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ACROSS  EUROPE  AND  ASIA 

BY  JOHN  MILNE,  ESQ. 

[Read  October  15th.,  1878] 
Introduction.* 


.  The  following  paper  is  a  short  narrative  of  a  journey 
firom  England,  across  Europe  and  Asia  to  Japan.  For 
convenience  and  also  on  account  of  the  great  dif- 
ferences exhibited  by  the  countries  which  are  describ- 
ed, I  have  divided  it  into  four  parts. 

1"*  From  London  to  S.  Petersburgh,  acix)ss  Russia 
and  Siberia  to  Kiachta. 

2°**    Across  Mongolia  to  Pekin, 

3"^  From  Pekin  to  Tien-tsin  and  overland  to 
Shanghai. 

4***    Observations  and  general  notes. 

Because  the  greater  portion  of  the  road  comprised  in 
the  first  section  of  my  journey  is  daily  travelled  over 
by  Biissians  and  Siberians,  and  much  of  it  has  already 
been  described  by  English  and  French  writers,  I  shall 

♦  The  Geological  notes  made  during  this  journey  have  been  pub- 
lished as  a  senes  of  papers  in  the  Geological  Maiasdne,  from  July 
1877  to  February  1878. 
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2        MILNES  JOURNEY  ACROSS  EUROPE  AND  ASIA. 

pass  over  this  strip  of  country,  which  for  length  and 
flatness  exceeds  all  others  on  the  globe,  as  briefly  as 
possible. 

As  in  the  second  portion  of  my  journey  which  was 
across  Mongolia,  I  describe  a  road  which  lies  some- 
what out  of  the  route  of  ordinary  caravans,  and  as  the 
journey  described  in  part  three,  has  but  seldom  been 
made  by  Europeans  I  shall  treat  these  with  compara- 
tively more  detail  than  I  have  that  which  is  comprised 
under  part  one. 

Not  being  able  to  speak  the  languages  of  the  count- 
ries through  which  I  travelled,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
I  lost  many  opportunities  of  gaining  information 
which  might  have  been  of  great  value.  When  in  Eus- 
sian  territory  it  is  generally  supposed  that  French 
and  Q-erman  are  of  great  assistance.  In  many  case) 
this  is  true,  but  where  a  traveller  has  to  deal  with 
post  boys,  peasantry,  traders,  and  subordinate  officials, 
these  languages  are  usually  of  no  more  use  than 
they  would  be  in  Mongolia  or  China.  In  these  latler 
countries  I  had  the  same  linguistic  difficulties  as  in 
Bussia,  in  consequence  of  which  I  suffered  physically, 
mentally,  and  pecimiarily  for  my  ignorance. 


PART    I. 
ACROSS  RUSSIA  AND  SIBERIA. 


Before  leaving  England  I  discovered  that  the 
popular  opinions  respecting  a  journey  across  Siberia 
were  very  vague.      Although  I  advertised  in  several 
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newspapers  and  made  diligent  enquiries  for  a  travel- 
ling companion  it  seemed  impossible  to  obtain  one. 

In  China  or  Japan  where  every  member  of  a  com- 
munity must  have  travelled  more  or  less,  the  idea  of 
an  overland  trip  across  Siberia  is  by  no  means  pre- 
posterous,— almost  every  one,  if  he  does  not  actually 
know  some  body  who  has  made  the  journey,  is  at  least 
acquainted  with  some  one  who  has  discussed  it. 

In  England,  however,  where  the  name  Siberia  is 
to  ordinary  individuals  but  seldom  associated  with 
more  than  gangs  of  exiles,  packs  of  wolves,  and  dreary 
plains  of  frost  and  snow,  the  idea  of  starting  on  a 
journey  across  such  a  country  is  received  with  asto- 
nishment and  a  supplement  of  ridicule. 

This  state  of  feeling  I  found  to  be  exhibited  even  as 
for  as  Moscow,  where  an  English  resident  to  whom  I 
had  letters  of  introduction,  and  to  whom  I  almost 
daily  paid  a  visit,  would,  every  time  he  saw  me,  tip  his 
chair  back  and  roar  with  laughter  at  the  absurdity  of 
the  scheme. 

Finding  that  the  help  and  encouragement  which 

I    received  iu  England  was   so  extremely   limited, 

after  vainly  advertising  in  The  Field  and  other  papers 

for  a  travelling  companion,   I  started   off  alone  on 

August  S'^  1875. 

The  route  1  chose  was  via  Hull  to  Q-otteuburg, 
fipom  Gottenburg  by  rail  to  Stockholm,  and  then 
by  steamer  along  the  coast  of  Finland  to  S.  Peters- 
burgh,  which  I  reached  on  the  afternoon  of  the  13'^' 

This  was  the  longest  way  that  I  could  well  have 
taken.  A  much  quicker  route  would  have  been  to  have 
gone  fix)m  Hull  or  London  to  S.  Petersburgh  direct 
by  steamer.  This  would  have  occupied  about  6  dayB. 
Or  a  still  shorter  route  would  have  been  to  have  cross- 
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ed  the  Channel  and  to  have  had  3}  days  of  rail  across 
France  and  Germany. 

I  took  the  Sweden  route  chiefly  on  account  of  its 
newness  and  its  vaiiety.  Also  I  anticipated  meeting 
firiends  in  Sweden. 

On  reaching  Hull,  instead  of  finding  the  passenger 
ship  I  had  expected,  I  was  told  that  the  vessel  was 
a  coaling  steamer.  Not  wishing  to  beat  a  retreat 
at  this  early  period  of  my  journey,  I  took  my  passage 
amidst  clouds  of  coal  dust,  in  company  with  a 
Dutchman  who,  like  myself,  had  been  misled  by  news- 
paper advertisements.  I  narrate  this  as  I  shall  my 
other  misfortunes,  tliat  others  who  may  wish  to  ex- 
perience the  pleasures  of  an  overland  trip,  may  have 
an  opportunity  of  avoiding  at  least  some  fractional 
portions  of  its  discomfort. 

Excepting  difficulties  with  the  langunge,  I 
found  everything  in  Sweden  very  pleasant.  This 
however  only  continued  as  far  as  Stockholm,  where 
I  fell  iu  with  an  English  sp-=»aking  community. 
My  linguistic  troubles  were  overcome  by  pantomimic 
representation,  an  art  in  which,  I  found,  by  practice, 
I  became  considerably  improved.  Everywhere  many 
tourists  were  to  be  seen,  the  greater  number  of  whom 
had  come  across  the  Atlantic.  I  felt  that  we  were 
all  fellow-countrymen, — we  were  certainly  fellow- 
aetoi*s. 

At  Stockholm,  after  seeing  all  the  museums,  and 
after  having  my  passport  vised,  for  wliioh  purpos3  I 
liad  to  make  several  visits  to  the  Russian  Consulate, 
and  pay  the  usual  fee,  I  obtained  a  place  in  a  well 
filled  steamer  for  S.  Petersburgh.  I  think  I  may 
safely  say  that  from  80  to  90  per  cent  of  my  fellow- 
pus^eiigers  were  Americans.    This  journey  was  a  very 
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pleasant  one.  It  oooupied  two  or  three  days  and  was 
almost  altogether  through  an  archipelago  of  little  pine« 
(dad  islands.  Very  often  these  islands  were  so  thickly 
packed  that  there  was  land  on  all  sides,  and  no  in 
direction  could  the  open  sea  be  seen — We  stopped  at 
several  places,  and  at  two  of  them,  Abo  and  Helsing- 
fors,  we  landed  and  had  rambles,  through  clean  well 
built  towns.  At  the  former  of  these  places  we  were 
boarded  by  Custom  house  officers,  who,  for  some  un- 
known reason,  inspected  the  baggage,  not  only  of 
those  who  were  landing  in  Finland  but  also  that  be« 
longing  to  the  passengers  who  were  proceeding  to 
S.  Petersburgh. 

All  the  country  which  I  saw,  was,  like  the  islands, 
low  and  undulating,  and  shewing  evidence  upon  its 
surface  of  having  been  modelled  by  some  form  of  ice. 
The  general  hypothesis  amongst  geologists  is  that 
these  appearances  were  due  to  a  great  sheet  of  ice 
which  during  the  glacial  period  covered  this  portion 
of  the  world.  I,  however,  although  by  no  means 
disbelieving  that  in  bygone  times  there  were  periods 
which  we  might  call  glacial,  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  causes  which  produced  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  islands  and  low  lying  land  along  these  Coasts 
may  yet  be  seen  in  action.  First  there  is  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  land  going  on,  which  for  this  portion  of 
the  world  has  been  so  often  proved,  and  is  so  often 
quoted  in  text-books  on  Q-eology  and  Physical  Oro- 
graphy that  I  will  assume  its  truth.  Secondly  there 
is  the  action  of  Coast  Ice.  Every  year  these  seas  are 
frozen  over,  and  during  the  formation  and  breaking 
up  of  the  icy  sheet,  huge  fields  of  ice  are  by  the  action 
of  the  wind  and  tide  rubbed  up  and  down  upon  the 
shores.     The  effects  of  this  in  rounding,  scratohingi 
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and  whitening  the  rocks  are  so  evident  to  all  who 
pass  this  way,  that  I  will  also  take  for  granted  the 
agent  here  referred  to,  Now  if  we  combine  these  two 
actions  and  imagine  a  low-lying  shore  which,  whilst 
every  year  being  scratched  and  rounded  is  also  being 
slowly  elevated,  I  think  we  ought  to  have  the  same  ap« 
pearanoes  as  those  we  see  upon  the  coast  of  Finland. 
Along  the  shore  line  there  will  be  whitened  and  smooth- 
ed rocks,  worn  out  into  shelving  hollows  and  gentle 
undulations;  above  this,  but  a  little  removed  from 
sea  level  will  be  similarly  shaped  rooks,  but  as  these  are 
no  longer  scrubbed  with  moving  pans  and  fields  of  ice, 
instead  of  being  clean  and  white,  they  will  be  grown 
over  with  a  covering  of  lichen ;  still  higher  we  shall 
find  the  same  general  features,  but  the  details  will  be 
hidden  by  a  <K)vering  of  vegetation ;  and  these  three 
conditions  are  conditions  which  I  often  saw  so  beauti- 
fully illustrated  upon  the  Coast  of  Finland  that  the 
hypothesis  of  Coast  Ice  modelling  rising  areas,  appears 
to  me  to  be  clearly  demonstrated  * 

I  stayed  in  S.  Petersburgh  a  week,  occupying  my- 
self with  arrangements  for  my  trip,  aud  in  vLsiting 
museums,  palaces,  and  other  places  of  interest,  of 
which  this  northern  capital  is  so  full.  Although  I 
had  many  letters  of  introduction  I  was  unsuccessful 
in  finding  a  companion  for  Siberia. 

Starting  from  the  Bussian  Capital  I  had  many  ad- 
vantages which  could  not  be  obtained  by  persons  start- 
ing jBrom  China  or  Japan.  Foremost  amongst  these 
I  may  mention  the  feet  that  through  the  kindness  of 
our  charge  d^  of  aires  M.  Doria,  I  was  enabled  to  obtain 
in  addition  to  my  ordinary  passport,  official  introduc- 

*  For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  action  of  Coast  loe  on  a  Bis- 
ing  Area,  see,  Geolog :  Mag :  Vol  III,  Nos  7.  8.  9  aUo  Vol  IV,  No  7. 
also  Quart:  Jour:  Geolog:  Soc:  Nov  1877. 
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tions,  whioh  I  subeequently  found  to  be  of  considerable 
value.  I  also  secured  myself  against  the  disadvantage 
of  travelling  with  a  large  quantity  of  money.  This  I 
did  by  paying  a  portion  of  my  stock  into  one  of  the 
banks,  and  obtaining  a  circular  note  for  the  same  on 
the  banks  in  Ekaterinburg,  Tomsk,  and  Irkutsk. 

The  next  stage  of  my  journey  was  to  Moscow  where 
I  also  spent  several  days  in  trying  to  find  a  companion. 
Although  I  had  letters  of  introduction  to  the  directors 
of  no  less  than  five  banks,  and  each  of  these  amongst 
their  many  acquaintances  at  the  exchange  and  other 
places  endeavoured  to  find  me  a  fellow-travel- 
ler, I  was  still  unsuccessful  The  English  Con* 
sal,  Mr.  Leslie,  following  Bussian  custom,  very  kindly 
advertised  in  several  of  the  daily  papers  for  me« 
The  result  of  this  was  that  I  had  five^r  six  applicants, 
three  of  whom,  if  I  remember  rightly,  were  young 
ladies.  As  it  happens  in  England  and  other  countries, 
so  in  Bussia,  young  ladies  have  often  to  make  long 
journeys  alone, — but  as  in  Russia  the  distances  have 
to  be  overcome  by  driving  night  and  day  in  car- 
riages over  rough  and  lonely  roads,  it  is  more 
necessary  in  this  country  that  the  lady  should  have 
a  companion.  From  this,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  it  is  almost  as  cheap  for  two  to  travel  together  as 
it  is  for  one  alone,  the  custom  of  ladies  travelling  with 
**  unintroduced  "  gentlemen  has  originated.  Find- 
ing none  of  the  applicants  or  rather  the  conditions 
which  the  applicants  suggested,  suitable,  on  the  night 
of  the  26***-  August,  I  left  Moscow  by  train  for  Nijni 
Novgorod,  where,  as  the  great  fair  was  still  going  on, 
I  was  told  that  I  should  find  many  merchants  return- 
ing to  Siberia.  Immediately  on  my  arrival  I  made 
my  last  attempt  to  find    a  companion  and    being 
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oDoe  more  unBuooessful  I  took  passage  in  a  steamer 
on  the  Volga  bound  for  Perm. 

I  had  a  daj  to  spare  before  the  steamer  sailed  and 
BO  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  fair,  which  of  all 
fairs  is  perhaps  the  most  famed. 

For  a  business  man  it  might  be  extremely  interest- 
ing, but  to  a  pleasure-seeker  it  is  very  disappointing. 
The  portion  of  the  town  in  which  it  is  held,  consists 
of  a  great  number  of  one-storied  houses  built  along 
the  sides  of  regularly  planned  streets.  The  houses 
are  low  and  the  streets  are  straight. 

These  houses  are  filled  with  bales  and  boxes  of 
various  materials,  and  it  is  only  here  and  there  that 
one  can  see  anything  approaching  in  character  to 
an  ordinary  shop  or  stall,  where  toys  and  trinkets 
are  sold,  such  as  one  expects  to  find  at  fairs. 

The  journey  to  Perm  took  eight  days:  If  our 
engines  had  not  broken  down  so  often,  and  if  we  had 
not  run  upon  so  many  sand  banks,  I  think  this  period 
might  have  been  made  less. 

The  life  and  arrangements  on  board  a  Russian 
steamer  were  very  different  to  those  I  had  anticipated. 
In  consequence  of  this  I  was  somewhat  uncomfortable. 
In  the  first  place,  although  most  of  the  passengers  were 
on  board  for  at  least  three  or  four  days,  it  did  not 
seem  to  be  customary  to  provide  beds.  The  only  ar- 
rangements for  sleeping  were  a  number  of  cushioned 
seats  ranged  in  parallel  rows  across  what  in  an 
English  boat  would  have  been  the  saloon.  Each  pas- 
senger secured  one  of  these  seats,  on  which  at 
night  time  he  rested  as  he  was  best  able.  As  it 
is  usual  for  Russians  when  they  are  travelling  to 
carry  with  them  a  plentiful  supply  of  pillows  for 
bolstering  themselves  up  in  the  carriages  when  jour- 
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neying  along  the  roads,  most  of  my  fellow  travellers 
had  with  them  rugs  and  other  means  of  making  them- 
selves tolerably  comfortable.  In  addition  to  the  gene- 
ral first  class  quarters,  there  were  one  or  two  cabins. 
These  were  apparently  charged  for,  according  to  the 
number  of  persons  they  were  built  to  hold.  Here 
however,  you  have  also  to  do  your  own  furnishing. 
The  only  advantage  of  a  private  cabin  is  that  if  it 
has  been  engaged  by  a  party,  it  may  be  made  a  means 
of  economy, — it  being  apparently  permissible  to  cram 
four  or  six  people,  and  as  much  baggage  as  possible 
into  a  cabin  only  built  for  two.  These  were  the  first 
class  quarters.  In  the  after  part  of  the  ship  were 
the  second  class  quarters,  which,  so  far  as  I  could  see, 
only  differed  &om  the  first  class  apartments  in  having 
its  scats  ranged  longitudinally  and  in  having  its  in- 
mates a  little  more  tightly  packed.  All  these  were 
on  the  lower  deck. 

On  the  upper  deck  there  was  a  small  cabin  in  which 
you  could  take  your  meals.  As  there  was  no  fixed 
time  for  these,  and  every  one  ordered  from  a  bufiet 
according  to  his  pleasure,  it  generally  happened  that 
some  one  or  other  of  the  passengers  might,  at  any 
time  of  the  day,  be  observed,  staving  off  the  pangs  of 
hunger. 

Most  people  brought  with  them  their  own  tea  and 
sugar,  and  many  also  a  certain  portion  of  their 
food.  This  seems  to  be  a  custom  everywhere,  and 
when  you  leave  the  large  towns  it  is  even  customary 
in  the  hotels.  Corkage  dues  are  things  unknown. 
The  chief  amusements  of  the  passengers  were  smok- 
ing and  card  playing,  filling  up  blanks  which  were 
unusually  monotonous  by  a  meal. 

As  day  by  day  passed,  I  gradually  made  aoquain- 
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tanoes.  The  first  of  these  was  a  young  Jew  who 
kept  a  small  shop,  where  he  sold  trinkets,  pocket  books, 
and  a  variety  of  small  articles  foi"  the  benefit  of  the  pas- 
sengers. He  held  his  shop  in  the  second  class  cabin. 
Affcer  I  had  bought  all  that  he  could  persuade  me  to 
invest  in,  he  turned  his  attention  to  my  clothes,  mak- 
ing daily  bids  for  the  coat  I  was  wearing.  These 
bids  came  in  various  forms ;  sometimes  he  offered 
money,  then  he  offered  goods,  then  his  own  clothes, 
changing  his  offers  in  various  ways  to  tempt  me. 
Altogether  he  succeeded  in  making  himself  the  most 
persistent  nuisance,  which  I  think  I  met  with  on  my 
journey. 

As  the  life  on  board  the  steamer  was  so  very 
tedious,  it  was  with  pleasure  that  I  hailed  the  sight 
of  Perm.  The  general  view  which  was  usually  before 
us,  was  one  of  banks  of  miid  to  form  a  foreground, 
with  wide  and  open  cultivated  plains  stretching  to  the 
horizon  for  the  background.  Sometimes  this  were 
varied  by  a  few  miles  of  yellow  and  reddish  cliffs  of 
sand  and  clay. 

The  first  portion  of  this  river  journey  had  been 
down  the  Volga,  and  the  latter  portion  up  the  Kama, 
two  rivers  which  for  monotony  and  want  of  life 
would,  I  think,  rival  any  thing  in  Europe.  In  Mur- 
ray's Handbook  for  Russia,  the  scenery  on  this  latter 
river  is  said  to  be   "of  the  grandest  description." 

Perm  is  a  place  which  I  think  may  be  taken  as  giv- 
ing a  very  fair  representation  of  the  conditions  which 
a  traveller  will  find  in  many  of  the  Russian  country 
towns.  In  the  plan  of  the  place,  which  from  its  re- 
gularity is  as  admirable  as  the  project  of  any  Build- 
ing company,  you  see  the  good  intentions  of  the 
founder.    Here  however  from  caprice,  want  of  money. 
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or  of  energy,  the  original  designs  appear  to  have  been 
given  np,  and  unity  in  design  has  been  destroyed  by 
the  eooentricities  of  individual  enterprise.  The  result 
of  all  this  is,  that  you  see  a  number  of  one-storied 
wooden  houses  scattered  here  and  there  along  the 
sides  of  regularly  planned  streets.  These  are  deep 
with  mud  and  are  bordered  with  fragmentary  planks, 
the  remnants  of  a  side  walk. 

Here  and  there,  you  see  a  building  which  towers 
above  the  rest.  On  enquiry  you  will  find  that  it  is 
either  the  theatre  or  some  club.  In  addition  to  these 
two  omnipresent  buildings,  several  churches  are 
usually  to  be  seen.  Kven  in  the  poorest  village  these 
buildings  ¥rith  their  green  roofs  and  multitudinous 
cupola-topped  spires  are  always  observable.  One 
church  in  Moscow,  called,  I  believe,  the  Cathedral  of  8. 
Basil,  which  has  domes  like  turnips  and  spires  like 
carrots,  is  so  peculiar  in  design,  and  magnificent  in  its 
colours,  that  by  an  agricultural  mind,  it  might  be 
aptly  compared  to  the  closely  packed  inverted  con- 
tents of  some  vegetable  garden. 

Close  to  Perm  is  situated  a  famous  Arsenal,  or  Rus- 
sian Woolwich,  to  which  I  paid  two  visits  and  saw  the 
casting  of  several  large  steel  guns.  I  also  saw  what 
was  said  to  be  the  largest  steam  hammer  in  the  world, 
the  anvil  of  which  was  a  single  casting  of  666  tons. 

The  coal  which  was  used  here,  originally  came  from 
Newcastle,  but  now  it  is  only  found  advisable  to  carry 
ooke  80  long  a  distance.  They  told  me  that  this  cost 
them  about  £  5  per  ton.  When  we  consider  that  the 
neighbouring  Urals  are  full  of  coal,  one  seam  which 
has  been  discovered  in  the  districts  of  Solikamsk  being 
no  less  than  40  feet  in  thickness,  we  see  what  Eussia 
will  in  future  gain  and  England  lose. 
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At  Perm  I  had  my  introduction  to  real  Russian 
travelling.  The  vehicle  you  use  is  called  a  tarantass. 
It  is  a  seatless  four  wheeled  carriage,  the  body  of 
which  is  suspended  on  three  or  four  longitudinal  poles, 
instead  of  springs.  If  you  are  making  a  very  long 
journey  it  is  perhaps  better  to  buy  one  of  these 
conveyances,  which  costs  from  100  to  200  roubles,  ac- 
cording to  their  capacity  and  strength. 

If  your  journey  is  a  short  one  it  may  be  better  to 
hii-e  one  from  the  post  station,  either  to  go  the  whole 
distance  you  are  travelling,  or  else  from  station  to  sta- 
tion. If  you  adopt  this  latter  plan,  at  every  station 
you  must  move  yourself  and  goods  from  one  vehicle 
to  another,  and  this  when  you  are  travelling  con- 
tinuously both  day  and  night,  as  is  customary  in 
llussia,  becomes  extremely  objectionable.  A  tarantass 
has  room  for  two  people,  but  many  of  them  will  carry 
four.  To  make  myself  as  comfortable  as  possible,  I 
followed  bad  advice  and  bought  a  mattrass.  This 
was  placed  upon  the  top  of  my  baggage,  which 
was  stowed  at  the  bottom  of  the  carriage,  the 
idea  being  that  in  this  way  I  might  ward  off 
some  of  the  jolts,  which,  by  looking  at  the  streets 
in  Perm,  I  saw  I  might  expect  when  out  upon  the 
country  roads.  I  left  Perm  at  12,  P.M.  on  the  night 
of  Sept.  5th.  Before  daybreak  the  novelty  had  ceased 
to  be  a  source  of  pleasure,  and  I  realized  the  miseries 
of  the  roads.  In  the  first  place  being  always  well 
provided  with  horees  we  were  whirled  along  at  a  rate 
regardless  of  both  ruts  and  stones.  My  mattrass  in- 
stead of  acting  as  a  relieving  pad,  acted  as  a  spring,  and 
bounced  me  so  unmercifully,  that  as  soon  as  I  had 
opportunity  I  exchanged  it  for  a  quantity  of  straw. 
At  each  post  station  it  was  necessary  to  turn  out  and 
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present  an  order  for  horses  or  ^^ padorojni^^  which  had 
been  reoeived  at  the  starting  place  at  the  rate  of  so 
much  per  verst,  in  order  to  obtain  new  horses.  As  this 
was  often  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  you  had  to 
wake  up  the  station  master,  who  perhaps  told  you  in 
return  for  the  annoyance  you  had  given  him,  that  all 
the  horses  were  taken  by  the  previous  traveller^  gett- 
ing up  to  be  thus  treated  really  very  unpleasant. 

By  threats  or  persuasion  you  may  induce  him  to 
procure  horses  from  the  village,  or  if  there  is  no  vil- 
lage, from  some  neighbouring  peasant.  Having,  by 
some  means  or  other,  obtained  your  horses,  you  pay 
for  them  at  a  fixed  rate,  of  so  much  per  verst,  up  to  the 
next  post  station.  To  insure  yourself  against  being 
cheated  you  can,  when  not  too  sleepy,  refer  to  a  table 
hung  in  a  glazed  frame  against  the  wall,  where  these 
distances  are  distinctly  written  down.  Should  you 
meet  with  any  great  annoyance  at  any  of  these  sta- 
tions you  can  make  a  record  of  your  grievances  in  a 
book  which  is  attached  by  a  government  string  and 
seal  ag^st  the  wall  or  to  a  table.  As  the  book  is 
p^odically  inspected  by  a  travelling  official,  I  should 
tionk  that  this  system  for  the  encouragement  of  civility 
ought  to  be  successful. 

At  each  of  these  stations  there  is  generally  a  special 
room  for  travellers,  where  you  find  a  wooden  bench, 
two  or  three  chairs,  a  table,  a  holy  picture  or  Icon  for 
the  peasantry  to  bow  to,  a  huge  brick  stove  which 
when  lighted  gives  out  an  intolerable  heat,  and  thou- 
sands of  cockroaches.  The  stations  are  usually 
located  at  a  village,  but  many  of  them  are  soli- 
tary buildings  amongst  the  woods.  Their  distances 
apart  vary  considerably,  but  you  may  generally 
calculate  on    reaching   one  of  them   every   two  or 
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three  hours.  At  about  every  third  station  it  wiU 
be  neoessary  to  stop  and  get  something  to  eat.  As 
there  is  seldom  anything  better  than  blaok  bread, 
milk,  and  eggs,  to  be  found  at  these  resting  places, 
and  not  even  always  that,  it  is  customary  not  only  to 
carry  tea  and  sugar  with  you,  but  also  your  food. 
However,  at  all  stations  there  is  one  thing  which 
you  will  find,  and  that  is  a  samovar.  This  is  a  huge 
tea-urn,  with  a  central  pipe  filled  with  red  charcoal. 
It  is  full  of  hot  water,  which,  from  the  way  in  which 
it  steams  and  spurts,  appears  to  be  boiling  under 
pressure.  Tou  also  get  a  tea-pot  and  some  glasses. 
Being  provided  with  these  materials  you  are  left  to 
your  own  devices.  To  make  the  tea,  there  is  no  dif- 
ficulty, but  should  it  be  winter  and  you  are  provided 
with  food,  which  will  certainly  be  frozen  as  hard  as 
any  stone,  you  may  at  first  be  somewhat  perplexed. 
Soup  may  be  thawed  by  placing  a  lump  of  it  in  a 
glass,  and  standing  this  in  the  slop  basin,  which  you 
fill  with  hot  water.  To  thaw  your  bread  or  a  piece 
of  chicken  you  can  place  it  on  the  top  of  the  samovar^ 
taking  care  however  that  it  does  not  fall  inside. 
Proceeding  in  this  way,  and  exercising  a  little 
ingenuity,  which  never  fails  the  hungry  when  in 
search  of  food,  you  will  no  doubt  eventually  manage 
to  procure  a  meal.  Travelling  continuously  day 
and  night  for  three,  four,  five  or  even  ten  days,  the 
whole  time  being  jolted  in  a  manner  which  it  would 
be  diflScult  to  describe,  every  two  hours  having  to  look 
after  the  changing  of  horses  and  the  signing  of  papers, 
is  extremely  trying.  If  two  men  are  travelling  toge- 
ther, these  duties  may  be  divided,  each  one  taking 
alternate  nights  in  endeavouring  to  sleep.  For  the 
first  night,  although  you  have  managed  to  stretch 
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yourself  out  horiisoiitally  upon  your  bed  of  straw, 
you  will  find  sleep  impossible,  but  afterwards  you 
sink  into  a  drowsy  nodding  state,  which,  the  moment 
the  carriage  stops  for  the  changing  of  horses,  im- 
mediately becomes  sleep.  Should  a  gentlemen  travel 
with  a  lady,  the  duty  of  turning  out  to  wake  up 
sleepy  post  masters,  and  of  generally  fighting  the  battles 
of  the  road,  must,  according  to  the  usages  of  Euro- 
pean society,  devolve  upon  the  former.  For  24  hours 
to  th\is  wait  upon  a  lady,  is  an  act  of  gallantry  which 
is  pleasing ;  but  after  that,  when  both  passengers  have 
aching  bones,  and  wish  to  sleep,  but  can  find  no  rest ; 
when  only  moans  and  growls  are  to  be  heard  at 
every  rut  you  cross ;  when  at  a  post  station  you  get 
out  to  find  fresh  horses  and  are  unmercifully  grum- 
bled at  for  creating  a  disturbance  in  the  internal 
arrangements  of  the  carriage,  bodily  and  mental 
aggravations  will  have  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  that  I 
think  most  natures  would  succumb,  and  a  gentle- 
man when  travelling  with  a  lady,  would  see  that  there 
were  more  troubles  than  had  been  anticipated. 

Now  this  was  exactly  my  position  when  I  crossed 
the  Urals.  Farther  on  my  journey  I  had  again  the 
opportunity  of  taking  a  carriage  ride  in  company 
with  a  lady;  but  the  fact  that  I  found  myself  with 
much  regret  unable  to  accept  the  invitation,  may  be  a 
circumstance,  worthy  of  the  attention  of  future  travel- 
lers, who  may  undertake  ajoumey  across  Siberian  plains. 

The  chief  point  of  interest  on  the  journey  between 
Perm  and  Ekaterinburg  is  the  crossing  of  the  Urals. 
When  I  looked  at  a  map  of  Europe,  and  saw  the 
formidable  Alpine  barrier  which  seemed  to  be  indicat- 
ed by  this  chain  of  mountains  as  dividing  Europe  from 
Asia,  I  had   anticipated  a  little   climbing  before  I 
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orosfled  them.      My  expectations  were  however  dis- 
appointed. 

After  leaving  Perm  the  country  was  flat  and  cover- 
ed with  nodding  fields  of  yellow  oom  or  bristling 
stubble.    Along  either  side  of  the  road  there  was  a 
line   of   birch    trees,    which    by  their  yellow  tints 
seemed  to  tell  us  that  we  should  not  have  long  to 
wait  for  winter  weather.     Here  and  there  amongst 
the  corn  fields  I  saw  a  clump  of  spruce  or  fir.     As  we 
went  on,  the  road  became  undulating.     On  the  after- 
noon of  the  last  day  before  we  reached  Ekaterinburg, 
when  fairly  in  among  the  Urals,  it  might  be  described 
as  being  hilly.     No  doubt  this  portion  of  the  Urals, 
where  they  are  crossed  by  one  of  the  main  roads  lead- 
ing from  Europe  into  Asia,  is  one  of  the  lowest  points 
along  their  length,  and  therefore  it  would  hardly  be 
fair  to  judge  of  their  magnitude  from  the  little  por- 
tion which  is  visible  between  Ekaterinburg  and  Perm. 
However,  the  highest  point  is  only  about  6000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  the  ascent  to  the  water  parting  is 
generally  very  gentle.    If  we  compare  the  Urals  with 
mountains  like  the  Alps,  the  Himalaya,  or  the  Andes, 
we  shall  find  that  these  latter  are  incomparably  more 
important  as  physical  features  of  the  globe.     If,  how- 
ever, we  examine  them  geologically,  we  shall  see  that 
the  Urals  are  the  most  ancient,  it  being  foimd  that 
they  were  raised  high  and  dry  before  the  sedment 
of   which    the    large   mountains    are   formed    had 
begun  to  be  acnmmulated  at  the  bottom  of  the  seas 
from  which  they  were  gradually  uplifted.      We  may 
even  imagine  that  the  present  Alps  and  other  high 
mountains  were  partly  formed  from  materials  which 
were  degraded  from  the  present  Urals,  and  if  thus 
regarded  we  see  many  of  the  European  mountain 
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ranges  standing  up  like  children  of  greater  stature 
than  their  parent.  I  might  here  suggest  that  the 
comparatively  low  and  undulating  character  of  the 
Urals  is  in  great  part  due  to  their  antiquity,  for  the 
longer  a  mass  of  rook  is  exposed  to  the  iafluence  of 
suhaerial  degradation  the  more  worn  must  it  become. 

Although  the  Urals  do  not  present  a  serious  barrier 
to  the  migration  of  the  himian  species,  still  from 
the  few  facts  that  I  could  glean,  they  have  played 
their  part  in  preventing  a  wholesale  mixture  amongst 
creatures  of  a  lower  order. 

To  give  an  example,  I  may  take  craw  fish,  which 
up  to  the  year  1813  or  1844  only  lived  in  European 
divers.  In  this  year  some  philanthropically  disposed 
aoclimatizer  helped  a  few  of  these  creatures  across  the 
barrier  and  deposited  them  in  the  rivers  on  the  Asiatic 
side,  where  they  have  so  thriven  that  certain  rivers 
are  said  to  swarm  with  them.  As  another  instance  I 
will  take  rats.  Rats  we  know  will  travel  everywhere 
where  there  are  boats  or  railways.  But  across  the 
Urals  there  are  neither  boats  nor  railways,  so  the  rats 
have  to  content  themselves  with  wandering  in  Europe. 
However  at  the  time  I  made  my  journey  a  railroad 
was  being  built  from  Perm  to  Nijni  Tagil  and  Ekate- 
rinburg, and  for  tliis  the  rats  were  waiting.  It  is  now 
completed,  and  I  think  I  may  predict  that  the  rats  have 
started  eastwards.  As  a  jEBui:her  consequence  rat  trap 
construction  and  other  industries  must  have  arisen  iu 
this  portion  of  Siberia.  This  railway  will  not  only 
have  its  influence  upon  rats,  but  by  lessening  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  overland  route  it  will  produce  its  effect 
upon  the  human  species,  who  now  will  more  easily  be 
induced  to  perform  a  jouruey  which  has  become  less 
tedious. 
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Whilst  travelling  I  was  told  that  it  was  a  Busaian 
oiistom,  to  carefully  abstain  from  ablution  for  fear  of 
causing  a  cracking  and  peeling  of  the  skin.      As  I 
had  followed  Eussian  custom,  the  first  thing  that  I  did 
on  reaching  Ekaterinburg  was  to  have  a  wash. 

Ekaterinburg  contains  about  30,000  inhabitants, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  best  towns  in  Siberia.  It  has  fine 
open  streets,  and  many  large  buildings,  the  greater 
number  of  which  aro  built  of  wood.  Dotted  here  and 
there  amongst  these  houses  you  observe  the  usual 
surfeit  of  green  roofed  churches  surmounted  by  their 
gilt  and  silvered  pear-shaped  cupolas  and  domes. 

As  the  hotel  accommodation  in  Ekaterinburg  is  typi- 
cal of  that  which  the  traveller  may  expect  to  find 
throughout  the  better  portions  of  Siberia,  I  will  des- 
cribe it  briefly.  First  there  is  the  room  which  may  or 
may  not  be  papered,  generally  not,  a  little  whitewash 
upon  the  rounded  logs  which  form  the  walls  being 
usually  considered  sufficient  in  the  way  of  decorations. 
The  floor  is  carpetless.  Two  chairs,  a  table  and  a  bed-* 
stead  complete  the  furniture,  which  often  seems  to  have 
withstood  in  a  greater  or  a  less  degree  the  wear  of 
many  ages.  Projecting  from  the  wall  or  reared  in  a 
comer  of  the  apartment  there  is  a  huge  brick  stove, 
which  is  supplied  by  fuel  through  a  door  in  the  out- 
side passage.  Five  minutes  after  this  has  been  light- 
ed you  realize  its  capabilities,  and  I  can  easily  imagine 
that  in  the  depth  of  winter  it  would  be  possible 
to  dispense  with  bed  clothes.  This  may  perhaps  be 
in  part  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  at  all  these 
hotels  you  find  your  bedstead  destitute  of  such  acces- 
sories. 

I  may  also  mention  that  towels,  soap,  wash-hand 
basins,  and  other  small  necessaries,  which  are  found  in 
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mofit  hotels,  axe  without  representatives  in  Siberia. 

After  having  engaged  your  room  you  can  sit  in  it 
as  king,  and  should  you  care  to  do  so  you  may  invite 
fifty  strangers  to  share  your  quarters  without  any 
serious  objections  being  made. 

In  Ekaterinburg  I  stayed  two  or  three  days  to  rest 
myself  and  to  see  any  objects  of  interest  which  there 
might  be  in  the  neighbourhood.  Amongst  theee  there 
were  some  large  gold  mines  at  Berezovski,  a  village 
about  10  miles  distant.  To  these  I  made  several 
visits.  One  day,  when  about  half  way  upon  one  of 
these  journeys,  the  axle  of  the  carriage  broke,  which 
necessitated  my  sitting  for  nearly  three  hours  in  a 
enow  storm,  whilst  the  driver  returned  to  Ekaterin- 
burg to  fetch  a  substitute  for  the  broken  portions  and 
two  new  wheels.  I  mention  this  as  it  is  an  accident 
which  all  travellers  across  Siberia  must  expect  to  meet 
with,  but  at  the  same  time  I  must  also  mention  that 
they  are  not  usually  lucky  enough  to  have  their  break- 
down near  a  city  of  30,000  inhabitants.  Another 
journey  which  I  made  from  Ekaterinburg  was  to  the 
mining  district  of  Nijni  Tagil,  lying  about  150  miles 
to  the  north.  On  account  of  the  snow  and  sleet,  the 
cold,  the  disgraceful  condition  of  the  roads,  and  being 
obliged  to  travel  on  the  system  which  compels  you 
to  change  carriages  at  every  station,  this  was  one  of 
the  most  disagreeable  journeys  which  I  experienced 
whilst  in  Russian  territory.  However  the  mines  of 
Copper,  Iron,  Gold  and  Platinum,  together  with  the 
insight  which  I  had  into  the  geology  of  the  Urals 
and  the  entertainment  which  I  received  from  Russian 
and  other  officials  who  are  employed  at  Tagil,  well  re« 
paid  me  for  all  my  troubles. 

Altogether  in  and  about  Ekaterinburg  I  spent 
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about  two  weeks. 

For  the  next  seotion  of  my  journey  as  far  as  Tomsk 
I  had  now  the  opportunity  of  either  traTellinff  directly 
overknd  across  the  Barabinsk  steppes,  or  of  going  by 
road  to  Tumen,  and  there  joining  a  steamer  which  was 
to  tow  a  barge-load  of  convicts  along  the  Irtish  and 
Obi  towards  East  Siberia.  The  former  of  these  jour- 
neys represented  a  distance  of  about  18C0  and  the 
latter  about  3300  versts,  or  1200  and  2206  miles  res- 
pectively. Having  had  sufficient  experience  of  the 
roads  I  chose  the  latter  route,  preferring  to  spend  8  or 
10  days  in  a  steamer,  to  5  days  jolting  in  a  carriage. 

This  time  my  companion  was  a  penniless  tailor's 
apprentice,  who  forced  himself  upon  me,  offering  to  do 
almost  anything  if  I  would  only  take  him  as  farasKras- 
nojarsk,  where  he  told  me  his  parents  lived.  Partly  by 
working  on  my  feelings  of  compassion,  and  partly  by 
his  untiring  solicitations,  I  agreed  to  take  him  if  he 
would  sew  on  my  buttons,  pay  the  fare  at  post-sta- 
tions, and  act  generally  as  servant,  I  of  oourse  provid- 
ing the  money.  He  was  a  Jew,  and  his  name  was 
Eaib.  After  travelling  over  a  country  of  corn  fields 
and  fir  woods,  through  villages  of  log  huts,  altoge- 
ther very  similar  to  that  upon  the  Hussian  side  of  the 
Urals,  I  reached  Tumen  upon  the  23i-d.  September,  36 
hours  after  leaving  Ekaterinburg.  Here  I  joined  a 
small  steamer  on  the  River  Toufa.  This  river,  which  is 
narrow  and  shallow,  is  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Tobol.  After  running  several  times  into  the  bushes  on 
the  banks,  and  grazing  over  many  shallows  we  anchor- 
ed for  the  night.  As  there  was  a  total  absence  of 
sleeping  accommodation  and  the  saloon  was  small  and 
crowded  with  passengers,  it  was  impossible  to  derive 
more  rest  than  that  which  can  be  obtained  whilst 
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sitting  vertically  on  a  wooden  benoh.  Next  morning 
we  reached  the  Tobol,  where  at  a  place  called  Evelewa 
we  changed  ourselves  and  baggage  over  into  a  larger 
steamer.  Now  oommenoed  the  river  journey.  Be- 
hind us  we  towed  a  large  barge,  in  shape  something 
like  the  toy  representations  of  Noah's  Ark.  This  was 
full  of  convicts, — I  should  think  from  six  hundred  to  a 
thousand.  As  this  was  very  unwieldly  it  was  a  great 
impediment  to  our  progress,  continually  running  upon 
sandbanks  which  we  had  been  fortunate  enough  to 
miss.  As  we  were  travelling  with  the  stream,  the 
river  became  wider  and  deeper  as  we  went  along,  and 
onr  load  in  consequence  became  less  and  less  of  a 
drag  upon  our  progress.  Every  day  we  generally 
stopped  once  or  twice  to  take  in  firewood.  At  these 
times  the  monotony  was  varied  by  the  sight  of  one  or 
two  log-huts  belonging  to  emigrants  or  native  settlers. 
It  was  very  seldom  that  I  saw  anything  approach- 
ing to  what  we  could  call  a  village.  If  we  stopped 
at  such  a  place  there  was  invariably  a  rush  amongst 
the  male  passengers,  many  of  them  carrying 
empty  bottles,  to  see  if  milk  could  be  procured.  The 
first  one  or  two  were  generally  the  lucky  indivi- 
duals who  secured  the  lion's  share.  Excepting  for 
these  small  excursions,  which  sometimes  lasted  half 
an  hour,  everything  was  extremely  tiresome.  All 
that  we  had  to  look  at  were  low  mud-banks  capped 
with  a  fringe  ol  willow.  When  we  stopped  we  had 
opportunity  of  making  a  close  inspection  of  the  con- 
victs. The  sides  of  their  conveyance  were  made  of 
iron  bars,  which  gave  it  a  likeness  to  a  huge  bird- 
cage, but  as  the  inmates,  whose  only  impediments  to 
walking  freely  about  were  some  iron  shackles,  clutched 
the  bars  with  both  hands  and  put  as  much  of  their 
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&oe0  through  the  vertical  interstioes  as  the  interBtioes 
would  admit  ot  the  ark  was  perhaps  more  like 
one  of  those  well  filled  cages  which  attract  so  much 
attention  in  any  zoological  collection.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  many  of  them  had  taken  their  wives, 
or  else  vice  versa,  the  wives  being  the  malefactors 
had  taken  the  poor  husbands.  Altogether  with  the 
wives,  and  samovars,  notwithstanding  the  iron  bars 
and  shackles,  they  did  not  appear  to  be  particularly 
mnhappy,  the  free  intercourse  with  each  other  and  with 
any  compassionate  outsider  who  would  stop  to  chat 
with  them  being  conducive  to  demonstrative  hilarity. 
The  arrangements  on  board  our  steamer  were  very 
similar  to  those  I  had  experienced  on  the  Volga. 
My  companions  chiefly  amused  themselves  with  card 
playing,  a  pastime  in  which  the  ladies  seemed  to  be 
particularly  successful,  having  every  night  a  lap-full 
ef  paper  roubles  to  count  over  as  the  day's  proceeds. 
Interims  were  filled  up  with  smoking,  and  cracking 
small  nuts,  which  are  called  from  the  monotonous  gaps 
they  often  fill  at  Siberian  parties  by  a  word  which 
means  "  Siberian  conversation.'*  The  only  place  of 
any  note  at  which  we  stopped  was  Tobolsk,  a  large 
town  of  18,500  inhabitants,  built  near  the  junction  of 
the  Tobol  with  the  Irtish.  Here  everything  is  built 
of  wood.  Stone  is  such  a  rarity  that  I  could  not  even 
find  a  pebble.  Tobolsk  is  chiefly  interesting  from  its 
historical  associations,  as  connected  with  the  home  of 
many  early  exiles.  There  is  here  a  monument  built  to 
the  memory  of  Yermack  a  robber  chief,  who  is  regard- 
ed as  the  conqueror  of  Siberia.  There  is  also  another 
monumcDt  of  a  difierent  kind  commemorating  the  folly 
of  Ivan  the  Terrible.  This  is  in  the  form  of  a  bell, 
which  having  been  ringing  at  the  time  of  one  of  his 
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batoherieSy  or  else  not  having  been  ringing  upon  that 
oooasion,  was  shipped  as  an  exile  to  Siberia^  and  after 
having  had  a  small  piece  broken  from  it,  it  was  ordered 
that,  never  so  long  as  it  was  a  bell,  was  it  to  ring  again* 

After  joining  the  River  Obi,  which  in  places  was 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  broad,  our  progress  was 
much  slower  because  our  course  was  now  up  stream^ 
The  ark  however  became  less  of  an  impediment  than 
it  had  been  when  we  were  travelling  do  wnL  stream,  be- 
cause when  it  happened  to  run  upon  a  bank,  the  cuiTent 
instead  of  jamming  it  tighter  tended  to  loosen  it.  We 
here  saw  a  number  of  Ostiacks,  who  form  a  portion  of 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Siberia. 

On  Oct.  5th  we  reached  the  Elver  Tom.  Because 
this  was  shallow  we  had  to  leave  our  large  steamer  and 
go  on  boai*d  a  smaller  one.  Tlirough  this  not  being 
strong  enough  to  tow  us  and  our  satellite  against  the 
stream,  which  was  very  rapid,  we  were  greatly  delayed. 

In  this  river  I  observed  that  there  were  many  peb- 
bles, indicating  that  we  had  crossed  the  alluvial  plains, 
and  that  the  hills  were  near.  These  alluvial  plains, 
which  give  such  a  monotonous  chai^acter  to  Siberia, 
appear  to  be  the  result  of  a  deposition  of  sand  and 
mud  from  a  huge  fresh- water  lake.  This  is  supposed 
to  have  been  produced  during  the  glacial  period, 
through  the  damming  up  of  those  great  Asiatic  Bivers 
which  flow  into  the  Arctic  ocean  by  a  barrier  of  ice. 
Without  accepting  such  an  hypothesis,  which  requires 
for  its  just  appreciation  a  fertility  of  imagination,  when 
we  oonsider  that  the  ice  in  the  southern  portion  of 
these  rivers  breaks  up  generally  a  month  before  it  does 
near  their  mouths,  we  can  see  that  we  have  annually 
a  barrier  of  ice  obstructing  an  unusual  flow  of  wat^. 
If  we  take  this  in  ooi^jnnotion  with  the  £etot  that  the 
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Borthem  portion  of  Siberia  appears  during  reoeut 
geological  periods  to  have  been  rising,  I  think  that 
suffioient  causes  are  now  in  action  to  produce  all  the 
phenomena  which  the  Siberia  plains  present  us  with. 

At  last  on  the  6th  October  we  reached  Tomsk.  This, 
I  should  think,  is  the  chief  business  town  in  Siberia. 
It  contains  many  fine  buildings  in  the  form  of 
churches  and  government  offices,,  and  about  29,500 
inhabitants. 

Having  on  board  the  steamer  made  the  acquain* 
tance  of  General  Smirnoff,  who  was  returning  from 
an  excursion  he  had  been  making  through  Europe,  and 
Baron  Stackelberg  who  was  on  his  way  to  Eastern 
Siberia  to  fill  up  aii  official  vacancy,  I  bought  a  small 
tarantass,  and  by  invitation  I  joined  their  party  ^/*  route 
for  Irkutsk. 

As  far  as  Krasnojarsk,  a  distance  of  about  523  versts 
(  362  miles  ),  we  continued  night  and  day.  Every 
two  or  three  hours  we  drew  up  at  a  small  village 
and  changed  horses.  With  the  exception  of  hav- 
ing once  or  twice  to  wait  for  horses,  the  breaking 
of  axles  and  sundry  portions  of  our  vehicles,  we  had 
but  little  difficulty.  The  road  was  straight,  and  as 
far  as  Bogotol,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  insignificant 
undulations,  was  quite  flat.  At  this  point,  however,  the 
undulations  increased  in  size  and  we  saw  some  hills. 
On  either  side  of  us  there  was  generally  a  strip  of 
cultivated  ground,  but  beyond  that  there  came  black 
woods  of  scrubby  spruce  and  fir.  If  it  were  possible 
to  look  down  upon  this  main  road  of  Siberia  from  a 
great  height,  I  think  that  we  should  see  it  like  a  nar- 
row band  of  cultivation  and  log-hut  villages  runniog 
through  a  wilderness  of  wood.  However,  seeing  it  aa 
I  did,  one  might  be  easily  impressed  with  the  idea 
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that  Siberia  was  a  highly  oxiltivated  bountry. 

When  we  reached  Ejasnojarsk,  where  there  are 
8ome  real  hills,  we  were  all  so  tired  that  it  was  unani* 
mouslj  agreed  we  should  stop  for  a  wash  and  a 
sleep.  On  the  evening  of  our  arrival  we  were  very 
kindly  invited  by  the  military  governor  of  the  town 
to  dine  with  him.  He  was  evidently  delighted  to 
have  guests  visiting  the  oasis  of  civilization  over 
which  he  ruled.  Every  thing  that  he  could  think 
of  he  did  to  amuse  us, — he  talked  imceasingly,  told 
stories,  brought  in  his  pets  for  us  to  see,  amongst 
which,  so  far  as  I  remember,  there  were  a  fox  and  a 
pony,  all  of  which  were  marched  round  the  drawing 
room ;  but  it  was  no  use,  our  inclinations  for  sleep 
were  too  great  to  be  overcome  by  these  exhibitions. 
For  some  time  I  listlessly  regarded  my  enthusiastio 
host,  until  at  last  completely  overcome  I  fell  asleep. 

Krasnojarsk,  like  most  Siberian  towns  has  its  dub 
and  theatre,  but  the  latter,  unfortunately  for  the  in- 
habitants, who  like  all  Siberians  so  far  as  I  could  see 
are  passionably  fond  of  the  theatre,  has  but  seldom 
the  opportunity  of  securing  the  services  of  a  troupe  of 
actors. 

From  Krasnojarsk  to  Irkutsk  (  1006  versts  or  670 
miles  )  the  road  was  very  similar  to  that  from  Tomsk. 
At  Nijni  Udinsk  snow  fell  and  greatly  impeded 
our  progress.  The  roads  were  so  very  slippery 
that  it  often  happened,  both  night  and  day,  that  we 
had  to  get  out  of  our  carriages  and  help  our  struggl- 
ing horses  in  getting  up  the  hills.  In  going  down 
one  slope  one  horse  was  over-ruu,  and  we  had  to  leave 
him  on  the  road  side  for  dead. 

Toiling  along  we  at  length  reached  the  last  station 
before  Irkutsk.     Here  we  found  a  number  of  General 
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Smirnoff's  friends  who  had  oome  to  bid  him  welcome. 
Just  before  reaching  Irkutsk  we  passed  a  large  church 
containing  the  remains  of  S.  Ennocainti  (S.  Innocent), 
which  are  said  to  remain  as  fresh  as  when  he  died. 
8.  Ennocainti,  who  is  regarded,  I  believe,  as  the  chief 
of  the  Siberian  saints,  was  originally  a  missionary  who 
in  1721  was  sent  to  China ;  the  Chinese  government 
refusing  him  admission  to  that  country,  he  finally  in 
1727  settled  at  Irkutsk.  Here  we  waited  a  short 
time,  whilst  my  friends  went  inside,  to  make  an  offer- 
ing to  the  saint  for  their  safe  arrival.  After  crossing 
the  Angara  by  a  flying  bridge  we  were  in  Irkutsk,  the 
S.  Petersburg  of  the  Eastern  Russias. 

As  an  example  of  the  prices  of  travelling,  I  may 
give  the  following  account  of  my  expenses  between 
Tomsk  and  Irkutsk,  a  distance  of  1659  J  versts  or  1039 
mileF.  The  time  taken  to  travel  this  distance,  exclusive 
of  the  20  hours  in  Erasnojarsk,  was  about  8i  days. 
West  Siberia. 

From  Tomsk  to  within  80  vents  of  Krasnojarsk, 
a  distance  of  628  versts,  8  horses  each  1 J       roubiw  kopeckt 
kopecks  per  verst.  23.      58 

East  Siberia. 

30  versts  intoKrasnojarsk^S  horses  at  3  kopecks 
per  verst.  2.      70 

Krasnojarsk  to  Irkutsk,  1006  i/s  versts  at  the 
same  rate. 

Drink  money  to  drivers  at  70  stayons. 

Grease  for  wheels. 

Expen8<>s  in  Krasnojarsk. 

Blacksmith  for  repairs  to  carriage. 

Food  bought  on  the  road,  ahout. 

Roubles  "104.       63 

To  this,  which  is  about  £  15  sterling,  must  be  added 
the  cost  of  food  which  I  took  with  me,  and  the  padoro^ 
jue  or  order  for  horses. 
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As  the  winter  roads  were  not  yet  formed,  and  the 
rivers  not  sufficiently  frozen  for  the  passage  of  sleighs, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  there  was  sufficient  ice  to 
ohstruct  boats,  I  followed  the  advice  of  my  Russian 
companions,  and  took  up  my  quarters  for  a  month 
at  Irkutsk.  At  first  I  stayed  in  a  hotel,  but  as  this, 
like  most  Siberian  things,  was  very  expensive,  I  remov- 
ed to  private  lodgings  which  were  much  more  econo- 
mical. In  Irkutsk  there  is  a  theatre  which  is  open 
every  other  night,  two  clubs  where  once  a  week  there 
is  generally  dancing,  a  geographical  society,  a  news- 
paper, and  other  means  for  education  and  enjoyment 
much  as  are  found  in  Western  Russia. 

At  the  hotels,  of  which  there  are  some  six  or  eight, 
you  may  choose  your  dinner  from  a  list  of  50  dishes. 
The  people,  with  whom  through  my  travelling  acquain- 
t^nces  I  had  every  opportunity  of  associating,  seem- 
ed to  be  self-contained, — they  knew  little  of  the 
outer  world  and  they  apparently  cared  less.  A 
foreign  visitor  is,  if  I  may  judge  from  the  lengthy  des- 
cription he  elicits  in  the  local  paper,  and  the  battery 
of  glasses  which  are  brought  to  play  upon  him  in  the 
theatre,  a  "  rara  amJ*  On  reaching  Irkutsk  one  ex- 
periences the  same  kind  of  enjoyment  that  you  have 
after  a  morning  bath.  A  sort  of  reaction  sets  in,  and 
you  feel  that  you  are  once  more  in  a  position  to  lead 
the  life  of  an  ordinary  individual.  Whilst  paying  calls 
and  visits  in  Irkutsk  I  was  occstsionally  startled  by 
several  of  my  friends  and  acquaintances  most  seriously 
recommending  me,  if  I  wished  to  reach  Japan  quickly, 
to  turn  back  to  England  and  go  vid  America.  When 
I  was  at  home,  and  travelling  in  imagination  across  a 
Mercator's  Chart,  on  which  I  staked  out  the  distances 
with  a  pair  of  compasses,  I  always  thought  that  if 
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erer  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  reach  Irkutsk  I  could 
consider  myself  as  being  almost  in  Japan.  I  had 
reached  the  expected  goal,  and  then  to  be  told  that  I 
was  farther  off  my  destination  than  I  was  three  and 
a  half  months  ago  at  starting,  was  most  dishearten- 
ing. For  numerous  reasons  having  settled  that  it 
would  never  do  to  retreat,!  made  enquiries  and  found 
that  from  Irkutsk  I  had  two  courses  open  for  me,  one 
to  go  down  the  Amoor,  which  before  I  could  reach  it 
would  have  been'  frozen  over,  and  therefore  must  have 
been  travelled  along  in  sleighs  rather  than  in 
steamers,  and  the  other  was  to  go  to  Kiachta  and 
travel  with  camels  across  Mongolia  to  Pekin.  Not- 
withstanding the  poor  trust  which  my  friends  placed 
in  the  amiability  of  the  Mongols,  I  chose  this  route, 
for  had  I  gone  by  the  former  it  might  have  been 
necessary  to  have  remained  in  Vladivostock  until  the 
end  of  April,  before  the  ice  would  have  broken  up  and 
I  could  have  obtained  a  vessel  for  Japan. 

It  was  with  feelings  of  sorrow  that  I  took  leave  of 
Irkutsk.  This  was  partly  on  account  of  leaving 
friends  who  had  shewn  me  so  much  kindness,  and 
partly  because  I  knew  something  of  the  miseries  be- 
fore me. 

I  started  on  the  23"*  November  in  a  sleigh,  and  for 
the  first  time  since  leaving  Novgorod,  I  was  quite  alone. 
The  roads  were  very  rough,  and  I  did  not  find  sleigh 
travelling  that  easy  gliding  motion  I  had  anticipated  ; 
it  was  in  fact  quite  the  reverse,  and  I  think  that  I  had 
as  much  bumping  in  the  sleigh  as  I  had  previously  ex- 
perienced in  the  tarantass.  As  the  Baikal  lake  was 
not  yet  frozen  over  and  there  was  so  much  ice  that 
steamers  were  prevented  from  crossing,  I  had  to  take 
the  long  road  roimd  its  southern  extremity.    Most  of 
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this  w^  mountainous,  and  for  the  first  time  I  may  say 
that  I  saw  a  country  approaching  the  picturesque. 
Hovever  it  was  very  cold  and  very  lonely,  ^ere 
were  very  few- villages,  and  the  post  stations  where 
something  enlivening  might  have  been  expected  usual* 
ly  consisted  of  solitary  log  houses  built  in  amongst 
the  firs  at  the  bottom  of  a  sheltered  valley.  As  I 
never  met  any  travellers  on  this  road,  the  sudden 
appearance  of  two  men  one  night  somewhat  alarmed 
me.  The  driver  had  stopped  to  do  something  to  his 
horses,  when  in  front  of  me  T  heard  a  whistle  which 
was  immediately  replied  to.  This  roused  me  from  my 
drowsy  state,  and  I  sat  upright  in  the  sleigh  and  order- 
ed the  man  to  drive  his  fastest.  This  he  did.  Bash* 
ing  down  into  the  bottom  of  a  ravine  we  rose  quickly 
upon  the  opposite  side,  when  I  saw  two  men  stand* 
^ng  beneath  the  trees,  one  on  either  side  of  the  road. 
We  passed  between  them ;  nobody  spoke  and  nobody 
did  anything. 

Before  starting  I  had  been  told  that  this  portion  of 
the  country  was  very  dangerous,  being  filled  with  escap* 
ed  convicts.  This,  together  with  the  general  desolate 
character  of  the  district  through  which  I  was  passings 
may  have  aroused  fears  which  were  as  likely  as  not  quite 
groundless.  Although  there  were  but  few  cases  that  I 
heard  of^  where  travellers  had  been  attacked  along  these 
roads,  yet  nearly  every  Russian  when  travelling  carries 
his  revolver.  This  is  generally  a  tiny  little  weapon 
swung  by  a  silken  cord  about  his  neck,  which  I  suspect 
is  more  for  show  and  ornament  than  for  active  service. 
When  I  left  Irkutsk  I  was  fully  assured  that  I  should 
find  snow  all  the  way  to  Kiachta,  and  it  would  be  there- 
fore advisable  for  me  to  buy  my  own  sleigh.  After 
passing  Selenginsk  the  snow  became  less  and  less, 
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until  I  reached  a  Bmall  post  station  oalled  Povoro* 
truya  where  I  saw  that  it  was  impossible  to  go  on  far* 
ther  in  my  sleigh,  and -that  I  must  hire  a  carriage. 
Feeling  annoyed  at  having  purchased  a  sleigh  and 
having  thus  to  leave  it,  I  persisted  in  having  horses, 
and  started  over  the  stones  towards  the  next  post 
station.  The  shaking  soon  dissipated  my  obstinacy, 
and  leaving  my  vehicle  with  the  post  master,  who  gave 
me  a  receipt  for  the  same,  should  I  or  my  friends  ever 
return  that  way,  I  completed  the  rest  of  my  journey 
to  Kiachta  ^^  pereclodnoV^ 

This  may  be  a  warning  to  future  travellers  never  to 
buy  a  conveyance  during  those  months  when  the  roads 
are  neither  fit  for  sleighs  or  carriages ;  otherwise  he 
may  find  himself  hundreds  of  miles  away  firom  any 
large  town  at  a  small  log  hut  amongst  the  fir  trees, 
where  he  will  have  to  relinquish  his  vehicle,  and 
proceed  upon  his  journey  with  the  only  comforting 
idea  that  he  owns  property  in  Siberia, 

With  regard  to  the  purchase  of  carriages,  so  £Btr  as  I 
could  judge,  it  would  seem  that  when  he  relinquishes 
them  he  must  be  prepared  to  be  as  great  a  loser  as  you 
are  with  sleighs.  In  Bussia  he  is  told  that  by  buying  a 
carriage,  and  driving  in  it  to  Irkutsk,  he  will  then  sell  it 
at  a  profit.  The  one  I  bought  at  Tomsk  cost  me  120 
roubles.  After  paying  for  horses  to  drag  it  nearly 
1000  miles  to  Irkutsk,  for  I  myself  rode  in  the  carriage 
with  Baron  Stackelberg,  I  occupied  myself  during  my 
month's  residence  in  that  city  in  endeavouring  to  sell 
it.  A  preliminary  wash,  for  it  had  become  very  dirty  on 
the  roads,  and  some  slight  repairs  cost  me  10  roubles. 
After  all  this  the  highest  bid  was  only  20  roubles, 
and  this  I  had  eventually  to  accept.  The  moral  to 
be  derived  from  my  experiences  is,  that  foreigners 
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when  travelling  in  Bnssia,  unless  they  make  their 
journey  wholly  by  sleigh,  or  else  wholly  by  carriage, 
ought  not  to  buy  a  vehicle,  unless  they  are  prepared  to 
sacrifice  from  80  to  100  per  cent  of  their  outlay. 

After  passing  through  an  interesting  volcanic  dis- 
trict near  Ealenishnaya,  I  reached  Trotiskojarsk  very 
tired  on  the  28th  of  November.  I  was  now  upon 
the  Mongolian  frontier,  6388  versts  or  4258  miles  dis- 
tants  fi^m  S.  Petersburg. 

Baring  this  portion  of  my  journey  the  cold  had 
been  something  intense,  my  moustache  and  beard  be- 
ing often  so  tightly  frozen  together  that,  without 
thawing  off  the  ice,  I  was  unable  to  open  my  mouth. 
All  my  food,  including  wine,  was  frozen  solid,  and  in 
spite  of  sheep-skin  clothes  and  many  skin-covers  I 
often  felt  bitterly  cold. 


PAET    II 
ACROSS  MONGOLIA  TO  PEKIN- 


Trotiskojarsk  is  situated  near  the  head  of  an  open 
sandy  valley  between  two  ranges  of  moderately  high 
hills.  This  is  a  moderately  large  town,  chiefly  made 
up  of  small  wooden  houses,  and  containing  about  5000 
inhabitants.  The  aristocratic  portion  of  this  com- 
munity reside  at  Kiachta,  which  is  a  small  place  made 
up  of  churches  and  a  few  well  built  houses  about  two 
miles  farther  down  the  valley.  About  100  yards 
feurther,  you  cross  the  Mongolian  frontier  and  enter 
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the  Chinese  town  of  Maimachin.  At  the  time  of  mj 
orrivaly  excepting  upon  the  hUl  tops,  there  was  but 
little  snow,  although  farther  to  the  East  it  had  fallen 
in  quantity.  In  consequence  of  this  want  of  snow 
about  Kiachta,  sleighs  are  but  seldom  used. 

On  reaching  this  place  it  had  been  my  intention  to 
proceed  across  Mongolia  with  a  friend,  a  Russian  officer. 
As  he  was  travelling  on  official  duty  he  was  privilege 
ed  to  travel  as  a  courier  by  a  special  route.  Although 
this  route  which  is  traversed  by  couriers  is  much 
longer  than  that  taken  by  the  trains  of  camels,  which 
are  ever  (O'ossing  and  recrossing  with  loads  of  mer- 
chandise, it  is  acoomplished  much  more  quickly,  as 
riders  are  sent  on  ahead  to  collect  horses  from  the  in- 
habitants. This  is  not  always  possible  upon  the  other 
route,  and  it  is  especially  difficult  to  obtain  horses 
during  the  winter  months  when  many  of  the  sunmier 
inhabitants  have  shifted  their  quarters.  Although 
much  influence  and  argument  were  applied  to  the 
Commissary  of  the  Frontier,  my  project  of  proceeding 
by  this  route  was  knocked  on  the  head  by  his  clearly 
shewing  that  there  was  a  compact  between  the  Russian 
and  Chinese  Q-overnments,  by  which  it  was  only 
allowable  for  couriers  who  were  Russian  subjects  to 
take  this  road,  and  therefore  for  him  to  fill  up  the 
form  required  to  be  presented  to  the  Chinese  governor 
of  the  adjoining  town  of  Maimachin,  and  by.  the 
outriders  in  search  of  horses,  for  two  couriers  instead 
of  for  one,  would  have  been  a  breach  of  contract. 
My  only  alternative  was  now  to  say  good  bye  to  my 
Mend,  and  to  make  preparations  for  twenty  extra 
days  in  crossing  the  tract  of  snow  which  was  before 
me.  These  were  made  with  difficulty,  and  I  then 
hired  camels  to  join  a  caravan  which  was  to  cross  in 
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A  few  days'  time. 

It  was  eleven  days  after  my  amTal  in  Kiabhta 
before  I  was  ready  to  leave  it,  which  I  did  at  midday 
en  the  9th  of  December.  I  had  with  me  as  an  atten- 
dant, a  CoBsack  very  kindly  given  to  me  by  M.  Ffaffins 
the  Commissary.  I  also  had  four  camels,  one  of  which 
was  harnessed  to  a  small  two- wheeled  Ohineee  car^ 
called  a  "  Telega  "  or  "  Turga  '\  The  contract  whidi 
I  made  with  the  Mongols  was  to  the  effect  that  they 
should  take  me  to  Kalgan  in  30  days  for  100  silver  rou- 
bles. For  every  day  under  that  time  I  was  to  pay 
three  roubles  extra,  and  for  every  day  beyond  that  time 
they  were  to  pay  me  three  roubles.  There  was  also  a 
olause  that  a  tent,  fire,  &  water  should  be  supplied.  In 
onr  train  we  had  altogether  nearly  100  camels,  and  these 
were  looked  after  by  five  Mongols.  After  crossing  a 
imall  open  square  outside  Kiachta,  we  were  under  the 
palisading  of  the  Chinese  frontier  town  of  Maimaohin, 
which,  I  may  remark,  is  the  cleanest  specimen  of  a 
Chinese  town  that  I  have  ever  seen.  The  officials  and 
Bierohants  who  live  in  it  are  not  permanent  residents, 
and  are  said  not  to  regard  it  as  a  home,  a  feeling  which 
may  help  in  allowing  it  to  be  easily  separated  firom  the 
Chinese  Empire. 

Immediately  outside  Maimachin  we  were  in  the 
ocmutiy  which,  like  that  round  Kiaohta,  is  very  san^ 
dy.  In  the  plains  between  the  hills  there  were  many 
Toorts ''  (the  Russian  name  for  the  Mongolian  felt 
tent),  around  which  cattle  were  gradng  on  the  ends 
of  tall  brown  tufts  of  grass,  which  cropped  up  through 
the  snow. 

By  8  P.  M.  we  reached  a  place  called  Stamock, 
where  there  were  a  few  *  Yourts'.  This  was  about  30 
^«ts  firom  Kiachta.      The  temperature  was  — 21^R. 
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After  a  cup  of  tea  roand  a  fire,  we  tra?eU(id  aaiil  2.30 
A:  M.  to  a  plaoe  called  Yeroh,  where  we  got  quarters 
ia  a  small  yoart,  inside  which,  in  addition  to  the  men, 
women,  and  children,  there  were  three  goats  and  a  pig^ 
Next  daj  at  about  10  A.  M.  we  walked  over  the  frosea 
ILUra. 

Our  general  plan  of  travelling  was  as  follows.  Dnr* 
ing  the  day  we  w^re  on  the  move  until  about  7  or  8 
V,  M.,  at  which  lime  we  stopped  at  a  yourt  to  get  a 
cup  of  tea.  After  this  we  continued  until  12  P.  M. 
or  2  A.  M.,  wlien  we  halted  to  have  a  sleq>  and  then 
to  start  again  at  8  to  10  A.  M.  in  the  morning.  Aa 
we  went  on,  the  country  became  more  hilly  and  the 
snow  more  plentiful.  During  the  night  I  usually 
rode  in  the  waggon,  but  I  was  compelled  to  walk  up  the 
hills.  The  temperature  at  night  was  generally  about 
— 18^  R.  To  withstand  this  I  was  clothed  in  a  suit  of 
sheep  skin,  and  wore  felt  boots.  When  in  the  waggon' 
in  addition  to  a  large  wolf-skin  robe,  I  found  that  two 
rugs  of  sheep-skin  were  also  necessary*  On  some  of  the 
hills  there  were  a  few  fir  trees,  whilst  in  the  valleys 
where  the  rivers  were  there  were  a  few  small  willows. 
The  trees  I  often  observed  only  grew  upon  the  North 
side  of  the  hills.  During  the  afternoon  of  the.  11th  I 
counted  upon  our  right  13  small  lines  of  hills  all  run-* 
ning  east  and  west;  on  their  south  sides  these  were  steep 
and  barren,  whilst  upon  their  north  sides  the  slopes 
were  gentle  and  were  covered  with  trees.  The  gentle 
slope  upon  the  north  is  due  to  the  trees  and  other  ve- 
getation, which  prevent  rain  and  other  diunt^^ting 
agents  from  readily  washing  away  the  materials  <^ 
which  the  hiUs  are  made  up.  If  the  reverse  had  been 
the  ease,  and  the  gentle  slope  had  given  rise  to  the 
vegetation,  I  ought  to  have  seen  trees  upon  a  few 
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gentle  slopes  which  I  observed  to  the  south,  but  this 
was  not  the  case.  These  trees  were  larch  and  pine. 
Near  the  rivers  I  saw  willows  and  also,  I  think,  poplar. 
In  some  of  the  valleys  I  saw  sections  of  alluvium  up 
to  40  feet  in  thickness.  It  was  made  up  of  fine 
sand,  and  was  filled  with  fragments  of  granitic  rooks. 
On  the  night  of  the  12th  we  passed  through  the 
Makatah  Pass.  Our  slippery  snow-covered  road  here 
led  up  a  steep  valley,  bounded  right  and  left  with  pre- 
cipitous hills  covered  with  large  birch  trees.  We  here 
met  a  caravan  of  about  200  camels  travelling  in  an  op«- 
posite  direction.  To  pass  this  train  and  get  to  the  top 
of  the  pass  was  a  troublesome  struggle.  The  camels 
and  two  oxen,  which  it  had  been  necessary  to  hire  for 
my  waggon  before  entering  the  pass,  slipped  and  fell 
continuously.  I  found  walking  at  night  very  trying, 
of  the  cold  being  intense  enough  to  continually 
bridge  icicles  across  my  mouth  and  to  freeze  my  beard 
tightly  to  my  coat.  At  2  P.  M.  we  reached  a  few 
yourts  at  a  place  called  Barah,  after  27  hours'  travel- 
ling and  with  only  half  an  hour's  rest.  During  this 
time  the  camels  were  without  food,  and  it  was  18  hours 
since  I  myself  had  eaten.  Eating  only  once  a  day  is 
at  first  trying,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  do  other- 
wise when  travelling  during  the  winter  months.  Our 
^travelling  was  so  arranged  as  to  take  advantage  of  the 
moonlight.  At  about  midnight  on  the  1 3th  we  passed 
the  Olindowa  Pass,  at  7  A.  M .  next  morning  the  6a- 
tinawa,and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  wereached 
Urga,  the  religious  centre  of  Mongolia.  I  made  my 
way  to  the  Russian  Consulate,  which  lies  about  IV2 miles 
away  from  the  town  on  its  east  side,  at  which  place 
I  was  very  kindly  received.  The  approach  to  the  town 
is  down  a  broad  flat  valley,  bounded  on  either  side  by 
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8taep  hills.  At  right  angles  to  the  end  of  this  valley 
is  a  high  range  of  hills,  heneath  which,  at  the  juno* 
tore,  so  to  speak,  of  three  openings  in  the  hills,  Urga 
is  situated.  The  houses  in  Urga  are  very  small  and 
are  made  of  mud,  very  much  like  those  of  an  Arab 
village.  You  cannot  see  much  of  them  on  account 
of  high  palisadiugs  of  poles  by  which  each  of  them 
is  surrounded.  Walking  along  the  streets  you  pass 
between  two  suoli  rows  of  paUsades  about  10  feet 
in  height,  the  joints  Wtween  which  are  carefully  filled 
with  clay.  There  are  many  churches  in  the  town, 
most  of  which  in  shape  are  very  like  large  circuses. 
These  are  the  life  of  the  place,  and  the  thundering  boom 
of  a  Mongolian  service  may  be  heard  issuing  from 
them  at  all  hours.  The  inhabitants  number  about 
]  5,000.  There  is  a  famous  Mongolian  Doctor  living 
here,  Chio-in-dun  by  name,  who  is  visited  not  only 
by  Mongolians,  but  by  Russians  and  other  strangers, 
who  make  the  anluous  journey  to  Urga  in  order  to 
consult  him.  Bound  an  open  square  in  the  town  I 
found  several  small  stores  kept  by  Russians,  where 
many  things  were  for  sale,  even  to  walking  dolls.  In 
this  part  of  the  town  much  business  was  going  on. 
There  were  many  clusters  of  camels  and  ponies,  all  ap- 
parently exposed  for  sale.  Small  huts  of  felt,  about  the 
size  of  large  packing  cases,  were  standing  about  difiSar- 
ent  parts  of  the  square.  These  were  small  shops 
which  at  night  time  oould  be  carried  home.  Black- 
smiths  with  portable  forges,  hawkers  selling  hats,  and 
pious  Mongols  turning  the  great  vertical  drums,  which 
are  set  up  in  many  places  as  ^*  praying  machines", 
filled  up  the  Uanks  between  the  establishments  of  those 
whose  employments  were  more  lucrative  and  extensive. 
I  left  Urga  on  the  morning  of  Thnisday  the  16th« 
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About  15  minutea  after  starting  we  sHrted  along 
the  palisaded  walls  of  another  town  oalled  Mai- 
maohin,  a  place  which  on  account  of  its  Chinese 
owners,  the  Mongols  regard  with  jealousy.  The 
valley  is  here  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  broad, 
and  is  covered  with  large  limestone  boulders.  Not 
long  after  passing  the  town  we  walked  across  the 
B.  Tola,  which  was  apparently  made  up  of  2  streams, 
each  about  20  yards  broad.  On  some  of  the  hills, 
where  steep  scarps  prevented  an  accumulation  of 
snow,  red-coloured  stratified  rocks  dipping  to  the 
south  were  visible.  In  the  valleys,  however,  the  bould- 
ers were  of  limestone  and  granite  rocks.  On  the  north 
and  north-west  sides  of  the  hills  a  few  trees  remain- 
ed, but  before  the  next  day  was  ended  all  had  disap- 
peared. With  this  disappearance  of  the  trees,  mag- 
pies, which  had  thus  far  accompanied  us,  also  disap- 
peared, and  all  that  we  had  left  to  us  as  companions 
were  many  large  Up  jk  ravens.  These  were  so  bold  in 
riding  on  the  camels*  backs  and  tearing  open  bags 
containing  provisions,  that  they  became  very  trou- 
blesome. As  yourts  were  not  to  be  found,  I  had  now 
to  live  with  my  five  Mongols  in  our  own  small  canvas 
tent.  During  the  aftenioon  the  temperature  was 
usually — 140  or— 150  R.  and  at  night  it  sank  to 
—200  and— 250  R.  At  times  between  12  and  3  in 
the  afternoon  we  scraped  a  piece  of  ground  dear  of 
snow,  and  pitched  our  tent.  "We  there  cooked  our 
daily  meal  in  the  pungent  smoke  of  a  fire  made  out  of 
camels'-dung.  Whilst  this  was  going  on,  the  camels 
were  turned  loose  from  half  an  hour  to  2  hours,  to 
ramble  about  in  search  of  food,  after  which  they 
were  brought  back  to  the  tent  and  made  to  sit  down 
between  their  packs,  to  rest  whilst  we  slept.      At 
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8  or  9  P.  M.  we  were  again  upon  the  move,  and 
after  traTelling  all  night  we  continued  until  the 
same  time  next  daj.  The  oouutry  was  hilly,  but 
smooth  in  outline.  On  the  mc^ming  of  the  19iiif 
we.  entered  a  large  plain,  which  was  brown  with 
grass  cropping  up  through  the  covering  of  snow. 
The  hiUs  surrounding  this  plain,  which  was  typical  of 
the  country  for  several  succeeding  days,  although  not 
high,  were  very  rugged.  They  were  made  up  of  black, 
and  in  some  cases,  reddish  rocks  of  a  volcanic  origin. 
On  many  of  the  plains  between  the  hills  small  herds 
of  antelopes  were  dotted  about,  but  these,  although 
not  appearing  to  be  greatly  alarmed  at  any  approaoh 
which  was  made  to  them,  kept  slowly  trotting 
on  ahead  at  a  distance  of  from  300  to  600  and  800 
yards.  Where  the  snow  had  been  blown  away  by 
the  wind,  or  worn  away  by  traffic,  I  saw  large  quanti- 
ties of  agate  and  chalcedony,  resulting  from  the  decom- 
position of  the  volcanic  rocks.  In  several  of  the  valleys 
there  were  a  few  **  Yourts,"  at  many  of  which  a  few 
herds  of  cattle,  together  with  some  sheep  and  ponies, 
could  be  seen.  Some  of  the  I'erds  of  ponies  number- 
ed as  many  as  500.  At  night  time,  when  we  camped, 
we  generally  did  so  at  some  place  where  the  snow  was 
thin  and  there  had  been  a  previous  encampment.  In 
such  places  we  were  now  able  to  pick  up  a  little  cow 
and  horse-dung,  which  made  a  much  more  cheerful 
and  warmer  fire  than  that  from  camel's.  As  the  snow 
was  now  becoming  scanty  we  always  picked  up  any 
pieces  of  ice  we  met  with  along  the  road,  to  melt  for 
water  in  the  evening.  Being  able  to  obtain  plenty 
of  water  either  from  snow  or  ice  is  the  only  advantage 
that  Mongolia  gives  to  the  winter  traveller,  as  compen- 
sation for  all  the  other  disadvantages.     Although   it 
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was  now  usually  dark  at  our  starting  time,  which  was 
from  7  to  9  P.  M.,  we  were  not  deterred  from  push- 
ing on,  as  the  track  was  clearly  visible  as  a  black  band 
through  the  white  snow.  At  1  P.  M.  on  the  22nd  we 
reached  a  village  called  Teck-sha-buinta.  It  con- 
tained about  150  buildings,  many  of  which  were  like 
small  store-houses  built  of  wood,  which  I  presume 
must  have  come  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Urga. 
There  were  also  four  churches.  The  town  is  situat- 
ed on  a  flat  plain  below  a  low  rise.  Immediately  on 
my  arrival  myself  and  my  Cossack  were  surrounded 
by  an  inquisitive  crowd.  Although  we  endeavoured 
to  take  aU  in  good  part,  this  inquisitiveness  soon  led 
to  impudence,  and  those  at  the  back  tried  to  push 
those  in  front  upon  the  top  of  us.  Fearing  lest  this 
should  lead  to  hostilities,  which  under  the  trying  posi- 
tion of  being  buflfeted  and  jeered  at  were  difficult  to 
refrain  from,  I  hit  upon  a  happy  expedient  of  divert- 
ing their  attention.  I  had  in  my  pocket  a  number 
of  small  Bussian  coins  and  brass  buttons.  Shewing 
one  of  these  to  the  crowd,  I  threw  it  in  the  air,  and 
let  them  scramble.  With  this  they  were  so  attracted, 
that  before  I  had  tossed  away  40  kopecs  and  a  few 
brass  buttons,  our  caravan  was  on  the  move  out  of  the 
village.  This  was  the  largest  sum  of  money  disburs<* 
ed  upon  the  road,  and  I  always  thought  that  it  was 
well  spent.  At  5  P.  M.  that  evening  we  reached 
Eooistelroi,  a  place  where  there  were  5  or  6  yourts, 
the  head  quarters  of  a  Mongolian  Manderin  or  Niyin, 
called  Besherilt.  On  uearing  the  place  I  had  to  get 
bto  my  cart,  on  account  of  the  dogs  which  at  nearly 
all  the  yourts  in  Mongolia  are  a  plague  to  approach* 
ing  strangers.  Here  it  was  declared  that  our  camels, 
through  sore  feet  and  other  causes,  were  unfit  to  go 
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tny  farther,  and  fresh  ones  must  be  obtained.  This 
took  three  days,  during  which  time  I  lived  in  one  of 
the  jourts,  which  was  used  as  a  kitchen,  in  oompanj 
with  two  cooks,  several  girls,  and  a  variable  number  of 
passing  visitors.  During  my  stay  I  had  numbers 
of  visitors  to  examine  my  property  and  watch  my 
actions,  all  of  which  were  apparently  both  interesting 
and  amusing.  I  was  never  honored  by  an  invitation 
to  the  yourt  of  the  Manderin.  Perhaps  I  had  com- 
mitted a  breach  in  some  point  of  Mongolian  etiquette, 
but  what  my  failings  were  I  never  discovered. 
However,  my  objects  of  interest  were  taken  in  for  hira 
to  see,  and  in  return  he  drew  some  pictures  for  me 
on  a  piece  of  paper. 

As  my  residence  amongst  the  Mongols  was  of  so 
short  duration,  I  had  but  little  opportunity  to  gain 
much  idea  of  tlieir  character.  Two  features  were 
however  too  prominent  to  be  overlooked,  even  by  the 
most  unobservant.  Tlie  first  of  these  was  their  light- 
heartedness,  which  contrasted  very  strongly  with  the 
stolidity  of  their  neighbours  the  Chinese.  They  were 
ever  ready  to  make  and  to  enjoy  a  joke,  and  more 
especially  so,  if  it  were  in  any  way  practical.  The 
other  feature  was  their  hospitality.  When  visitors 
came  to  our  tent  f hey  were  apparently  always  wel- 
come, and  they  seldom  went  away  without  having 
taken  part  in  a  meal. 

When  I  was  in  Russia,  the  Mongols  had  always 
been  represented  to  me  as  characters  of  the  blackest 
dye,  amongst  whom  it  was  hardly  safe  to  travel.  This 
was  the  chief  reason  why  I  was  urged  to  take  the 
Amoor  route  rather  than  the  one  via  Pekin.  If  our 
only  acquaintance  with  the  Mongols  had  been  from 
histories  which  described  their  ancestors  the  Huns, 
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who  overran  Europe  and  Asia,  and  of  leaders  like 
Ohengis  Elian  and  Timour,  who  whilst  massaoring 
their  millions  and  building  pyramids  of  human  heads, 
subjected  an  extent  of  territory  whicdi  was  unparallel- 
ed by  the  warriors  of  other  nations,  we  might  natu- 
rally expect  to  find  in  the  relics  of  these  conquerors, 
the  embers  of  a  warlike  spirit  and  a  ferocious  nature. 
However,  to  the  superficial  gase  of  a  passing  traveller 
the  whole  of  this  has  entirely  disappeared,  and  you  only 
see  what  is  apparently  a  simple-minded  quiet  pastoral 
people.  By  some  these  signs  are  regarded  as  the  slum- 
bering  of  a  Vesuvius  which  may  yet  burst  forth  to 
swallow  up  a  modem  Naples,  as  it  did  an  ancient  Pom- 
peii, but  from  my  experiences  I  should  say  the  vol- 
canic spirit  of  the  Mongolians  is  no  longer  dormant, 
but  quite  extinct.  The  country  surrounding  Eooistel- 
roi,  like  that  ^ich  I  had  already  passed  over,  was  of  a 
volcanic  nature.  Most  of  the  hills  were  low  and  un- 
dulatiug,  but  there  were  a  few  which  rose  to  heights  of 
about  400  feet,  and  had  ragged  summits.  The  ground 
was  everywhere  perforated  by  the  burrows  of  small 
marmots,  which  were  very  full  of  fleas.  In  addition  to 
a  few  large  kites  and  ravens  one  or  two  few  finches  were 
to  be  seen.  These,  with  the  antelopes,  a  small  sand 
partridge  (?)  and  a  doubtful  wolf  were  the  only  varie- 
ties of  animal  life  which  I  saw.  The  Mongols  manage 
to  shoot  the  antelopes  by  means  of  a  long  rifle  with  a 
small  bore.  It  has  a  flint  lock,  and  costs  at  Urga 
about  £  1.  We  left  Eooistelroi  about  midday  on  the 
25th  Dec  The  temperature  rose  to  —  10^  E,  and 
in  consequence  I  had  a  wash. 

For  some  distance  the  road  led  along  the  bed  of  a 
small  water  course  the  sides  of  which,  as  well  as  an  is- 
land in  it,  were  covered  with  tufts  of  tall  grass.      In 
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these  there  were  many  hares.  Their  bodies  were 
brown,  but  their  tails,  which  I  had  many  opportunities 
of  observing,  were  black.  The  water  was  not  a  con- 
tinuous stream,  but  in  frozen  pools  from  10  to  f50  yards 
in  breadth.  In  addition  to  the  black  basaltic  rocks 
which  had  been  so  common,  there  were  some  expo- 
sures of  a  pinkish  porphyritic  fekite.  In  the  evening 
I  saw  some  large  boulders  of  granite.  These  were  ly- 
ing on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  I  think  they  had 
been  produced  by  disintegration  from  the  rocks  on 
which  they  were  lying.  Next  day  most  of  the  country 
was  granitic,  and  there  were  so  many  boulders  about, 
that  during  the  night  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  lan- 
tern. As  we  went  on  vegetation  became  scantier,  and 
the  country  flatter.  On  the  28th  the  boulders  were  so 
numerous  and  large  that  they  formed  quite  a  rockery- 
like  feature  in  the  landscape.  The  hard  ground  began 
to  tell  upon  the  feet  of  our  camels,  and  several  houi*s 
were  spent  every  night  in  doctoring  them  and  stitch- 
ing over  the  sore  parts  small  pieces  of  leather  to  aot  as 
shoes. 

On  the  2nd  of  January  there  was  a  high  wind  from 
the  N.  W.,  and  an  increase  of  cold,  the  thermometer 
falling  to  —  25^  R.  Our  discomforts  were  increased 
by  a  driving  snow  storm  which  prevented  us  firom 
seeing  many  yards  ahread.  During  the  afternoon  a 
large  herd  of  antelopes  passed  close  by  us.  Through 
the  wreaths  of  drifting  snow  they  looked  quite  ghost- 
like. On  the  3rd  we  were  overtaken  by  a  small 
caravan  going  to  Pekin,  and  that  evening  we  camp- 
ed together  at  Borkon-lame-sum.  On  the  4th  the 
character  of  the  country  changed,  and  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  ground  now  looked  as  if  it  had  been  out 
up  into  earthworks  for  fortification.      Instead  of  the 
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gritty  remains  of  a  degraded  granite,  there  was  now 
much  red  sand.  In  the  morning  I  left  the  remainder 
of  the  caravan,  and  pushed  on  ahead  with  my  baggage 
for  Kalgan.  At  11  A.  M.  we  sighted  mountains 
before  us,  which,  from  the  fragments  of  rook  strewn 
about,  I  think  consisted  of  a  greenish  porphyry  and 
granite.  These  latter  were  very  rugged.  In  the  gap 
at  the  entrance  to  these  mountains  there  are  about 
20  yourts,  which  showed  their  black  tops  sticking  up 
through  the  tall  yellow  grass  covering  a  small  plain. 
This  place  was  called  Haila.  Magpies,  but  much 
smaller  than  those  in  Northern  Mongolia,  and  one 
stunted  fir  tree  here  made  an  appearance.  In  places 
the  snow  was  knee  deep. 

Next  day  we  were  crossing  a  very  open  flat  plain,  in 
which  there  were  many  yourts  and  several  large  herds 
of  horses.  We  travelled  until  1.30  next  morning, 
when  we  reached  a  place  called  Pogon,  where  there 
were  a  number  of  yourts  and  low  wooden  houses. 
These  latter  mark  the  limit  to  which  the  Chinese  have 
pushed  northwards.  We  took  shelter  in  a  yourt.  This 
was  so  hot,  that  it  was  only  by  keeping  on  the  ground 
that  the  place  was  bearable.  At  the  height  of  a  stand- 
iiig  man,  and  as  far  from  the  fire  as  it  was  possible  to 
get,  the  temperature  was +48^  B. 

At  this  place  my  Mongols,  having  met  with  friendsi 
partook  of  so  much  liquor  that  at  starting  time  on 
the  following  morning  they  were  unfit  to  move.  This 
was  rendered  more  aggravating  by  myself  and  my 
Cossack  being  kept  prisoners  in  the  yourt  which  had 
been  set  aside  for  us,  by  some  7  or  8  dogs.  These  were 
sitting  outside  anxiously  waiting  for  our  appearance. 

Sparrows  with  brown  heads  began  to  appear  again. 
About  7  P.  M.  on  the  night  of  the  8th,  after  travel- 
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ling  oyer  cultivated  land,  we  reached  Tourgoourta,  a 
small  village  iu  the  hills. 

Before  daybreak  on  the  following  morning,  we  had 
left  the  plains,  and  were  descending  the  steep  and  rooky 
pass  towards  Kalgan.  This  descent  was  down  one  of 
the  roughest  roads  on  which  up  to  this  time  I  had  had 
to  travel.  In  the  upper  portions  we  passed  betweea 
many  beds  of  red  earth,  but  lower  down  there  was  no* 
thing  but  huge  boulders  and  perpendicular  difib. 
In  places  the  distance  between  these  olitb  was  not 
more  than  60  yards,  and  as  this  space  was  in  many 
places  covered  from  side  to  side  by  a  sheet  of  smooth 
ice,  owing  to  the  freezing  of  a  small  stream,  we  had 
considerable  dificulties  with  our  camels. 

Before  reaching  Kalgan  a  few  stunted  trees  and 
several  flocks  of  magpies  were  seen. 

Now  and  then  we  saw  a  tower  of  the  Qreat  Wall 
standing  upon  a  peak,  like  the  dilapidated  base  of  a 
truncated  obelisk.  Here  and  there  between  the  rooks, 
small  quantities  of  earth  had  accumulated,  each  of 
which  had  been  taken  possesion  of  to  make  a  garden. 
Some  of  these  in  the  upper  portions  of  the  valley  ap- 
peared to  be  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  precipice,  aud 
it  seemed  as  if  it  were  impossible  to  approach  them 
without  the  use  of  a  bridge.  At  other  times  they  were 
situated  on  a  ledge,  to  reach  which  it  seemed  to  me  ihaf 
it  would  be  necessary  to  use  ladders.  In  places  wh«:e 
it  seemed  impossible  for  these  industrious  agricultural- 
ists to  climb  themselves,  they  had  sent  their  oxen  to 
feed,  which  looked  like  flies  clinging  to  the  face  of  some 
huge  wall.  Just  before  entering  £algan,  which  is 
divided  from  Mongolian  territory  by  the  Great  Wall, 
you'pass  through  to  a  small  village  called  Yambor- 
shaw.    At  this  place  there  are  living  the  officials  of  the 
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Russian  post  office,  and  a  few  Russian  merchants,  who 
attend  to  the  transport  of  tea  and  other  merchandise 
across  Mongolia.  Here  I  halted  on  the  9th  of  Jan- 
uary, 31  days  after  leaving  Kiachta.  My  host 
was  M.  Shismaroflf,  chief  of  the  Russian  post-office, 
whom  I  have  to  thank,  as  I  have  many  of  his  coun- 
trymen, for  the  hospitality  he  so  kindly  shewed  me. 
After  spending  a  day  and  a  half  in  washing,  sleeping, 
visiting  temples,  admiring  the  Great  Wall  and  having 
a  general  introduction  to  Chinese  life,  I  stcurted  in  a 
palaquin  carried  by  two  mules  for  Pekin. 

Passing  through  Kalgan,  which  seemed  to  be  the 
busiest  town  I  had  seen  since  leaving  London,  I  was 
soon  out  upon  the  country  roads.  Here  I  saw  many 
villages  and  towns,  with  uncountable  numbers  of  in- 
habitants. At.  night  time  I  put  up  at  an  inn,  when  X 
had  a  room  to  myself  and  a  small  coalfire.  Although 
the  floor  and  walls  of  this  room  were  made  of  dried 
mud,  and  it  was  seldom  that  there  was  any  furniture 
to  be  found,  with  my  remembrance  of  Mongolia  still 
fresh  upon  my  mind,  I  regarded  these  sleeping  accom- 
modations as  being  highly  satisfactory. 

After  passing  through  the  famous  Nankow  pass, 
where  I  saw  another  branch  of  the  Great  Wall,  I  enterr 
ed  upon  a  level  country,  which  carried  me  to  Pekin  four 
days  after  leaving  Kalgan.  Here  I  foimd  my  friend 
the  Russian  officer  who  had  journeyed  as  a  courier. 
Prom  Kiachta  to  XJrga  he  had  travelled  in  a  "taran^ 
tass'"  and  had  taken  48  hours  to  perform  a  journey 
whidi  had  occupied  me  6  days.  From  Urga  to  Kal-^ 
gan,  owing  to  an  absence  of  yourts  for  near  200  miles, 
and  a  consequent  want  of  horses,  his  travelling  had  not 
been  so  rapid  as  expected.  On  this  section  of  the 
journey  he  was  15  days^  whilst  I  had  been  24  days. 
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PART  m. 

PEKIN  TO  TIENTSIN  AND  OVERLAND 

TO  SHANGHAI. 


At  Pekin  I  spent  a  pleasant  week  with  D'*  Bushell 
of  the  English  Legation,  whom  I  have  to  thank  for 
his  kindness  and  assistance  in  seeing  the  sights  of  that 
interesting  oity.  During  the  sununer  the  greater 
portion  of  the  journey  from  Pekin  to  Tientsin  may 
be  performed  by  boat,  but  as  the  rirer  was  frozen  at 
the  time  of  my  visit,  the  journey  had  to  be  made 
by  the  aid  of  mules.  This  was  accomplished  in  two 
days.  In  Tientsin  I  spent  nearly  a  week  in  making 
preparations  for  the  overland  journey  to  Shanghai, 
and  in  waiting  for  Colonel  Unterberger,  the  Russian 
officer  who  had  preceded  me  in  traversing  Mongolia. 
The  reason  for  taking  this  journey  was  that  the  Gxdf 
of  Peohelee  was  frozen  over,  and  to  vrait  for  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  ice  which  was  expected  to  have  taken 
place  in  about  three  weeks'  time,  would  have  caused 
considerable  delay. 

At  last,  in  company  with  my  Russian  friend,  I 
left  Tientsin  for  Shanghai  at  12  A.M.  on  Saturday  the 
6th  of  February.  We  had  with  us  four  two-wheele<J 
Chinese  waggons,  each  harnessed  with  two  mules,  and 
also  a  saddle-horse.  Both  carts  and  mules  accom- 
panied  us  for  15  days  as  far  asTsing-kian-pu,  where  we 
took  boats  upon  the  Gh-and  Canal,  and  in  2  Va  days 
more  reached  Ching-kiang.  The  distances  from  sta- 
tion to  station  along  the  road  were  estimated  very 
differently  by  the  different  persons  from  whom  we 
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sought  information.  Taking  in  all  oases  the  lowest 
figures  that  were  gi^en,  the  total  distance  travelled 
in  carts  was  1555  li  or  about  466)  miles.  The  time 
actually  spent  in  travelling,  exclusive  of  all  rests,  was 
145*^^  35"*  which  gives  an  average  of  about  10.16  li 
as  the  rate  per  hour.  As  our  course  was  pretty  fidrly 
divided  over  a  country  presenting  the  three  aspects 
of  regions  which  were  mountainous,  hilly  and  entirely 
flat,  and  the  weather  was  moderate,  I  think  that  the 
above  average  fairly  represents  the  rate  at  which  ordi- 
nary travellers  are  able  to  pass  through  this  country. 
On  our  first  day  we  reached  Ohing-hai-sai.  The 
oountiy  passed  over  was  flat,  cultivated,  and  open,  very 
much  like  that  surrounding  Tientsin.  Our  course 
was  S.  W.|  and  we  continued  in  this  direction  as  far  as 
Te-chung. 

On  the  next  day  (Feb.  6***)  we  struck  some  portion 
of  the  Grand  Canal  at  a  place  where  it  was  about  50 
yards  broad.  It  was  frozen,  and  numerous  sledges 
were  being  pushed  along  its  smoother  parts.  From  the 
embankment,  which  is  a  land-mark  to  the  surrounding 
country,  a  good  view  oould  be  obtained.  Everywhere 
the  ground  was  flat  and  under  cultivation.  Its  mono- 
tony was  varied  by  clumps  of  houses,  each  of  which 
had  a  few  trees  about  it,  and  by  the  conical  moimds 
of  numerous  graves.  Notwithstanding  the  openness 
of  the  country  and  total  want  of  any  cover  during  a 
great  portion  of  the  year,  foxes  and  hares  exist  in 
large  numbers.  The  latter  are  caught  with  hawks, 
(Goshawk,  Astur  palumbarius,  and  Sparrowhawk, 
aocipiter  nasus).  Not  long  before  reaching  Tsinze  we 
passed  through  a  breach  in  the  two  banks  of  an  old 
canal,  eadi  of  which  was  about  30  ft.  in  height.  It 
ran  east  and  west,  and  we  were  told  that  at  one  time 
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it  joined  the  Grand  Canal. 

AloDg  the  sides  of  the  road,  at  the  distance  of  three 
li  apart,  there  were  small  huts,  one  side  of  which  was 
coTcred  with  large  Chinese  inscriptions  on  a  white 
ground.  These'were  government  guard-stations  for 
the  protection  of  travellers.  As  a  rule  they  were  ten- 
antless,  and  it  was  not  until  after  several  days'  journey 
that  I  saw  one  of  the  guards,  whose  presence  was  in- 
dicated by  three  tall  spears,  a  cross-bow,  and  several 
pikes  standing  in  a  rack  outside  the  door  of  one  of 
these  huts. 

On  our  third  day  (Feb.  7^*^)  we  passed  along  the 
east  side  of  the  long  embattled  wall  of  Tsang-jow, 
about  half  an  hour  past  which,  upon  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  road,  were  the  remains  of  an  avenue  of 
images. 

Only  eight  of  these  were  still  in  position.  On  the 
sides  of  the  avenue  the  images  represented  full-sized 
squatting  horses,  at  the  end  whilst  those  were  l6U*ge 
white  squatting  images  of  men.  The  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  figures  was  very  like  that  of  the  tombs  of 
the  Emperors  to  the  north  of  Pekin. 

During  a  great  part  of  the  day  a  slight  breeze  from 
the  S.  E.  drove  clouds  of  dust  in  our  faces,  which  was 
painful  to  the  eyes.  All  the  villages  we  passed  through 
had  much  the  same  appearance.  The  entrance  was 
generally  through  a  gateway  in  a  mud  wall.  The 
streets  were  narrow,  imeven  and  dirty.  The  houses 
had  smoothly  plastered  mud  walls,  the  blankness  of 
which  was  relieved  by  very  few  projections  or  open- 
ings. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  (Feb.  8"*)  we  passed 
through  the  city  of  Tunghow,  the  walls  of  which  werQ 
much  decayed.    Before  midday  we  mounted  on  an 
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embankment,  which  was  either  that  of  the  Grand 
Canal  or  of  some  continuation  of  it.  It  was  from 
40  to  50  yards  in  breadth,  and  had  a  somewhat  wind- 
ing course.  Owing  to  the  dust  storms  the  ice  which 
covered  it  was  very  rough.  At  the  town  of  Songer, 
which  we  passed  through  in  the  afternoon,  there  were 
many  trees  and  temples.  Thus  far  on  our  journey 
the  only  trees  which  we  had  seen  were  willows,  but 
here  there  were  a  few  black  groves  of  Arbor  Vitce. 
At  Dajorw,  where  we  spent  the  night,  the  horse  of  my 
companion  broke  down,  and  he  had  to  take  to  a  cart. 
We  here  saw  something  of  New- Tear  Festivities.  A 
large  paper  dragon,  from  20  to  30  yards  in  length, 
was  the  chief  object  of  attraction.  Its  body  was  made 
of  long  cylinders  of  paper,  each  of  which  was  carried 
on  a  pole.  These  were  united  by  bags  of  linen  which 
gave  it  flexible  joints.  Its  interior  was  lighted  up 
with  candles.  A  band  accompanied  it  as  it  was 
paraded  through  the  streets. 

Next  morning  as  we  passed  out  of  the  town,  there 
was  a  strong  smell  of  fireworks,  which,  with  the  burnt 
ends  of  paper  lying  in  the  road,  told  of  the  past 
night's  amusements. 

We  encountered  these  fireworks  and  dragons  in 
towns  and  villages  for  several  successive  evenings. 
The  Chinese  se^m  to  be  fond  of  pyrotechnic  displays 
yet  we  were  told  that  fires,  which  might  in  conse- 
quence be  expected,  were  not  common.  The  wind 
which  had  been  blowing  rather  freshly  on  the  previous 
day,  slightly  increased,  and  shifted  round  to  the  8.  W. 
It  now  brought  with  it  such  quantities  of  dust  from 
the  roads  and  open  ploughed  up-land,  that  the  sky 
became  like  a  fog,  and  from  the  unbearableness  of  it 
we  were  compelled  to  halt  much  sooner  than  we  other* 
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wise  should  have  done. 

The  roads  along  these  plains  were  covered  with 
travellers,  the  greater  part  of  whom,  if  not  journeying 
on  foot,  were  riding  in  wheelbarrow?.  Sometimes 
one  barrow  carried  two  persons,  one  on  either  side. 
As  long  as  the  wind  was  blowing  and  the  barrows 
were  going  with  it,  a  small  pail  was  hoisted. 

Oil  Friday  the  11^  a  sight  of  the  hills  of  the 
Shantung  Province  on  before  us  promised  a  relief 
jfrom  the  monotony  and  dust  of  the  alluvial  plains. 
About  9  o'clock  we  passed  the  walls  of  Chee-kan-ohia 
close  upon  our  left,  and  five  minutes  afterwcurds  we 
were  upon  the  banks  of  the  Yellow  River,  which 
the  people  here  call  the  Pondechow,  and  not  the 
Hwang  Ho.'  We  were  rowed  over  it  in  a  small  cranky 
barge.  The  water,  which  was  thickly  charged  with 
mud,  and  covered  with  pieces  of  floating  ice,  was  at 
least  from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  yards  iu 
breadth.  At  this  time  it  was  apparently  very  low,  at 
least  25  feet  below  watermarks  in  its  banks  on  either 
side,  which  evidently  showed  its  level  in  flood  time. 
Along  the  shores  there  was  a  fringe  of  ice  about  6. 
feet  in  breadth.  From  watching  pieces  of  ice  floating 
down  in  mid-stream  and  timing  several  of  them  as 
I  walked  along  the  bank,  I  found  that  they  travelled 
with  the  current  at  the  rate  of  about  200  feet  per 
minute. 

I  now  saw  along  the  roads  numbers  of  Parson 
Crows  and  Blue  Jays,  which  I  had  not  noticed  fartlier 
to  the  north.  As  we  ascended  the  slope  leading  to 
the  hiUs,  we  passed  through  several  defiles  or  natural 
cuttings  in  the  alluvium  which  flanked  their  sides. 
This  alluvium,  instead  of  being  a  homogeneous  mass 
of  consolidated   silts,    like    that  upon   the   plains^ 
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contained  pieoes  of  limestone  derived  from  the  hills 
upon  which  it  was  lying.  At  a  village  called  Eais-a 
we  were  fairly  at  the  entrance  to  the  hills,  as  we  now 
had  them  upon  our  right  and  left,  instead  of  their 
being  only  before  ue.  In  appearance  they  were  high 
and  rugged.  The  only  indication  of  their  nature 
which  we  could  see  was  a  bluish  black  limestone, 
which  cropped  up  all  around.  For  the  first  time  I 
now  saw  a  few  sheep  and  goats.  At  many  points 
whilst  travelling  amongst  these  mountains  wo  passed 
tiurough  nairow  defiles  of  alluvium.  These  seem  in  a 
great  measure  to  have  been  out  out  from  the  level  of 
the  valley  bed  through  which  they  run  by  means  of 
traffic.  We  could  see  them  in  all  stages,  from  mere 
rut  marks  of  two  wheels  to  deep  cuttings  flanked  by 
perpendicular  walls  40  &  50  feet  in  height.  When 
from  the  bottom  of  one  of  these  latter  one  looked  up 
at  the  loose  material  of  the  walls,  charged  with  stones 
Tanging  from  pebbles  to  boulders,  one  could  not  but 
speculate  on  the  risk  incurred  by  passing  travellers. 
The  villages  in  these  mountains  were  strikingly  dif- 
ferent from  those  in  the  plains.  The  entrance  to  Uiem 
was  through  a  high  and  massive  gothic  archway,  over 
which  there  rose  a  gable-ended  house.  These  entran« 
068,  whioh  were  noteworthy  from  their  picturesque 
appearance,  were  very  similar  in  the  various  towns. 
The  houses,  instead  of  being  built  of  mud,  like  those 
in  the  plains,  were  here  built  of  stones,  and  the  roofs 
were  thatched.  About  8  A.  M.  on  Saturday  12"" 
limestone  mountains  ended,  and  gave  place  to  granite. 
With  the  change  the  roads  and  the  hills  on  either  side 
became  rougher. 

Every  where  there  were  people  who  like  ourselves 
8eemed  to  be  on  the  move  from  before  sunrise  until 
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after  sunset.  The  country  roads  were  as  much 
thronged  as  the  streets  of  many  small  towns  at  hooie 
on  a  busy  day.  Travellers  were  so  numerous  that  we 
often  had  to  wait  at  the  entrance  to  one  of  the  alluvial 
defiles  for  the  passing  out  of  a  long  line  of  barrovirs 
coming  in  our  direction,  before  we  could  enter.  There 
wei*e  also  great  numbers  of  beggars ;  these  were  so 
numerous,  that  for  several  hours  along  one  section 
of  our  course,  we  passed  small  groups  of  them  at  dis^ 
tances  not  greater  than  from  20  to  60  yards  apart. 
They  were  chiefly  half-clothed  and  naked  children, 
women  and  old  men,— all  very  dirty  and  many 
covered  with  sores.  Not  far  along  the  road  outside 
Tientsin,  where  we  took  our  midday  rest,  there  were 
several  freshly  decapitated  heads  hanging  up  by  the 
side  of  the  road  in  wicker-work  cages.  These  I  saw  at 
several  places.  About  1  p.  m.  we  had  apparently 
crossed  a  waterparting,  for  we  now  had  a  small  stream 
running  in  the  direction  in  which  we  were  travelling. 
During  the  afternoon  we  passed  through  several 
crowded  streets,  forming  the  suburbs  of  the  town  of 
Kinnan  (  or  Tainan  ).  This  town  is  large  in  area, 
and  from  its  compactness  most  contain  many  people. 
It  is  beautifully  situated  beneath  a  high  rugged  grani- 
tic clump  of  mountains.  Upon  these  a  few  patches  of 
snow  were  just  visible.  There  was  also  a  little  snow 
lying  in  heaps  in  the  streets  through  which  we  pass- 
ed.  No  sooner  were  we  through  the  town  than  we 
saw  from  the  broad  flat  plain  before  us,  that  the  rough 
jolting  we  had  been  undergoing  must  be  nearly  over. 
Bight  and  left  of  us,  however,  there  were  still  some 
mountains.  At  night-fall  we  forded  the  River  Vanko. 
It  was  about  100  yards  broad,  and  deep  enough  to 
eome  up  to  the  axle-trees  of  our  waggous« 
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Next  morning  (  Feb.  13th )  shortly  after  starting  we 
beut  our  course  towards  the  East,  and  turned  up  a 
slope  on  to  a  low  part  of  the  hills,  which  on  the  previous 
day  hod  been  upon  our  right.  They  were  granitic. 
About  8.30  P.  M.  we  crossed  what  was  apparently  a 
second  small  water-parting.  The  country  in  the 
neighbourhood  is  round  and  undulating,  in  its  contour 
not  unlike  some  of  the  mining  districts  in  Cornwall. 

"We  now  began  to  see  new  varieties  of  trees.  From 
the  materials  used  in  building  some  of  the  houses  and 
walls,  I  think  that  in  addition  to  tlie  graiute  which  I 
saw  ///  sifu,  there  must  also  be  limestone  in  the 
neighbourhood.  During  the  afternoon  our  course 
was  S.  S.  E.  along  a  plain  about  6  or  8  miles  broad, 
and  bounded  right  and  left  by  hills  which  were  partly 
of  limestone  and  partly  of  granite.  Crossing  the  road 
there  were  many  small  streams,  all  of  which  ran  to 
the  right.  Next  morning  (  Feb.  14th  )  we  were 
travelling  over  limestone.  Projections  and  boulders 
produced  by  the  weathering  of  this  rock  rendered  the 
road  so  uneven,  that  riding  in  the  cart  became  un- 
bearable and  we  had  to  walk.  The  rivulets  continued, 
as  on  the  pi'evious  day,  to  run  towards  our  right  until 
7,  '40  A.  M.,  when  we  passed  a  small  river  running  to 
the  left.  During  the  morning  we  saw  hills  upon  oui* 
riglit,  which  were  grey  with  snow.  Every  few  //  upon 
the  road  there  was  a  short  square  tower-like  fortress. 
Many  of  these  were  much  decaj^ed,  and  all  were  un- 
occupied. Next  morning  (  loth  )  the  weather  was 
dull,  cold,  and  drizzly,  not  unlike  ordinary  winter 
weather  in  England.  As  we  went  on  the  countiy 
grew  flatter  and  flatter,  and  the  mountains  on  either 
side  gi*aiually  became  lower.  The  gentle  termination 
ot*  the  hills  upon  the  south  was  very  noticeable,  as  being 
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the  reverse  to  that  upon  the  north,  where  their  en<ling 
is  abrupt.  The  limestone  now  sliewed  interstratified 
shales  and  sandstones.  In  the  afternoon,  after  cross- 
ing a  small  stream  about  50  yards  broad,  flowing  to 
the  left  or  S.  E.,  we  passed  through  a  large  and 
formidable  wall  into  the  town  of  Ejow.  Tliis  was  one 
of  the  largest  and  dirtiest  towns  I  had  seen  hithei'to. 
The  side-walks  were  raised,  whilst  the  road-ways 
in  between  them  were  like  broad  gutters,  filled  with 
water,  diii;  and  boulders.  As  we  passed  through  these 
the  wheels  of  our  cart  churned  up  the  filth  to  produce 
a  sickening  and  disgusting  smell.  We  were  35 
minutes  in  reaching  the  other  side  of  the  town  and 
making  an  exit,  which  we  did  through  three  court- 
yards, each  of  which  was  guarded  by  a  heavy  gate. 
At  night  we  forded  a  broad  and  rapid  river,  called  the 
R.  Yee-kai,  and  reached  Yee-kai-sai,  where  we  slept. 
Here  my  companion  lost  his  horse.  It  had  been  tied 
behind  one  of  the  cart«,  and  probably  during  the  <1arl£- 
ness  and  confusion  before  fording  liad  either  escaped 
or  been  stolen. 

Next  morning  ( Feb.  16th  )  our  course  was  S.  by 
W.,  following  a  large  embankment  upon  our  right, 
which  had  been  built,  I  presume,  to  keep  the  waters  of 
the  Yee-kai  back  during  flood-time.  Although  a  few 
very  low  hills  were  just  visible  to  the  west,  the  country 
around  was  very  flat,  and  all  ploughed  up.  During  the 
day  the  only  novelties  that  I  saw  were  great  numbers 
of  geese  flying  about,  one  or  two  thorn  bushes  bearing 
a  few  green  leaves,  and  a  drunken  man  reeling  along 
the  road.  That  night  we  reached  the  village  of  Kwun- 
kwa-poo.  The  pools  in  the  streets  through  which  we 
had  to  pass  were  in  most  respects  like  cesspools. 
Great  crowds  of  people  followed  us,  and  at  all  the  iuns 
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we  were  refused  admittance,  as  "foreign  devils"  could 
not  be  received.  Although  we  made  many  applica- 
tions, it  was  not  until  we  came  to  the  limits  of  the 
village  that  we  found  a  private  person,  who  put  his 
yard  and  an  empty  outhouse  at  our  disposal.  During 
the  journey  we  had  several  times  been  refused  admit- 
tance to  inns,  and  at  those  where  we  did  find  shelter, 
we  had  often  to  put  up  with  one  of  the  worst  chambers. 
At  almost  every  town  tlirough  which  we  passed  we 
had  to  put  up  with  impertinent  curiosity  and  insulting 
appellations  from  the  crowds  of  people  who  followed 
us.  At  this  place,  however,  our  small  inconveniences 
and  annoyances  were  at  their  maximum.  At  5.  P.M. 
the  next  day  ( 17th  )  we  crossed  the  gravelly  bed  of  au 
old  river  about  200  yards  in  width.  At  the  point  of 
crossing  there  were  19  massive  stone  piers  standing, 
belonging  to  a  bridge  which  at  one  time  must  have 
\  spanned  the  "course.     When  complete  there  must  have 

been  at  least  100  of  these  piers,  for  they  ran  some 
distance  on  to  the  land  on  either  side.     Judging  from 
;  tho  direction  in  which  their  sharp  edges  pointed,  the 

f  water  must  have  run  to  the  left.      Our  men  called 

the  old  river  the  R,  Lenda-ho,  and  the  bridge  Oo-a- 
chau.  During  the  wet  season  this  river-course  is 
filled  with  water.  Shortly  afterwards  we  saw  the 
R.  Yee-klan-ho  upon  our  right.  On  the  afternoon 
of  the  next  day  ( 18th  )  we  travelled  a  short  distance 
along  the  embankment  of  a  canal,  which  was  about 
GO  yards  broad  and  ran  towards  the  east.  The  sur- 
j  rounding  country  was  very  flat.       Next  morning  at 

^  1.30  P.M.  we  reached  Tsing-kian-pu.    Here  we  left  our 

carts  and  mules,  which  were  apparently  as  fresh  as  they 
were  at  starting,  and  engaged  a  boat  upon  the  Grand 
Canal.  The  stream  being  with  us,  and  the  wind  gener- 
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ally  favourable,  we  journeyetl  rap'dly.  On  oui*  way 
we  passed  many  large  towns,  at  each  of  which  the 
Canal,  which  has  an  average  breadth  of  about  140  feet, 
was  crowded  with  Juuks.  The  high  sloping  banks  on 
either  side  prevented  our  seeing  much  of  the  surround- 
ing country.  At  9,  40  A.  M.  on  Monday  (  2ist )  a 
breach  in  the  right  bank  gave  us  a  view  of  Lake 
Koisokho.  It  is  connected  with  the  Canal,  and  its 
depth  is  about  15  feet.  The  canal  itself  at  this  point 
is  nan^ow,  and  only  from  2y«  to  3  feet  in  depth.  Now 
and  then  we  passed  a  war-junk  carrying  a  cannon  at  its 
bows.  Just  before  reaching  Yanzoo  we  passed  several 
large  forts,  some  of  which  were  however  only  in  the 
l^rocess  of  construction.  Everywhere  along  the  canal 
Junks  were  numerous,  and  so  much  so  about  the  towns, 
that  nothing  but  a  comparison  with  the  shipping  at  the 
London  Docks  will  give  any  just  idea  of  their  numbers. 
Fishermen  and  Beggars  were  also  numerous.  These 
latter  collected  alms  from  the  passing  boats  in  an  ex- 
tremely novel  manner.  They  had  several  long  bambo<  )s 
lashed  together  forming  a  pole  of  great  length.  At  tlio 
end  of  this  a  small  deep  bag  was  attached.  In  order  to 
lift  the  immense  rod  thus  made,  and  present  the  bag 
to  the  passengers  on  the  various  levels  of  the  passing 
junks,  the  whole  was  supported  on  the  top  of  a  post 
driven  in  the  shore,  and  turned  about  upon  it  like  a 
swivel.  The  master  of  this  begging  machine  stood  on 
the  shore,  and  whilst  beating  a  small  drum  to  attract 
attention,  worked  the  rod,  raising  lowering  and  swing- 
ing his  bag  into  any  position  where  he  thought  a 
return  might  be  expected. 

On  Tuesday  at  2  P.  M.  we  reached  Clung  kiang, 
where  we  joined  a  steamer,  and  next  morning  were  in 
Shang  hai  after  a  quick  trip  of  19  days  from  Tientsin. 
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IV 

OBSERVATIONS    AND 
GENEBAL  NOTES. 

List  of  Principal  towns  in  Siberia. 


Date  of       prtnni^inn   Wrttiict  In  rentt 
FouDdaUon    l'oP«»«»on   from  8.  Patersbarg. 


Barnaul 

1738 

12,927 

4209 

Blaffovaitobinek 
Yerkoe  Eamsohatka 

1857 

3,385 

8159 

1647 

210 

13,125 

Yladevostook 

2000? 

9974 

Eneeeesk 

1618 

7,147 

.     6069 

Irkutsk 

1652 

31,872 

6745 

Kanflk 

1645 

2,472 

4956 

Eraanojaisk 

1626 

12,532 

4738 

Eiaohta 

1728 

944 

6392 

Nertohinsk 

1656 

87 

6898 

Omsk 

1716 

27,722 

3309 

Okotsk 

1713 

210 

9615 

PetropaoIoTsky 

1750 

479 

13,398 

Samarkand 

30,000 

4326 

Semipalatinsk 
Tashkend 

1757 

14,198 

4036 

1865 

78,066 

4052 

Tobolsk 

1586 

18,459 

2934 

Tomsk 

1604 

29,481 

4176 

Troitskosarsk 

1726 

4,675 

6388 

Tinmen 

1585 

15,612 

2670 

Ghabarofka 

1858 

850 

9005 

Chita 

1861 

2598 

6624 

Yakutsk 

1632 

4778 

8563 

In  addition  to  the  the  towns  given  in  the  above 
list  there  are  many  others  which  contain  about  8000 
inhabitants. 

From  the  foregoing  table  we  see  that  in  Siberia 
there  are  several  towns  of  considerable  magnitude,  and 
tliat  it  is  not  altogether  such  a  wilderness  as  is  po- 
F»larly  supposed.  At  the  same  time  we  observe  that 
the  towns  with  which  we  ure  perhaps  the  most  fSEuniliari 
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like  Kiaohta  and  Petropaulovsky,  are  by  no  means 
those  which  contain  the  largest  number  of  inhabitants ; 
these  latter  being  chiefly  those  which  are  situated  in 
districts  which  have  been  newly  annexed.  The  high 
population  pf  towns  like  Tashkeud,  I  was  told  was  due 
to  the  large  number  of  soldiers  which  were  quartered 
there  at  the  time  when  the  census  was  taken. 

From  the  first  column  of  the  table  it  will  be  seen 
that  many  of  the  towns  in  Siberia  boast  of  a  consi- 
derable antiquity,  thus  Tobolsk  was  founded  in  1586| 
and  Irkutsk,  which  is  nearly  4000  miles  away  from 
S.  Petersburg,  was  founded  in  1652. 

By  looking  at  the  third  column,  an  idea  may  be 
gained  of  the  difficulties  which  the  Russian  Goyem- 
ment  has  to  contend  with  in  dealing  with  places  like 
Petropanlovsky,  situated  9000  miles  away  ifrom  the 
seat  of  government  in  S.  Petersburg.  The  distances 
which  separate  such  places  from  their  capital,  have  I 
think  in  many  instances  as  in  other  countries,  given 
opportunities  for  abuses  both  social  and  political,  which 
would  never  have  occured  had  these  distances  been 
less,  or  the  means  of  communication  more  easy. 


Number  of  days  of  Bain  &  Snow, 
in  various  portions  of  Siberia. 


WiDtCT. 

Spring. 

Summer. 

Autamo. 

ToUL 

Ishim 

36.2 

38.7 

39.3 

45.0 

169.2 

Turinsk 

27.0 

23.0 

28.2 

20.0 

98.0 

Bamoul 

21.5 

25.8 

30.2 

29.6 

107.1 

Verknie  Udinsk 

23.8 

20.5 

28.0 

23.6 

96.8 

Irkutsk 

9.5 

17.0 

26.0 

11.0 

62.6 

Nertchiosk 

5.0 

17.3 

26.7 

11.7 

69.7 

Yakutsk 

22.4 

16.5 

21.9 

29.4 

90.2 
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Table  of  Mean  Temperatures  (Eeaumur)  taken  at 
Bome  of  the  more  important  Siberian  towns. 


M.  Ut.  E.  Long. 


NaoM. 


>^  Inter.    ,^    ^^j     ^^    Mean. 


10^ 
6SS3 

69.21 

^18 
63^ 


187.4 
178.36 
147.95 
160  61 
83  44 
187.16 
158.27 


63.16 

66.U 

67.49 

66.87 

60.16 

68.30 

60iS4 

68.0 

66.6 

66.80 

67.47 


664M)  108.60 


121.58 
86.66 

126.24 
96.58 

14546 

101.37 
97.60 

176.22 
87.7 
82.40 
81.80 


U«t  Yiinak 

Nijni  Kolimsk 

Yakntek 

Okutsk 

B«reBov8k 

NertchinBk 

NickoluievBk 

Tomsk 

Irkutsk 

Tobolsk 

Yerkne  Udinsk 

Kansk 

Blagof'aitfchmik 

Bamoul 

Semipalatiiisk 

PetropavaloTsky 

Ishim 

Kurgan 

Turinsk 


-80.2 

—14.6 

6.6 

-20.6 

-26.2 

—10.6 

8.8 

-11.7 

-81.1 

-7.7 

11.6 

—  9.0 

-17.9 

—  8.6 

8.9 

—  8.3 

-17.1 

—  6.1 

11.6 

—  2.9 

-21.6 

-1.7 

12.8 

-  8.2 

—17.0 

—  6.S 

11.9 

—  5.4 

-18.8 

—  1.8 

18.2 

—  1.1 

—14.8 

—  0.7 

18.1 

—  0.6 

-18.6 

0.1 

14.0 

0.2 

—15.2 

—  1.0 

14.7 

~  0.6 

-14.5 

—  0.9 

14.6 

-0.4 

-18.0 

8.6 

161 

-7.1 

-13.9 

—  0.1 

14.0 

—  0.1 

—12.8 

6.4 

15.8 

5.2 

—  6.2 

1.2 

10.4 

2.6 

—18.6 

0.2 

14.0 

l.l 

—18.5 

0.8 

16.6 

1.0 

-12.0 

15 

13.8 

0.7) 

-18.0 
-10.0 

-  8.6 

-  4.0 
-6.4 

-  8.4 

-  2.1 

-  0.4 

-  0.4 
-04 
-0.0 

-  0.1 
0.1 
0.2 
0.6 
2S 
OS 
1.0 
1.0 


Table  of  the  time  of  Freezing  and  Breaking  up  of 
the  Toe  on  Various  rivers. 


Name  of  IMvtr. 


"•*'•*•      about.  about. 


Basin  of ' 
the  Obi 


Basin  of 

the 
Yenisei 

Basin  ol  4 
the  Lena ) 

Basin  of  / 
tiieYanat 


:^  Darya,  near  Aral 
Obi,  near  Bamanl 
Tobol,  near  Kurgan 
Crtiah,  n€«r  Tobolsk 
Obi,  near  Obdorsk 

Angara,  near  Irkutsk 
Lake  Baikal 
Yenisei,  near  Kras- 
noiarsk 

Lena^  near  Kirensk 
Lena  near  Yakutsk 

Yana  near  Ust  Yansk 


46^  0» 
58*   14» 
65„  82' 
«8^  20* 
67    SS' 


62*  90*  [Dec. 


56"  6» 

67'  40» 

61     681 

71*  28' 


Nov.  20 
Oct.  80 
Oct.  26 
Oct.  24 
Oct.  20 


.89 
Dec.  28 


Oct.  26 
Oct.  21 

Sept  6 


March  22 
April  16 
April  16 
April  20 
my  t6 

May  20 
April20-Hayl0 


Oct  29  April  60 


April  80 
May  16 

May  24 


This  table  giving  dates  for  the  formation  and  for 
the  breaking  up  of  ice  on  various  rivers,  shews  in  an 
approximate  manner  the  mean  of  a  series  of  results,  of 
observations  extending  over  several  years. 
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As  the  greater  number  of  Siberian  rivers  have  a 
course  from  South  to  North,  the  result  exhibited  in 
this  table,  that  the  northern  portions  of  any  particular 
river  freeze  up  earlier  and  break  up  later  than  the 
more  southern  portions,  is  one  that  would  be  natur- 
ally anticipated.  The  time  of  formation  of  ice  in 
the  north  near  the  mouth  of  a  river,  is  roughly  spea- 
king, about  one  week  earlier  than  in  the  more  southern 
portions,  whilst  the  breaking  up  is  one  month  later. 
Both  of  these  phenomena  are  influential  in  producing 
floods,  which  will  have  caused  a  deposition  of  silt 
to  have  been  spread  over  the  surrounding  country. 


NOTE  ON  SIBERIAN  EXILES. 


According  to  the  Siberian  Calendar  for  1875;  from 
which  I  extracted  the  preceding  tables  159,990 
persons  were  exiled  to  Siberia  between  the  years  1827 
&  1859,  and  of  these  134,231  were  males,  and  25,759 
females.  The  causes  for  which  they  were  sent  were 
various.  Upwards  of  6000  were  serfe,  who  were  sent 
by  the  will  of  their  masters  on  account  of  bad  conduct. 

About  40,000  were  sent  for  robbery,  14,000  for 
murder,  for  high  treason  about  440,  for  libel  398,  for 
family  quarrels  71,  for  arson,  forgery,  smuggling, 
deserting,  sacrilege,  each  from  1000  to  2000. 

During  these  years  from  1863-1866,  about  18,606 
political  exiles  were  distributed  over  various  portions 
of  Siberia,  of  these  3,894  were  put  to  hard  labour^ 

From  what  I  saw  of  Siberian  exiles,  although  in 
mapy  cases  they  have  to  abide  breath  the  arbitraiy 
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rule  of  the  officers  immediately  above  them,  they  arc 
apparently  much  move  leniently  treated  than  I  ima- 
gine prisoners  woufd  be,  if  in  a  similar  position 
beneath  the  rule  of  any  other  European  power. 

Some  of  the  exiles  are  only  required  to  act  as  colo- 
nists. Others  are  condemned  for  a  period  to  hard 
labour.  Several  of  the  many  political  exiles  whom  I 
met  with,  had  been  transported  for  10  years,  the  first 
two  of  which  had  been  spent  in  the  mines.  After 
tbat  time  they  had  been  permitted  to  reside  in  some  of 
the  towns,  where  they  were  joined  by  their  friends  from 
Europe,  who  had  provided  them  with  capital  to  carry 
on  some  business.  One  gentleman  with  whom  I  was 
acquainted,  owned  a  farm,  a  large  store,  and  had  also 
interest  in  several  mines  and  fisheries.  In  the  theater 
at  Irkutsk  on  one  side  you  might  see  the  governor- 
general,  who  ruled  over  a  territory  as  large  as  Europe, 
whilst  on  the  other  side,  in  a  box  which  was  almost 
opposite  an  exiled  Polish  family.  Although  in 
this  respect  their  appears  to  be  an  apparent  mixing  of 
the  rulers  and  the  ruled,  when  you  know  them  more 
intimately  you  will  see,  as  might  naturally  be  expect- 
^»  that  each  have  their  own  society. 

The  other  class  of  exiles  have  hardly  so  pleasant  an 
existence,  but  nevertheless,  as  compared  with  the 
persons  we  may  be  seen  breaking  stones  at  Portland, 
they  lead  a  happy  life.  Any  day  when  walkinjr  in  Ir- 
kutsk you  see  gangs  of  them  emplyed  in  cleansing  and 
repairing  the  roads.  Should  you  be  charitably  inclined 
you  may  find  vent  for  your  philanthrophy  in  present- 
ing them  with  a  few  kopecks.  In  certain  cases,  I 
believe  if  their  offence  has  been  a  light  one,  and  their 
behaviour  good,  they  are  presented  with  a  cottage 
and  a  piece  of  land. 
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In  this  way  portions  of  Siberia  are  being  colonized  ^ 
either  by  persons  who  hare  been  transported  for  life, 
or  else  by  persons  who  during  the  period  of  their  ex- 
ileship  hare  obtained  so  much  property  or  other  in- 
terest on  the  country,  that  it  becomes  inconvenient  to 
leave  on  the  expiration  of  their  involuntary  service. 
The  remaining  portion  of  the  Siberian  population 
consist  of  government  officials,  chiefly  military,  and 
merchant.  A  great  number  of  these  latter  are  Jews 
who  speak  German, 


NOTES  FOR  PERSONS  INTENDING 

TO  MAKE  THE 

OVERLAND  JOURNEY. 


In  making  the  journey  from  the  Eastern  extremity 
of  Siberia  to  Europe,  I  believe  that  it  is  possible  for  a 
Russian  to  travel  as  quickly  and  at  a  cheaper  rate  over- 
land than  he  could  by  an  ordinary  mail  steamer.  The 
journey,  however,  would  be  extremely  fatiguing,  and 
might  be  dangerous  to  any  one  without  a  strong  cons- 
titution. Murray  in  his  handbook  of  Russia  says  that 
the  journey  from  London  to  Pekin,  by  travelling 
without  intermission,  may  be  performed  in  50  days^ 
a  statement  which  appears  to  me  be  very  like  that 
which  you  see  in  almanacs  about  the  cannon  ball 
which  might  reach  sun  in  .so  many  thousands  of  years, 
quite  possible  if  each  continued  at  the  rate  with  which 
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they  started.  On  enquiry  I  found  that  60  days  was 
the  average  time  taken  for  a  letter  which  travels  day 
and  night  and  it  is  said  that  it  has  been  accomplished 
by  a  courier  who  has  had  special  facilities  for  crossing 
Mongolia  with  relays  of  horses, — a  method  of  travell- 
ing which  can  not  be  adopted  by  an  ordinary  travel- 
ler. For  the  journey  I  should  allow  from  "JO  to  80 
days.  The  rate  at  which  you  travel  will  depend 
greatly  on  the  season  of  the  year,  the  best  times  being 
either  in  sunmier  or  winter,  and  the  worst  times 
being  between  these  seasons,  when  their  are  roads 
for  neither  sleighs  nor  carriages,  and  when  the  rivers 
are  obstructed  with  floating  ice.  The  advantages  of 
winter  travelling  are  that  you  travel  quickly,  and  that 
you  can  carry  with  you  a  large  quantity  and  variety 
of  provisions,  these  like  soup  for  instance,  being  in  a 
frozen  state.  The  disadvantages  are,  that  it  is  very 
cold,  and  you  are  in  consequence  so  hampered  with 
fors,  felt  boots  and  other  necessary  cumbersome 
covers  that  you  can  scarcely  walk,  and  secondly  that 
everything  is  white  with  snow,  in  consequence  of 
which  one  portion  of  the  country  looks  pretty  much 
the  same  as  any  other  portion. 

The  disadvantages  of  summer  travelling  are  that  it 
is  rather  warm,  very  dusty,  and  there  are  many  moe- 
quitos. 

In  winter  time,  judging  from  my  own  experiences^ 
I  should  most  strongly  advise  travellers  to  avoid 
Hongolia,  unless  they  wish  to  taste  hardships  which 
I  strongly  suspect  are  very  little  inferior  to  those  of 
an  Arctic  expedition.  The  easiest  and  quickest  way  to 
oross  Europe  and  Asia  is  to  proceed  to  Irkutsk  and 
then  to  take  the  route  from  Stretinsk,  down  the 
Amoor  by  steamer,  then   up    the  Shilka  to  Lake 


i 
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Ilaiika,  aud  down  tlie  Siphoon  to  Vladevostook.  In 
this  way  a  person  may  travel  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  without  having  more  than  20  days  in  carriages, 
the  journey  being  chiefly  accomplished  by  river 
steamers.  The  disadvantage  however  would  be  that 
such  a  journey  is  altogether  through  Russian  territory, 
which  if  considered  only  with  regard  to  its  fiatnees 
would  be  extremely  monotonous. 

If  a  traveller  starts  from  London  or  S.  Petersburg 
to  make  the  overland  journey,  he  has  an  advantage  in 
obtaining  many  introductions  and  perhaps  even  official 
letters  which  he  could  not  obtain,  or  at  all  event  only 
with  difficulty,  if  travelling  in  the  opposite  direction. 
He  also  may  avoid  the  necessity  of  carrying  a  large 
quantity  of  money,  by  paying  a  certain  amount  into 
one  of  the  Banks  at  S.  Petersburg,  and  obtaining  a 
letter  of  credit  for  the  same  to  several  of  the  banks  iu 
the  more  importants  towns,  like  Ekaterinburg,  Omsk, 
Tomsk  aud  Irkutsk  in  Siberia.  On  the  other  side  how- 
ever you  must  remember  that  as  you  travel  eastwards 
your  difficulties  increase  with  your  weariness,  and  this 
will  be  especially  noticable  if  you  cross  Mongolia. 

The  expanses  of  the  journey  will  be  considerably 
lightened  if  two  persons  travel  in  company,  but  it  must 
by  no  means  be  infen  ed  from  this  that  it  is  necessary 
to  take  your  companion  with  you  from  your  point  of 
starting.  So  long  as  you  are  in  Russia  and  Siberia, 
companions  are  to  be  met  with  without  difficulty,  and 
infacrt  the  most  expeditious  and  cheapest  way  of  travel- 
ling would  be  to  travel  in  company  with  a  Russian, 
and  share  the  expenses.  So  long  as  I  was  alone  and 
travelling  on  steamers,  my  fellow  voyagers  were  one 
and  all  extremely  attentive.  They  were  invariably 
desirous  of  giving  me  assistance,  and  always  helped  me 
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ofip  upon  my  next  stage  when  we  parted  company. 

With  regard  to  the  carriage  of  luggage  both  in  Russia 
and  China,  there  is  little  or  no  difficulty;  two  port- 
manteaus of  moderate  dimensions  might  be  consider- 
ed a  reasonable  quantity.  The  clothes  you  need,  will 
be  those  you  would  use  in  any  other  country, — taking 
with  you  dress  suits  and  all  the  other  paraphernalia  of 
dvihzed  societies,  should  you  intend  to  mingle  amongst 
the  inhabitants  of  any  of  the  towns  at  which  you  stay. 
In  matters  of  dress  the  Bussians  are  very  punctilious, 
and  it  will  be  well  to  observe  their  customs,  even  to  the 
wearing  of  a  dress  coat  for  a  morning  call;  that  is,  if 
you  wish  to  leave  a  favourable  impression  behind  you. 
Winter  clothes  are  best  bought  in  the  country,  and  to 
attempt  to  wear  others  and  defy  the  cold  will  be  an 
expensive  and  rash  experiment,  which  will  probably 
be  paid  for  by  your  being  frost-bitten. 

Food  for  the  road  can  be  bought  at  all  the  large 
towns.  English  notes  and  English  gold  may  be  ex- 
changed at  the  banks  there. 

Persons  crossing  Siberia  must  not  imagine  that 
they  are  diving  into  unknown  regions,  where  they 
may  meet  with  untold  dangers  and  accomplish  heroic 
deeds.  On  the  contrary,  they  will  rather  find  them- 
selves travelling  on  good  roads,  between  good  towns 
inhabited  by  a  refined  community.  Inhospitable 
frozen  plains,  packs  of  wolves  and  gangs  of  exiles  are 
to  the  observer  upon  the  ordinary  post-roads  of  Siberia 
ahnost  as  mythical  in  existence  as  the  capering  sleek 
charger  of  the  Arab  or  the  docile  dog  of  Newfoundland, 
*^rarw  aves^^  which  we  often  hear  about  but  never  see. 

At  times  a  voyager  may  be  uncomfortable  and  cold, 
but  if  he  mingles  with  his  fellow  travellers  he  will 
probably  meet  with  kindness  and  hospitality  which 
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will  obliterate  all  uDpleasant  feelings  and  leave  behind 
an  impression  which  will  ever  make  him  think  with 
pleasure  of  the  days  he  spent  in  Russia  and  Siberia. 


List  of  temperatures  taken  on  the  journey  across 
Mongolia  with  a  Eeaumur  Thermometer. 


Dec.  9th 

8.  P.M. 

—     21" 

at  Stanock. 

—  10th 

2.30  A.M. 

at  Yeroh. 

—  10th 

8  A.M. 

—     18* 

3  P.M. 

—     13° 

10  P.M. 

—    13* 

at  Witun  sham. 

—  11th 

10  A.M. 

—  O.S'' 

at  Zaltra  nars. 
R.  Sharin  Kol. 

7  P.M. 

By-yan-gulta. 

8  P.M. 

—    IS** 

12  P.M. 

Makatah  Pass. 

—  12th 

2  A.M. 

-    18*> 

2  P.M. 

iQ  sun  —    17* 

atBarah. 

10  P.M. 

-    21** 

2  P.M. 

at  Borogoldia. 

8  P.M. 

—    r 

10  P.M. 

—    10° 

—  Uth 

12  P.M. 

Olindowa  Pass. 

7  A.M. 

Gatinawa  Pass. 

—  16th 

8  P.M. 

—    14» 

—  17th 

3  P.M. 

—    21* 

8  P.M. 

-^24^ 

-18th 

8  P.M. 

—16.  6° 

8  P.M. 

^    20* 
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-19th 

9  P.M. 

—    16° 

in  tent;  outside— IQ** 

-29th 

3  P.M. 

~    14° 

8  P.M. 

-    17*^ 

in  tent. 

-21th 

6  P.M. 

—    20^ 

—  22th 

1P.M. 

reached  Techsha 

8  P.M. 

—    !?• 

buinta. 

-  25th 

10A.M. 

—     lO** 

—  25th 

10  P.M. 

—    17° 

in  tent. — 19*  outside. 

—  26th 

about  12  A.M. 

0* 

to-S° 

-28th 

9  P.M. 

-    18' 

—  29th 

12  A.M. 

—    70° 

at  Khoburr. 

—  30th 

11A.M. 

6  yourts  Arroisosum. 

12  A.M. 

Ingliotuk. 

-3l8t 

12  AM. 

—    11° 

Siatuk. 

Jan.  I8tl876 

12  A.M. 

10    yourts  &  2  large 

1P.M. 

—    10 

buildings. 

-2nd 

4  P.M. 

—    26^ 

—  8rd 

after     1  P.M. 

Boorkon-laxna-sum . 

-4th 

2  P.M. 

Bortelroi. 

-5th 

Morning 

Sakildig. 

! 

12  A.M. 

—      9» 

Toranta8um8(a  shrine) 

1             Dec  6th 

11  A.M. 

Mountains  before  us. 

6  P.M. 

Haila. 

-  7th 

1P.M. 

Damnur  sazfiL 

;              -  8th 

1A.M. 

Porgon. 

6  P.M. 

Tourgeourta. 

-  9th 

Ealgan. 
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List  of  places  passed  between  Urga  and 

Kalgan,  as  given  to  me  by  my 

Mongol  drivers. 


Dec.  16th 


Dec.  22nd 


Urga  or  Kurendur 

Tarkura 

Baindur 

Olandowa 

Araksta 

Kungalota 

Dut(X 

Boim  bulum 

Ustan  kalander 

Bain  alia 

Baintal 

Dakemnero 

Et  kayos 

Tzoislung 

Bos 

Kokhul 

Artim 

Elan 

Ooqirun 

Kokns 

Jodjr 

Bara-ya-mata 

Timda-ya-mata 

Choo-ya-mata 

Tima-ya-mata 

Tecksha  buinta 
Elooistelroi 

Bondo  biillo<^ 
Hhargo  pi 
Harol 
Bointolok 


Left  here  on  the 
25th. 
yourts. 
yourts. 
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Dec.  27th 


Jan.  3rd 
Jan.  5th 
Jan.  6th 


9th  Jan.  1876 


Kor  pun  har 

Botte' 

Yast 

Sainghar 

Mele  khit 

Beedoot 

8ekul 

Zaird 

Zowk 

Olant  otuk 

Olanhad 

Amra 

Mogoi 

Tosot 

Bainzuroh 

Al&h&mba 

Haratin  sootoh 

Some  oholo 

Batka 

Sabuk 

Olon-otuk-flum 

Tubungura 

Tamjetella-gat 

Migee-suk 

Ehandar-som 

Bolkim-lamma- 

Bum 
Tomm  elia 
Tagant  sum 
Nowan  oroo 
Japulun  ungurr 
Bunbun  darwa 
Cholo 
Saganor 
Umgwa  Dowas 
Nar&  khol 
Maiij  bullook 
Senjet  Towa 
KasuTBum 
Kalian  or  Chan- 

giku 
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ITINEEART  &  OBSERVATIONS  MADE 

ON    THE    ROAD    BETWEEN 

TIENTSIN  &  SHANGHAI. 


Itinerary  of  route  from  Tientsin  to  Ching  Elian. 


1876 
Feb.  5th 
Saturday 
75  U 

Left  Tientsin  at  12  P.  M. 
•Zwad-zo-ko,   'Codenza,     *Chee-lee- 
poha  'Elezoan,  ""Ching-hai-sai.  Arri- 
Ted  here  at  6.  30  P.  M.  Temp  :— 3"  E. 
Large  dirty  town,  no  wall  seen,  75  li 
from  Tientsin. 

Feb.  6th 
Sunday 
110  U 

Left  Ching-hai-sai  at  5.30  A.  M. 

Janze  mator7.15.  "*Ching-gwun-tun 
7.40  'Deo-tai,  "Gow-tun,  *  Van-gun- 
tun,  *Chan.gun-tun  8.45  "Lu-gan-tun 
8.50  *  Ya-go-tun,  '"Tung-wan-tunlO. 
35  &left  at  11.5. 50  K  "Wung-gun-tun 
12.15  "Tsang-wun-tun  12.50  Lu-den- 
sai,  Wan-jiin-za  2.45  a  wayside  inn. 
Crossed  old  Canal  bed  running  N.  &  S. 
at  3.50  <"Tsinze  4.25.  60  li,  no  wall. 

Feb.  7th 
Monday 
120  U 

Left  Tszinze  6.10  A.  M. 

"Hownan-tun,  'Quy-yun  *Tow-ja- 
fai  8.5  Taang-jow  8.55,  "Tso-dwang-ja, 
9.35"'Chodzea  10.0  left  at  11.30.  50  li. 
"Tan-gun-tun  12.40  Lewa-winzonza 
1.45  "Pan-pon-dai  2.10  "Tsohu-gun- 
tun  2.40  Nunpia  or  Nanpia  4.15  *Nan- 
goyer  *  Gonzanya,  *Oudzanfa  "*Tanpi 
6.30.  70  U. 
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Feb.  8th 
Tuesday 
110  U 


Feb.  9th 
Wednesday 
120  U 


Feb.  10th 
Thursday 
100  U 


Feb.  11th 
Friday 
100  U 


Left  Yanpi  at  5.5  A.  M. 

*Baida5oa.  7.  *'*^Tnnghoiv{wB3}B  much 
broken)  **-*Linjen.  9.  left  at  11.  60  li. 
Followed  along  the  bank  of  the  Ghrand 
Canal  for  a  short  distance.  **  Tun-ja-fa 
11.20.  *Hoi-da-fa  12.5,  "Village  on 
our  right  1  P.  M.  Chow-dezoa  2.15 
'Laon-ohan-dea  2.30  ""Songer  2.45 
This  has  decayed  walls.  "'Desondua  4 
. .  large  plain  "Chetdera  4.45  'Sawzar 
5.15.  'Bq/ow  (Techow  (?)  6.  P.M.  50  li. 

Left  Dajow  at  6.10  A.  M.  &  passed 
through  houses  (Hung-tun)  until  7.40. 

*Low-ja.how  7.25  *  Village  8.5. 
"*  Hwan-Kon-hai  8.40,  Leftat  10.30.50 
li.  *  Small  village  10.50  '"Yow-zo-fona 
11.15,  oldw  all.  •  Villaj?e  11.30  Be-ja^ 
chow  12  *"Chee-lee-dia  12.30  '"Low- 
go-chea  1.45  (mud  wall)  "Shee-wan- 
shai  2.40  (mud  wall)  '"Urshili-po 
4.25.70  H. 

Left  Urshili-po  at  5.45  A.  M. 

"*Le-jai-sai  7.25  (mud  wall)  "Py- 
show  8.15  'Chanzoa  8.40  *Nuboa  9. 
Village  9.5.  *"Chee-dzan-chow  9.50 
Left  at  11.45.  50  li.  Urchima  on  our 
left  'Pongder  12.40  "Chee-ja-jow  1. 
^Village  1.30  "Chowdzoa  1.40  "San- 
dza-jowa  2.  *  Quoindur  2.30  *  Conja-po 
2  45  "*Tan.chen  3.30.50  li. 

Left  Tan-chen  6.45  (could  see  hills 
ahead) "Village  7.10  "Si-man-jan  7.40 
"Sajow  8  30  Chee-kan-chin  8.55.  Eea- 
ohed  the  banks  of  the  Yellow  River 
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Feb.   12tll 
Saturday 
100  li 


Feb.  latb 
Sunday 
100  U 


(Hwang-Ho)  &  aboard  a  ferry  boat  at 
9.15.  On  the  road  again  at  10.  « ViU 
lage  10.5  "Shin-shan-da  10.40  "Ton- 
zoar  11  (mud  wall)  Tolezoa  11.30.  Yfl- 
lage  with  mud  wall  10.35.  Tonja-ma 
12.  Left  at  2  P.  M.  50  H  '"Chowdsa 
2.35  mud  wall.  "*Panzun  2.50  (mud 
wall)  at  foot  of  hills  "Kaisa  3.20  entr- 
ance to  pass.  "'Fanzazoa  4.10  Ooza 
4.40.  small  stream  flowing  torwards 
Yellow  Eiver  5.  ^Village  5.25  'Village 
5.35.     "'Chan-za  5.40.5011. 

Left  '"Chanza  at  5.10  A.  M. 

"Shidai5.55  ^'Thing-an-shua  6.20 
Chingan  7.  Tinva,  *Ghran-ja-jow  7.30 
Sow-ling-gwa  7.40  "Showander  7.50 
Gwanda  8.5.  crossed  a  stream  for  the 
third  time  8.50  "Chan-ohung,9Chow. 
den  9.30.  "'Tientai  9.50.  Left  at  11.45 
50  U. 

"*Chadzoa  12.10.  country  gets  open 
12.30.  Fairly  over  the  water  parting 
&  a  stream  running  with  us  1.15.  ^'Tas- 
henzo  1,18.  *  Village  2  *Ebilo.  2.4. 
^^^Kinnan  or  Tainan  3.20  (largest  town 
thus  far)  *Poidzoar  4.5  *Gwandzoar 
4.10  *  ViUage  4.20  'ShUear  4.30  'Lien- 
jow  4.50  "  Shididza  5.30  &  river  Vanho, 
Village  5.55  &  ford  the  river  80  yards 
broad  *Kaipanzoan  6.10.  "*Sujoan 
y.30.50  ]i.  

Left  Sujoan  at  5.45  A.  M. 

'ViUage  6  'Tanza  6.50  "Ghidzaw 
7.20  **Mowan  8.20  *Hung.kwa  8.35 
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Feb.  14th 
Monday 
110  li"" 


Moi-ko-lin  8.55  "  Gwanzer  9,10 
'*Gwan-chow  9.30  'Youjlenl0.5"Alle- 
jona  10.30  *"  Yungluda  (mud  wall) 
10.80  left  at  12.50      50  li. 

*ShiTizarl.50.  'Village  1.40.  Fou- 
8on  mud  walls  1.60  'Soquishoa  2.15 
*Yeii7aw  2.45  a  stream  running  to 
our  right.  *Zairdzo  3.10Kwoie  3.30  2 
Vilhxges  upon  our  right  *Kow-ma-chow 
3.55  Bed  of  stream  4.15  '''' Shuig-tai' 
shai4:Ao  a  town  with  suburbs.  'Quoiur 
5.5  small  stream  "'Ghin-efl-zoar  5.60 
*"Noyan      50  li. 

Left  Novan  at  1.50  A.  M. 

*  Village  2.15.  *Wanzaw  2.40.  white 

house  on  right  on  top  -of  a  rise  2.55 

"'Tonzo3.20.  'Village  4.10.  'Village 

4.35  "Tung-tu-fu  5.15,  Stream  runs  to 

right,  &  high  mountains  on  the  same 

side  'Village  5.20  'Tuntai  6.30  top 

of  a  rise  'Village  6.  Moi-in-sha  6.  30  on 

our  right  '  Whoda  7.15  "Bowja  7.30. 

Honjicho  7.35.  Tanzuma  7.45. 

"Kun-eha-chun  8  'Sukadun  8.15. 

"Minchow  8.25  '"Sowja  9  we  are  here 

in   an   open   valley.    ^^^Chadanza    9.5 

*' Jabochu  9.45.  'Patighin  10.  Tanfer 

or    Tainhai    10.40      'Village    10.50 

'*'  Towsanjow  11.5  '"Dodjoa  12.15,  leit 

at  1.55       60  li.      Chum-to-dzar  2.15 

a  walled  village.     'Shoipo  2.30  stream 

on  right  running  with  as  *Yenja  3. 

Bosh-ho-ha      3.20      'Village      3.40 

"Kwang-ha  4.  *Shang-dur  4.25  Kai-za- 
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Feb.    loth 
100  li 


Feb.  16th 
Wednesday 
120  li 


kwo  4.40  "*Shing-da  BO  5.5  Mountaius 
on  right,  those  on  the  left  tail  out.  50  li. 

Left  Chang-to-80  (or  Shing-da-so) 
at  5.15  A.  M. 

*  Village  on  right  6.0  *Mosetur  6.15 
stream  to  left,  Village  6.30,  rounded 
hills  ahead,  make  for  western  end  of 
hills  6.40  *She.gun  da  7.  Village  7.10 
Stream  to  left  7.45  *Wie-ge-tun  8.10 

*  Village  8.30  *Shidzao9.5  "Ton-sha-ho 
9.35  and  left  at  11.30.  50  li.  'Sinlafio 
11.40  Hills  in  distance  on  the  right, 
but  flat  country  ahead.  *  Village  1 1.15. 
"Low-gwa-hoo  12.15  **Natzoaa  12.50 
•Village  to  right  1.15  'Village  1.35 

*  Village  2.15  stream  50>^*  broad  flow8 
S.  E.  2.25  ''''Ejow  (Fechow)  2.45 
left  the  town  at  3.20,  *  Village  3.26 

*  Village  3.50  Shilipoa  3.55,  *  Village 
4.10  *  VQiage  4.30  *  Tai-ohun-lai  5  *Vil 
lage  5.35.  River  Yee-kai  5.55  'Village 
6.10.  crossed  R.  Yee-kai  6.15  about 
250^*^*  broad  flowing  to  right  and 
reached  Yee-kai-son      50  li. 

Left  Yee-Kai-San  6.10  A.  M. 

'Village  ou  left  6.25.  Hills  to  S.W. 
•Tienfur  5.50  'Village  7.80  -"Village 
on  left  8  Newdzoa8.30  'She -how  9. 
"*Taboa  10  "'Sileepoo  11.10  stream 
nins  to  right,  left  at  12.45.  60  H. 
*(iuang-boo-khow  1.15  Embankment 
right  &  left  'Village  1.25  ""  Tim-e/titn 
1.35  'Village  2  "Towsuja  2.35  *Vil- 
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>m1>.   17th 
Tliunlay 


Feh.  irth 
Friday 

loOU 


lage  2.45.  *  Village  8  ^Yanzer  3.10 
*Tung.Bhin-a  3.40.  'Village  4  *  Village 
4.15  'Village  4.35  'Village  4.50. 
'"Kwnn-kwa-poo  5.15  60  li. 

Lett  Kwun-kwa-poo  at  6  A.  M. 

'Village  6.15  'Village  6.30.  '"Song- 
nau-jau  7.5  Village  7.5  'Village  8.10! 
Village  on  left  8.10  "Village  8.45, 
9.15  Village  on  left.  Rivulet  runs  to 
right.  '  Village  9.30  '  Village  to  right 
9.55  &  can  see  a  river  to  the  left  'Vil- 
lage 10.30  "Sahou,  10.35  left  at  12.40. 
60  li.  'Village  12.50* Village  1.45  "Vil- 
lage 2.20  '"Village  3.30,  'Village 4. 10. 
Village  4.35  "Sil-un- tow  4.50.  Bed 
of  old  River  Len-da-ho  5.  'Village 
on  right  5.16  Village  5.25  &  River 
Ten-klan-ho  6on-ka-dee  5.45.     60  li. 

Feft  Son-ka-dee  at  6.35  A.  M. 

'Village  on  right  7.  'Village  on 
left  7.20  'Village  on  right  7.50  'Vil- 
lage 8.0.  'Village  on  left  8.35  'Village 
on  right  9.15  Village  on  left  9.20. 
Nee  dzoar  9.45(houses  &  well) 'Village 
10.15  'Village  10.25.  Bed  of  River 
120^'*''  broad  10.30.  '"Yung-wha-den 
11.20  (mud  wall)  left  at  1.5.  60  li. 

'Village  on  left  1.30.  House  on  all 
sides.  On  embankment  of  Canal  2.15 
travelled  with  the  stream  East.  Left 
embankment  3.25  Crossed  to  a  i-aised- 
road  all  along  which  were  hounes. 
'Village  4.25.     'Village  5.   'Village 
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Feb.  19th 
Saturday 

roll 


Feb.  10th 

Sunday 

J301i 


Feb.  2l8t 
Monday 


5.20.  ***  Toi-chan-gwa  or  Jon-san-dzea 
(mudwall)6.  R  M.  50  H. 

Left  Toi-chan-gwa  at  6  40  A.  M. 

Mounted  an  embankment  on  the 
loft  at  7.10.  left  embankment  at  7.35 
Houses  7.45  Houses  7.55.  Houses  8. 
Houses  8.30.  Houses  continued  in  a 
scattered  manner  until  after  9.  "*Son- 
kar-sho  10.12.  Wangove,  an  enclosure 
J  mile  square  10.25.  Houses  10.35 
Two  solitary  stone  arch  ways  in  a  field 
on  the  left  11.  Mounted  embank- 
ment 12.15  see  a  town  to  the  right 
Descended  from  the  embankment  on 
the  right  &  crossed  sandy  plain.  Cros- 
sed bed  of  almost  empty  canal  12.35. 
Crossed  throgh  a  breach  in  a  second 
embankment  down  to  &  then  over  a 
Canal.  Aquarter  of  a  mile  further  we 
passed  through  a  third  embankment. 
These  last  two  embankments  marked 
the  bed  of  the  old  Yellow  River. 
'•'Tsiug-kian-pu  1.25  &  Grrand  Canal. 
70  U. 

Left  Tsing-Kian-pu  in  a  boat  on  the 
Grand  Canal  at  6.30  A.  M.  "*  Hagwa 
8.15.  "Hoo-de-la  9.40  *  auoi-shu-ma. 
""  Ting-fjan-gtca.  Ching-ho  1.45.  Tay- 
ow-ha  Kuon-doo  2.25  Patchee  3.5- 
''''Poin-iee  3.45  *"Lig-a-baw  5.40. 
130  li. 

Left  "'Lig-a-baw  at  5.30  A.  M. 
Ijoyango  8.  30  Ma-jun-gwa*  9.40 
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160  U 


Feb.  22rd 
Tuesdiiy 


Lake  Koi-eo-kho  on  our  right,  Ching- 

gueda  10.40  ""  Quoij/u  12.15  "*Tache- 

lou  2.25  "Luchin  3.30  Sawba  5. 160  li. 
-  ■  » 

Left  Sawba  at  5.45.  A.  M. 

Wy-poa  8  Gumer  8.30  Tabruchela. 
Oodasa  9.  Passed  a  number  of  forts 
Yanzo  9.15  Yan-ge-chow  11.30.  Pali- 
poo  12.15.  Ching-kian  2.  P.  M. 

On  the  after  noon  of  our  arrival  at 
Ching-kian  we  joined  a  steamer  on 
the  Yang-tsi-kiang  &  reached  Shang- 
hai at  12  o'clock  next  day,  Wednesday 
Feb.  23^^ 


In  this  Itinerary  all  the  names  printed  in  italics  in- 
dicate large  towns  with  walls  round  them. 

Those  preceded  by  3  small  comas  are  large  villages 
or  small  towns  at  which  several  inns  may  always  be 
found.  Those  with  2  comas  are  small  villages  where 
inns  may  perhaps  be  found,  whilst  those  with  one 
dash  are  only  clumps  of  houses. 

The  spelling  of  the  names  of  these  places,  which 
names  are  in  many  cases  perhaps  only  local,  is  pro- 
bably wrong,  and  this  itinerary  as  it  stands  will  be  of 
little  use  excepting  to  those  who  actually  travel  along 
this  route.  For  the  purpose  of  comparing  my  spelling 
with  that  which  is  recognized  as  the  best,  I  append  the 
following  table  kindly  drawn  up  for  me  by  Mr,  Byron 
Breuan  of  the  British  Legation  at  Pekin. 
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Recognized  BpeUing  not  always 
like  the  local  sound. 


My  spelling  from  the  local 
Bound. 


Chen-chia-tun. 

Tang-kwan-tun. 

Chin-hsien. 

Taang-chow. 

Tong-kwan. 

Lion-wo-chen. 

Tea-chow. 

£rh-8hih-li-pu. 

Li-chi-chai. 

Yu-cheng. 

An-cheng. 

Chi-ho-hsicn. 

Tan-tsun. 

Koshau. 

Chang-hsia. 

Chieh-Bhou. 

Tainan. 

Kwan-chwang. 

Kwan-chiao. 

Tang-Un-tien. 

Hsin-tai-hsien. 

Tung-chu-fo. 

Heng-yin-hsien. 

Ching-to-ssCi. 

yi-chow. 

Ta-fou. 

Hung-hwafou. 

Siao-hu. 

Liu-tang-ho. 

Ching-kiang-pu. 


Ching-gwan-tun. 

Tung- wan-tun. 

Tsinze. 

Tsang-jow. 

Tnng-hou. 

Linjen. 

Dajou. 

Urahilipo. 

Lu-jai-aai. 

Urahinsa. 

Yan-dien. 

Chce-kan-chao. 

Panzun. 

Xaisa. 

Chansa. 

Chadzoa. 

Kin-an. 

Owanjow. 

Gwanjow. 

Yang-Iu-da. 

Shing-tai. 

Tung-tu-fu. 

l^roiinsha. 

Shing-da-80. 

Ejow. 

Taboa. 

Kwun-kwa-pu. 

Sa-how. 

Leu-da-ho. 

Tsing-kian-pn. 
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ANALYSIS  OP  DISTANCE  AND  TIME 
ALONG  THE  ROAD. 


Mori 

ling 

Afternoon 

Tol 

tal 

I>ateo(  1    Time 

Distance 

Beat 

Time 

DlBUoce  1    Time     I 

Pittance 

Month. 

trayelHng 

travelled 

travelling 

traveUed 

travelUng 

travelled 

hr.  min. 

11 

hr.  mlD. 

hr-  mln. 

n 

hr.  mln. 

11 

Feb.  6th 

— 

6.80 

76 

6.80 

75^' 

—   6th 

S.dO 

60 

0.30 

6.20 

60 

8.40 

110 

—   7th 

4.20 

60 

1.30 

7.80 

70 

li:60 

120 

—   8th 

8..S6 

60 

2.  0 

7.  0 

60 

10.56 

110 

—   9th 

2.30 

60 

1.60 

6.  6 

70 

8.35 

120 

—  loth 

4.  6 

50 

1.56 

8.46 

60 

7.60 

100 

—  11th 

5.16 

60 

2.  0 

3.40 

60 

8.55 

100 

—  12th 

4.40 

60 

1.56 

7.40 

60 

12.26 

100 

—  18th 

6.  6 

60 

2.  0 

6.  0 

50 

10.  6 

100 

—  14th 

10.  0 

60 

1.40 

8.10 

50 

18.10 

no 

—  16th 

4.20 

60 

1.55 

6.46 

60 

11.  5 

100 

—  16th 

4.  0 

60 

1.36 

5.80 

60 

9.30 

120 

—  I7th|     iM 

60 

2.  5 

6.6 

60 

9.40 

120 

—  18th'    4  45 

50 

1.46 

iM 

60 

9.40 

100 

—  19th 

6.46 

70 

— 

— 

— 

6.46 

70 

hr.   mln. 

)i 

146^5 

1566 

This  gives  as  an  average  rate  of  10. 16  li  per  hour. 
My  total  distance  is  probably  too  short,  because 

where  I  have  had  any  choice  of  distances  I  have 

always  taken  the  smaller. 
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TEMPERATURES  TAKEN  WITH  A 
REAUMUR  THERMOMETER. 


Pate  of  ^ 

Month.  S 

A.M. 


Morning. 


»  .Vh 



mil 

10 

7lh 

Mil 

9 
6 

loth 

nth 

5 
0.30 

14th 
15th 

2 
5 

16th 
17th 
isth 
i9Ui 

6 
6 
6 
0 

20th 
21th 
»th 

6 
9 
8 

Midday 
J         and 
^   AftemooD' 

A.3I. 


Evening. 


H 
P.M. 


^-    90+3.5«> 


VA.SL-I-  4° 


4-   3*>  10A.M.4.  20 

-  1*  11  A.M.4.  "- 

-  I«         

4-   4**         

4-   3'  

4-   6*  

4-2.5»  

-3.5^  

4-  a-*  u  A.M.4-  40 

t5t    :::::■;: 


4-7.5*       

^3   1P.M.4-MO 

3'P.M"'  I5« 

4.10-' 

■I-  8<»  A  4.  no 

1P.M.  4-  0' 
I  P.M.  4^5.5' 
4.40 
•2P.M.4-5« 


4-10* 


4.    8  9P.M.- 10 


4.  4° 
-2.  5 
4-     JP 

+  *""5"' 

4-  40 
4-8.85«» 

7' 

zero 
4-     50 


Lljjht  Xftvfze 
from  S.  K. 

Wlndlnmor- 
nlngS.W. 


On  the  Grand 
CanaL 


Oiling  ktan. 


Those  temperatxires  which  are  underlined 
were  taken  in  the  sun.  The  whole  only 
represent  a  few  rough  observations  taken 
at  irregular  times.  The  thermometer 
used,  agrees  in  its  readings  with  several 
made  by  Casella 
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BAROMETRIC  OBSERVATIONS  MADE 

BY  MY  COMPANION 

COLONEL  P.  UNTERBERGER. 


-o:0:o- 


Dateof 
Month. 

Feb.  5th 

6th 
nth 
11th 

12th 
J2ih 
mh 
l-Mh 
15th 
16th 
17th 
17th 
iMh 
Idth 


Place 


Time 


Tlcntnln 

12A..M. 

Tslntf 

9  P.M. 

Tonja-ma 

12  A.M. 

KaiM 

3.'.t)  P.M. 

Chan-chung 

9A.31. 

.Sujoan 

9  P.M. 

On  roa<l 

9  A.M. 

Vee-kal-son 

9  P.M. 

9  A.M. 

Sht-chow 

9  P.  31. 

On  roaU 

9  A.M. 

Son-kn-doe 

9  I'.M. 

on  ntad 

9  A.M. 

CJraud  Canal 

9  P.M. 

Milli- 
metres 

79  .4 

782. 
786. 
782. 

777. 
778. 
771. 
780. 
782. 
786. 
783. 
786. 
789, 
79.>. 


A  few  mllCB  past  tho  TrlI.>Tv  R!v*»r, 
J  ITp  the  nionntains  and  at  futrance 
I        tu  paiifi. 

I  JuBt  over  the  R.  Vanko. 

K.  Yee-kal. 

I 
K.  Yon-klan-ho. 

At  Thlng-klan-pu. 


The  instrument  used  was  one  of  Goldsmith's 
Aneroid  Barometers. 
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An  Itiuerary  from  Pekin  to  Chingkiang  given  to 

me  by  Mr.  Byron  Brenan  of  the  British 

Legation,  Pekin.     It  may  be  useful  in 

the  determination  of  my  Itinerary. 


-:o: 


starting  from 

IHstance  30  li 

70   - 

60    - 

60  - 

70  - 

80   . 

60  - 

65  - 

100  - 

70  - 

100  - 

70  - 

70  • 

60  . 

90  . 

90   ■ 

90  • 

60  . 

90  . 

90   . 

90  . 

90 

90 


Pekin. 

to  Hwangtsun 

—  Kuanhien 

—  Kung-chia-ying 

—  Hiung-hien 

—  Jen-chon-hien 

—  Ho-chien-hsieu 

—  Fon-chwang-yi 

—  Man-ho 

—  Ping-ho-yen 

—  Urh-she-li-pao 

—  Yen-oheng 

—  Lui  tze  miao 

—  Tientai 

—  Tai-an-fu 

—  Tang-liu-tien 

—  Tsi-kia-chwang 

—  Tien-tsin-miao 

—  Hochwang 

—  Hwang-kwa-pu 

—  Siu-ohow-fu 

—  Tsing-to-sze 

—  Ta-fow 

—  Sin-an-chen 


Walled  town 


Cross  Yellow  li. 


Walled  city 
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50   — 

Sze-wu 

50  — 

Wre-hwa-kiao 

— 

Shun-ho-chi 

00   — 

Yang-hwa-chi 

50   — 

Chung-hing-clieu 

38   — 

Wang-chia-tsun 

40  — 

Tsin-kiang-pu 

Grand  Canal 

60  — 

Hwei-kwan 

200   — 

Chao-cha 

120   — 

Yang- chow 

WaUed  town 

60  — 

Chiu-kiang 

Cross  Yangtze 

The  total  distance  is  2393  li  or  about  800  miles 
(English).  It  generally  takes  about  23  days.  The 
post  travels  this  way  in  winter. 

I  think  that  my  route  was  to  the  East  of  this  one, 
which  I  fancy  runs  round  the  Shantung  mountains 
rather  than  through  them.  It  will  be  seen  that  only  a 
few  of  my  places  corresponded  with  these. 


I  i  ono  I  I 
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The  first  General  fleeting  of  the  Society  in  Session  1878-79  was 
held  at  the  Shoheikuwan,  Soldo,  T6kiyo,  on  the  8^^  October,  1878, 
Dr.  David  Murray,  the  Proaident,  in  the  chair.  'ITiere  was  a  very 
large  attendance. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  general  meeting,  having  been  already 
published  in  "  The  Japan  Weekly  Mail,*'  were  taken  as  read. 

The  Recording  Secretary  announced  the  appointment  by  the 
(Vnmcil  of  the  Rev.  C.  T.  Blanchet  as  Librarian. 

Sir.  Dixon  us  Acting  .Librarian  reported  the  receipt  of  various 
books  and  periodicals,  among  others  "  The'  Smithsonian  Report  for 
1876"  and  *'  The  Journal  of  the  American  Geographical  Society  of 
Xew  York,  Vol,  II." 

3Ir.  ,Iohn  Milne,  F.  G.  S.,  Then  presented  to  the  Society  his 
paper  entitled,  **  Across  Europe  and  Asia."  Owing  to  its  leng^,  he 
was  unable  to  read  it  at  the  meeting,  but  he  made  some  interesting 
fi^eneral  observations  on  his  journey  acroHS  the  two  continents. 

The  president  expressed  much  interest  in  what  ^Ir.  Milne  had 
said.  He  regretted  that  as  there  was  another  communication  to 
receive  attention  at  this  meeting,  there  was  no  time  for  discuasiou. 
He  was  sure  that  he  complied  with  the  views  of  all  in  expressing 
thanks  to  3Ir.  Milne  and  admiration  of  the  heroism  displayed  by 
hun  in  crossing  these  plains.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously 
caiiied. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Ewing,  B.  Sc,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  then  exhibited  the  phono- 
graph, explaining  the  construction  of  the  instrument,  the  principbw 
on  which  its  action  depended,  and  some  of  its  scientific  applications 
us  an  instnmient  of  research  in  connection  with  problems  in  acous- 
tics. Several  sentences  spoken  to  Uie  instrument  were  reproduced 
by  it  so  as  to  be  audible  in  all  parts  of  the  room. 

The  unanimous  thanks  of  the  society  were  given  to  ^Ir.  Ewing 
for  his  courtesy  in  consenting  to  deliver  his  able  and  interesting 
lecture. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  THE   TAKE-NO-KO. 


BY 


D.  W.  DWARS,  Esq. 


(Read  October  23rd,  1878,) 

The  great  value  of  the  bamboo  to  the  Eastern  nations,  and  especially 
to  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  is  very  generally  known.  All  parts  of  the 
bamboo  are  made  profitable  and  all  sizes  are  utilized,  the  thinnest  as 
well  as  the  largest  stems  being  used  as  material  in  the  manufacture  of 
numerous  domestic  articles.  Even  some  of  the  buds  from  the  rootstock 
are  utilized  before  they  assume  the  form  which  we  s^  in  the  tall  bam- 
boo :  these  are  used  as  food  by  the  natives.  When  these  shoots  are 
sufficiently  developed  under  groimd,  they  bear  in  Japan  the  name  of 
Take-no-ko,  Some  kinds  of  bamboo,  e.g.  the  Bambusa  puberula,  furnish 
good  edible  shoots.  In  Java,  as  well  as  in  Japan,  foreigners  make  a 
delicious  pickle  of  them,  and  some  prefer  them  to  gherkins  and  cucum- 
bers as  an  addition  to  the  table.  Also  when  boiled  and  properly  dressed 
they  are  much  in  favour,  as  they  form  a  good  substitute  for  asparagus 
and  other  vegetables.  The  Japanese  eat  them  in  rather  large  quantities, 
and  this  has  induced  me  to  analyse  some  bamboo- shoots,  the  more  so  as 
I  believe  no  analysis  has  ever  been  made  of  this  article  of  food. 

On  the  8th  of  April  I  procured  of  the  first  kind  (1)  two  pieces  taken 
from  the  plant  called  Moso-dake,  20  and  21  centimetres  long,  weighing 
together,  after  the  yellow  powder  which  was  attached  to  them  had  been 
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brushed  away,  586  gnn.  As  the  white  heart  only  is  eaten,  the  out-er 
covering  (scaly  leaves)  was  also  stripped  off,  and  they  then  weighed  809 
grm.  The  second  kind  (2),  obtained  on  the  21st  of  May,  were  samples 
from  the  plant  called  Ma-dake,  These  buds  were  more  developed,  85 
and  40  centimetres  long,  and  weighed  1060  grm.,  and  after  the  outer 
covering  had  been  taken  away  their  weight  was  reduced  to  527  grm. 
Each  kind  presented  on  the  vertical  section  distinct  forms  of  the  nodes 
and  cavities  of  the  ascending  stem  of  the  bamboo  :  this  was  especially 
the  case  in  the  second  kind,  and  these  became  gradually  less  distinct, 
until  at  the  top  the  shoot  consisted  of  a  solid  substance,  which  forms 
the  most  palatable  part  of  the  entire  shoot.  Under  the  microscope 
several  small  starch- granules  were  noticed.  They  were  almost  spherical, 
and  had  a  central  hilinn  (nucleus).  In  (2)  the  second  kind  they  were 
less  numerous,  which  may  be  ascribed  to  their  more  developed  condition. 

The  analysis  of  the  two  kinds  proved  them  to  contain  the  following 
substances : 

1.  2. 

Water 90.21  percent.  91.79  per  cent. 

Ashes 1.01    **     "  1.10    **     ** 

Fat 0.13    **     "  0.11    **     «' 

Albumen 8.28    **     "  2.69    **     " 

Sugar 1.93    **     **  0.50    "     ** 

Organic   matter,   free   from   nitrogen, 

extracted  by  water 1.17    "     "  1.58    *'     ** 

Cellulose 0.90    "     **  1.10    *'     '* 

Starch,  etc 1.87    **     "  1.23    •*     " 

The  ashes  consisted  principally  of  phosphates,  carbonates,  and 
chlorides ;  only  a  small  quantity  of  sulphates  was  present.  Much 
potassium  was  found,  but  of  sodium,  magnesium,  calcium  and  iron  very 
little.  The  matured  stem  of  the  bamboo  contains  a  considerable  quantity 
of  silicic  acid,  but  the  Take-no-ko  appears  to  be  ahnost  free  from  it. 

The  analysis  has  proved  that  the  bamboo  shoots  brought  to  me 
at  that  period  of  their  development  must  be  considered  a  nourishing 
vegetable,  and  that  they  may  even  rival  the  cauliflower  and  asparagus. 
The  taste  cannot  be  brought  into  account:  de  gicatibiis  non  est  dis- 
putandiirn. 
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The  Take-no-Jco  is  also  eaten  in  a  more  developed  state.  Then  of 
course  a  larger  quantity  of  cellulose  has  been  produced,  and  the  quantity 
of  albumen  and  sugar  has  become  smaller  in  proportion. 
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SOME  JAPANESE  MUSICAL  INTERVALS. 


BY 


Rev.  p.  V.  VEEDER,  D.D. 


(Read  October  23rd,  1878,) 

In  the  First  Part  of  Vol.  V.  of  the  Transactions  of  this  Society  there 
was  printed  in  connection  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Syle's  paper  on  Primitive 
Music,  a  diagram  the  original  of  which  was  prepared  by  me  and  intended 
to  exhibit  to  the  eye  some  Japanese  musical  intervals  which  I  have 
measured  by  means  of  the  syren  and  the  monochord,  and  to  afford  the 
means  of  comparing  these  intervals  with  those  of  certain  European 
scales.  Having  been  asked  by  several  members  of  this  Society  for  an 
explanation  of  the  diagram,  and  further  requested  to  describe  the  results 
of  my  examination  of  the  intervals  given  by  some  very  ancient  flutes  and 
flageolets  brought  from  the  temples  at  Nara,  I  propose  in  this  paper  to 
comply  with  their  request. 

I  may  flrst  be  allowed  to  explain  the  meaning  of  a  few  technical 
terms  and  to  refer  to  some  of  the  principles  of  the  physical  theory  of 
music.  My  task  is  rendered  comparatively  easy  by  the  fact  that  public 
attention  is  just  now  so  powerfully  drawn  by  the  telephone  and  the 
phonograph  to  the  physical  nature  of  the  more  or  less  musical 
sounds  produced  by  the  human  voice.  Every  musical  sound  is 
now  familiarly  known  to  be  produced  by  regular  vibrations,  first 
imparted  to  the  air  or  some  other  elastic  medium  by  a  vibrating  body, 
and  then  imparted  by  that  medium  to  the  ear :  and  further  the  pitch  of 
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a  musical  tone  is  well  known  to  depend  solely  upon  the  number  of 
vibrations  per  second.  If,  then,  two  tones  are  each  produced  by  the 
same  number  of  vibrations  per  second,  they  have  the  same  pitch  and  may 
be  conceived  of  as  being  on  the  same  level,  and  in  musical  notation  their 
notes  would  be  written  upon  the  same  line  or  in  the  same  space  between 
lines.  If  one  of  two  tones  is  higher  than  the  other  it  is  because  its 
vibrations  are  more  rapid,  and  it  is  said  to  be  higher  perhaps  because 
its  note  in  European  notation  would  be  written  on  a  higher  line  or 
space.  A  musical  interval,  therefore,  may  be  represented  to  the  eye  by 
a  difference  of  level  or  by  a  distance  between  two  lines,  and  this  is  the 
method  adopted  in  the  diagram.  It  should  be  clearly  understood,  how- 
ever, that,  strictly  speaking,  a  musical  interval  is  measured  by  a  ratio  of 
numbers — that  is,  by  dividing  the  number  of  vibrations  producing  the 
higher  tone  by  the  number  producing  the  lower  tone.  Thus,  if  the 
vibrations  are  as  2  to  1,  that  is,  if  the  ratio  is  2,  we  have  the  interval 
called  an  Octave :  if  the  ratio  is  f  the  interval  is  called  a  Quint  or  a 
Fifth.  It  follows  from  this  that  when  intervals  are  combined  or  added 
together,  these  ratios  must  not  be  added  but  multiplied  together.  Thus, 
if  we  wish  to  add  a  Fifth  to  an  Octave  we  must  multiply  the  ratio  f  by 
the  ratio  2,  obtaining  as  the  result  the  interval  f ,  and  not  the  interval  |^, 
which  would  be  the  result  of  the  addition  of  the  ratios.  In  like  manner, 
if  a  larger  interval  is  to  be  diminished  by  a  smaller  one,  the  ratio  of  the 
first  interval  must  be  divided  by  that  of  the  second.  This  will  explain 
the  import  of  the  fractions  placed  between  the  unbroken  lines  on  the 
diagram.  Thus,  in  the  Natural  scale  the  interval  between  the  tones 
E3  and  F3  (called  a  Major  semitone)  is  expressed  by  the  ratio  {^,  which 
is  exactly  equal  to  the  ratio  '^if^  between  the  number  of  vibrations 
producing  these  two  tones.  The  corresponding  interval  in  the  Pytha- 
gorean scale  is  seen  to  be  smaller,  and  is  expressed  by  the  ratio  f|f ,  found 
by  dividing  ^  by  |^,  because  the  Pythagorean  semitone  is  less  than  a 
Major  semitone  by  the  interval  fj,  called  a  comma.  So,  again,  the 
second  interval  from  the  bottom  in  the  Pythagorean  scale  is  the  ratio  f , 
called  a  Major  tone  (the  word  **  tone  "  being  here  used  in  the  sense  of 
interval),  while  the  corresponding  interval  in  the  Natural  scale  is  ^, 
called  a  Minor  tone,  being  smaller  than  a  Major  tone  by  a  comma,  and 
we  have  but  to  multiply  V^  by  fj  in  order  to  obtain  the  Major  tone  f 
so  characteristic  of  the  Pythagorean  scale. 
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But  there  is  a  way  of  representing  these  ratios  and  these  processes  of 
multiplication  and  division  of  ratios  to  the  eye  hy  means  of  spaces  hetween 
lines.  Availing  ourselves  of  the  fact  that  numhers  may  be  multiplied 
together  by  adding  together  their  logarithms  and  divided  by  subtraction, 
we  may  represent  any  number  of  successive  intervals  by  the  significant 
figures  of  their  logarithms,  and  exhibit  them  to  the  eye  by  a  succession  of 
lines  whose  distances  apart  are  measured  by  these  significant  figures. 
For  example,  the  logarithm  of  the  Minor  tone  {^)  is  .0511,  that  of  the 
Comma  (fj)  is  .0054,  and  the  logarithm  of  their  product  is  .0565,  the 
sum  of  these  two  numbers.  Taking  now  from  a  scale  of  equal  parts  a 
distance  equal  to  511,  and  another  equal  to  54,  and  another  equal  to 
565,  these  distances  will  represent  respectively  the  two  intervals  and 
their  sum.  As  another  example,  the  interval  between  the  third  and 
fourth  strings  of  the  Koto  tuned  in  Banjiki  (see  the  diagrams)  is  ^, 
which  may  be  called  the  Pythagorean  Minor  Third,  consisting,  as  it  does, 
of  the  modem  European  Minor  Third  f ,  diminished  by  a  Comma.  If 
now  we  subtract  the  logarithm  of  fj  firom  that  of  ^  we  shall  have  a 
remainder  of  .0789,  which  is  the  logarithm  of  ff .  Comparing  the  dis- 
tance 739  between  the  lines  representing  the  tones  of  the  8rd  and  4th 
strings,  we  find  that  the  distance  is  less  than  the  distance  between  the 
lines  representing  the  tones  A4  and  C4  in  the  Natural  Scale,  which  latter 
distance  represents  a  Minor  Third  (fx^).  It  is  also  shown  in  the 
diagram  that  the  same  interval  f^  is  equal  to  a  Major  tone  increased  by  a 
Pythagorean   semitone,   or  to   fxf^. 

In  order  to  compare  different  scales  of  intervals  together  with  re- 
spect to  their  musical  value  and  effect  it  is  necessary  to  examine  them  in 
the  light  of  the  Physical  Theory  of  Music,  and  this  I  propose  very  briefly 
to  do  in  respect  to  the  different  series  of  intervals  given  in  the  diagram. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  have  an  instrument  of  sixteen  strings,  all 
having  the  same  size,  density,  and  tension.  Then  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions of  each  string  when  struck  will  be  exactly  proportionate  to  its 
length.  If  the  first  string  vibrate  (i.e.  move  completely  to  and  fro) 
184.6  times  in  a  second  it  will  give  the  tone  Ci,  the  easy  C  of  the 
ordinary  male  voice.  K  we  make  the  eighth  string  half  as  long  as  the 
first  it  will  vibrate  269.2  times  in  a  second,  and  will  give  the  tone  Ca, 
the  low  C  of  the  female  voice.  If  the  fifteenth  string  be  one-fourth  as 
long  as  the  first  its  tone  will  be  C3  and  its  number  of  vibrations  588.4 
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(See  the  Diagram).  Stiike  these  three  strings  simultaneously,  and  they 
will  sound  to  an  unpractised  ear  quite  like  a  single  tone,  although  they 
are  in  fiact  one  and  two  Octaves  apart.  The  physical  reason  of  this  is, 
that  every  second  pulsation  communicated  to  the  ear  hy  the  upper  tone 
is  coincident  with  corresponding  successive  pulsations  due  to  the  next 
lower  tone.  Thus  the  two  tones  mutually  strengthen  each  other  while 
each  retains  its  own  character,  and  hence  the  qualities  of  strength  and 
hfe,  and  even  of  grandeur,  which  belong  to  the  music  of  voices  and  instru- 
ments in  octaves. 

I£  now  the  fifth  string  be  made  two- thirds  as  long  as  the  first  it 
will  give  201.9  vibrations  per  second,  or  3  vibrations  while  the  first 
string  gives  2,  and  we  shall  have  the  interval  f  or  a  Fifth.  Struck  together, 
they  give  two  tones  which  hannonise  so  perfectly  as  to  sound  almost 
like  a  single  tone,  for  the  reason  that  every  third  vibration  of  the  upper 
tone  coincides  with  every  second  vibration  of  the  lower.  The  harmony  is, 
however,  slightly  less  perfect  than  that  of  the  Octaves,  on  account  of  a 
Httle  confusion  created  by  the  intervening  vibrations.  Making  now  the 
thurd  string  four- fifths  as  long  as  the  fii'st,  it  will  give  f  as  many  vibra- 
tions and  produce  the  tone  Ei,  the  interval  between  which  and  C^  is 
called  a  Major  Third.  Struck  at  tlie  same  time  with  the  strings  C^,  G^, 
and  Ca  it  forms  to  modern  eai-s  one  of  the  most  pleasing  tones  of  tha 
briUiant  harmony  called  the  Major  Chord.  Thus  far  we  have  measured 
these  intervals  firom  the  first  striug,  C^^.  Let  us  now  form  their  similar 
intervals  from  the  fifth  string  Gi,  by  making  the  twelfth  string  ^,  the 
ninth  string  f ,  and  tlie  seventh  string  ^,  as  long  as  the  fifth  string. 
They  will  give  forth  a  pleasing  harmony  when  sounded  together,  exactly 
similar  in  character  to  the  major  chord  just  described.  Making  now  the 
2nd  string  twice  as  long  as  the  ninth,  we  have  the  tone  Di,  which 
will  give  9  vibrations  while  Ci  gives  8.  Let  now  the  sixth  string  be 
made  f  as  long  as  the  firat  and  we  shall  have  the  tone  A2,  at  an  interval 
above  Ci  called  a  Sixth  (|).  Let  also  the  4th  string  be  made  f  as  long 
as  the  let,  we  shall  have  the  tone  F^^  at  an  interval  of  a  Fourth  (^)  above 
Cj.  If  we  now  subtract  this  Fourth  from  the  Sixth  we  shall  have  the 
interval  (J)  or  a  Major  Third.  It  is  e\'ident  too  that  C2  is  a  Fifth  above 
F,  and  thus  the  three  tones  Fj^  A2,  and  C2  will  form  another  triad 
similar  in  musical  character  to  the  two  previously  described.  But  we 
have  thus  obtained  all  the  eight  tones  of  what  is  called  the  Natural 
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Gamut,  or  Diatonic  Scale,  without  flats  or  sharps;  and  by  an  easy 
calculation  from  the  simple  ratios  given  above  we  have  the  following 
intervals : — 

CfDV^EHFfGV'AlBlfC. 

I  have  referred  to  the  coincidence  of  vibrations  as  one  cause  of  the 
pleasing  effects  of  the  chords  described  above.  Another  equally  potent 
physical  cause  must  be  mentioned.  When  a  tense  string  vibrates,  it 
vibrates  not  only  as  a  whole,  but  also  in  parts,  as  in  halves  and  thirds, 
each  part  giving  forth  its  own  tone.  Thus  we  hear  not  only  the  lowest 
or  fundamental  tone  of  the  string,  but  also  the  Octave,  the  Fifth  above 
the  Octave,  the  second  Octave,  and  the  Thiid  above  the  second  Octave. 
When  the  tone  C  is  heard,  for  example,  we  also  hear  the  tones  Ca,  Gj. 
C3,  E3,  and  yet  higher  tones.  In  like  manner  if  the  fundamental  tone 
of  a  another  string  be  G^^,  its  overtones  will  be  G2,  Dz,  G3  and  C^^,  of 
which  the  first  and  strongest  will  coincide  exactly  with  the  second 
overtone  G2of  Cj^,  and  blend  well  with  the  first  overtone  C2.  In  the 
case  of  octaves  it  is  evident  that  all  the  distinctly  audible  overtones  are 
in  harmony.  In  the  case  of  Fifths  the  higher  overtones  are  not  in  harmony, 
but  they  are  so  feeble  as  to  mar  the  effect  but  very  little.  As  the  in- 
tervals grow  smaller,  the  lower  overtones  grow  more  and  more  dissonant. 
No  ear  can  be  pleased  with  such  a  discord  as  that  produced  by  the  two 
tones  of  a  semitone  when  sounded  together;  there  is  a  confusion  of 
beats  which  is  very  disagreeable. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  modern  Natural  Gamut  or  Diatonic  Scale 
has  its  origin  in  the  exigencies  of  harmony  and  of  what  is  called 
just  intonation. 

We  must,  however,  observe  at  this  point  that  this  gamut  is  an  inven- 
tion of  modem  times,  and  the  reason  is  perhaps  not  far  to  seek.  If  we 
attempt  to  tune  a  stringed  instrument  according  to  just  intonation,  we 
have  to  follow  a  somewhat  simple  but  practicaUy  difficult  rule. 
Starting  with  some  tone  as  C^,  tune  E^  a  Third  and  G^,  a  Fifth  above 
C^.  This  gives  the  Tonic  Major  Triad.  Then  tune  B2  a  Third,  and  Da  a 
Fifth  above  Gi.  This  gives  the  Dommant  Triad.  Then  tune  Fi  a  Fifth 
below  C2,  and  A2  a  Third  above  Fj.  This  gives  the  sub- dominant 
Triad.  Lastly,  tune  Di  an  Octave  below  D2  and  we  have  ail  the 
eight  tones  of  a  Normal  scale  without  flats  and  sharps.  The  difficulty 
here    lies    in   the    inability  of  any  but  an  ear  of  great  delicacy  and 
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the  utmost  familiarity  with  the  harmony  of  the  Triad  to  tune  a 
Major  Third  perfectly.  As  late  as  the  twelfth  century  the  Third  was 
classified  as  an  imperfect  consonance.  In  fact  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  when  only  every  fifth  vibration  of  the  upper  tone  coincides 
with  every  fourth  of  the  lower  tone  the  intervening  vibrations  must 
produce  some  confusion,  while  the  overtones  will  increase  this  confusion. 
Hence,  while  the  ancients  were  familiar  with  the  absoliUe  consonances, 
Buch  as  Unisons  and  Octaves,  and  with  the  perfect  consonances,  such  as 
the  Fifth  and  the  Fourth,  they  hardly  recognized  the  Third  as  a 
consonance  at  all.  According  to  Helmholtz,  the  earliest  example  of 
instrumental  compositions  in  several  parts  was  the  dance  music  of  1529. 
In  fiwjt  it  is  only  in  comparatively  recent  times  that  the  true  physical 
theory  of  music  has  given  to  the  musician  those  specimens  of  perfect 
Major  Thirds,  by  familiarity  with  which  he  is  now  able  to  obtain  just 
mtonation. 

Now  the  Pythagorean  scale,  the  most  celebrated  of  all  scales, 
ancient  or  modem,  being  the  basis  of  the  intervals  of  all  stringed 
instruments  tuned  only  in  Octaves,  Fifths,  and  Fourths,  presents  no 
difficulties  to  the  tuner  of  any  delicacy  of  ear.  The  violin  and  violoncello 
are  tuned  solely  in  Fifths,  and  if  we  were  to  make  a  scale  by  means 
of  these  two  instruments,  and  a  third  and  smaller  violin  having  a  B 
string,  we  should  have  the  Pythagorean  intervals  as  the  result.  The  E  of 
the  violin  would  be  a  little  sharper  than  the  E  of  just  intonation,  and  a 
similar  remark  would  apply  to  the  B  of  the  third  instrument.  It  follows 
that  a  violin  player,  accompanying  a  violoncello  played  in  just  intonation 
on  the  key  of  Ci  would  be  unable  to  play  E3  on  the  open  string. 
Without  stopping  to  demonstrate  this,  I  will  give  here  the  Pjrthagorean 
intervals  and  then  proceed*  to  show  the  extent  to  which  the  intervals  of 
the  Koto,  as  generally  tuned  in  Fourths  and  Fifths,  agree  with  them. 

The  intervals  are : — 
CfBfEflfFfGfAfBieC. 

Comparing  these  intervals  with  those  of  the  Modem  Diatonic  scale, 
we  observe  that  between  D  and  E,  and  between  G  and  A  we  have  two 
Major  tones  (f),  in  place  of  two  Minor-tones  (^),  and  between  E  and 
F,  and  between  B  and  C,  in  place  of  two  Major  semitones  (J|),  we  have 
two  small  semitones  (|^). 

Turning  now  to  the  different  intervals  of  the  Koto  given  in  the 
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diagram,  we  see  that  in  three  cases  out  of  five  all  the  intervals  except 
two  are  Major  tones.     The  interval  ^  is  unknown  in  this  scale. 

The  small  semitone  fff  is  wanting,  hut  in  reality  it  is  twice 
combined  with  a  Major  tone  to  form  the  two  Pythagorean  Minor 
Thirds  {^)  which  appear  in  each  of  the  examples  given  in  the  diagram. 

I  have  already  shown  that  ff =1xfff ;  that  is,  this  Third  is  the  sum 
of  a  Major  Second  and  a  Pythagorean  semitone. 

If  we  compare  together  the  four  series  of  intervals  of  the  Koto, 
including  that  given  by  the  mathematical  method  described  by  Dr. 
Miiller,  we  find  that  the  chief  difference  between  these  consists  in  the 
positions  of  these  two  Minor  Thirds.  The  lower  Third  lies  between  the 
4th  and  5th  strings  in  three  of  the  scales,  and  between  the  3rd  and  4th 
in  the  remaining  one.  The  upper  Thir4  lies  between  the  6th  and  7th 
strings  in  three  of  the  scales,  and  between  the  7th  and  8th  strings  in  the 
remaining  one. 

In  all  cases  but  one  the  Ist  string  is  tuned  in  unison  with  the  5th 
string,  and  in  that  one  case  (that  of  the  Koto  tuned  in  Socho)  the  1st  string 
is  an  Octave  below  the  5th  string. 

The  three  chief  methods  of  tuning — ^the  last  three  in  the  dia- 
grams— were  explained  to  me  by  Mr.  Togi  Suyehira,  the  chief  musician 
of  the  Emperor's  band.  The  methods  are  named  after  the  pitch  pipe 
from  which  the  pitch  of  the  string  tuned  first  is 'obtained.  Thus  in 
tuning  the  Koto  in  Taishiki,  the  tuner  began  with  the  2nd  string,  which 
he  put  in  unison  with  the  third  pitch  pipe  called  Taishikicho  (668 
vibrations),  corresponding  nearly  to  E3.  He  then  tuned  the  other 
strings  in  Fifths,  Fourths,  and  Octaves,  in  the  following  order.  Making 
the  5th  string  a  Fifth  above  the  2nd  string,  the  1st  an  Octave  below  the 
5th,  the  8rd  string  a  Fourth  below  the  5th,  the  6th  a  Fifth  above  the 
8rd,  the  4th  a  Fourth  below  the  6th,  he  obtained  all  the  intervals 
necessary  for  tuning  the  rest  of  the  strings  by  means  of  Octaves,  that  is, 
he  tuned  the  7th  an  Octave  above  the  2nd,  the  8th  an  Octave  above  the 
8rd,  etc.,  etc.  The  mathematical  method  of  tuning,  described  by  Dr. 
Miiller,  gives  the  same  intervals.  In  tuning  the  Koto  in  Banjiki  the  7th 
string  was  first  tuned  in  unison  with  the  pitch  pipe  of  the  same  name 
(1017  vibrations).  Then  in  order,  the  2nd  string  was  tuned  an  Octave 
below  the  7th,  the  4th  a  Fourth  above  the  2nd,  the  8rd  a  Fourth  below 
the  5th,  the  6th  a  Fifth  above  the  8rd,  the  Ist  an  Octave  below  the  5th 
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and  then  the  8th,  9th,  10th,  11th,  12th  and  18th  respectively  an  Octave 
above  the  3rd,  ith*  6th,  6th,  7th  and  8th.  The  Koto  tuned  in  Socho 
'jad  its  2nd  and  1st  strings  in  unison  with  the  pitch  pipe  of  that 
name  (806  vibrations:  nearly  G3  ).  Then  the  8rd  string  was  tuned  a 
Fourth  below  the  5th,  the  6th  a  Fifth  above  the  3rd,  tlie  4th  a  Fouiih 
^elow  the  6th,  the  7th  a  Fifth  above  the  4th,  and  then  the  8th,  9th, 
loth,  11th,  12th  and  18th  strings  respectively  an  Octave  above  tlie  8rd, 
^^,  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th  strings. 

The  astronomical  method  of  tuning  the  Koto  requh'es  the  use  of 

^^elve  pitch  pipes,  the  names  and  intervals  of  which  ai-e  given  in  the 

"^gram,  and  are  in  the  following  order,  beginning  with  the  pipe  whose 

Pitelx  is  the  lowest.    Ichiyedzu,  Dankin,  Taishikicho,  ShOjio,  Kamu,  Socho, 

^lio,  Wosho,  Rankio,  Banjiki,  Shinsen,   Jomu.     The  pipes  which  I 

^^ioed  were  very  ancient  ones,  and  consisted  of  small  bamboo  pipes, 

^^  ^  to  6  inches  in  length,  and  arranged  side  by  side.     At  the  present 

^  V^e  pitch  pipes  are  usually  reed  pipes,  and  give  somewhat  different 

\i^T^<^s  and  intervals.     The  astronomical  method  of  tuning  is  derived  from  a 

supposed  connection  between  tones  and  the  seasons  of  the  year,  and 

depends  upon  the  use  of  a  circular  diagram,  commonly  placed  upon  a 

movable  disk,  in  which  the  names  of  the  twelve  months  of  the  year  are 

written  in  order  near  the  curcular  edge.      Lines  are  drawn  across  the 

circle  in  such  a  way  as  to  pass  from  a  selected  month,  first  to  one  6 

months  forward  then  to  one  4  months  backward ;  then  again  to  one  6  months 

forward  and  lastly  to  one   4    months   backward.     In   this   way   the 

five  Koto  tones,  called  in  succession  Kin,  Sho,  Kaku,  Tshi  and  U,  are 

determmed  by  simply  making  one  of  the  strings,  say  the  second,  agree 

in  tone  with  one  of  the  pitch  pipes,  say  Taishiki,  and  then  making  the 

6th,  8rd,  6th,  and  4th  strings  agree  respectively  with  Rankio,  the  6th 

pipe  above  Taishikicho,  Kamu  the  4th  pipe  below  Rankio,  Shinsen  the 

6th  pipe  above  Kamu,  Fusho  the  4th  pipe  below  Shinsen.     In  practice 

the  circular  disk  is  placed  on  a  plate  so  that  the  circle  containing  the 

names  of  the  months  may  be  adjusted  at  pleasure  in  connection  with 

the  names  of  the  pitch  pipes. 

According  to  Dr.  MiiUer,  however,  the  two  Koto  tones,  Tshi  and  U, 

^  made  a  little  flatter  than  the  tones  which  the  rule  above  would  give. 

This  method  of  tuning  is  said  to  be  much  in  use,  but  the  imperial 

^nsicians  did  not  appear  to  use  it  in  tuning  the  Koto  for  the  perform- 
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ance  of  any  of  the  ancient  music  of  which  they  gave  me  specimens. 
It  is  probable  that  one  of  its  chief  nses  is  to  determine  the  normal  for 
the  position  of  the  two  Minor  Thirds  in  the  different  styles  of  tuning  the 
Koto,  described  in  a  preceding  part  of  this  paper. 

I  now  propose  to  give  the  results  of  a  careful  examination  of  the 
intervals  given  by  a  number  of  very  ancient  flutes  and  flageolets  brought 
from  Nara  by  Mr.  Machida,  the  Director  of  the  Hakurankai,  who  aided 
me  in  the  examination. 

Fur  the  sake  of  brevity  I  omit  a  detailed  description  of  these 
instruments,  further  than  to  say  that  the  flutes  were  of  the  ordinary  size  * 
of  Japanese  flutes,  from  16  to  18  inches  in  length,  and  provided  with 
six  large  finger  holes  at  equal  distances,  and  a  mouth-hole  one-fourth 
of  the  whole  length  of  the  flute  from  the  closed  end,  and  that  their 
materials  were  ivory,  bamboo,  and  marble.  The  flageolets  were  of  the 
same  description  and  size,  the  mouth-hole  being  replaced  by  a  mouth- 
piece at  the  upper  end. 

The  accompanying  diagrams  will  need  but  little  explanation.  They 
give  simply  the  intervals  ascertained,  and  are  drawn,  according  to  the 
method  already  described,  by  means  of  the  differences  between  the  logar- 
ithms of  the  numbers  of  vibrations  of  the  successive  tones ;  produced  first 
by  closing  all  the  finger-holes  and  then  taking  th&  fingers  off  one  by  one, 
commencing  with  the  lower  hole.  The  diagrams  also  afford  the  means  of 
comparing  the  intervals  obtained  with  those  of  the  normal  scale. 

It  is  apparent  at  a  glance  that  these  instruments,  thus  fingered,  give 
intervals  very  irregular  and  incompatible  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Koto,  with  which  it  is  often  played.  But  it  should  be  observed  that  the  flut« 
players  of  the  imperial  band  succeed  perfectly  in  playing  in  unison  with 
the  Koto,  and  they  do  it  by  only  partially  closing,  with  the  lower  finger 
used,  the  hole  which,  fully  stopped,  would  give  too  low  a  tone.  The  most 
skilful  performers  ai*e  fond  of  flatting  or  sharping  a  tone  in  playing  both 
the  Koto  and  the  flute.  In  the  case  of  the  Koto  they  do  this  by  either 
pressing  or  lifting  the  string  behind  the  bridge  with  the  left  hand : 
this  hand,  indeed,  is  seen  to  be  very  actively  engaged  in  producing  this 
effect. 

If  wo  inquire  what  estimate  we  should  set  on  the  musical  character 
of  these  uTCgular  intervals,  giving  in  some  cases  three  semitones  in 
succession,   we   may  be   guided   by   a  consideration   of  the  difference 
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between  melody  and  hannony.  The  most  perfect  melody  is  of  course 
that  given  in  tones  of  the  normal  scale,  but  the  ear  of  the  cultivated 
mnsician  also  takes  pleasure  in  chromatic  runs  and  even  in  slides. 
A  melody  gives  no  dissonances,  and  therefore  it  will  tolerate  irregulari- 
ties immensely  greater  than  the  sharp  Thirds  of  the  Pythagorean  scale. 
It  would  be  a  hasty  thing  to  condemn  the  music  of  the  intervals  given 
by  these  flutes.  But  we  have  seen  that  skilful  Japanese  players  are  able 
to  play  their  flutes  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  Koto :  in  short  there  is 
a  near  approach  to  just  intonation.  It  should  be  remembered,  too, 
that  until  recently  melody  or  homophonous  music  alone  was  unknown 
to  the  Japanese.  Even  at  this  day  melody  alone  is  intelligible  to  most 
of  the  people.  The  trumpet-players  in  the  army  are,  however,  familiariz- 
ing the  ear  of  the  people  with  the  successive  tones  of  the  major  chord,  and 
gradually  making  them  acquainted  with  the  Major  Thurd,  and  thus 
preparing  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  modern  pol^'phonous  music. 
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ITY  OF  FIVE   OF  THE   PRINCIPAL 

MOUNTAINS   SEEN   FROM 

TOKIYO. 


Rev.  p.  V.  VEEDER,  D.D. 


(Read  October  23rd,  1878.) 

The  condition  of  the  atmosphere  with  respect  to  the  visibility  of 
distant  objects  is  obviously  a  subject  of  great  practical  interest  to  the 
astronomer  and  the  navigator.  The  most  powerful  telescopes  are  almost 
useless  in  a  hazy  atmosphere  :  and  the  navigator  who,  after  days  of  cloudy 
skieS)  catches  a  glimpse  of  the  sun  over  a  well  defined  horizon  or  of  the 
moon  and  a  lunar  star  in  a  clear  sky,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  determine 
his  latitude  and  longitude,  feels  that  to  that  glimpse  he  owes  his  safety. 
The  state  of  the  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere  particularly  is  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  moment  to  coasting  vessels  and  to  ships  approaching  a 
coast.  No  mariner  can  be  free  from  anxiety  when  he  cannot  discern 
the  outlines  of  the  land  near  which  he  is  sailing.  The  clearness 
of  the  sky  and  especially  the  conditions  of  the  lower  strata  of  the 
atmosphere,  with  respect  to  transparency,  are  of  the  greatest  scientific 
interest  to  the  meteorologist.  No  region  on  the  globe  presents  to  him, 
and  the  astronomer  and  navigator  as  well,  a  more  important  field  of 
inquiry  in  this  direction  than  Japan.  The  length  of  its  coast,  the 
frequency  of  its  atmospheric  changes  of  all  kinds,  its  position  in  a  region 
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often,  but  not  always,  reached  by  the  monsoons ;  its  proximity  to  the 
largest  continent,  the  magnitude  of  its  maritime  and  agricultural  interests, 
render  the  researches  of  the  meteorologists  with  regard  to  the  subject  of 
this  paper  of  great  practical  impoi*tance. 

I  have  not  thus  far  seen  any  detailed  account  of  observations  of  the 
clearness  of  the  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere  made  and  recorded  for  the 
purpose  of  throwing  light  on  the  visibility  of  distant  objects.  During 
the  past  ten  months  I  have  twice  a  day  noted  the  visibility  of  the  more 
prominent  mountains  seen  from  Eaga  Yashiki,  in  Tokio,  situated  about 
four  miles  from  the  Bay  of  Yedo,  the  point  of  observation  being  about 
80  feet  above  the  gi'ound  and  108  feet  above  mean  sea  level.  I  have 
tabulated  the  results  as  follows : — 

(For  table  see  page  88,) 

In  this  table  the  numbers  of  times  of  *'  partial  visibility  '*  are  given 
next  below  those  of  "  distinct  visibility,"  for  the  reason  that  partial 
viaibihty  is  in  most  cases,  so  far  as  it  goes,  a  distinct  visibility,  the 
moontains  being  partly  hidden,  not  by  a  mist,  but  by  a  well  defined 
cloud. 

I  regret  that  lack  of  time  precludes  all  detailed  discussion  of  the 
results  given  above. 

I  can  only  say  in  general  that  a  mere  glance  at  them  shows  the 
atmosphere  of  this  part  of  Japan  cannot  be  claimed  as  a  clear  one,  as 
compared  with  many  continental  regions.  At  Bombay,  seven  days  out 
of  every  ten  are  clear,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  Sacramento 
valley  in  California ;  while  here  not  more  than  two  days  out  of  every  ten 
offered  views  of  a  lofty  peak  like  Fujiyama,  about  60  miles  distant,  or  less 
than  three  days  out  of  every  ten  of  a  nearer  peak  like  Bukdsan. 

It  will  be  seen,  too,  on  a  nearer  inspection,  that  the  warm  months 
present  very  few  clear  days,  at  least  this  year.  This  circumstance  is 
probably  due  to  the  influence  of  the  south-west  monsoons.  In  more 
southerly  regions  the  vapours  carried  by  these  winds  are  invisible, 
bat  coming  hpre  in  contact  with  colder  masses  of  air  are  condensed 
sometimes  into  clouds,  and  at  others  into  a  mist  only.  These  clouds 
do  not  often  rest  as  fog  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  are  generaUy 
at  considerable  elevations,  and  they  are  often  accompanied  by  a  haze 
or  mist  of  a  sufficient  impenetrability  to  hide  the  mountains  entirely 
from  view. 
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TABLE  SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  TIMES  THE  MOUNTAINS  NAMED 
WERE  EITHER  DISTINCTLY,  PARTIALLY,  OR  DIMLY  VISIBLE 
FROM  KAGA  YASHIKI,  TOKIYO,  DURING  THREE  HUNDRED  AND 
FOUR  DAYS,  FROM  DECEMBER  2l8T,  1877,  TO  OCTOBER  2l8T, 
1878,  INCLUSIVE,  THE  OBSERVATIONS  BEING  TAKEN  AT  7  A.M. 
AND  1.30  P.M.  EACH  DAY. 
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Fujiyama : 
60  miles,  W.  by  S.; 
Height,  12302  feet. 

Distinctly 

Partially 

Dimly 

1 
1 

12 
4 

15 

1 
2 

13 
6 

4 
5 

2 
3 

1 
2 

1 

4 

1 
1 

55 
15 

19 

Total 

2 

16 

18 

19 

5 

6' 
'5' 

3  4 

8  4 
.    1 
2   1 

9 

4 

6 

89 

75 

7 

Bukd  Ban : 
40  miles,  N.  W.  by  W.; 

Distinctly 
PartiaUy 
Dimly 

1 

17 

24 

12 

1 
11 

2 

3 

4 

1 

7 
6 
2 

8 
2 
2 

91 

18 
48 

Height,  4633  feet. 

3 

12 

7 

Total 

4 
1 

29 

31 

24 

11 

5   6 

12 

8 

16 

12 

157 

127 

15 

Asama  yama:        ) 
84  miles,  N.  W.; 
Height,  8284  feet. 

Distinctly 

PartiaUy 

Dimly 

5 

i 

5 

2 
8 

3. 
3 

.    1 
1   1 

1 
1 
1 

3 

— 

4 

1 
'3 

23 

1 
15 

Total 

1 

6 

5 

10 

6 

4 

39 

35 

2 

Nantai  san  (Nikk6):   ) 

76  miles,  N.;          I 

Height,  8196  feet.     ) 

Distinctly 

Partially 

Dunly 

3 
4 
7 
2 
4 

10 
2 
9 

15 
7 

8 
1 
5 

2 

2   2 
1.. 

2 

1 

"l 

2 

1 

3 
1 

49 

8 

25 

^ 

Total 

21 

22 

14 

2 

3  2 

8 

1 

8 

4 

82 

68 

7 

,    Tsukuba  san:        ) 
40  miles,  N.  E.; 
Height,  5000  ft.  (est'd) 

Distinctly 

Partially 

Dimly 

14 
6 

15 
12* 

6 
15 

7 

1. 

3. 

3   5 
.    1 
.    2 

2 

3 

1 

1 

9 

1 
1 

7 
2 

73 

4 
46 

Total 

6 

20 

27 

11 

11 

3   8 

2 

5 

11 

9 
35 

123 

97 

14 

Grand  total 

20 

92 

103 

78i32ll 

5  21 

29 

17 

39 

In  the  cooler  months,  on  the  other  hand,  the  prevailing  winds  are 
from  northerly  directions  ;  and  coming,  as  they  do  in  tliis  part  of  Japan, 
from  over  the  interior  ranges  of  mountains,  they  are  generally   dry  and 

1  These  distances  and  heights  were  kindly  furnished  by  E.  Knipping,  Esq. 
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transparent.  Hence  the  great  amount  of  sunshine  in  this  locality  as 
compared  with  Great  Britain  in  the  months  from  September  to  April. 

The  totals  of  the  number  of  times  of  the  visibility  of  all  the  moun- 
tains taken  together  for  each  month,  and  given  at  the  bottom  of  the 
table,  give  the  following  as  Ihe  order  of  the  months,  beginning  with 
the  clearest  month : — 

February,  January,  March,  October,  December,  September,  April, 
July,  June,  August,  May. 

In  this  series  December  (1877)  and  October  (1878)  are  assigned 
places  determined  by  multiplying  their  numbers  respectively  by  8  and  2. 
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NOTE   OF  A  EECENT  DISCOVEEY  OF   HUMAN 
REMAINS  IN   THE  IBAEAKI  KEN. 

t 

BY 

T.  R.  H.  McCLATCHIE,  Esq. 


fUrad  October  23rdy  1878.) 

The  province  of  Hitachi,  which  fonns  the  principal  portion  of  the 
district  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ibaraki  Ken^  is  bounded  on  the 
south-east  by  the  Ton^gawa.  From  this  river,  which  is  just  here  a 
very  fine  and  broad  stream,  there  run  inland,  in  a  northerly  and  north- 
westerly direction,  several  large  lagoons  of  considerable  length.  Of 
these  lagoons,  that  on  the  extreme  east  is  styled  Nishi-ura,  and  between 
it  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  stretches  a  long  narrow  promontory,  extending 
so  far  to  the  southward  as  to  face  the  town  of  Choshi  at  the  very  mouth 
of  the  Ton^gawa.  This  promontory  comprises  the  whole  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Kashima,  so  named  after  a  very  ancient  and  celebrated  shrine 
therein,  situated  half-way  down  the  said  promontory.  Just  to  the  south 
of  the  Kashima  shrine  lie  two  small  villages  called  Hirai  and  Kitaki,  and 
at  this  latter  place  it  was  that  there  was  made,  towards  the  end  of  May, 
1878,  a  very  interesting  discovery  of  human  remains. 

The  locality  in  question  is  as  a  whole  rather  low,  but  at  intervals 
small  bluffs  rise  up  abruptly  from  the  rice-fields,  as  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Kamakura.  Near  to  the  village  of  Kitaki  stands  one  of 
these  bluffs,  commonly  known  in  the  vicinity  as  **  the  terrace,"  on  the 
lands   of  one  Ebisawa   Heihachi,   of  the   above   village.      It  is  some 
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yif,    2. — Plan  of  cave,  with  entrance. 


I'ig^  5.— Division  of  floor  of  cave,    with   position 
of  sword  and  skeletons. 
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twenty  feet  in  height,  and  for  the  greater  part  overgrown  with  trees  and 
thick  brushwood.  Owing  to  a  landslip,  a  portion  of  this  bluff  recently 
fell  away,  and  disclosed  an  aperture  leading  to  a  small  cavern  within. 
The  size  of  the  aperture  thus  discovered  was  about  two  feet  square,  and 
the  floor  of  the  cave  within  was  nine  feet  in  length  by  six  in  breadth. 
The  aperture  was  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  longer  sides.  The  roof 
within  was  cat  in  the  shape  of  a  rough  dome,  its  height  from  the  floor 
being  about  six  feet  in  the  centre,  decreasing  towards  the  walls  of  the 
cave.  The  floor  was  divided  into  three  sections,  each  six  feet  by  three, 
by  means  of  two  small  earthen  banks  or  ridges,  each  three  inches  high, 
eonnectmg  the  two  louger  sides  of  the  cave.  In  the  central  space  thus 
marked  off  there  lay,  at  the  time  of  the  discovery,  a  rusty  sword  blade 
with  sword-guard  attached,  while  in  each  of  the  two  outer  spaces  were 
laid  oat  at  full  length  two  human  skeletons. 

The  drawings  appended  to  these  notes  were  taken  on  the  spot  by 
Japanese  officials;  and  for  copies  of  them  and  of  certain  documents 
relating  to  the  discovery  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Hamada 
Katsayoshi,  Superintendent  of  Police  in  the  Ibaraki  Ken, 

Fig.  1  shows  the  general  physical  structure  of  the  locality  ; — Fig.  2 
gives  a  plan  of  the  space  of  the  cave  itself ; — and  Fig.  8  explains  the 
division  of  the  floor,  with  the  position  of  the  sword  and  the  skeletons. 

Upon  the  news  of  this  find  being  reported  to  the  local  government 
office  of  the  Ibaraki  A>n,  at  the  large  town  of  Mito  (some  12  n,  or  say 
80  miles,  due  north  of  the  Kashima  shrine),  enquiry  was  instituted  by 
that  ofiice  in  the  hope  of  acquiring  some  further  information  regarding 
this  ancient  tomb.  A  shizolcu  residing  in  the  neighbourhood,  named 
Kashima  Mototoki,  then  sent  in  a  paper  containing  extracts  from  old 
£unily  records  in  his  possession.  This  document  seems  so  reliable  that 
it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  quote  it  here  in  full.  The  translation  of 
it  runs  as  follows : — 

**  The  descendant  in  the  8th  generation  of  Yoshimochi,  the  Daijd  of 
*' Hitachi  (whose  name  was  afterwards  changed  to  Kunika),  was  called 
"Akimoto  (originally  named  Narimoto).  He  dwelt  in  the  Castle  of 
"Kashima,  and  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Kashima  family.  When  the 
"family  line  descended  to  Harntoki — in  the  21st  generation  from  Aki- 
"moto — ^he  possessed  a  fief  yielding  merely  35,000  kokUy  in  the  dopart- 
"ment  of  Kashima.     At  this  time  the  Satakc  family  dwelt  in  the  Castle 
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**  of  Mito ; — they  put  forth  their  might,  created  disturbance  iu  the  coun- 
'^  try,  and  endeavoured  to  seize  upon  the  lands  of  Eashima  also.  Ham- 
"toki  opposed  this,  and  in  consequence  troops  were  repeatedly  sent 
*'  against  him ;  and  in  the  2nd  month  of  the  19th  year  of  the  period 
**  Tenshd  (1691  A.D.)  a  large  army  laid  siege  to  the  Castle  of  Kashuna. 
"  Being  unable  to  cope  with  the  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy,  the 
'*  Castle  was  eventually  taken,  and  Harutoki,  in  company  with  his 
'*son  Akichika,  left  it  and  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  the  village 
''of  Hirai.  While  still  on  the  road  they  committed  suicide.  At 
*'  this  time  large  numbers  of  their  young  samurai  and  chief  retainers 
**  fell  in  battle.  Among  these,  one  Tokisuk^,  grandson  of  Kitf^  Nagato 
''  Sanenobu,  endeavoured  to  reach  the  fortress  under  his  charge  at  the 
**  village  of  Edtaki.  This  place,  however,  was  already  surrounded  by 
**  the  enemy,  and  so,  being  unable  to  enter  it,  he  is  said  to  have  com- 
**  mitted  suicide  in  its  neighbourhood.  In  my  opinion,  the  cave  in 
''  which  were  found  the  human  bones  and  the  sword  was  probably  the 
«  ancient  tomb  of  Tokisuk^  and  the  others  who  attended  him." 

This  document  is  dated  May  28rd,  1878,  and  the  author  of  it  appends 
a  note  to  the  effect  that  he  had  copied  the  above  verbatim  from  a  record 
compiled  by  one  Is^jiu-maru  Mototsura,  the  third  son  of  that  Eashima 
Harutoki  who  is  therein  stated  to  have  committed  suicide  in  consequence 
of  having  sustained  defeat. 

Whether  these  human  remains  were  actually  those  of  Eitaki  Told- 
suk^  and  his  followers,  with  whom  the  author  of  the  above  document 
strives  to  identify  them,  is  naturally  open  to  considerable  doubt ;  but  it 
is  beyond  all  question  that  the  whole  of  the  locality  is  filled  with  the 
graves  of  those  who  fell  in  the  great  battle.  In  several  other  places, 
and  particularly  on  the  same  blu£f  that  contains  this  tomb,  there  are 
traces  of  numerous  other  apertures  of  a  similar  nature.  These  have,  of 
late  years,  often  been  brought  to  notice  owing  to  landslips,  and  in  some 
instances  resemble  the  small  caves  visible  in  the  hills  around  Eamakura. 
At  the  latter  place,  however,  these  caves  are  said  to  be  the  remains  of 
subterranean  dungeons,  not  of  tombs. 

The  sword  mentioned  as  having  been  found  alongside  the  skeletons 
is  now  preserved  at  Mito,  in  the  office  of  the  local  government,  and  I 
was  there  favored  with  a  sight  of  it.  It  was  about  three  feet  in  length, 
and  nearly  straight,  the  blade  beinp;  very  broad  and  heavy — all  charar- 
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teristic  marks  of  the  swords  made  in  the  province  of  Dewa,  over  which  the 
Satak^  family  formerly  ruled.  The  metal  was  completely  destroyed  by 
rust,  bat  the  general  shape  of  the  blade  could  still  be  easily  distinguished. 
About  three  inches  below  the  point  a  large  portion  of  the  edge  had  been 
broken  away,  as  though  by  a  heavy  blow.  No  metal  mountings  or 
ornaments,  such  as  are  usually  placed  on  scabbards,  had  been  found, 
and  this  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  weapon  was  laid  in  the  tomb 
unsheathed.  An  iron  guard,  shaped  like  a  heart,  the  point  being 
towards  the  edge  of  the  blade,  was  fixed  in  its  place  on  the  sword  when 
discovered  :  this  is  a  comparatively  old  style  of  Japanese  sword-guard. 

The  ancient  custom  of  burying  with  a  corpse  different  articles  that 
bad  belonged  to  the  person  during  his  life-time  has  formed  the  subject 
of  discussion  by  this  Society  on  a  former  occasion.  In  some  families 
o!  rank  it  was  a  common  occurrence  to  place  in  or  on  the  coffin  a 
drawn  dirk,  supposed  to  act  as  a  charm  to  defend  the  body  from  the 
attacks  of  demons.  And  in  the  case  of  soldiers  who  bad  fallen  in  fight, 
as  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  these  men  did,  it  would  be  an  idea 
essentially  Japanese  to  inter  with  them  some  weapon  that  might  have 
been  wielded  by  them  at  the  time  they  met  their  death. 

I  should  add  that  as  a  good  deal  of  attention  appears  to  be  given 
at  the  present  time  to  antiquarian  research  in  the  Ibaraki  Ken,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  there  may  ere  long  be  made  other  discoveries  of  a  simi- 
lar nature. 
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A  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  Yokohama, 
on  Wednesday,  23rd  October,  at  8.30  p.m.  Mr.  J.  J.  Keswick,  Vioe-Preaident, 
occupied  the  chair. 

The  following  papers  were  read : — *'  Note  of  a  Beoent  Discovery  of  Human 
Bemains  in  Ibaraki  iTfn,"  by  Mr.  T.  B.  H.  McGlatohie ;  *'  An  Analysis  of  the 
Bamboo  Boot,'*  by  Dr.  Dwars ;  and  **  On  some  Japanese  Musical  Intervals,"  by  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Veeder. 

Dr.  Yeeder  also  gave  an  explanation  of  some  Meteorological  Diagrams  for  1878. 

Announcement  was  made  of  the  election  of  the  following  gentlemen  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Society :— Mr.  W.  M.  Angas,  Mr.  W.  Barr,  A.I.N.A.,  Mr.  G.  S.  Brindley, 
Mr.  J.  A  Ewing,  B.Sc.,  F.B.S.E.,  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Thomson,  C.E.,  B.Bc. 
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No.  1.— THE  PRAYING  FOR  HARVEST. 


ERNEST  SATOW. 


(Read  November  12th,  1878.) 

One  of  tlie  questions  most  frequently  asked  by  those  who  take 
interest  in  Japanese  subjects  is,  **  What  is  the  nature  of  Shintau  "  ?  It 
migbt  seem  at  first  sight  that  the  answer  should  be  easy,  but  this  is  not 
the  case.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  several  kinds  of  Shiiitau  to  be 
distinguished  before  an  answer  can  be  given.  There  is  the  Riyaubu 
Shintau,  in  which  the  primitive  belief  has  been  overlaid  and  almost 
hidden  by  a  mass  of  Buddhist  mysticism,  and  I  cannot  say  that  I  have 
had  time  to  study  it  at  all.  Then  we  have  the  Yuwiitsu  Shintau,  also 
eonsisting  mainly  of  a  Buddhist  superstructure  on  a  Shintau  foundation  ; 
the  Deguchi  Shintau,  in  which  the  ancient  belief  is  explained  by  means  of 
the  Chinese  Book  of  Changes,  and  the  Suwiga  Shintau,  which  is  a  com- 
hination  of  Yuwiitsu  Shiiitau  and  the  teachings  of  the  Chinese  philo- 
sopher Choohe.  Besides  these  there  is  the  real  Shintau,  by  which 
I  mean  the  belief  actually  held  and  the  rites  practised  by  the  Japanese 
people  before  the  introduction  of  Buddhism  and  the  Chinese  philosophy, 
to  'which  must  further  be  added  the  Shintau  of  modern  writers,  such  as 
Ifotowori  and  Hirata,  whose  views  I  have  attempted  to  summarize  in  a 
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paper  entitled  the  "Revival  of  Pure  Shintau.'*  Of  all  these  kinds, 
unquestionably  the  most  interesting  to  students  of  comparative  religion  is 
the  Shintau  of  the  primitive  Japanese,  because  if  we  can  separate  it  from 
the  spnrions  counterfeits  and  adulterations  which  are  presented  to  us 
as  Shintau,  we  shall  probably  arrive  at  a  natural  religion  in  a  very  early 
stage  of  development,  which  perhaps  originated  quite  independently  of 
any  other  natural  religion  known  to  us,  and  that  would  certainly  be  of 
value,  as  showing  one  way  in  which  a  natural  religion  may  spring  up. 
The  materials  for  this  study  consist  of  certain  books  belonging  to  the 
earliest  period  of  Japanese  literature,  some  of  which  are  older  than  the 
introduction  of  the  Chinese  art  of  writing,  but  in  the  absence  of  any 
native  system  of  writing,  have  been  preserved  first  by  oral  tradition  and 
later  through  the  medium  of  the  Chinese  characters.  As  long  as  these 
books  remain  locked  up  in  the  original  language  they  can  be  accessible, 
of  course,  only  to  the  very  small  number  of  students  who  have  specially 
directed  their  attention  to  this  portion  of  Japanese  literature.  There  is 
a  wide  field  for  research  in  Japan,  and  few  if  any  can  hope  to  find  time 
to  explore  it  thoroughly,  because  of  the  difficulties  which  the  language 
presents.  It  seems,  therefore,  most  practical  to  endeavour  to  remove  the 
principal  obstacle  which  prevents  inquirers  from  learning  at  first  hand 
what  this  primitive  belief  and  these  early  rites  were,  by  making  as 
accurate  translations  as  possible  of  the  most  important  texts.  For  thus 
we  shall  be  contributing  towards  the  stock  of  material,  which  must  be 
gathered  together  for  examination  by  those  whose  special  training  fits 
them  to  draw  the  proper  inferences  from  the  scattered  facts,  of  which 
each  individual  specialist  can  know  only  a  small  portion. 

In  studying  the  primitive  religion  of  the  Japanese  people  there  are 
two  principal  avenues  open  to  us.  We  may  examine  the  m3^s  which 
are  contained  in  the  Nihongi,  Kozhiki  and  other  early  records  of  tradi- 
tion, and  by  analyzing  the  names  of  the  gods  and  other  supernatural 
beings  who  figure  in  those  legends,  discover  the  real  relation  in  which 
they  stand  to  each  other  and  the  true  signification  of  the  stories  concern- 
ing them.  In  this  way  we  should  gain  a  general  idea  of  the  accepted 
belief  concerning  the  gods,  that  was  current  at  the  time  when  those  re- 
cords were  compiled,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  expression  be  admissible,  of 
the  theory  of  Shintau,  and  at  the  same  time  it  would  become  possible 
to  show  how  and  in  what  order  these  myths  were  evolved.     But  of  not 
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Jess  importance  than  this  inquiry  would  be  an  investigation  into  the 
practical  side  of  Shintau,  by  considering  the  attitude  which  the  worship- 
per assumed  towards  the  objects  of  worship,  the  means  which  he  adopted 
of  conciliating  their  favour  or  of  averting  their  anger,  and  the  language 
in  which  he  addressed  them.  To  describe  the  ceremonies  used  in  the 
worship  of  the  gods,  the  buildings  in  which  it  was  celebrated,  the  or- 
ganization of  the  priesthood,  such  as  it  still  is,  or  can  be  shown  to  have 
been  in  earlier  times,  would  also  be  of  great  interest,  but  such  researches 
would  require  more  ample  leisure  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  foreign 
residents  in '  this  country.  It  would  be  necessary  to  visit  the  chief 
temples  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  enter  into  relations  with  the 
priests  in  charge  of  them,  and  to  be  present  at  their  principal  festivals. 
Tied  to  one  spot  almost  throughout  the  year,  as  most  of  us  are,  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  such  kinds  of  information  as  are  to  be  obtained 
from  books,  which,  though  not  entitled  to  be  accepted  as  infallible  guides, 
will  yield  valuable  results  when  studied  with  care  and  patience. 

An  important  part  of  every  performance  of  Shintau  rites,  not  less 
so  than  the  presentation  of  offerings  to  the  god  or  departed  human 
spirit,  is  the  reading  or  recitation  of  a  sort  of  liturgy  or  ritual  addressed 
for  the  most  part  to  the  object  of  worship,  in  which  the  grounds  of  this 
worship  are  stated  and  the  offerings  are  enumerated.  The  Japanese 
word  for  such  a  liturgy  or  ritual  is  wonto*,  frequently  pronounced  notto, 


•  The  etymology  of  norito  is  not  quite  certain.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
am  is  the  verb  nor  it  to  say,  which  occurs  in  the  n/odern  na-nori-j  to  say  one's  name. 
Mabuchi  thinks  the  complete  expression  should  be  norito-gotOy  the  last  element  of 
which  is  of  course  koto^  word,  and  he  considers  to  to  be  a  phonetic  corruption  of  te^ 
ttmtiacted  from  tahe^  to  give,  so  that  the  whole  would  mean  *  words  pronounced 
tnd  given,'  that  is,  given  by  the  gods  to  the  priests.  Motowori  disputes  this 
teivation  (K.  Zh.  K.  D.  Vm.  48,  Ohob.  Kot.  Gosh.  n.  11  verso)  and  shows  that 
thoe  is  no  evidence  that  the  norito  were  ever  supposed  to  have  been  taught  to  the 
priests  by  the  gods.  He  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  true  etymology  is  nori-toki- 
foto,  and  asserts  that  toki  as  well  as  nori  means  *  to  say,'  *  to  pronounce,'  so  that  it 
nay  be  used  of  speech  addressed  by  an  inferior  to  a  supeiior,  as  well  as  vice  versa. 

IAxDoiemodem  opinion  is  that  nori-goto  was  the  original  form  into- which  a  re- 
todant  syllable  to  has  been  introduced  for  euphony's  sake.  It  is  difficult  to 
•eccpt  this  last  view.  Motowori's  certainly  appears  the  least  open  to  objection,  and 
the  (mly  point  against  him  is  that  toku  properly  means  *  to  unfold,'  *  to  explain,' 
■id  that  *  say'  is  a  meaning  consequent  upon  the  association  of  toku  with  the 
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according  to  a  well  known  law  of  phonetic  corruption.     These  norito 
may  be,  and  often  are,  composed  for  a  single  special  occasion,  as  for 
instance  a  funeral  conducted  according  to  Shintau  rites,  and  the  Govern- 
ment Gazettes  of  the  years  immediately  succeeding  the  Mikado's  restora- 
tion in  1868  contain  a  large  number  of  these  occasional  norito.   Amongst 
them  are  rituals  recited  to  add  greater  solemnity  to  the  oath  by  which 
the  sovereign  bound  himself  to  govern  in  accordance  with  liberal  ideas, 
to   celebrate  his  removal  to  the  eastern  metropolis,  to  obtain  military 
success  over  his  enemies,  to  give  sanctity  to  the  institution  of  an  order 
of  lay-preachers  who  were  intended  to  spread  abroad  the  teachings  of 
Shintau,  in  honour  of  the  gods  of  war,  and  to  confirm  the  bestowal  of 
posthumous   titles   on   certain   predecessors   of  the   Mikado   who   had 
hitherto  not  been  recognized  as  legitimate  sovereigns.     The  norito  used 
in  the  celebration  of  the  annual  service  called  Chiiikonsai  (^x^^)»  the 
object  of  which  is  to  pacify  the  Mikado's  soul,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
ensure  to  him  continuance  in  bodily  health,  is  also  said  to  have  been 
from  the  earliest  ages  composed  afresh  on  each  occasion  ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  there  would  bo  a  tendency  for  a  regularly  recurrent  ritual  to  settle 
down  into  a  nearly  constant  form,  from  which  the  variations  would  be 
insignificant  and  might  finally  disappear  altogether.    This  apparently  hap- 
pened in  the  cases  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  rituals  used  in  the 
services  celebrated  in  early  times  at  the  court  of  the  Mikado,  for  out  of 
seventy- five   such  recognized   services    which   are  enumerated  in  the 
Yengishiki,  we  find  that  in  the  tenth  century  the  precise  wording  of  the 
rituals  is  prescribed  for  nearly  thirty,  and  those  undoubtedly  the  most 
important  of  the  whole  number.     Whether  they  had  all  been  committed 
to  writing  before  the  promulgation  of  the  Ceremonial  Laws  of  the  year 
927  (Yengishiki)  is  not  known,  but  there  seems  good  ground  for  suppos- 
ing that  some  of  them  at  least  had  assumed  their  present  form  much 
earlier.     Mabuchi  ascribes  the  congratulatory  address  of  the  chieftains  of 
Idzumo,  which  is  included  among  the  norito^  to  the  reign  of  Zhiyomei 
Teuwau  (^^3lcM»  ^29-041),  the  General  Purification  to  that  of  Ten- 
mu  {%^i  678-686)  and  the  Praying  for  Harvest,  which  is  the  subject 
of  this  paper,  to  the  reign  of  Kuwauniii  {%\Z^  770-782),  but  his  grounds 
for  assuming  these  dates  as  the  probable  age  of  the  norito  in  question, 
are  chiefly  peculiarities  in  the  use  of  certain  Chinese  characters  to  re- 
present certain  Japanese  words  je.g.  ^  for  mikoto,  instead  of  ^),  from 
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which  no  trustworthy  inferences  can  be  di*awn,  since  the  scribes  of  that  age 
were  addicted  to  numerous  irregularities  in  the  use  of  Chinese  ideographs. 
It  is  more  likely  that  the  jwnto,  as  we  have  received  them,  had  been 
transmitted  orally,  without  any  material  alteration,  for  generations 
before  they  came  to  be  written  down.  A  principal  reason  for  holding 
this  opinion  is  that  they  contain  not  a  few  words,  the  meaning  of  which 
had  been  so  far  forgotten,  that  no  Chinese  equivalents  could  then  be 
found  for  them ;  and  instead  of  being  translated  into  Chinese  characters, 
they  were  written  down  phonetically.  Of  these  words  some  have  been 
ingeniously  interpreted  by  modern  native  philologists,  but  there  remain 
a  good  number  that  have  hitherto  defied  analysis,  and  the  preservation  of 
such  unintelligible  words,  insteiid  of  substituting  something  that  could 
be  readily  understood,  is  a  powerful  argument  in  favour  of  the  antiquity 
o!  the  present  text  of  those  norito  in  which  they  occur. 

A  few  bibliographical  notes  will  be  useful  to  those  who  wish  to 
study  the  rituals  in  the  original.  The  Yengishiki,  or  Ceremonial  Law 
referred  to  above,  had  been  preceded  by  two  similar  codes  compiled  by 
authority  of  the  sovereign  and  published  respectively  in  820  and  871, 
which  took  the  titles  of  Kounin-shiki  and  Jiyaugu^an-shiki  from  the 
chronological  periods  in  which  they  were  produced.  The  former  is 
believed  to  be  no  longer  extant,  and  the  author  of  the  bibliographical 
work  entitled  Guushiyo-ichiran  condemns  as  a  forgery  the  twelve  sections 
in  MS.  which  go  by  its  name,  but  the  latter  has  been  preserved,  and 
the  first  printed  edition  of  it  appeared  only  a  few  years  since.  It  con- 
tains more  detailed  instructions  for  the  celebration  of  certain  Shintau 
Bervices  than  even  the  Yengishiki  which  superseded  it,  and  is  on  that 
account  esteemed  of  great  value  ;  but  the  rituals  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  included  in  it,  probably  because  there  was  still  sufficient  vitality  in 
the  Shintau  religion  to  preserve  the  tradition  without  the  special  sanc- 
tion of  an  authoritative  publication.  In  905  a  commission  of  twelve 
functionaries  and  scholars,  to  whom  others  were  afterwards  added,  was 
appointed  to  revise  the  ceremonial  law,  and  the  result  of  their  labours 
was  a  collection  of  regulations  in  fifty  books,  to  which  the  title  of  Yen- 
gishiki was  given  from  the  chronological  period  in  which  it  was  begun 
(801-23),  though  it  was  not  promulgated  until  the  year  927.  Of  these 
fiity  books  the  first  ten  are  exclusively  occupied  with  matters  concerning 
fte  practice  of  the  Shintau  religion,  such  as  the  ceremonies  observed 
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and  the  offerings  made  at  the  fixed  annual,  and  at  the  occasional, 
services  (bks.  1-8),  the  organization  of  the  priesthood  at  the  temples  of 
Watarahi  in  Ise,  the  ordering  of  the  services  at  those  temples  and  the 
ceremonies  connected  with  their  maintenance  and  reconstruction  every 
twenty  years  (bk.  4),  the  consecration  of  two  virgin  princesses  of  tiie 
Mikado's  family,  one  as  priestess  of  the  temples  of  Watarahi,  the  other 
for  the  temples  of  Kamo  in  Yamashiro,  with  the  regulations  for  the 
management  for  their  households  and  the  services  in  which  they  took 
part  (bks.  5  and  6),  the  ceremonies  which  were  performed  to  celebrate 
the  accession  of  the  sovereign  (bk.  7),  a  catalogue  of  the  chief  Shintaa 
temples  recognized  as  entitled  to  state  support  (bks.  9  and  10),  while  in 
one  book,  the  8th,  were  collected  together  the  notito  or  rituals  to  be  used 
at  the  chief  services. 

The  first  printed  edition  saw  the  light  in  1647  under  the  editorship 
of  Nakahara  Mototada.  It  was  complete  all  but  book  18,  a  copy  of 
which  was  known  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the  noble  family  of  Kuden, 
but  Nakahara  was  unable  to  gain  access  to  it.  A  transcript  of  this  copy 
was  discovered  by  the  well  known  scholar  Hayashi  Daushiyun  in  the 
library  of  the  princfe  of  Wohari  in  the  following  year,  and  the  whole 
work  was  eventually  published  by  a  Eiyauto  bookseller  named  Idzumozbi 
in  1657.  Ten  years  later  the  text  was  revised  by  Matsushita  Eenrin, 
and  new  blocks  were  cut.  In  1728,  a  copy  having  been  ordered  by  the 
government,  it  was  found  that  the  blocks  were  much  worn  and  worm-eaten, 
so  that  a  firesh  set  had  to  be  engraved.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the 
opportunity  to  correct  the  text  again,  and  an  edition  was  produced  which 
satisfied  everybody's  wants  for  the  next  hundred  years.  This  is  the 
edition  commonly  found  in  the  booksellers'  shops. 

A  much  better  edition  is  that  known  as  the  Deha-bon,  for  which  the 
text  has  been  carefully  emended,  and  supplemented  by  a  colTection  of 
various  readings.  The  credit  of  this  is  due  to  Matsudaira  Deha  no  kami 
Naritsune,  the  daimiyau  of  Matsuye  in  Idzumo.  It  was  published  in 
1828,  in  sixty-one  volumes,  and  is  a  splendid  example  of  good  Japanese 
block-cutting  and  printing. 

There  is  also  a  printed  edition  of  the  first  ten  books  only,  omitting 
the  prefatory  matter  and  list  of  contents  usually  given.  At  the  end  of 
volume  10  is  the  date  1508  and  the  signature  at  full-length  of  Yoshida 
Kanetomo,  the  originator  of  the  heretical  form  of  the  native  religion 
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called  Yuwiitsu  (|^— .)  Shintau,  from  which  it  is  supposed  that  he  is 
responsible  for  the  kana  readings  given  by  the  side  of  the  Chinese  text. 

The  well-known  scholar  Mabuchi  wrote  a  commentary  in  five  books 
on  the  whole  of  the  rituals  contained  in  the  Yeiigishiki,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Norito  Kai,  but  this  work  has  never  been  published.  Just 
before  his  death  he  completed  a  revised  commentary,  under  the  title  of 
Xorito  Kau,  which  was  printed  in  1800  by  one  of  his  pupils.  It  is  still 
the  chief  guide  to  the    understanding  of  the  Bituals. 

Commentaries  on  the  ritual  of  the  General  Purification  (Okobarahi), 
onder  its  more  popular  name  of  Nakatomi  no  harahi,  are  very  numerous, 
and  a  Hst  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  the  Guiishiyo  Ichiran  (^flf— ^)> 
vol.  ii.  p.  73.  Motowori*s  commentary  on  this  ritual,  entitled  Ohobarahi 
no  kotoba  no  Goshiyaku  (:^|S|^Hf|l)>  which  is  an  admirable  work, 
has  been  followed  by  the  Ohobarahi  no  kotoba  gogo  shiyaku  (:^|fi|3 
||>^||[)  of  Fujiwi  Takanaho,  the  Ohobarahi  Shifuchiuseu  (:^1sft||4« 
^)  of  Kondau  Yoshiki  and  the  Ohobarahi  no  kotoba  Sandouben  (:^JsS 
HHj^^)  of  Nemoto  Manahe.  Motowori  also  composed  a  com- 
mentary on  the  "congratulatory  address  of  the  chieftains  of  Idzumo,*' 
entitled  Idzumo  no  kuni  no  miyatsuko  no  kamu  yo-goto  goshiyaku 
(ffiH^sSiH'SI^^W)-  ^uiftUy,  Hirata  Atsutane  edited  a  very  good 
text  of  all  the  rituals,  which  has  been  published  by  his  son  under  the  title 
of  Norito  Shiyaukun,  or  Correct  Reading  of  the  Bituals  (]Kp|jE9l|)) 
and  prepared  a  commentary  on  the  Ohobarahi,  which  has  not  yet  seen 
the  light.  The  same  scholar  published,  under  the  title  of  Amatsu-norito 
Kau  (%^|5l|^:^)»  the  texts  of  several  copies  of  an  ancient  ritual 
not  contained  in  the  Yengishiki,  which  he  had  discovered. 

The  rituals  are  written  entirely  with  Chinese  characters,  used  for 
the  most  part  as  ideographs  (mana),  which  are  to  be  read  into  the 
corresponding  Japanese  words.  No  internal  evidence  of  the  exact  manner, 
in  which  these  ideographs  are  to  be  read  is  afforded  by  the  text,  the 
Japanese  syllabic  characters  at  the  side  having  been  added  in  modem 
^es,  and  disputes  have  consequently  arisen  concerning  the  proper 
reading  of  several  phrases,  the  discussion  of  which  may  be  left  until  we 
come  to  the  passages  where  they  occur.  The  terminations  of  verbs  and 
particles,  called  teniwoha  by  the  native  grammarians,  are  written  with 
whole  Chinese  characters  used  phonetically,  and  belong  therefore  to  the 
kind  of  signs  known  as  Manyefu-gana.     Further,  the  Maiiyefu-gana  not 
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infrequently  occur  in  the  bodies  of  words,  of  "Which,  as  stated  already, 
the  meaning  had  been  forgotten  or  could  not  be  adequately  expressed  by 
any  combination  of  ideographs.  In  several  places  a  note  is  attached  to 
ideographs  showing  how  they  are  to  be  read,  which  was  an  alternative 
expedient  for  avoiding  the  difficulties  of  inadequate  expression. 

The  order  in  which  the  ideographs  are  generally  arranged  is  in 
accordance  with  Japanese  syntax  ;  and  inversion,  or  following  the 
Chinese  order  of  words,  is  very  rare.  The  following  are  all  the  cases  of 
inversion  which  I  have  been  able  to  discover.  In  writing  the  negative 
in  zUy  /(i  is  placed  before  the  character  which  represents  the  negative 
base,  as  ochizu  yf^,  arazu  7f^,  ahasetamawazu  /p4BM»  »w«fl^" 
7j55c»  ^^^^^  yf^>  inawosazu  /p^.  The  causative  termination  skime 
is  often  represented  by  ^  before  the  base,  but  is  also  expressed  in  kana 
after  it,  as  sasage-motashime  ^^^i  masashime  ^^  or  ^^»  sara- 
shime  >^jt^  and  sakayeshime  ^^^  but  tsutomeshimete  |U|^J|6JS» 
sakayeshime  iScMWi^^^  ^^^  masashhne  ^J§^.  Negatives  of  such 
causatives  are  written  with  ^  above,  as  nasashimezu  /p>^j^,  ara- 
shiynezu  /jfj/^^.  Honorific  derivative  verbs  whoso  bases  end  in  «  are 
frequently  written  with  ^  prefixed,  as  shiroshi  ^^,  k-ikoshi  ^^» 
omohoshi  ^J@l,  sonahashi  ^ff,  and  the  causatives  with  their  base  in  s 
are  written  in  the  same  manner,  as  tarahashi  ^J£,,  yosashi  ^^.  lu 
passive  forms  like  yakayete,  ^,  which  denotes  the  passive,  precedes  the 
base  yak  j^.  Certain  prepositions  are  placed  before  the  substantives 
to  which  they  belong,  as  kucld  yoH  gP,.'?/n'ia  yori  ^^ ,  ima  yori 
g  ^.  Gotoku  jn  is  as  often  placed  at  the  end  of  the  phrase  as  at  the 
begmning.  The  adverb  kaku,  *thus,*  is  always  represented  by  jojlf;,  and 
kakaru,  *to  be  thus,'  by  fji-^'  But  wochite  J[^,  always  appears  after 
the  noun  which  it  governs,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  instance,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  ni  yori  ^,  *  in  consequence.'  In  one  place  we  find 
the  words  tsuJd  hi,  *  moon  sun,*  which  is  the  Japanese  order  of  naming 
the  two  luminaries,  written  g  ^ ,  sun  moon,  according  to  the  Chinese 
practice.  These  rare  departures  from  the  Japanese  syntactical "  sequence 
are  for  the  most  part  mere  devices  for  saving  time  in  representing  certain 
grammatical  forms  and  inflections,  and  as  they  do  not  affect  the  general 
character  of  the  compositions  in  which  they  occur,  it  cannot  be  inferred 
from  their  use  that  the  rituals  are  in  any  way  formed  upon  a  foreign 
model.      In  all  other  cases  the  usual  order  of  words  peculiar  to  the 
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Japanese  language  is  strictly  preserved.  It  may  in  fact  be  fairly  claimed 
for  the  greater  number  of  the  norito  that  they  are  the  oldest  specimens  of 
indigenous  Japanese  literature  extant,  excepting  only  perhaps  the  poetry 
contained  in  the  Kozhiki  and  Kihongi,  and  this  alone  would  render 
them  of  the  highest  value  to  students  of  the  language,  even  apart  from 
the  light  which  they  throw  upon  the  practice  and  origin  of  Shintau 
religion. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Norito  contained  in  the  Yengishiki. 

1.  Toshigolii  no  Matsuri,  service  of  the  Praying  for  Harvest. 

2.  Easuga  no  Matsuri,  service  of  the  gods  of  Elasuga. 

3.  Hirose  oho-imi  no  Matsuri,  service  of  the  goddess  of  food. 

4.  Tatsuta  kaze  no  kami  no  Matsuri,  service  of  the  gods  (jf  wind. 

5.  Hiranu  no  Matsuri,  service  of  the  temple  of  Imaki  (dedicated  to 
Yamato-dake  no  mikoto). 

6.  Kudo  Furuaki.  Ritual  for  the  service  of  the  temples  of  Kudo 
and  Furuaki  (dedicated  to  Chiuai  Tenwau  and  Nintoku  Tenwau  respec- 
tively). 

7.  Minadzuki  no  Tsukinami  no  Matsuri.  Half-yearly  service  per- 
formed in  the  sixth  month  (originally  a  monthly  service,  the  ritual 
almost  identical  with  that  of  the  Praying  for  Harvest). 

8.  Ohotono  Hogahi,  or  Luck- wishing  of  the  Great  Palace. 

9.  Mikado  Matsuri,  service  of  the  gates. 

10.  Minadzuki  Tsugomori  no  Ohobarahi,  General  Purification 
celebrated  on  the  last  day  of  the  sixth  month. 

11.  Yamato  no  Fumi-no-imikibo  ga  tachi  wo  tatematsuru  toki  no 
Zhiyu,  or  invocation  pronounced  by  the  hereditary  scholars  of  Yamato, 
in  presenting  a  golden  sword  to  the  Mikado  before  the  reading  of  the 
Ohobarahi. 

12.  Ho- shidzumo  no  Matsuri,  service  of  the  Quieting  of  Fire. 

13.  Michiahe  no  Matsuri,  service  to  propitiate  the  gods  of  pestilence. 
(More  probably  this  is  in  reality  the  service  of  the  Eoad  Gods). 

14.  Ohonihe  no  Matsuri,  or  Harvest  Festival. 

15.  Mitama  wo  ihahido  ni  shidzumuru  Matsuri,  the  service  of 
setHing  the  spibits  in  the  sanctuary. 

16-24.     Services  at  the  Temples  of  Ise. 
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16.  Kisaragi  no  Toehigohi,  minadzuki  ahihasa  tsukinami  no  Ma- 
tsuri,  or  form  used  at  the  Praying  for  Harvest  in  the  2nd  month,  and  at 
the  monthly  services  in  the  6th  and  12th  months  at  the  sun  goddess' 
temple. 

17.  Toyuke  no  miya.  The  same  form,  slightly  varied,  to  he  used 
on  these  three  occasions  at  the  temple  of  the  goddess  of  food.  Both 
were  read  by  the  Mikado's  envoy. 

18.  Udzuki  no  kamu  miso  Matsnri,  or  presentation  of  6acred 
OLOTHiNG  at  the  temple  of  the  son- goddess  in  the  4th  month. 

19.  Minadzuki  no  tsukinami  no  Matsuri,  or  form  used  by  the  chief 
priest  at  the  temple  of  the  sun- goddess  at  the  monthly  service  in  the  6th 
month. 

20.  Nagatsuki  no  kamu  name  no  Matsuri,  or  service  of  the  Divine 
Tasting  (Harvest  festival)  in  the  9th  month,  at  the  temple  of  the  son-  • 
goddess. 

21.  Toyuke  no  miya  no  onazhi  Matsuri,  or,  same  service  at  the 
temple  of  the  goddess  of  food.  This  and  No.  20  were  read  by  the 
Mikado's  envoy. 

22.  Onazhiku  kamu  name  no  Matsuri,  service  read  on  the  sam- 
occasion  by  the  Chief  Priest  of  the  Temples  of  Ise. 

28.  Itsuki  no  hime-miko  tatematsuri-iruru  koto,  read  on  the  in- 
duction of  a  Princess  of  the  Blood  as  Priestess. 

24.  Ohomikami  no  miya  wo  utsushi-matsuru  norito,  ritual  for  the 
removal  of  the  goddess  to  her  new  temple. 

25.  Tatari-gami  wo  utsushi-yarafu  Matsuri,  service  for  the  removal 
and  dismissal  of  avenging  deities.  (Considered  to  be  really  the 
Michiahe  ritual). 

26.  Morokoshi  ni  tsukahi  wo  tsukahasu  toki  ni  mitegura  tate- 
matsuru,  offerings  made  on  the  occasion  of  the  despatch  of  envoys  to 
China. 

27.  Idzumo  no  kuni  no  miyatsuko  no  kamu  Yogoto,  or  Con- 
gratulatory address  of  the  Chieftains  of  Idzumo. 

The  Praying  for  Harvest,  or  Toshigohi  no  Matsuri,  was  celebrated 
on  the  4th  day  of  the  2nd  month  of  each  year,  at  the  capital  in  the 
Zhingikuwan  or  office  for  the  Worship  of  the  Shintau  gods,  and  in  the 
provinces  by  the  chiefs  of  the  local  administrations.  At  the  Zhingikuwan 
there  were  assembled  the  ministers  of  state,  the  functionaries  of  that 
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office,  the  priests  and  priestesses  of  573  temples,  containing  787  shrines, 

^whicb  were  kept  up  at  the  expense  of  the  Mikado's  treasury,  while  the 

governors  of  the  provinces  superintended  in  the  districts  under  their 

administration  the  performance  of  rites  in  honour  of  2,895  other  shrines. 

It  ^ould  not  he  easy  to  state  the  exact  numher  of  deities  to  whom  these 

8,132  shrines  were  dedicated.     A  glance  over  the  list  in  the  9th  and  10th 

books  of  the  Yengishiki  shows  at  once  that  there  were  many  gods  who 

Tvere    worshipped  in  more  than  half-a-dozen  different  localities  at  the 

same  time,  -but  exact  calculation  is  impossible,  because  in  many  cases 

only    the  names  of  the  temples  are  given,  and  we  are  left  quite  in  the 

dark  as  to  the  individuality  of  the  gods  to  whom  they  were  sacred. 

£esides  these  8,182  shrines,  which  are  distinguished  as  Shikidaiy  that  is 

contained  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Yengishiki,  there  were  a  large  number 

of  unenamerated  shrines  in  temples  scattered  all  over  the  country,  in 

every  village  or  hamlet,  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  take  any  account, 

JTist  as  at  the  present  day  there  are  temples  of  Hachiman,  Konpira, 

Tenzhin  sama,  Sanwau  sama  and  Sengen  sama,  as  they  are  popularly 

called,  wherever  twenty  or  thirty  houses  are  collected  together.     The 

Bhrines  are  classed  as  great  and  small,  the  respective  numbers  being  492 

and  2,640,  the  distinction  being  two-fold,  firstly  in  the  proportionately 

larger  quantity  of  offerings  made  at  the  great  shrines,  and  secondly  that 

the  offerings  in  the  one  case  were  arranged  upon  tables  or  altars,  while 

in  the  other  they  were  placed  on  mats  spread  upon  the  earth.     In  the 

Yengishiki  the  amounts  and  nature  of  the  offerings  are  stated  with  great 

minateness,  but  it  will  be  sufficient  if  the  kinds  of  articles  offered  are 

alone  mentioned  here.     It  will  be  seen,  by  comparison  with  the  text  of 

the  noritOy  that  they  had  varied  somewhat  since  the  date  when  the  ritual 

iRras  composed.     The  offerings  to  a  greater  shrine  consisted  of  coarse 

woven   silk  (ashiginu)y  thin  silk  of  five  different  colours,  a  kind  of  stuff 

call  shidori  or  shidzu,  which  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  a  striped 

silk,    cloth  of  broussonetia  bark  or  hemp,  and  a  small  quantity  of  the 

ra'w  materials  of  which  the  cloth  was  made,  models  of  swords,  a  pair  of 

tables  or  altars  (called  yo-kura-oki  and  ya-kura-oki),  a  shield  or  mantlet, 

a  spear- head,  a  bow,  a  quiver,  a  pair  of  stag's  horns,  a  hoe,   a  few 

measnres  of  sake  or  rice- beer,  some  haliotis  and  bonito,  two  measures  of 

kitaki  (supposed  to  be  salt  roe),  various  kinds  of  edible  seaweed,  a  measure 

of  salt,  a  sake  jar  and  a  few  feet  of  matting  for  packing.     To  each  of  the 
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temples  of  Watarahi  in  Ise  was  presented  in  addition  a  horse ;  to  the 
temple  of  the  Harvest  god  Mitoshi  no  kami,  a  white  horse,  cock  and 
pig,  and  a  horse  to  each  of  nineteen  others. 

Daring  the  fortnight  which  preceded  the  celebration  of  the  service, 
two  smiths  and  their  journeymen  and  two  carpenters,  together  with 
eight  iiibcy'^  were  employed  in  preparing  the  apparatus  and  getting  ready 
the  offerings.  It  was  usual  to  employ  for  the  Pra3ring  for  EJATvest 
members  of  this  tribe  who  held  office  in  the  Zhiiigikuwaii,  but  if  the 
number  could  not  be  made  up  in  that  office,  it  was  supplied 'from  other 
departments  of  state.  To  the  tribe  of  quiver- makers  was  entrusted  the 
special  duty  of  weaving  the  quivers  of  wistaria  tendrils.  The  service 
began  at  twenty  minutes  to  seven  in  the  morning  by  our  reckoning  of 
time.  After  the  governor  of  the  province  of  Yamashiro  had  ascertained 
that  everything  was  in  readiness,  the  officials  of  the*  Zhingikuwan 
arranged  the  offerings  on  the  tables  and  below  them,  according  to  the 
rank  of  the  shrines  for  which  they  were  intended.  The  large  court  of 
the  Zhingikuwan,  where  the  service  was  held,  called  the  Sai-iii,  measured 
280  ft.  by  370.  At  one  end  were  the  offices  and  on  the  west  side  were 
the  shrines  of  the  eight  Protective  Deities  in  a  row,  surrounded  by  a 
fence,  to  the  interior  of  which  three  sacred  archways  (toriwi)  gave 
access.  In  the  centre  of  the  court  a  temporary  shed  was  erected  for  the 
occasion,  in  which  the  tables  or  altars  were  placed.  The  final  prepara- 
tions being  now  complete,  the  ministers  of  state,  the  virgin  priestesses 
and  the  priests  of  the  temples  to  which  offerings  were  sent  by  the 
Mikado  entered  in  succession,  and  took  the  places  severally  assigned  to 
them.  The  horses  which  formed  a  part  of  the  offerings  were  next 
brought  in  from  the  Mikado's  stable,  and  all  the  congregation  drew 
near,  while  the  reader  recited  or  read  the  noHto,  This  reader  was  a 
member  of  the  priestly  family  or  tribe  of  Nakatomi,  who  traced  their 
descent  back  to  Amenokoyane,  one  of  the  principal  advisers  attached  to 
the  sun-goddess'  grandchild  when  he  first  descended  on  earth.  It  is  a 
remarkable  evidence  of  the  persistence  of  certain  ideas,  that  up  to  the 
year  1868  the  nominal  prime- minister  of  the  Mikado  after  he  came  of 
age,  and  the  regent  during  his  minority,  if  he  had  succeeded  young  to 
the  throne,  always  belonged  to  this  tribe,  which  changed  its  name  from 

*  See  Note  44  to  the  translation  of  the  Bitoalf  infra. 
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Nakatomi  to  Fujihara  in  the  7th  century,  and  was  subsequently  split  up 
into  the  Five  Setsuke  or  governing  families.  At  the  end  of  each  section 
the  priests  all  responded  *  0  !  *  which  was  no  doubt  the  equivalent  of 
'Yes'  in  use  in  those  days.  As  soon  as  he  had  finished,  the  Nakatomi 
retired,  and  the  offerings  were  distributed  to  the  priests  for  conveyance 
and  presentation  to  the  gods,  to  whose  service  they  were  attached.  But 
a  special  messenger  was  despatched  with  the  offerings  destined  to 
the  temples  at  Watarahi.  This  formality  having  been  completed,  the 
President  of  the  Zhiiigikuwan  gave  the  signal  for  breaking  up  the 
assembly. 

The  earliest  account  of  the  proceedings  on  these  occasions  is 
contained  in  the  Jiyauguwan  Gishiki  (^|^^j^)>  ^^  the  year  871, 
and  repeated  with  a  few  alterations  in  the  Yengishiki  (927).  We  find  it 
also  almost  unchanged  in  the  Hokuzanseu  (Jfjlll^)  of  the  Dainagon 
Kintafu  (b.  960,  d.  1041),  and  in  the  Gouka  no  Shidai  (ttM^f^)  ^^ 
Ohoye  no  Masafusa  (b.  1041,  d.  1111).  It  may  perhaps  seem  curious 
that  the  ceremonies  should  have  been  directed  by  officials  organized  on  a 
Chinese  model,  but  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  functions  which 
they  discharged  were  older  than  the  introduction  of  the  Chinese  system 
of  administration,  which  merely  furnished  a  convenient  means  of  classi- 
iymg  and  arranging  what  akeady  existed,  just  as  it  is  evident  that  even 
under  the  Tokugaha  Shiyaugun  there  were  organs  of  government  which 
the  new  power  has  merely  coordinated  and  defined  with  greater 
clearness.  The  priestly  families  of  Nakatomi  and  Inbe,  and  the  four 
tribes  of  Urabe  or  diviners  certainly  date  firom  a  prehistoric  period,  and 
that  the  sanctity  which  antiquity  confers  attached  to  the  functions  with 
which  they  were  clothed,  is  clear  fi-om  their  being  taken  up  into  the  new 
religious  hierarchy  instituted  in  the  ninth  century,  while  still  preserving 
Uieir  hereditary  character. 

At  some  remote  period  it  was  the  practice  to  hold  a  monthly  service 
at  every  temple  or  shrine  of  importance,  at  which  offerings  were  presented 
ttther  in  recognition  of  blessings  already  enjoyed,  or  as  inducements  to 
Qie  gods  to  confer  the  favours  which  were  besought  from  them.  These 
monthly  services  were  afterwards  curtailed  to  two  half-yearly  services, 
bat  still  retained  their  original  name  of  the  Tsukinami  no  Matsuri,  or 
monthly  services.  Mabuchi  thought  that  they  were  celebrated  in  honour 
of  all  the  8,182  shrines  mentioned  in  the  Yengishiki,  but  Motowori's 
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opinion  is  that  only  the  804  greater  shrines,  the  charges  for  whose 
services  were  defrayed  by  the  Zhnigikuwan,  were  concerned,  and  this 
was  probably  the  case  when  the  most  recent  ceremonial  laws  were  drawn 
up,  although  it  seems  likely  that  in  the  beginning  the  services  were 
performed  at  all  the  recognized  shrines.  One  reason  for  this  view  is 
that  the  liturgy  of  the  half-yearly  (so-called  monthly)  services  is  identical, 
word  for  word,  with  that  of  the  Praying  for  Harvest,  with  the  exception% 
of  the  passage  in  which  the  harvest  god  is  directly  addressed,  and 
it  is  more  likely  that  this  part  was  inserted  in  a  general  liturgy  which 
already  existed  for  use  on  other  occasions,  than  that  the  liturgy  of  the 
Tsukinami  no  Matsuri  was  borrowed  from  the  Toshigohi,  with  the 
omission  of  the  passage  from  which  it  was  named.  It  will  be  seen  that 
in  the  Praying  for  Harvest  many  gods  are  addressed  who  have  nothing 
at  all  to  do  with  the  success  or  failure  of  the  farmer's  toil.  It  seems  to 
follow,  therefore,  that  the  Toshigohi  was  the  less  ancient  of  the  two 
services.  Mabuchi  is  of  opinion  that  the  Praying  for  Harvest  dates  back 
to  the  reign  of  the  Mikado  to  whom  many  hundred  years  later  the 
posthumous  title  of  Suuzhin  Tenwau,  or  God-honoming  Heavenly 
Sovereign,  was  given,  and  whom  the  fabulous  early  chronology  assigns 
to  the  first  century  B.  C.  He  gives  as  his  grounds  for  this  opinion 
the  received  tradition  that  in  the  reign  of  this  sovereign  all  the  gods 
received  their  due  meed  of  honour,  and  that  the  wind  and  rain  conse- 
quently came  in  good  season,  so  that  the  seed  of  the  field  flourished ; 
but  his  motive  probably  was  the  occurrence,  in  the  first  paragraph,  of 
the  phrase,  **  heavenly  temples  and  country  temples,"  for  it  is  recorded 
of  Suuzhin  Tenwau  that  he  divided  the  shrines  of  the  gods  into  these 
two  categories.  Neither  Mabuchi's  alleged  reason,  nor  that  which 
I  suppose  to  have  guided  him,  is  satisfactory  ;  but  whether  this  ritual 
date  from  the  extremely  vague  epoch  to  which  he  ascribes  it,  there  seems 
sufficient  internal  evidence  that  it  owes  its  origin  to  a  very  remote  period 
of  antiquity. 

The  offerings  intended  for  the  Temples  of  Watarahi  in  Ise  were 
sent  by  the  hands  of  a  special  envoy,  and  the  short  rituals  used  in 
presenting  them  at  the  shrines  of  the  sun-goddess  and  the  goddess  of 
food  are  Nos.  16,  17  and  19  of  the  preceding  list. 

In  the  following  translation  I  have  endeavoured  to  be  as  literal  as 
possible ;  that  is  to  say,  to*  use  English  words  which  exactly  express  in 
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their  original  and  etymological  meaning  the  sense  of  the  Japanese.  I 
have  also  beea  carefdl  to  nse  the  same  English  equivalents  for  the  same 
Japanese  words  wherever  they  occur.  Words  in  italics  have  been  sup- 
plied in  order  to  complete  the  meaning. 

RITUAL. 

[translation.] 

He*  says :  **  Hear  all  of  you,  assembled  kannushi'  and  hafiiri."* 

He  says :  **  I  declare  in  the  presence  of  the  sovran*  gods,  whose 
praises  by  the  word*  of  the  sovran's  dear  progenitor's ••^.  augustness' 
and  progenitrix,  who  divinely  remain  in  the  plain  of  high  heaven,  are 
falfilled  as  heavenly®  temples ^°  and  country  temples.  I  fulfil  your 
praises  by  setting-up^  the  great  offerin(Js  of  the  sovran  grandchild'b" 
angastness,  made  with  the  intention  of  deigning^  to  begin  the  harvest" 
in  the  second  month  of  this  year,  as  the  morning- sun  rises  in  glory.""' 

He  says:  "I  declare  in  the  presence  of  the  sovran  gods"  of 
the  harvest.  If  the  sovran  gods  will  bestow  in  many-bundled  ears  and 
in  luxuriant  ears"  the  late-ripening  harvest  which  they  will  bestow,  the 
late-ripening  harvest  which  will  be  produced  by  the  dripping  of  foam 
from  the  arms  and  by  drawing  the  mud  together  between  the  opposing 
thighs,"  then  I  will  fulfil  their  praises  by  setting-up  the  first  fruits  in  a 
thousand  ears  and  many  hundred  ears,"  raising-high  the  beer-jars,*^ 
filling  and  ranging- in-rows  the  bellies  of  the  beer-jars,  I  will  present  them 
[i.f.  the  first-fruits]  in  juice  and  in  ear.  As  to  things  which  grow  in 
the  great-field- plain  "^ — sweet  herbs  and  bitter  herbs :  as  to  things  which 
dwell  in  the  blue- sea-plain*" — things  wide  of  fin  and  things  narrow  of 
fin,  down  to  the  weeds  of  the  offing  and  weeds  of  the  shore :  and  as  to 
CLOTHES — with  bright  cloth,  glittering  cloth,  soft  cloth  and  coarse  cloth *^ 
will  I  fulfil  praises.  And  having  furnished  a  white  horse,  a  white  boar 
and  a  white  cock,**  and  the  various  kinds  of  things  in  the  presence  of  the 
eovran  god*  of  the  harvest,  I  fulfil  his  praises  by  setting  up  the  great 
OPFERINGS  of  the  sovran  grandchild's  augustness.*' 

He  says :  **  I  declare  in  the  presence  of  the  sovran  gods  whose  praises 
the  chief  priestess**  fulfils.  I  fulfil  your  praises,  declaring  your  names 
—Divine  Producer,  Lofly  Producer,  Vivifying  Producer,  Fulfilling 
Producer,   Soul-lodging  Producer,   Woman   of  the  great  House,  gi*eat 
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goddess  of  Food  and  Events-symbol-lord,*'  thns:  Because  you  praise 
the  AOE  of  the  sovran  grandchild's  augustness  as  a  long  aqe  eternally 
and  unchangingly,  and  bless  it  as  a  luxuriant  age,  I  fulfil  your 
praises  as  our  sovran's  dear  progenitor's  augustness  and  progenitrix's 
augustness  by  setting  up  the  great  offerings  of  the  sovran  grakdchilb's 
augustness." 

He  says:  **I  declare  in  the  presence  of  the  sovran  gods  whose 
praises  the  priestess  of  Wigasuri*®  fulfils.  I  fulfil  your  praises,  declar- 
ing your  Names,  Vivifying  Well,  Blessing  Well,  Long-rope  Well,  Foot- 
place  and  Entrance-limit,  thus :  Because  the  builders  have  made  stout 
the  House  **  pillars  on  the  bottom-most  rocks,  which  the  sovran  god« 
command(s),  have  made  high  the  cross-beams  to  the  plain-of-high- 
heaven,  and  have  constructed  the  fresh  abode  of  the  sovran  grandchild's 
augustness,  and  he  hiding  therein  as  a  shade  ^  from  the  heavens  and  as 
a  SHADE  from  the  sun,  tranquilly  possesses  the  countries  of  the  four 
quarters  as  a  peaceful  country,  I  fulfil  your  praises  by  setting-up  the 
great  offerings  of  the  sovran  grandchild's  augustness." 

He  says:  **I  declare  in  the  presence  of  the  sovran  gods  whose 
praises  the  priestess  of  the  Gate  fulfils.  I  fulfil  your  praises,  declaring 
your  Names,  Wonderful-rock- gate's  augustness  and  Powerful-rock-gate's 
augustness,*^  thus :  Because  you  obstruct  like  innumerable  piles  of  rock 
in  the  Gates  of  the  four  quarters,  in  the  morning  open  the  Gates,  in  the 
evening  shut  the  Gates,  guard  the  bottom  if  unfriendly  things  come 
from  the  bottom,  guard  the  top  if  they  come  from  the  top,  and  guard  by 
nightly  guarding  and  daily  guarding,  I  fulfil  your  praises  by  setting-up  the 
great  offerings  of  the  sovran  grandchild's  augustness." 

He  says :  "I  declare  in  the  presence  of  the  sovran  gods  whose 
praises  the  priestess  of  Ikushima  fulfils :  I  fulfil  your  praises,  declaring 
your  names.  Country- vivifier,"**  thus  :  Because  the  sovran  gods  confer 
on  him  the  many  tens  of  islands  which  the  sovran  gods^  command,  the 
many  tens  of  islands  of  islands,  without  any  falling-short,  as  far  as  the 
limit  of  the  taniguku"'s  passing,  as  far  as  the  bound  where  the  salt- 
foam"  stops,  making  the  narrow  countries  wide  and  the  hilly  countries 
plane — ^I  fulfil  your  praises  by  ,setting-up  the  great  offerings  of  the 
sovran  grandchild's  augustness." 

He  says  :  "  Parting  the  words,^  I  declare  in  the  presence  of  the 
From-heavon-shining-groat-DEiTY  who  sits  in  Ise.     Because  the  sovran 
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great  deity  bestows  on  hint  the  countries  of  the  four  quarters  over  which 
her"  glance  extends,  as  far  as  the  limit  where  heaven  stands-up  like  a 
wall,  05 /ar  as  the  bound  where  the  blue  clouds  lie  flat,  as  far  as  the 
bounds  where  the  white  clouds  lie  away  fallen : — the  blue- sea-plain  as 
far  as  the  limit  whither  come  the  prows  of  the  ships  without  letting 
their  poles  or  paddles  be  dry,  the  ships  which  continuously  crowd  on  the 
great-sea- plain  : — the  road  which  men  go  by  land,  as  far  as  the  limit 
whither  come  the  horses'  hoofs,  with  the  baggage-cords  tied  tightly, 
treading  the  uneven  rocks  and  tree-roots  and  standing-up  continuously 
in  a  long  path  without  a  break  : — making  the  narrow  countries  wid^  and 
the  hilly  countries  plane,  and  as  it  were  drawing  together  the  distant 
countries  by  throwing  many  tens  of  ropes  over  them,  because  she  does 
oil  thiSf  he  will  pile -up  the  first-fruits  like  a  range  of  hills  in  the  great 
presence  of  the  sovran  great  deity,  and  will  tranquilly  take  to  himself 
the  remainder."  / 

"Again,  because  you  praise  the  age  of  the  sovran  grandchild's 
aagnstness  as  a  long  age,  eternally  and  unchangingly,  and  bless  it  as  a 
luxuriant  AGE,  I  plunge  down  the  root  of  the  neck  cormorant- wise*  before 
you  as  our  sovran's  dear  progenitor  and  progenitrix's  augustness,  and 
fulfil  your  praises  by  setting-up  the  great  offerings  of  the  sovran  grand- 
child's augustness." 

He  says:  **I  declare  in  the  presence  of  the  ^ovran  gods  who  sit 
intheFARMs.**  Declaring  your  names,  Takechi,  Kadzuraki,  Tohochi,  Shiki, 
Yamanobe  and  Sofu.  Because  the  sweet  herbs  and  bitter  herbs  which 
grow  in  these  six  Farms  have  been  brought,  and  the  sovran  grandchild's 
augustness  takes  them  as  his  long  food  and  distant  food,**  I  fulfil  your 
pndses  by  setting-up  the  great  offerings  of  the  sovran  grandchild's 
augustness." 

He  says :  **  I  declare  in  the  presence  of  the  sovran  gods  who  sit  in 
the  mouths  of  the  mountains.  Declaring  your  names,  Asuka,  Ihari, 
^^saka,  Hatsuse,  Unebi  and  Miminashi.*^  Because  tJie  builders ,  having 
cat  the  bases  and  ends  of  the  big  trees  and  little  trees  which  have 
grown-up  in  the  distant  mountains  and  the  near  mountains,  brought 
tttfm  and  constructed  the  fresh  abode  of  the  sovran  grandchild's 
Migastness  and  h-e,  hidmg  tJierein  as  a  shade  from  the  heavens  and  as  a 
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SHADE  from  the  sun,  tranquilly  possesses  the  countries  of  the  four 
quarters  as  a  peaceful  country,  I  fulfil  your  praises  by  setting-up  the 
great  offerings  of  the  sovran  grandchild's  augustness/* 

He  says:  "I  declare  in  the  presence  of  the  sovran  gods  who 
dwell  in  the  partings  of  the  waters.**  I  fulfil  your  praises,  declaring 
your  NAMES,  Yoshinu,  Uda,  Tsuge  and  Kadzuraki,  thus :  If  you  will 
hestow  in  many-hundled  ears  and  luxuriant  ears  the  late-ripening 
harvest  which  the  sovran  gods*'  will  bestow,  I  will  fulfil  your  praises  by 
setting-up  the  first-fruits  in  ear  and  in  juice,  raising-high  the  beer-jars, 
filling  and  ranging-in-rows  the  bellies  of  the  beer-jars,  and  the  remainder 
the  sovran  grandchild's  augustness  takes  with  ruddy  countenance  as 
the  divine  grains  of  morning  food  and  evening  food,  as  his  long  food 
and  distant  food.  Therefore,  hear  all  of  you,  the  fulfilling  of  praises  by 
the  setting-np  of  the  great  offerings  of  the  sovran  grandchild's  august- 
ness." 

He  says :  **  Parting  the  words,  let  the  Kannushi  and  the  hafuri 
receive  the- offerings  which  the  Imibe^^  hanging  thick  sashes  to  their 
weak  shoulders  have  reverently  prepared,  and  lifting,  bring  and  set  them 
up  without  erring." 

NOTES. 

^'He'  is  the  reader  of  the  ritual,  one  of  the  Nakatomi  tribe,  and  the  word 
rendered  by  'says*  signifies  that  the  speaker  is  supposed  to  be  speaking  the  words 
of  the  Mikado.  Mabuchi  reads  nori-tamafu^  and  supposes  this  word  to  issue  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Nakatomi,  but  his  successors  Motowori  and  Hirata  read  noru^ 
according  to  which  'He  says*  are  a  rubric,  and  the  ritual  actuaDy  begins  with 
*  Hear  all  of  you.*  I  think  it  probable,  however,  that  in  later  times,  after  the 
rituals  were  committed  to  writing,  and  were  read  instead  of  being  recited  from 
memory,  the  word  noru  was  also  read,  as  if  it  were  an  integral  part  of  the  norito, 

*  ^Ka9i-nushV  is  the  general  term  for  all  Shiiatau  priests  in  the  modem  language, 
but  it  is  more  correctly  restricted  to  the  chief  priest  in  charge  of  a  temple.  The 
priesthood  was  for  the  most  part  hereditary,  and  in  many  cases  the  priests  could 
trace  their  descent  from  the  chief  god  to  whom  the  temple  was  dedicated,  a  fact 
which  is  easily  understood  when  we  find  that  a  large  number  of  gods  were  simply 
deified  ancestors.  From  this  sense  of  property  in  the  temple  sprang  the  term 
Kami-nushij  owner  of  the  god,  corrupted  into  Kamu-nushi  and  Kafi-nushi, 

*The  Hafuri  (pronounced  h6ri)  were  an  inferior  class  of  priests,  whose  chief 
functions  were  to  present  the  offerings  and  read  the  prayera.  "We  might  translate 
the  word  by  '  deacon,'  but  for  the  associations  which  this  rendering  would  call  up. 
Hafuri  is  said  by  some  to  be  derived  from  Tia,    wings,  and  /urw,  to  wave  or 
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ahftka,  and  to  represent  the  waving  of  the  sleeves  in  performing  sacred  dances ; 
bat  another  derivation  is  from  kafuru  (pron.  hdru)^  to  throw  away,  which  is 
explmed  by  saying  that  their  special  function  was  originally  to  buiy  the  dead  and 
to  read  the  foneral  service  over  them.  Hafuru  is  the  same  as  haufum^  modern 
UutmtrUf  to  bury,  which  suggests  the  conjecture  that  in  the  earliest  times  the  dead 
ware  simply  exposed  to  natural  decay  in  the  middle  of  a  forest  or  moor.  The 
Chinese  obaracters  fSi^  with  which  hafuri  is  written  mean  literally  feUcitating 
section  or  body,  and  refer  to  the  recital  of  the  glorious  deeds  of  the  dead  which 
tanned  a  part  of  the  ritual  or  address  spoken  over  his  grave. 

^'Sovran*  as  an  adjective  or  substantive  is  a  translation  of  stiffk?  (adj.)  or 
nmera  (subet.)  both  written  ^*  Most  scholars,  with  the  exception  of  Motowori, 
consider  aume  to  be  the  same  as  tribe- ^  root  of  tubd^Ut  to  have  power  over,  to  rule, 
vhich  fiurrives  in  the  spoken  language  as  sube-kukuru^  to  have  the  chief  control  of, 
and  tubete^  all  (adv.),  the  interchange  of  b  and  m  being  one  of  the  cormnonest 
I^ienom^na  in  Japanese  etymology.  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  what  origin 
Hotowori  attributes  to  the  word,  but  in  one  place  he  asserts,  without  offering  any 
proof,  that  it  is  merely  an  honorific.  This  is  hardly  satisfactory,  for  a  word  which 
is  now  merely  honorific  must  evidenfdy  have  had  some  more  specific  meaning  pre- 
^ionaly.  Sumera  is  the  ancient  term  used  to  denote  the  ruler  of  the  nation,  derived 
foom  mtwieru  (perh.  like  naha,  rope,  from  nafu,  to  twist),  and  *  sovran  *  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  fittest  equivalent  in  English,  on  account  both  of  its  close  correspondence 
in  meaning,  and  of  its  double  applicability  as  a  substantive  and  adjective,  thus 
leaembling  the  employment  of  sumera  and  iume.  By  adopting  the  spelling  '  sovran,' 
for  which  Milton  is  a  sufficient  authority,  all  the  secondary  associations  connected 
with  the  ordinary  spelling  '  sovereign '  are  avoided,  while  the  meaning  here  intended 
is  made  clearer. 

•'Word  is  a  literal  rendering  of  mikotOy  compounded  of  the  honorific  mi, 
identified  with  ma,  which  is  constantly  used  as  an  honorific  prefix  in  the  old  language, 
and  appears  in  such  words  as  ma-koto ^  truth  (real- words),  ma-sugu,  perfectly 
Btnight,  also  in  the  root  maru,  round,  periect.  Mi  is  prefixed  to  the  names  of 
things  which  derive  their  origin  from  the  gods  or  the  Mikado  or  princes  of  the 
loyal  house,  and  conveys  much  the  same  sense  as 'august,'  but  the  perpetual 
rwomence  of  this  word  in  translation  would  be  tedious  and  sometimes  even 
lBciicR)Us,  and  the  purpose  which  it  serves  can  be  equally  attained  by  printing  the 
Bnghsh  of  the  word  to  which  it  is  prefixed  in  capital  letters.  Mikoto  is  employed 
m  another  sense  to  form  titles  of  gods  and  princes,  where  its  fittest  rendering 
voold  be  '  augustness,*  used  like  *  majesty'  or  'highness,'  as  titles  of  European 
loverdgns  and  their  children.  Thus  a  son  of  the  Mikado  was  anciently  styled 
■fto  no  wtfcoto,  literally  *  august-child's  augustness.'  In  the  names  of  many  gods 
itvas  used  altematdy  with  kami;  thus  Izanami  no  mikoto  and  Izanami  no  kami 
KB  equally  correct  as  appellations  of  the  All -mother.  It  must,  however,  not  be 
Hpposed  that  it  can  be  employed  by  itself  as  a  convertible  term  for  kami^  or  that, 
•I  Kaempfer  has  erroneously  stated,  it  was  used  alone  as  a  designation  of  the 
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Japanese  Bovereign,  in  tho  same  way  that  Mikado,  Ten  wan,  Tefishi  and  so  forth 
are  applied  to  him. 

^Progenitor  and  Progenitrix  are  the  most  convenient  renderings  of  kamurogi 
and  kamuromi,  which  are  written  partly  with  Chinese  characters  used  as  ideographs, 
partly  as  syllahic  signs  (Tpfil^^  ^"^  Ji4i3^'  ^  ^^  Ohobarahi  f^  and  H 
are  used  for  the  terminal  syllables).  Kamu  evidently  means  *  divine,'  bat  the 
etymology  of  rogi  and  romi  is  by  no  means  so  clear.  Motowori  derives  the 
one  from  are-oya-^imi  ^^jjJlS)*  begctting-parent-prince,  by  dropping  a  and  ya, 
contracting  re  o  into  ro  and  cutting  oflf  mi  from  the  end,  tho  other  from  are-oya-md- 
gimi  (^jjfll^©)»  begetting-parent-princeas,  by  the  same  process  varied  by  the 
contraction  of  itie-gi  into  mi.  This  is  a  bold  use  of  the  weapons  which  Japanese 
philologists  claim  to  have  at  their  command,  but  is  too  far-fetched  to  be  admitted 
for  ono  moment.  I  am  inclined  to  accept  the  'explanation  given  by  my  friend  and 
teacher  Hori  Hidenari,  that  ro  is  the  second  syllable  of  tro,  seen  in  the  archiue 
iroha,  mother,  trofo,  younger  brother,  irose,  husband,  and  irone,  elder  brother, 
where  iro  apparently  indicates  a  tie  of  natural  affection,  and  is  identified  by  him 
with  iro,  colour,  beauty,  love,  as  in  the  modem  iro-otoko,  lover.  Gi  is  ki  (with  the 
nigori),  a  root  which  in  one  of  its  significations  is  equivalent  to  '  male,'  while  mi 
correspondingly  means  *  female,'  as  seen  in  the  pairs  okina  and  omina,  old  man  and 
old  woman,  in  the  names  Izanagi,  the  male-who-invites,  and  Izanami,  the  fanale- 
who-invites.  It  is  probable  that  ko  and  me,  which  appear  in  wotoko,  young  man, 
and  wotomey  young  woman,  in  hiko  and  kime  (hi  =  sun),  honorific  epithets  applied 
respectively  to  men  and  women,  are  variations  of  the  same  pair  of  roots.  If  this 
etymology  be  correct,  then  the  literal  equivalents  of  kamurogi  and  kamuromi  are 
divine-dear-male  and  divine-dear-female ;  and  as  these  titles  are  sometimes  written 
with  the  Chinese  characters  j|fjj|L'  ^^^^  ancestor,  and  are  applied  generally  to 
all  the  ancestors  of  the  Mikado,  the  terms  used  in  the  translation  seem  to  convey 
their  meaning  pretty  closely.  They  occur  altogether  fourteen  times  in  the 
rituals  contained  in  the  Yefigishiki.  In  the  congratulatory  address  of  the  Chieftains 
of  Idzumo  they  denote  the  first  pair  of  deities  Taka-mi-musubi  and  £ami- 
musubi,  who,  according  to  the  cosmogony  of  the  Eozhiki,  came  into  being  next 
after  Ame-no-mi-naka-nushi,  •  the  lord  in  the  very  centre  of  heaven,'  who  is  called 
the  oldest  of  the  gods.  In  the  same  ritual  we  have  kamurogi  used  of  Susanowo, 
the  ancestor  of  Ohonamuji.  In  the  Praying  for  Harvest  it  will  be  seen  that 
kamurogi  and  kamuromi  are  used  respectively  of  Taka-mi-musubi  and  the  sun- 
goddess,  are  then  applied  to  a  larger  group  of  deities,  several  of  whom  were  never 
supposed  to  be  ancestors  of  the  Mikado  (imless  it  be  admitted  that  the  five  Pro- 
ducers are  the  sun-goddess  under  other  names),  and  lastly  both  epithets  are  em- 
ployed in  speaking  of  the  sun-goddess  herself.  Much  later,  a  couple  of  centuries 
after  the  beginning  of  the  strictly  historical  period,  Eoutoku  Tenwau  (:^^^§;) 
speaks  of  Chiuai  Tenwau  (PP^^m)>  ^ore  than  twenty  generations  earlier,  as 
his '  dear  kamurogi^*  and  in  a  poem  presented  to  Ninmiyau  Tenwau  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  fortieth  birthday,*  the  god  Sukunabikona,  one  of  those  who  took  the 

*  Shiyoku  Nihoil  Eouki,  vol.  xix. 
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greatest  share  in  the  work  of  civilizing  the  country,  is  called  his  kamirogi.  Closely 
tilled  to  this  epithet  is  the  word  sumerogiy  in  which  the  first  element  is  the  root 
already  mentioned,  which  is  rendered  by  '  sovran.*  Wo  find  it  in  the  Manyefushifu 
ipplied  to  Ninigi  no  mikoto,  the  grandson  of  the  sun- goddess  and  first  of  the 
Uikado's  ancestors  to  inhabit  the  earth,  and  also  to  other  ancestors  of  the  Mikado, 
whether  gods  or  human  beings.  In  two  places  it  occurs  written  in  kana  ^^Q-^ 
(Kyakuge,  v.  18,  p.  22  and  v.  20,  "T* ,  p.  19  verso),  where  there  can  bo  no  doubt  of  the 
trtie  reading.  Other  ways  of  writing  it  are  ^^jjffi  (v.  18,  p.  23)  ^jjlf  jjH 
(t.  18,  p.  34)  gffllflp  (v.  19  ±,  p.  28  v.;  v.  7,  p.  15  and  v.  3  ±,'  p.  15.  v.;  in 
the  last  case  kamirogi  is  an  alternative  reading  proposed  by  the  commentators)  and 

SJSL  (^'  ^1  -t»  P*  ^^  ^M  ^'  6»  P-  11  '^'  ^^^  V.  3  *7^ ,  p.  37) ;  in  the  last  two  cases 
kamrogi  is  suggested  as  an  alternative  reading.  From  these  examples  it  seems 
not  unreasonable  to  infer  the  former  independent  existence  of  a  pair  of  words 
irogi  and  iromiy  which  were  used  to  denote  ancestors  or  note-worthy  personages 
of  previous  generations. 

^  The  insertion  of  wi/rofo,  rendered 'augustness'  after  progenitor,  is  probably 
the  act  of  an  ignorant  copyist,  who  thought  it  was  required  to  correspond  to  the 
second  mikoto ^  translated  word. 

«Mabuchi  takes  the  terms  progenitor  and  progenitrix  to  denote  in  this  passage 
all  the  gods  from  Taka-mi-musubi  and  Kami-musubi  down  to  Izanagi,  Izanami  and 
the  sun-goddess,  while  Motowori  thinks  that  only  Taka-mi-musubi  and  the  sun- 
goddess  are  meant.  The  passage  in  the  Nihofigi,  which  says  that  the  distinction 
between  *  heavenly  temples'  and  'country  temples*  was  made  in  the  reign  of 
Suuzhin  Tenwau,  represents  it  as  the  final  act  of  that  Mikado  after  making  a  series 
of  arrangements  about  the  worship  of  certain  other  gods,  but  does  not  give  the 
dightest  indication  of  the  *  progenitor  and  progenitrix'  being  concerned  in  the 
letUement.  It  is  safest  to  conclude  that  the  phrase  is  vaguely  used  without  any 
particular  significance  being  attached  to  it. 

••Heavenly  temples  and  country  temples.'  Temple  is  here  a  metonymy  for 
9od.  The  only  meaning  which  can  possibly  be  attached  to  this  statement  is  that 
wme  gods  were  recognized  as  of  heavenly  origin,  who  either  remained  on  high  or 
descended  to  the  earth,  and  others  as  of  earthly  origin,  but  that  any  ruler  could 
tver  be  the  arbiter  of  such  a  question  is  inconceivable,  and  the  assertion  is  only  an 
additional  proof  of  the  mythical  character  of  the  Mikado  concerning  whom  it  is 


"•The  word  yasHrOy  rendered  '  temples,'  deserves  a  passing  notice.  It  is  com- 
poooded  of  ya,  house,  and  ihiro^  which  must  mean  area  or  enclosure.  We  find  it 
Biaia-«^ro,  area  or  inclosure  for  the  young  rice-plants  (nahe),  in  muMrOy  a  mat 
fmis  i»<,-body ;  mU'ShirOt  area  for  one  body),  and  the  word  shiro^  usually  translated 

I 'tulle,'  is  identical  with  it.  Hence  yashiro  does  not  signify  the  buildings  thom- 
■Ni,  Vat  rather  the  piece  of  land  on  which  they  are  built.  Metaphorically 
^■lioyed,  shiro  came  to  mesai  that  which  was  given  in  •  place'  of  something,  that 
^|noe,  and  hence  shiro-mono  signifies  price-things,  merchandise,  goods.    The 
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white  plaster  parapets,  is  untenable,  because  the  use  of  it  m  that  sense  dates  from  a 
period  when  sJiiroki  signified  'conspicuous,'  of  which  'white'  is  a  derivatiTe 
meaning. 

"'Set-up'  is  the  literal  translation  of  tate-matmru,  compounded  of  taU-.io 
stand  (t.v.)  and  matturu,  originally  to  serve,  and  hence  used  as  an  honorific  aux- 
iliary verb,  just  like  hahcru  or  hahheru  and  safurafu  or  samurofu  in  the  later 
language.  Matsuri,  usually  translated  '  festival,'  is  the  root  of  this  verb,  and 
properly  signifies  •  service '  of  a  god,  and  matsuri-gotOj  government,  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  render  it,  is  simply  •  service'  of  the  sovereign,  corresponding  thus 
in  etymology  and  signification  to  our  word  *  administration.'  Students  of  the 
epistolary  style  are  familiar  with  the  use  of  tatematsuru,  written  ^,  as  an  honori- 
fic auxiliary,  but  this  character  properly  means  matsuruy  and  ^3|^  would  be  a 
more  exact  equivalent  of  the  compound  tate-maUurUy  if  any  one  were  to  begin  over 
again  the  labour  of  assigning  correct  Chinese  equivalents  to  Japanese  words. 
Words  in  the  translation  which  are  printed  in  italics  have  been  supplied  to  complete 
the  sense,  but  tate-matsuru  does  actually  occur  in  the  original  a  httle  further  on. 

^Gbakixthild,  i.e.  of  Amaterasu  oho-mi  kami,  the  sun-goddess,  meant  in  the 
first  place  Ninigi  no  mikoto,  child  of  Oshi-ho-mi-mi  no  mikoto,  adopted  by  her  as 
her  son.  The  latter  was  really  the  son  of  Susanowo,  according  to  the  myth,  and 
consequently  her  nephew  by  birth.  The  Eozhiki  (Notices  of  Ancient  Things,  n  ^BS) 
tells  the  following  story  di  the  miraculous  birth  of  Oshi-ho-mi-mi.  Izanagi 
divided  the  universe  between  his  three  children,  assigning  the  sovereignty  of  the 
heavens  to  the  sun-goddess,  giving  the  kingdom  of  night  to  the  moon  and  making 
Susanowo  ruler  over  the  sea.  Susanowo  neglected  his  royal  functions,  and  gave 
himself  up  to.  such  a  violent  fit  of  petulant  weeping,  that  the  land  was  laid  bare 
and  the  rivers  dried  up.  On  being  rebuked  by  his  father,  he  excused  himself  by 
saying  that  he  wanted  to  go  to  his  mother  in  the  lower  regions,  and  was  con- 
sequently expelled  from  the  earth.  He  then  ascended  to  heaven  to  pay  a  fareweD 
visit  to  his  sister,  who  was  frightened  by  the  rumbling  of  the  mountains  and 
streams,  and  by  the  earthquakes  caused  by  his  passing  upwards,  and  misdoubting  the 
loyalty  of  his  intentions  prepared  to  defend  her  realm  against  his  attack.  Susa- 
nowo explained  the  reasons  which  led  to  his  visit,  and  protested  that  he  harboured 
no  evil  designs.  In  order  to  test  his  good  faith  she  demanded  of  him  a  aign,  to 
which  he  responded  by  proposing  that  they  should  see  which  could  bring  into 
existence  the  best  children.  For  this  purpose  they  took  up  their  position  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  milky  way,  and  the  goddess,  first  breaking  the  sword  which 
her  brother  wore  into  three  pieces,  plunged  it  into  a  well,  and  then  chewing  it  into 
minute  fragments,  blew  them  from  her  mouth.  Three  goddesses  sprang  from  the 
cloud  of  spray.  Then  Susanowo  periormed  a  similar  series  of  operatiops  with  the 
chaplets  which  the  goddess  wore  in  her  hair,  and  produced  five  male  gods,  the 
eldest  of  whom  was  Masoka-akatsu-kachi-hayabi  Ame  no  Oshi-ho-mi-mi  no  mikota 
The  sun-goddess  claimed  the  five  as  her  own  offspring,  and  told  Susanowo  that  he 
might  take  the  three  female  children  bom  from  the  fragments  of  his  sword. 
Susanowo  boasted  that  the  purity  of  his  iutentioas  was  made  clear  by  the  birth  of 
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tbzee  gentle  maidens,  and  commenced  the  series  of  violent  actions  which  ended  in 
the  frequently  mentioned  retirement  of  the  snn-goddess  into  the  '  heavenly  rock- 
MTero/  In  this  way  Oshi-ho-mi-mi  was,  as  it  were,  adopted  by  the  snn-goddess, 
md  Ms  eldest  child  was  therefore  her  grandson,  the  effect  of  adoption  being  to 
plaee  the  adopted  person  in  the  position  which  he  would  have  held  if  he  had  been 
legitimately  begotten  by  the  adopter.  The  epithet  *  sovran  grandchild '  having 
been  first  applied  to  the  founder  on  earth  of  the  Mikado's  dynasty,  came  in  time  to 
be  applied  to  each  and  all  of  his  successors  on  the  throne. 

^  ^Deigning '  is  used  of  the  Mikado,  who  by  this  service  deigns,  as  it  were,  to 
begin  harvest. 

^  'Beginning  the  harvest  *  means  soaking  the  seed  and  preparing  the  ground  for  its 
reception.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Chinese  character  jgjt  commencement, 
may  be  a  copyist's  error  for  Jfft  praying-for.  Toshi,  which  exclusively  signifies  year 
in  its  modem  acceptation,  seems  originally  to  have  meant  harvest,  and  is  probably 
from  the  same  root  as  torv,  to  take.  The  ancient  Japanese  counted  time  by 
harvests,  moons  and  suns ;  the  first  term  entirely  lost  its  earlier  meaning,  that  of 
the  second  was  obscured,  and  a  Chinese  equivalent  being  substituted  for  the  third, 
the  real  nature  of  the  units  of  measurement  was  forgotten. 

^*As  the  morning-sun  rises  in  glory,'  seems  at  first  sight  an  allusion  to  the 
tone  of  day  at  which  the  service  was  held,  i.e.  between  six  and  seven  o'clock  in  the 
moming,  but  from  the  use  of  this  phrase  it  appears  to  be  adverbial  to  tatahe-goto 
takmatmraku^  I  fulfil  your  praises. 

^^Who  the  gods  of  the  Harvest  were  is  unknown.  Several  temples  dedicated 
to  snch  gods  appear  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Tefigishiki,  but  the  names  of  the  gods 
thonselves  are  not  mentioned.  According  to  the  Eozhiki,  Susanowo  begot  the 
Great  Harvest  god,  Ohotoshi  no  kami,  who  begot  the  Habvzst  god,  Mi-toshi  no 
bmi,  and  several  other  names  of  deities  supposed  to  provide  the  human  race  with 
ihe  gram  which  formed  their  chief  food,  occur  in  various  myths.  The  most  famous 
of  these  are  the  goddess  worshipped  at  the  Outer  Temple  (Gekuu)  at  Watarahi  in 
Ise,  and  the  deity,  TJka  no  mitama  or  Spibit  of  Food,  to  whom  is  dedicated  the 
tonple  of  Inari  on  the  road  between  Eiyauto  and  Fushimi.  All  other  temples  of 
Inari,  of  which  there  are  thousands,  are  erected  in  honour  of  this  Spirit  of  Food, 
and  those  worshipped  with  it,  but  although  common  speech  uses  the  term  Inari 
flama,  as  if  Inari  were  the  name  of  a  god,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  merely 
the  name  of  a  place. 

"The  original  is  yatmka  ho  no  ikashi  ho  ni,  A^UfS^lfD^^IS*  ^^ 
originally  signified  '  many,'  and  is  no  doubt  connected  with  the  old  word  it/a,  still 
iiiore,  which  I  believe  to  be  merely  an  interjection  of  astonishment,  also  used  as  a 
negative=No,  identical  with  iya^  hateful,  and  the  root  of  such  words  as  iyashikit 
^tefnl,  contemptible,  iyashimui  to  despise,  and  iyagaru  (=tya  ge  arte),  to  dislike. 
Fa  settled  down  afterwards  as  the  numeral  *  eight '  (the  ordinary  yatsu  is  ya  with 
^generic  particle  tsti),  and  at  the  moment  when  the  norito  wore  committed  to 
writing,  its  original  meaning  had  no  doubt  been  forgotten.     Tsuka  is  the  same  as 
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tsuka,  liilt,  and  is  the  root  of  tsukamu^  to  grasp  with  the  hand.  Ho  denotes  any- 
thing which  prominently  attracts  the  attention,  as  an  ear  of  com,  the  spike  at  the 
end  of  a  spear,  a  flame  (honoho  for  hi  no  ho)^  in  iha-ho^  a  hig  rock,  also  hOf  a  sail, 
nami  no  ho,  the  crest  of  a  wave,  in  akani  ho,  ruddiness  (of  countenance),  perhaps 
also  in  hou,  cheek.  The  so-called  genitive  particle  wo  is  the  most  interesting  portion 
of  this  phrase,  which  is  unintelligible  if  we  translate  no  by  *  of.*  Students  of  the 
Manyefushifu  (^|^^)  will  have  observed  that  it  has  a  dozen  other  uses  besides 
this  *  of.'  In  the  present  case  it  is  most  easily  interpreted  if  we  look  upon  it  as 
identical  with  the  verb  ni^  to  be,  the  exiBtence  of  which  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
language  has  been  conjectured,  with*  great  appearance  of  truth,  by  Mr.  Aston. 
The  phrase  would  then  be  literally  rendered  by,  •  the  luxuriant  ears  which  are 
many-bundled  ears,'  which  is  the  same  thing  as  saying  *  many  bundled  and  luxuri- 
ant ears.'  It  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  support  this  view,  to  maintain  that  no 
was  any  longer  understood  to  be  a  variation  of  the  attributive  form  of  a  verb  nt,  to 
be,  at  the  moment  when  tliis  phrase  was  woven  into  the  present  norito ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  infinitely  varied  uses  of  tig  and  also  of  fit,  which  in  many  cases  is 
held  by  Mr.  Aston  to  be  the  root  of  nw,  in  the  earliest  extant  specimens  of  Japanese 
literature,  show  that  the  original  moaning  of  these  syllables  had  long  been 
forgotten. 

^The  process  of  preparing  the  half-Uquid  soil  of  the  rice  fields  for  the  reception 
of  the  young  plants  is  thus  described.  An  early  variety  of  rice  called  wase  is  sown 
in  nurseries  in  the  beginning  of  April,  planted  out  early  in  May  and  harvested 
about  the  middle  of  September.  In  the  west  of  Japan  these  several  operations 
are  probably  carried  out  a  fortnight  earlier  respectively. 

^Kahiy  here  rendered  by 'ear,'  is  more  exactly  the  seed  of  rice  enclosed 
between  the  palese.  The  same  word  originally  appUed  to  bivalves,  which  enfold  the 
mollusc  just  as  the  palesB  do  the  grain  of  com,  and  it  is  also  supposed  that  kahi,  in 
the  sense  of  a  'deep  valley,'  the  sides  of  which  appear  to  open  out  Uke  the.  two 
halves  of  a  bivalve,  is  identical  with  kahi,  a  grain,  and  kahiy  a  shell.    , 

^Mika  no  he  takashin,  Mabuchi  explains  mika  to  be  an  earthemware  jar  in 
which  Bake  is  brewed,  and  afterwards  offered  up  to  the  gods,  and  he  to  be  the  same 
as  uhey  top.  There  are  plenty  of  cases  of  the  omission  of  an  initial  u  after  o  in 
the  old  literature ;  e.  g.  sakadzuki  no  he  nt,  on  the  top  of  the  cup  (Maiiyefu  v.  5,  p. 
27  v.,  1.  1.).  But  by  others  mika  is  said  to  have  signified  the  liquor  itself,  mi  being 
the  honorific  prefix,  and  ka  the  same  as  ke  or  ftf,  used  to  denote  the  grain  in  either 
its  soUd  form  as  boiled  rice,  or  its  liquid  form  as  rice-beer,  and  he  a  flat-bottomed 
vessel.  If  Mabuchi's  explanation  were  adopted,  the  phrase  would  have  to  be 
rendered,  *  raising-high  the  tops  of  the  (beer)  jars.* 

Taka^shiri  and  its  alternative  expression  taka-shikit  must  not  be  understood 
literally ;  the  secondaiy  meaning  of  both  shiru,  to  know,  and  shiku,  to  e^read,  is  *  to 
govern,'  *  to  command ;'  but  in  the  compounds  which  they  form  with  adjective  roots 
they  have  merely  the  force  of  the  English  verbal  termination  *  en '  in  such  words  as 
heighten,  widen.    A  similar  change  is  presented  by  luifu  (or  namu),  to  spin,  which 
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fozms  the  ending  of  a  large  number  of  derivatiye  verbs,  such  as  tomo-nafUy  to 
leeompany,  azhinafu  to  taste,  otonafu^  to  make  sound,  ni-nafu^  to  cany  as  a 
burden.  In  ito-nafu,  to  spin  thread,  it  preserves  its  original  value,  which  was  lost 
when,  with  the  change  of  /  into  m,  this  word  came  to  bo  employed  solely  in  a 
ligQiatiTe  sense. 

^Obo-mi-hara,  Both  nu  (which  is  the  archaic  form  of  the  modem  no,  on  the 
nthority  of  Manyefu,  v.  5,  p.  26  v.,  1.  9,  where  we  find  haru  no  nu  ni  written  in 
iraa)  and  hara  are  applied  to  uncultivated  ground,  not  occupied  by  trees,  but  not 
neeessarily  flat,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  use  of  the  word  *  plain '  in  the 
tnoBlation.  Hara,  belly,  is  no  doubt  identical.  Still,  the  term  no-hara  is  very 
freqtiently  applied  to  wide  tracts  of  uncultivated  level  ground. 

^Awomi  no  hara,  the  blue  sea  plain.  Awo  is  evidently  connected  with  airt, 
the  name  of  the  plant  (polygonum  tinctorium)  from  which  the  Japanese  obtain  a 
dye  resembling  indigo,  and  blue  is  therefore  a  fair  rendering  for  it,  especially  when 
applied  to  the  sea.  In  the  Manyefushifu,  however,  it  is  used  as  an  epithet  of 
Horses  (in  the  sense  of  black,  that  also  being  a  colour  afforded  by  the  awi  plant), 
also  to  clouds  (white),  to  willow-trees  (green),  and  to  mountains  (green).  Mi  for 
wn,  sea,  is  another  example  of  the  elision  of  an  initial  u  after  a  terminal  o.  Some 
Japanese  etymologists  derive  umt,  the  sea,  from  umu,  to  give  birth  to,  thus 
attributing  to  it  the  meaning  of  *  producer,'  on  account  of  its  furnishing  the 
inliabitants  of  these  islands  with  a  large  proportion  of  their  daily  food  in  the  shape 
of  fish,  shell-fish,  and  seaweed.  Another  derivation  from  atpo,  blue,  and  mi,  water, 
has  also  been  proposed,  but  is  not  supported  by  any  good  authority  in  such  matters. 

*0n  the  word  take,  here  rendered  by  cloth,  Mabuchi  has  the  following  note: 
"As  five  kinds  of  silk  cloth  were  offered  up,  and  the  terms  *  bright '  and  '  glittering ' 
"  express  their  colour,  so  *  coarse '  and  *  soft '  express  the  coarseness  and  fineness  of 
"  the  textures,  j^  is  a  karizhi  (fj^^  ^  character  of  which  the  yoini  or  kuh  is 
"osed  as  a  kana),  and  in  the  Mauyefu  we  find  ^,  which  is  the  proper  character 
"to  use.  Cloth,  whether  of  take  or  of  hemp,  when  fine  was  called  nigo-tahe,  soft 
"  eloth,  and  when  coarse  was  named  ara-tahe,  coarse  cloth,  but  after  the  date  of  the 
"  foundation  of  the  present  capital  silk  was  called  '  soft  cloth,'  and  hemp  '  rough,' 
"  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  the  terms  are  used  in  the  Yefigishiki."  In  the  earliest 
ages  the  materials  used  were  the  bark  of  the  paper-mulberry  (broussonctia 
papyrifera),  wistaria  tendrils  and  hemp,  but  when  the  silkworm  was  introduced  the 
filler  fabric  naturally  took  tlie  place  of  the  humbler  in  the  offerings  to  the  gods. 
The  use  of  aratahe  as  a  makura-kotoba  or  '  pillow- word,'  tu  Fujihara,  proves  that 
the  wistaria  was  used  in  making  coarse  cloth.  The  wands  adorned  with  strips  of 
white  paper  which  are  seen  in  modem  Shintau  temples  are  the  survivals  of  the 
offerings  of  cloth  fastened  to  the  branches  of  the  sacred  tree  (masahaki)  in  ancient 
times.  Yufu,  which  seems  to  have  strictly  meant  paper-mulberry  bark,  also  appears 
in  some  passages  to  include  the  cloth  woven  from  it,  and  even  hemp  cloth  besides. 

^The  horse  for  the  god  to  ride  on,  the  cook  to  tell  the  time,  and  the  boar 
(a  domesticated  animal, — not  the  wild  boar)  for  the  god's  food.  Why  white  was  the 
cok)ur  prescribed  is  unknown,  but  perhaps  its  rarity  was  a  sufficient  reason. 
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^In  the  preceding  sentence  the  plural  hajni  tachi  ooonrs  and  ifl  probably  to  be 
understood  here  also,  but  as  the  original  has  simply  hami,  deity,  I  hare  not 
considered  it  justifiable  to  translate  *  gods.'  Motowori  is  of  opinion  that  only  one 
deity  is  here  meant. 

^Oho  mi  kamu  no  kois  the  reading  given  to  ^^S*  which  is  rendered  here 
by  *  chief  priestess.*  These  were  virgins  taken  for  a  time  to  serve  the  gods,  but 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  their  being  married  after  they  had  quitted  the  priest- 
hood. There  were  apparently  four  such  priestesses  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
the  twenty-three  gods  worshipped  in  the  chapel  of  the  Zhifigi-kuwaii,  and  the  chief 
of  them  was  distinguished  from  the  others  by  the  prefix  oho,  great. 

>7The  Japanese  names  of  these  deities  are  Kami-musubi,  Taka-mi-musubi,  Ika- 
musubi,  Taru-musubi,  Tama-tsume-musubi,  Oho-miya-no-me,  Oho-mi-ke-tsu-kami 
and  Eoto-shiro-nushi.  Whether  musubi  in  the  first  five  be  compounded  of  mt»u, 
to  grow,  and  hij  applied  to  everything  that  is  great  and  glorious,  as  the  sun  for 
instance,  according  to  Motowori's  view,  or  whether  it  be  simply  the  root  of  musubui 
to  tie  together,  matters  veiy  little  as  for  as  the  signification  is  concerned.  All 
agree  in  giving  to  it  a  meanhig  which  is  best  rendered  by  *  Producer.*  The  Eozhiki 
calls  the  god  who  existed  before  the  ueavens  and  earth  and  before  all  other  gods, 
Ame-no-mi-naka-nushi,  or  the  Lord-in-the-very-oentre-of-heaven,  and  the  next 
gods  who  came  into  existence  were  the  pair  Taka-mi-musubi  and  Eami-musubL 
The  first  part  of  each  of  these  appellations  is  simply  honorific,  and  does  not  denote 
any  special  function ;  nor  is  either  god  to  be  regarded  as  superior  to  the  other,  for 
the  order  in  which  they  are  named  is  a  matter  of  indifference.  The  other  three, 
Iku-musubi,  Taru-musubi,  and  Tama-tsume-musubi  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
Nihoiigi  or  Eozhiki,  and  in  the  Eogo-shiui  they  are  only  enumerated  together  with 
the  others  of  the  eight  deities  whose  worship  is  performed  by  the  chief  priestess. 
Mabuchi  points  out  that  their  names  closely  resemble  those  of  certain 
precious  stones  brought  from  Heaven  by  one  of  the  gods  (Nigihayahi),  which 
in  conjunction  with  several  other  treasures,  had  the  virtue  of  healing  pain 
and  recalling  the  dead  to  life.  These  stones  were  called  iku  tanuit  tar^  tama, 
magcum-galiesM  tama  and  chi-gaheshi  tama.  In  such  compounds  as  these,  iku, 
which  signifies  '  to  live,'  *  breathe,'  is  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  '  that  by  which 
one  lives,'  as  Motowori  explains  in  the  case  of  iku-dachif  ikw-yttmi  and  iht-ya, 
sword,  bow  and  arrows  which  have  the  property  of  giving  life  to  the  person  who 
possesses  them.  So  iku-tama  is  'precious  stone  by  which  life  is  ensured,'  and 
ikxt-mumbi  is  literally  'the  producer  by  whom  life  is  ensured,'  which  m^y  be 
rendered  more  freely  by  *  vivifying  producer.'  Taru  tama  is  the  precious  stone 
by  which  completeness,  sufficiency,  fulfilment  of  all  requirements  are  assured, 
and  Taru-musubi  is  the  producer  through  whose  influence  perfection  is  attained. 
By  perfection  is  here  meant  the  perfection  of  bodily  strength  and  beauty.  It  is 
possible,  too,  that  as  Motowori  thinks,  these  two  gods  may  have  been  identical 
with  the  Ikuguhi  and  Omodaru  of  the  Eozhiki,  but  the  point  is  of  minor  import- 
ance, and  the  only  argument  in  favour  of  his  view  is  the  occurrence  of  iJtu 
and  taru  in  the  names  of  the  two  pairs  respectively.    Tamatsume  I  take  to  be  a 
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oompooud  of  tama,  sotil  (the  eharacter  3&  is  a  karizht),  and  tsume-  or  torne-y  to  stop, 
detain,  which  is  the  interpretation  hinted  at  by  Mabuchi,  when  he  compares  the 
efficient  Tirtne  of  this  god  with  that  of  the  stones  which  *  turn-back  from  death  * 
and  *  from  the  road  *  to  the  region  of  the  dead.  These  etymological  interpretations 
do  not  necessarily  conflict  with  a  conjectnre  of  mine  that  the  five  names  are  merely 
epithets  of  a  single  deity,  probably  the  snn-goddess,  whose  modes  of  action  may 
hare  thus  been  distinguished. 

In  the  Yamashiro  survey  quoted  by  Motowori  we  find  the  name  of  a  deity 
^^iS99^Sliii^)  which  must  be  read  Amaterasu  (or  Amateru)  taka  mi- 
mosubi  no  mikoto,  and  means  the  *  From-Heaven-Shining-Lofty-PRonucBB's  august- 
ness,'  a  oombination  of  the  ordinary  epithet  of  the  sun,  From-Heaven-Shining,  and 
the  title  of  one  of  the  pair  of  creator  gods.  Mi-musubi,  Pboduceb,  is  often  written 
111^9  and  wherever  these  two  characters  are  found  in  the  name  of  a  god  it  seems 
legitimate  to  give  them  tha't  reading.  Hence  ^Kl^^^  found  in  three  places  in 
the  Catalogue  of  Temples  (Zhinmeichiyau)  in  vol.  9,  pp.  7  v.,  14  v.  and  16  v.  of  the 
Tefigishiki,  Deha-bofi,  where  the  kana  of  the  editor  is  Amateru  mitama,  may  faurly 
be  read  Amateru  (or  Amaterasu)  mi-musubi,  From-heaven-shining  Pboduceb.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  only  argument  for  identifying  the  sim  with  Taka-mi-musubi. 
We  have  seen  already  that  the  terms  progenitor  and  progenitrix  of  the  Mikado 
are  sometimes  taken  to  mean  both  the  Divine  Pboducbb  and  the  Lofty  Pboduoeb  ; 
that  in  some  places  the  sun-goddess  is  substituted  for  the  Divine  Pboduceb  and  in 
one  place  both  terms  are  applied  to  the  sun-goddess,  who  was  thus  both  mother 
and  father  of  the  race.  It  would  almost  seem  to  have  been  a  matter  of  indifference 
what  epithets  were  used  in  fl|>eaking  of  the  Mikado's  progenitors,  which  is  easily 
accounted  for  if  we  suppose  those  epithets  to  have  been  synonymous  and  therefore 
interchangeable.  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of 
the  Soul-lodging  Pboduceb,  these  names  of  deities  do  not  indicate  distinctly 
separate  functions  (being  combinations  of  laudatory  epithets  prefixed  to  the  word 
'  producer  *),  but  rather  the  different  effects  which  the  beneficent  workings  of  a  single 
great  and  powerful  deity  would  produce. 

There  is  still  another  point  that  deserves  notice.  We  should  natmrally  expect 
to  find  that  the  first  god  of  all,  the  Lord-in-the-very-contre-of-heaven,  and  perhaps 
the  pair  which  followed  him,  the  Lofty-PRODUCSB  and  Divine-PaoDucBB,  would 
play  a  great  part  in  the  early  legends  of  the  Japanese,  and  also  that  Izanagi,  the 
parent  of  the  sun  and  moon,  would  take  an  important  share  in  ordering  events  ; 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  find  that  these  deities  have  very  httle  to  do,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Lofty-PBODUOEB,  who  is  usually  represented  as  ruling  the  world 
in  conjunction  with  the  sun-goddess.  Izanagi  and  his  consort  disappear  from  the 
scene  after  they  have  given  birth  to  the  land,  sea,  rivers  and  the  elements,  and  it 
is  the  child  of  Izanagi  who  becomes  the  centre  of  the  mythology  and  worship  of 
the  ancient  Japanese.  It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  suggestion  that  the  sun  was  the 
earliest  among  the  powers  of  nature  to  be  deified,  and  that  the  long  series  of  gods 
who  precede  her  in  the  cosmogony  of  the  Eozhiki  and  Kihofigi,  most  of  whom  are 
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shown  by  their  names  to  have  been  more  abstractions,  were  invented  to  give  her  a 
genealogy,  into  which  were  inserted  two  or  perhaps  more  of  her  own  attributes, 
personified  as  separate  deities. 

Oho-mi-ya-no-me  is  probably,  as  the  meaning  of  the  name  soggests,  the 
personification  of  the  snccessive  generations  of  female  attendants  of  the  Mikado. 
From  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any  record,  whether  legendary  or 
historical,  the  sovereign  appears  to  have  been  surrounded  by  a  large  number  of 
women,  and  during  the  most  recent  period,  that  is  down  to  the  reign  of  the  last 
Mikado,  none  but  women  were  admitted  to  his  presence.  The  statement  in  the 
Kogo-Shiui  that  Oho-mi-ya-no-me  was  appointed  to  serve  before  the  sun-goddess, 
when  she  issued  forth  from  the  cave,  simply  indica|;es  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
practice.  Faithful  service  was  rewarded  eventually  by  the  erection  of  an  altar 
to  the  memory  of  the  mythical  personage  who  was  invented  to  be  the  type  of  all 
these  female  attendants. 

Oho-mi-ke-tsu-kami,  the  deity  of  the  great  food,  where  'great'  is  merely  an 
honorific  term  like  mt,  applied  to  anything  belonging  to  a  god  or  to  the  sovereign, 
is  no  doubt  the  same  as  the  goddess  of  Food  worshipped  at  the  Gekuu,  or  Outer 
Temple  at  Watarahi  in  Ise.  (See  my  paper  on  the  temples  of  Ise  in  vol.  2  of  the 
Transactions.) 

Eoto-shiro-nushi  was  a  son  of  Oho-kuni-nushi  (who  is  identical  with  Oho-na- 
muji),  and  his  name  contains  a  reference  to  the  act  by  which  he  symbolized  his 
surrender  of  the  sovereignty  over  Japan  to  the  descendant  of  the  sun-goddess. 
When  it  had  been  determined  by  the  council  of  the  gods  that  possession  should  be 
taken  of  the  earth  in  the  name  of  the  sun-goddess'  gr^dson,  several  messengers 
were  sent  in  succession  to  claim  the  land  from  its  ruler,  but  as  no  tidings  were 
received  from  them  it  was  finally  resolved  to  despatch  Takemikadzuchi,  to  whom 
was  joined  in  the  mission  Ame-no-tori-fune.  '*  These  two  gods  descended  upon  the 
shore  of  the  province  of  Idzumo.  They  drew  their  sword,  ten-hand-breadths'  long, 
and  planting  it  on  the  crest  of  a  wave,  hilt  downwards,  took  their  seat  cross-legged 
on  its  point.  They  then  made  inquiry  of  Oho-kuni-nushi,  saying :  The  From- 
heaven-shining  great  goddess  and  Takagi  no  kami  (another  form  of  the  name 
Takami-musubi)  have  sent  us  to  ask  saying,  I  have  charged  my  child  to  rule 
over  the  central  region  of  reed-plains  which  you  possess  as  chieftain.  What  is 
your  feeling  concerning  this  matter?  He  replied:  I  am  unable  to  say.  My 
child  Tahe-koto-shiro-nushi  no  kami  will  be  able  to  speak,  but  he  has  gone  to  Cape 
Miho  pursuing  birds  and  taking  fish,  nor  has  he  yet  returned.  So  Takemikadzuchi 
sent  Ame-no-tori-fune  no  kami  to  sunmion  Eoto-shiro-nushi  no  kami,  and  when 
the  question  was  put  to  him,  he  said  to  the  great  god  his  father,  I  submit. 
Deliver  up  this  region  to  the  Child  of  the  heavenly  god.  He  then  trod  upon  the 
edge  of  his  boat  so  as  to  overturn  it,  and  with  his  hands  crossed  back  to  back  (in 
token  of  consent),  transformed  his  boat  into  a  green  fence  of  branches,  and  dis- 
appeared." * 

The  daughter  of  the  god  who  thus  surrendered  the  land  to  its  new  ruler 
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married  Iharehiko,  who  was  canonized  as  Zliiiimu-Teilwau,  and  Koto-shiro-nushi 
is  therefore  an  ancestor  of  the  Mikado  by  the  female  side ;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  consideration  of  that  kind  led  to  his  being  included  among  the  eight 
gods  who  were  supposed  to  be  in  a  special  sense  the  protectors  of  the  Mikado. 
The  eight  may  be  classified  as  follows,  five  synonyms  of  the  sun-goddess, 
ancestress  of  the  Mikado  and  bestower  of  the  Kingdom,  one  deity  representing 
the  female  influence  that  surrounded  the  sovereign  and  imparted  a  gentle  smooth- 
ness to  his  relations  with  his  subjects,  the  goddess  of  food,  and  lastly  one  of  the 
chief  gods  of  the  conquered  race,  who  represented  the  compromise  of  antagonistic 
interests. 

*Wi-ga-suri  is  held  to  be  a  corruption  of  Wi-ga-shirit  behind  or  by  the  well, 
and  of  the  five  gods  enumerated  in  the  Zhifimeichiyau  as  being  served  by  the 
priestess  of  Wi-ga-suri,  viz.,  Iku-wi  no  kami,  Saku-wi  no  kami,  Tsunagu-wi  no 
kami,  Hahigi  no  kami  and  Asuha  no  kami,  the  first  three  are  the  gods  of  the 
•  vivifying  well,'  the  *  blessing- welL*  and  the  *  long-rope-well,*  which  are  probably 
synonymous  epithets  of  some  well,  highly  esteemed  for  the  quality  of  its  water 
and  the  cool  depths  where  it  lay.  Asuha  is  explained  to  be  <uhi-ha,  foot-place, 
that  is,  the  first  place  where  the  foot  is  set  down  after  issuing  from  the  house,  and 
hahUgi  to  be  derived  from  hahiri-giha^  entrance  limit.  Motowori  has  an  elaborate 
and  learned  note  on  the  subject  of  these  two  names  which  is  worth  consulting, 
in  the  Eozhiki-den,  vol.  12,  p.  47.  It  appears  from  a  verse  in  the  Manyefushifu, 
XX,  pt.  1,  p.  24,  that  Asuha  no  kami  was  in  ancient  times  worshipped  in  the 
oourt-yard  of  every  house,  which  would  be  easily  understood  if  he  was  supposed 
to  be  the  guardian  deity  of  court-yards. 

*  House  is  mt-ya,  composed  of  the  honorific  mi  and  ya^  house.  It  was  used 
indiscriminately  for  the  house  6f  a  chieftain,  the  tombs  of  the  dead  and  the  temples 
of  the  gods. 

*^Thi8  means  that  the  house  protects  the  Mikado  from  the  weather  and  tho 
heat  of  the  sun. 

'^Eushi-iha-mado  no  mikoto  and  Toyo-iha-mado  jqo  mikoto  are  the  names  of 
these  two  gods.  In  tho  Eogo-Shiui  they  are  called  by  these  names  in  one  place, 
vrhile  in  another  hami  is  used  instead  of  mikoto^  a  common  alternation,  as  I  have 
already  observed.  The  Eozhiki  says  distinctly  that  theso  are  simply  synonyms  of 
the  single  god  Ihato-wake  no  kami,  who  is  the  *  god  of  the  Gate,'  so  that  we  have 
here  another  case  of  alternative  titles  of  a  god  coming  to  be  looked  on  as  separate 
gods.  In  the  Eozhiki  there  is  the  statement  that  the  three  are  one,  while  at  the 
Mikado's  court,  a  century  or  two  later,  we  find  that  two  separate  gods  of  the  gates 
are  worshipped.  The  Catalogue  of  Temples  says  that  there  were  eight  shrines  to 
the  two  gods  named  in  the  ritual,  one  to  each  at  each  gate  in  the  four  sides  of  tho 
palace  enclosure.  Motowori's  explanation  of  the  names  used  in  tho  ritual  seems 
indisputable.  Kushi  and  Toyoy  wonderful  and  powerful,  are  honorific  epitliets; 
mado  is  not  *  window,*  but  *  gate,*  ma  being  the  honorific  prefix,  bo  tlmt  JBtP9 
yrovld  bo  tho  correct  equivalent  in  Chinese  charaoterfi,  and  iha  is  rock,  used  in  the 
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sense  of  strong,  endnrmg,  eternal.  The  genealogy  of  Ihato-wake  is  another  instance 
of  the  ooufasion  between  Taka-mi-mosubi  and  Eami-mnsubi,  for  while  the  Eogo- 
Shioi  makes  him  the  grandchild  of  the  former  through  Fnto-dama,  the  Sh^an- 
zhirokn  (fiJSi^St)  speaks  of  a  family  of  Tame  no  Mnrazhi  descended  from 
Ihatsn-wake  (evidently  the  same  as  Ihato-wake)  the  child  of  the  latter.  The 
Gatalogae  of  Temples  contains  the  names  of  eight,  in  Yamato,  Afmni,  Mutsn,  Tsn, 
Mimasaka,  Bizefi  (2)  and  Toea,  dedicated  to  Ihato-wake,  besides  the  original  temple 
in  Tanba,  with  two  shrines,  sacred  to  Eoshi-iha-mado.  Besides  the  address  to 
these  gods,  or  to  this  god,  which  forms  a  part  of  this  ritual,  there  ia  another  whole 
ritual,  called  Mikado  Matsuri^  the  service  of  the  Gates,  which  is  entirely  dedicated 
to  them,  or  to  him. 

»The  Japanese  equivalents  of  these  two  names  are  Ihu-kuni  and  Taru-kuni, 
the  origin  of  whicAi  is  not  very  clear.  Perhaps  they  are  synonyms  of  a  single 
deity.  From  the  Catalogue  of  Temples  we  learn  of  a  temple  in  Tamato  called  Ikn- 
kuni  no  Zhiiizhiya,  of  another  in  Shinano  [called  Ikushima  Tamshima  no  Zhin- 
zhiya,  and  of  a  temple  to  Ikukuni  Mitama,  with  two  altars  to  a  pair  of  gods.  The 
last  of  these  is  probably  the  full  title.  It  means  the  *  spirit  by  which  the  country, 
or  region,  lives.'  In  old  Japanese,  shima  can  scarcely  have  di£Eered  in  meaning 
from  Iciiitt,  and  the  signification  oommon  to  both  was  more  nearly  that  of  the 
words  *  region,'  or  *  conntiy,'  in  such  expressions  as  the  *  Black  country,'  *  the 
west  country '  amongst  ourselves.  It  is  found  frequently  forming  part  of  the 
names  of  places  which  are  far  inland,  as  for  instance  Hiruko-jima  in  Idzu. 
This  explains  the  occurrence  of  both  shima  and  kuni  in  the  names  of  these 
gods  and  temples.  The  god  or  'spirit  who  vivifies'  or  'completes,'  'fulfils' 
the  country,  is  the  principal  god  of  the  locaUty,  and  is  represented  in  later 
times  by  the  Ichi-no-miya,  or  chief  Shintau  temple,  in  each  of  the  provinces  into 
which  the  country  came  to  be  formally  divided  for  administrative  convenience. 

^In  the  original  the  expression  here  rendered  by  'Sovran  gods'  is  in  the 
singular  number,  while  just  above  (below  in  the  Japanese)  it  is  plural.  But  every 
student  knows  how  commonly  the  singular  number  is  used  when  plurality  is 
intended. 

^1  have  not  been  able  to  learn  what  species  is  meant  by  taniguku^  but  it  is 
certainly  a  large  kind  of  frog,  which,  as  its  name  '  valley-creeper '  indicates,  is 
found  in  damp  shady  places. 

»'  Salt'  is  probably  not  the  primary  meaning  of  shiho,  but  rather  sea- water, 
from  which  salt,  properly  yaki-shiho,  is  obtained  by  desiccation. 

^Koto  vfakete,  parting  the  words,  i.e.  taking  up  a  fresh  and  qpedal  theme. 

^As  already  pointed  out,  the  Japanese  language  generally  makes  no  difference 
between  god  and  goddess,  but  we  know  that  Amaterasu  is  a  goddess.  Henoe  the 
use  of  the  feminine  pronoun  here,  Fhich,  it  must  be  noted,  has  no  representative 
in  the  original.  Like  the  articles,  relative  and  nearly  all  other  pronouns,  it  has  to 
bo  supplied  by  the  translator. 

»This  is  a  sunilc  descriptive  of  bowing  the  head.    In  the  Manyefu  (vol.  8  T*  p. 
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12,  T.)  we  have  a  similar  expression  shUhi  zhi  mono  hiza  wori  fuse ,  hen^ng  ike 
knees  like  the  deer. 

''ilpata originally  meant  'upper  fields*  {ageta)^  that  is  to  say,  arable  land,  snch 
as  is  now  called  hata.  Mi  agata  were  therefore  the  *  august  fields  *  of  the  sovereign. 
The  Kihofigi  speaks  of  officials  having  to  be  sent  to  the  six  Fabhs  in  the  province  of 
Yaznato  to  take  a  census  and  to  measure  the  rice-fields  and  arable  lands.  When 
the  country  was  parcelled  out  into  provinces  {kuni)  and  departments  {kohorCj^  what 
*had  preyiously  been  called  agata  were  renamed  kohori.  The  six  farms  here  spoken 
of  are  the  modem  departments  of  the  same  name,  Eadzuraki,  Shiki  and  Sofu 
having  been  each  divided  into  two,  so  that  there  are  nine  instead  of  six.  These 
were  no  doubt  selected  to  form  the  household  domain  of  the  Mikado  at  an  early 
period,  when  the  capital  was  still  in  Yamato.  It  will  be  seen  by  looking  at  the 
map  of  Tamato  that  they  form  nearly  the  whole  of  the  northern  half  of  the  province, 
with  the  exception  of  Heguri,  Hirose  and  Oshinomi.  For  further  details  see  the 
long  note  in  the  Kozhiki-defi,  vol.  29,  p.p.  59  et  infra. 

^Naga  mi  he  no  toho  mi  keia  the  Japanese.  Here  no  places  the  two  terms  of 
the  phrase  in  apposition,  and  has  the  force  of  *  which  is,'  ie.  literally  rendered,  dis- 
tant Food  which  is  (at  the  same  time)  long  Food.  Both  words,  toho  and  naga^ 
have  reference  here  to  time.  In  the  Manyefu  they  are  thus  employed  over  and 
over  again;  e.g. 

hafu  ktutu  no 
iya  toho  nagaku 
yorodzu  yo  ni 
tayezhi  to  omohite; 
*•  thinking  that  it  would  last  for  a  myriad  ages,  ever  longer  and  more  distant,  like 
the  creeping  pueraria.*'    The  idea  is  that  the  Mikado  is  to  partake  of  this  food 
during  a  long  life,  and  the  whole  phrase  might  more  freely  be  rendered  *  perpetual 
Food  *  without  its  meaning  being  at  all  sacrificed. 

^We  know  nothing  more  about  these  gods  than  that  they  were  supposed  to 
inhabit  the  mountains  here  named,  whence  timber  was  brought  for  the  palace  build- 
ings. All  six  are  situated  within  three  departments  of  the  province  of  Yamato, 
where  most  of  the  ancient  Mikado  had  their  capitals,  and  the  expression  *  distant 
mountains '  is  consequently  not  to  be  taken  literally,  but  rather  coupled  with  *  near 
mountains,*  as  a  poetical  way  of  speaking  of  mountains  in  general,  just  like  the 
taka  yama  and  hiH  yanuit  high  mountains  and  low  mountains,  of  the  Ohobarahi 
no  Kotoba. 

^Mikwmari  is  the  reading  of  the  two  characters  ^^i  translated  *  parting  of 
the  waters.*  This  rests  on  the  authority  of  the  text  of  the  Eozhiki  pefi.  vol.  5.  p. 
38),  where  Ame  no  mikumari  no  kami  and  Euni  no  mikumari  no  kami  are  enumerated 
amongst  the  children  of  Izanagi  and  Izanami.  Kumari  is  the  same  as  the  more 
familiar  kubarit  *  to  part  *  or  *  apportion.*  The  four  names  in  the  text  are  those  of 
localities  where  temples  to  such  gods  of  streams  were  raised.  Several  others  are 
enumerated  in  the  Catalogue  of  Temples.    They  were  supposed  to  be  able  to  con- 
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trol  the  supply  of  water  for  irrigation ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  propitiate  them  lest 
they  should  withhold  it  altogether  or  send  such  floods  as  would  destroy  the  crops. 
*  Parting  of  the  waters '  might  he  rendered  by  '  watershed,*  if  that  ezpression  were 
not  slightly  technical. 

**i.e.  the  gods  who  are  here  addressed. 

^Imibe^  corrupted  later  into  Imube  and  liibe,  were  a  class  of  hereditary  priests, 
belonging  to  several  famihes,  whose  duties  were  to  prepare  the  more  durable  arti- 
cles offered  to  the  gods  at  the  principal  services,  to  cut  down  timber  required  for 
building  the  temples,  and  further,  to  construct  the  temples.  This  appears  from 
several  passages  in  the  Kogo-Shiui.  There  were  families  of  Imibe  in  Awa,  Sanuki, 
Kii,  Tsukushi  (i.e.  Chikuzen  and  Chikugo)  and  Ise.  We  learn  from  the  few  lines 
of  introduction  to  the  Bituals  in  toI.  YIII  of  the  Yengishiki,  that  the  Imibe,  besides 
these  functions,  were  allowed  to  read  the  liturgies  at  [the  two  services  of  the  Luck- 
wishing  of  the  Great  Palace  (Ohotono  hogahi)  and  Gates  (-mikado  matriiri).  It  is 
not  easy  to  see  why  this  was  the  case.  Perhaps  the  fact  of  their  being  the  buildeis 
of  the  palace  was  considered  a  reason  for  their  being  allowed  to  recite  the  ritual  in 
which  the  Wood  Spirit  and  Spirit  of  Bice  are  besought  to  watch  over  the  building 
and  to  protect  its  occupant.  Mabuchi  observes  that  Oho-mi-ya-no-me,  who  is  also 
addressed  by  name  in  the  Luck-wishing  of  the  Great  Palace,  and  Eushi-iha-ma-do 
and  Toyo-iha-ma-do,  to  whom  the  ritual  of  the  gates  is  addressed,  were  child- 
ren of  Futodama  no  mikoto,  from  whom  the  Imibe  were  also  supposed  to 
be  descended,  and  he  suggests  that  the  collateral  relationship  between  them  and 
these  three  gods  entitled  them  to  perform  the  services  in  which  iliese  gods  were 
concerned.  It  was  Futodama  who  held  the  mitegura  or  tree  adorned  with  beads, 
the  famous  mirror  and  the  ,'ofiferings  of  cloth  before  the  door  of  the  cavern  into 
which  the  sun-goddess  had  retired,  on  that  great  occasion  which  has  so  often  to  be 
recalled  in  speaking  of  the  myths,  and  his  descendants  naturally  performed  a 
similar  function,  says  Mabuchi.  Imihe  is  compounded  of  mi-,  to  dislike  or  avoid, 
because  it  was  particularly  necessary  that  these  priests  should  avoid  all  undean- 
ness,  especially  when  performing  their  duties,  and  he  is  said  to  be  identical  with 
wie,  a  contraction  of  murc^  flock  or  body  of  persons,  with  wliich  are  connected  nmra^ 
village,  and  muragant,  to  flock  together. 
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ON  A  KAREN  INSCRIPTION. 


By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nathan  Brown. 


Yokohama,  August  29,  1878. 
My  Dear  Dr.  Syle  : 

The  Karen  traditions  to  which  you  refer  are  found  in  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  American  Oriental  Society  for  October,  1866.  They  were 
communicated  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cross,  of  Toungoo,  Burmah, 

The  Karen  account  is  as  follows  :  **  In  the  earliest  and  most  ancient 
"times  we  came  from  the  West.  We  came  in  company  with  the 
"  Chinese.  The  Chinese  were  our  elder  brothers.  Our  elder  brothers, 
**  the  Chinese,  went  in  a  company  in  advance,  and  we  in  a  company 
"  followed  them.  The  Chinese  company  advanced  more  rapidly  than 
"  we  did,  and  thus  left  us  behind,  and  wo  became  separated  ;  and  the 
*•  separation  gradually  increased  between  us.*' 

After  lingering  for  some  time  near  a  river  where  there  was  an 
abundance  of  shell-fish,  the  Karens  followed  on  after  their  companions, 
but  failed  to  overtake  them.  **  We  continued,"  says  the  narrative,  **  to 
"  follow  until  we  came  upon  the  place  where  our  Chinese  brothers  had 
''  left  us  a  bridle-bit,  and  a  sickle  to  cut  food  for  a  horse,  and  a  book 
**  written  on  a  plate  of  brass  and  gold,  which  was  shining  black.  It 
"  was  only  a  part  of  the  plate.  We  therefore  said  among  ourselves, — 
**Now  our  elder  brothers  have  determined  not  to  wait  for  us  any 
••  longer.  They  have  given  us  up  and  left  for  us  our  inheritance,  that 
**  which  wo  were  to  receive.     When  this  was  done,  we  made  no  more 
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'*  attempts  to  follow  our  brothers.  We  stopped  and  made  us  cities  and 
*'  villages,  and  our  palace,  in  the  country  and  place  where  the  city  of 
'*  Ava  now  is.  The  name  of  the  city,  in  which  was  our  King*s  palace, 
**  was  HotaUaiy  or  Gold  and  Silver  city.  After  we  had  been  there  a  long 
**  time,  a  Burmese  people  called  Ealhai,  who  were  in  the  West,  came 
<*  after  as  and  fought  with  us,  and  utterly  destroyed  our  palace  and  our 
*<  cities  and  our  viUages.  We  then  fled  and  built  again  our  villages  and 
**  cities  and  palace  in  the  land  of  Kyeehja^  where  we  now  are,  and  where 
*•  we  have  ever  since  remained.**    • 

Is  it  not  somewhat  singular  that  the  number  of  sacred  relics,  or 
more  properly,  regal  insignia,  of  so  many  eastern  kingdoms  (generally 
regarded  as  having  come  down  from  heaven)  should  be  exactly  thru^ 
Thus  the  Japanese  have  theh:  Sacred  Mirror,  their  crystal  ball,  Tama^ 
and  their  wonderful  sword,  Tsurugi. 

In  an  old  history  of  the  Shans,  which  I  found  in  Assam,  it  was 
stated  that  the  imperial  insignia  brought  down  from  heaven  by  tiie  two 
brothers,  Khunlung  and  Ehunlai,  were  (1)  the  great  Shield;  (2)  the 
wonderful  sword,  Klwrga ;  (8)  a  pair  of  fowls  for  the  purpose  of  divina- 
tion. 

My  impression  is  that  there  are  several  other  countries  which  have 
similar  traditions.  This  of' the  Karens  may,  or  may  not^  have  the  same 
origin  as  the  rest. 

Dr.  Cross  gave  me  a  copy  of  tiie  Karen  plate,  taken  by  Bev.  J.  B. 
Vinton,  while  on  a  visit  to  the  Bed  Karen  chief,  at  the  beginning  of 
1869.  The  custodians  of  this  relic  would  not  allow  their  foreign  visitors 
to  trace  the  characters,  or  take  an  impression  in  wax,  so  that  this  copy 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  perfectly  exact  transcript.  Another  copy,  taken 
by  Rev.  A.  Bunker,  was  published  in  the  Oriental  Society*s  Journal  for 
1871.  The  characters  bear  considerable  resemblance  to  the  Burmese, 
also  to  the  Canarese,  and  others  in  Southern  India,  but  not  a  word  has 
thus  far  been  deciphered,  and  tiie  Karens  themselves  know  nothing  of 
its  meaning.  It  is  conjectured  that  th»  small  star-like  crosses  in  the 
plate  may  be  used  to  separate  sentences,  or  parts  of  sentences,  and  that 
the  rude  figures  at  the  bottom  of  the  inscription  represent  the  shell-fish, 
spoken  of  in  the  tradition.  The  plate  is  six  and  a  quarter  inches  long 
by  two  and  one-eighth  inches  broad,  and  of  somewhat  unequal  thickness 
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about  one-fourth  of  an  inch.  It  is  considerably  worn,  and  has  an 
appearan<^  of  great  age,  corresponding  to  the  native  belief  of  its  remote 
origin. 

Dr.  Cross  has  learned  from  reliable  Karens  that  **  the  Bed  Karen 
King,  Kluti-peho-gyee,  who  holds  this  plate,  has  also  in  his  possession 
five  ivory  plates,  in  shape  and  size  about  like  the  ordinary  Burmese 
pahn-leaf,  that  is  to  say,  each  plate  is  about  two  feet  in  length,  and 
two  and  a  half  inches  in  width.  These  ivory  plates  are  covered  with 
the  same  characters  as  the  metal  plate  abready  mentioned." 

I  hope  some  of  the  members  of  your  Society  may  be  able  to  dis- 
cover a  clue  to  the  interpretation  of  this  singular  inscription.  Although 
there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  the  five  ivory  plates  also, 
no  inducements  have  as  yet  been  found  sufficient  to  open  the  casket 
that  contains  them  to  the'  gaze  of  foreign  eyes. 

Yours  sincerely, 

N.  BROWN. 
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A  General  Meeting  was  held  at  the  ShOheikuwan,  SeidO,  Tdkiyd,  on  KoTember 
12th,  1878,  Dr.  Murray,  President  of  the  Society,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  general  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 
The  Becording  Secretary  reported  tlie  election  of  the  Bev.  Jas.  L.  Amerman  as  a 
member  of  Council  in  room  of  Mr.  Augustus  H.  Mounsey,  who  had  left  the  country. 
He  also  announced  that  at  last  meeting  of  Council  it  had  been  agreed  that  the 
Society's  Library  should  be  open  for  the  lending  and  returning  of  books  a  short 
time  bofore  and  after  each  General  and  each  Council  meeting  in  Tdkiyd. 

The  Librarian  ropozted  the  receipt  of  various  magazines. 

The  President  announced  the  death  of  Mr.  Van  Casteel,  a  member  of  the 
Society.  Mr.  Van  Casteel  was  a  very  estimable  and  hard-working  man,  who, 
during  a  long  residence  in  Japan,  had  acquired  an  excellent  knowledge  of  the 
Japanese  tongue,  which  he  had  used  in  assisting  to  translate  various  foreign  works 
for  the  Japanese  people. 

Dr.  Syle  read  a  communication  by  the  Bev.  N.  Brown,  D.D.,  '*  On  an  Inscrip- 
tion of  an  ancient  Karen  Plate." 

Mr.  £.  M.  Satow  read  his  paper  entitled,  "  Ancient  Japanese  Bituals :  No.  1, 
Praying  for  Harvest." 

The  President  testified  to  the  pleasure  with  which  he  had  listened  to  Mr. 
Satow's  paper,  and  hoped  that  some  of  the  scholars  who  had  turned  their  attention 
to  this  class  of  subjects  might  have  something  to  say. 

Dr.  Syle  felt  that  probably  no  one  present  was  competent  to  make  remarks 
upon  a  paper  of  this  kind.  It  was  the  best  thing  he  had  listened  to  of  the  kind 
since  Mr.  Satow's  last  contribution  to  the  Society.  He  mentioned  the  temple 
ceremonies  which  he  had  witnessed  at  Nikkd.  On  the  17th  and  20th  of  each  month, 
the  birth-day  and  death-day  of  lyeyasu,  a  long  prayer  was  then  used,  the  words  of 
which  he  regretted  he  had  been  unable  to  obtain.  These  services  were  full  of 
exceedingly  interesting  symbolical  meaning. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  observed  that  as  had  just  been  remarked  by  the  Vice- 
President,  it  was  difficult  to  say  much  with  reference  to  a  paper  whose  subject  was 
so  completely  a  new  one  to  most  of  the  members ;  but  that  one  thing  had  especially 
struck  him,  viz.,  the  great  likeness  of  the  style  of  the  "  norito  "  to  that  of  the  most 
ancient  Japanese  poetry.  One  passage,  in  particular,  seemed,  as  far  as  one  could 
judge  from  a  translation,  to  be  almost  word  for  word  identical  with  a  portion  of  one 
of  the  odes  contained  in  vol.  xviii.  of  the  RiyaJmge  edition  of  the  Maiiyefushifu 
collection. 

The  President  said  they  were  indebted  to  Mr.  Satow  for  his  permitting  the 
Society  to  be  the  medium  by  which  such  a  scholarly  production  was  given  to  the 
world.  He  was  pleased  to  know  that  it  was  the  first  of  a  series.  Nothing  could 
be  more  valuable  in  contributing  to  a  knowledge  of  Japanese  religions  than  work 
of  this  kind.  The  question  of  the  affiliations  of  the  Japanese  was  most  interesting 
and  pressing,  and  Mr.  Satow  was  doing  something  towards  throwing  light  on  it. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 
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FROM  1550  TO  1586. 


By  Ernest  Satow. 


flimd  Novcfuber  27y  1878,) 

The  part  of  Japanese  history  most  fraught  with  personal  interest 

for  Europeans  is  the  period,  almost  amounting  to   a   century,   which 

commenced  with  the  discovery  of  the  country  by  the  Portuguese  in  1542 

and  ended  with  their  final  expulsion  in  the  year  1640.     During  this 

time  an  active  commerce  sprung  up  between  Japan  and  the  foremost  of 

European  states,   which  was  the   cause  of  the  Japanese  themselves 

becoming  more   enterprising  in   their   foreign   relations  than   at  any 

previous  epoch,  and  which  also  favoured  in  an   eminent   degree   the 

introduction  of  Christianity.     It  must  be  a  matter  of  profound  regret  to 

every  one  who  is  interested  in  the  welfare  of  Japan,  that  the  conversion 

of  the  inhabitants  to  the  religion  of  Europe  encountered  such  powerful 

hostUo    influences;    that    after    an    extraordinary   success    had    been 

'  achieved    during  the  first  half  century,   the    tide   turned  back,   and 

I  excluded  the  nation  from  the  pale  of  Christendom  up  to  this  day.     Some 

I  hasty  persons  have  said   that  Japan,  falling  under  authority   of  the 

I  Jesuits,  might  have  become  another  Paraguay ;  but  such  an  opinion  can 

f  hardly  be  entertained  by  any  one  acquainted  with  the  national  character 

■  of  the  Japanese,  and  their  proud   impatience  of  anything  which  bears 

■  the  slightest  approach  to  foreign  control.  Their  rehgion,  if  they  had 
Hk  become  Boman  Catholics,  would  not  have  affected  their  political  con- 
^K  dnct,  except  where  the  superior  tenderness  for  suffering  humanity  and 
^H  recognition  of  equality  which  characterize  Christianity,  had  obtained 
^B           their  legitimate  influence.     It  must  not  bo  forgotten,  too,  by  those  who 
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deny  the  beneficent  effect  of  Christian  ethics  upon  the  progress  of 
civilizing  ideas,  that  the  men  who  broaght  Christian  dogmas  and 
precepts  belonged  to  races  which  directly  inherited  the  Greek  love  of 
knowledge,  and  the  Roman  devotion  to  liberty  and  respect  for  law. 
Not  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  alone,  but  the  English  and  Dutch 
also  would  have  been  the  teachers  of  the  Japanese  people ;  and  who  can 
doubt  that  the  principles  of  constitutional  freedom,  derived  from  Protes- 
tant races,  must  have  overcome  the  repressive  tendencies  of  Roman 
Catholic  ideas  ?  Is  it  fair  to  throw  all  the  blame  of  their  ultimate 
failure  upon  the  missionaries  themselves,  or  what  other  causes  were 
also  at  work  to  bring  about  the  disastrous  ending  to  so  much  noble 
zeal  and  self-sacrificing  devotion?  The  question  is  scarcely  ripe  for 
solution,  for  all  the  evidence  has  not  yet  been  taken.  We  know  the 
story  from  the  side  of  the  missionaries,  variously  interpreted  by  pre- 
judiced adherents  and  enemies,  but  the  Japanese  tale  has  still  to  be  told 
and  impartially  explained.  It  is  of  prime  importance  that  we  should 
become  acquainted  with  the  Japanese  history  of  that  period  so  far  as  it 
bears  upon  the  rise  and  fall  of  Christianity,  and  in  doing  ap  we  may 
perhaps  learn  some  lessons  that  will  be  of  use  to  us  even  at  the  present 
day ;  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  though  the  religious  intercourse 
of  Japan  with  the  west  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  has  been 
abundantly  written  about,  the  commercial  relations,  of  which  little  has 
been  recorded,  at  one  time  flourished  quite  as  vigorously  as  in  our  own 
day.  To  trace  the  story  from  its  beginning  to  the  end  requires  that  we 
shall  transport  ourselves  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another  in 
succession,  beginning  in  Kiushiu  and  ending  far  away  north  in  Aushiu. 
In  Ejfushiu  there  were  two  principal  seats  of  missions,  one  in  Bufigo, 
the  other  in  Hizen,  while  on  the  mainland  of  Japan  there  were  three 
chief  centres,  Yamaguchi,  the  Home  Provinces  round  Kliyauto,  and  at  a  later 
period  the  town  of  Sendai  in  Mutsu.  Putting  aside  Kiushiu  for  the 
present,  though  it  ought  properly  to  be  treated  first,  I  propose  to  sketch 
as  briefly  as  possible,  and  omitting  all  names  except  those  of  the 
principal  persons,  the  vicissitudes  that  befel  the  Church  at  Yamaguchi 
and  the  Japanese  persons  of  influence  in  that  part  of  the  country 
during  the  first  period  of  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  Japan.  The 
history  of  the  general  persecution  has  been  so  well  narrated  by 
M.  L^on  Pag^s  from  the  European  sources,  that  its  illustration  from 
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Japanese  records  will  be  comparatively  easy  when  any  one  finds 
leisure  to  undertake  the  task.  My  authorities  have  been  principally  the 
letters  of  the  missionaries  on  the  one  hand,  in  Latin  and  Italian  transla- 
tions, and  for  the  Japanese  part  of  the  snbject  such  works  by  native 
annalists  as  are  easy  of  access  and  generally  accepted  as  trustworthy. 
I  have  preferred  in  most  cases  that  the  missionaries  should  speak  for 
themselves,  a  course  which,  though  giving  a  patchwork  appearance  to  the 
narrativo,  renders  it  less  open  to  cavil,  while  I  have  found  it  more  expedient 
to  summarize  than  to  translate  the  Japanese  writers.  In  quoting  from 
or  translating  the  letters  I  have  preserved  the  spelling  of  Japanese  names 
which  are  there  given,  but  in  other  cases  I  have  followed  what  appears 
to  me  to  approach  most  nearly  to  a  correct  orthography. 

In  looking  over  a  copy  of  an  old  book  entitled  "  Rerum  a  Societate 
Jesn  in  Oriente  gestarum  volumen,"  printed  at  Cologne  in  1574  **  apud 
Geminum  Calenium  et  haeredes  lohannis  Quentel,**  I  lighted  upon  a 
eorions  transcript,  or  supposed  fiEUSsimile  of  what  purports  to  be  a  copy 
of  a  Japanese  grant  made  in  1552  to  the  Jesuit  missionaries  at 
Yamaguchi  in  Suhau  of  a  monastery  or  Buddhist  Temple.  An  interlinear 
Latin  version  is  given,  but  as  it  does  not  exactly  convey  the  meaning  of 
the  original  document,  and  the  latter  itself  is  not  easy  to  decipher,  I 
have  thought  that  it  might  be  worth  while  to  make  a  correct  translation 
and  also  to  reproduce  in  a  legible  form  the  text  pf  this  old  and 
undoubtedly  genuine  document. 

The  Mission  at  Yamaguchi  was  originally  founded  by  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  whose  first  letter  firom  there  is  dated  on  the  20th  November 
1550,  and  addressed  to  the  Society  of  Jesus  at  Goa.  He  relates  therein 
that  after  passing  a  year  at  Kagoshima,  where  he  had  arrived  on  the 
15ih  August,  1549,  making  more  than  a  hundred  converts  with  the  aid 
of  Brother  Paul  (a  convei-ted  Japanese  who  had  been  instructed  in  the 
Christian  faith  at  the  College  of  St.  Paul  in  Goa),  and  studying  the 
language,  he  left  that  city  about  the   beginnmg  of  July,^   1550,  and 

^Bartoli  (lib.  8.  o.  13)  says  Xavier  left  Kagoshima  about  the  beginning  of  * 
September,  but  this  date  is  hardly  reconcilable  with  what  Xavier  tells  us  in  his 
letter  above  quoted.  He  there  says  that  between  leaving  Kagoshima  and  the  date 
<rf  his  letter  he  had  spent  ten  days  at  Hirado,  the  same  time  at  Tamagnohi,  had 
made  a  journey  to  Kiyauto  and  back,  which  took  two  months,  and  that  in  two  other 
BMmths  he  had  made  five  hundred  converts.    Allowing  a  fortnight  for  the  two 
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proceeded  to  Hirodo,  then  ruled  by  a  prince  named  Matsura  Takanobu. 
Here  he  and  his  companions  made  nearly  a  hundred  more  converts  in  a 
few  days.  Leaving  Cosmo  Torrez  to  take  charge  of  the  neophytes,  he 
went  on  to  Yamaguchi,  with  Joam  Fernandez,  a  layman,  bat  meeting 
there  with  very  little  success,  he  judged  it  better  to  continue  his^journey 
to  the  capital.  But  on  arriving  there,  he  found  the  city  full  of  armed 
men,  and  in  a  state  bordering  on  anarchy,  which  did  not  appear  likely  to 
favour  his  attempts  to  make  proselytes,  and  the  two  missionaries  therefore 
retraced  their  steps  to  Yamaguchi. 

The  King,  as  Xavier  calls  him,  of  Yamaguchi,  at  that  time  was 
Ohochi  Yoshitaka,  the  descendant  of  a  Korean  prince,  who  settled  in 
Japan  about  the  end  of  the  6th  or  beginning  of  the  7th  century.  The 
family  first  rose  into  prominence  in  the  time  of  Yoritomo,  who  made  its 
then  representative  vice-governor  of  Suhau.  During  the  wars  of  1881-84, 
when  the  Houdeu  family,  who  for  the  last  hundred  and  thirty  years 
had  ruled  the  whole  country  from  Eamakura  in  the  name  of  the 
Shiyauguu,  were  overthrown,  the  Ohochi  chin  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  two  provinces  of  Suhau  and  Nagato,  and  sided  for  a  while  with  the 
imperial  party.  When  it  afterwards  became  apparent  that  the  Restora- 
tion was  not  destined  to  last,  their  chief  ranged  himself  under  the  banner 
of  Yoshinori,  the  first  Sei-i-tai-Shiyaugun  of  the  Ashikaga  dynasty,'  and 
was  rewarded  for  this  piece  of  treachery  with  the  office  of  High-Constable 
in  the  two  provinces,  to  which  was  afterwards  added  the  a4Joining 
province  of  Ihami.  About  the  end  of  the  14th  century  the  family  also 
acquired  possession  of  Buzen  and  nearly  the  whole  of  Chikuzeii,  which 
two  provinces  still  owned  allegiance  to  Ohochi  Yoshitaka,  when  Xavier 
found  him  ruling  at  Yamaguchi.  One  of  the  most  important  local  chiefs 
who  held  lands  from  the  Ohochi,  was  Suwe  Takafusa,  a  general  of  great 
experience  and  renown,  whose  only  rival  of  importance  was  Monri 
Motonari,  who  had  lately  joined  the  fortunes  of  the  Ohochi  family.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  principally  by  the  intervention  of  Takafusa' 

journeys  from  Kagoshima  to  Hirado,  and  from  Hirado  to  Yamaguchi,  five  months 
at  least  must  have  elapsed  since  his  departoro  from  Kagoshima.  Torrez  in  one  of  his 
letters  says  that  Xavier  had  spent  nearly  a  year  at  Kagoshima  (annum  ferme)^  and 
that  would  agree  well  enough  with  my  calculation. 

"Takauji,  who  founded  the  Ashikaga  power,  was  only  Sei-i-Sliiyaugufi. 

^It  is  more  convenient  to  use  the  wmnri  or  historical  names  of  thewe  chief- 
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that  Xavier  obtained  leave  for  the  missionaries  to  preach  and  reside  in 
the  capital  from  Yoshitaka,  because  after  Takafusa  had  been  driven  by 
QDJast  gnspicions  and  threats  of  confiscation  to  overthrow  Yoshitaka,  the 
Christians  continued  to  enjoy  their  privileges  under  the  new  *  King ' 
whom  Takafusa  set  up  in  the  place  of  his  former  lord. 

Xavier  says  that  on  returning  to  Yamaguchi  he  presented  letters  of 
credence  and  presents  from  the  Portuguese  Viceroy  of  India  and  the 
Bishop  of  Goa.  Amongst  these  presents  were  a  clock  and  a  harpsichord, 
which  though  of  little  value,  were  highly  appreciated  by  the  'Kmg,  as 
nothing  of  the  kind  had  ever  before  been  seen  in  his  province.  A  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  in  silver  and  gold  was  offered  in  return  for  the 
presents,  but  Xavier  declined  to  receive  it,  and  begged  instead  for 
permission  to  preach  Christianity,  which  was  readily  granted.  A 
proclamation  was  published,  declaring  that  the  King  approved  of  the 
introduction  of  the  new  religion,  and  granting  to  the  people  perfect 
liberty  to  embrace  it,  and  an  emf)ty  Buddhist  monastery  was  assigned  to 
the  missionaries  as  a  residence.  Their  operations  were  attended  with 
great  success.  Five  hundred  converts  were  made  in  a  couple  of  months, 
and  further  adhesions  were  being  received  every  day  at  the  time  when 
Xavier  wrote.  We  find  him  still  at  Yamaguchi  on  the  1st  September, 
1661,^where  he  was  joined  by  Cosmo  Torrez  about  the  10th  of  that 
month,  and  leaving  Torrez  and  Joam  Fernandez  in  charge,  he  started 
shortly  afterwards  for  Bufigo,  whither  he  had  been  invited  by  the  ruler 
Ohotomo  Yoshishige.* 

A  few  days  after  the  departure  of  Xavier  occurred  the  revolution  at 
Yamaguchi  to  which  I  have  alluded.  Among  the  favourites  of  Yoshita- 
ka was  a  man  named  Sagara  Taketafu,  a  cunning  and  clever  fellow, 
according  to  the  Japanese  chronicler,  who  presumed  very  much  upon 
the  influence  which  he  possessed  with  the  King,  and  was  constantly 
engaged  in  intrigues  for  his  own  advantage.  Among  other  projects,  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  marrying  his  daughter  to  the  son  of  Takafusa, 
already  named  as  the  most  powerful  vassal  in  all  Yoshitaka's  dominions, 

tains  than  to  use  the  family  name.  A  list  of  those  which  occnr  in  this  paper  is 
added  at  the  end  for  reference. 

*See  De  Rebus  Indicis  et  Japonicis,  p.  227,  and  Xavier's  letter,  vol.  2,  p.  280 
of  M.  L6on  Pag(^8  *  translation. 
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but  the  prq)08al,  though  backed  up  by  Yoshitaka  himself,  was  scomfiilly 
rejected  by  the  young  man's  father. 

Taketafu  took  his  revenge  by  persuading  Yoshitaka  to  confiscate 
8000  kuwati  of  land  (about  2500  acres)  belonging  to  Takaiusa,  under 
the  pretext  that  certain  Buddhist  monks  were  really  entitled  to  the 
property.  At  the  same  time  that  he  thus  added  a  positive  injury  to  the 
proposal  of  marriage  which  Takafusa  considered  so  insulting,  he  managed 
to  offend  two  of  Yoshitaka' s  nearest  relatives,  one  his  cousin,  the  other 
the  husband  of  his  maternal  aunt,  by  inducing  Yoshitaka  to  forbid  them 
to  use  certain  umbrella-bags  and  saddle-cloths,  which  had  been  granted 
to  them  as  signs  of  distinction  by  the  Shiyaugun.  The  three  angry 
samurahi  allied  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  fEtvourite 
from  the  vicinity  of  their  lord.  Taketafu  tried  to  make  it  appear  that 
they  were  conspiring  against  Yoshitaka  himself,  but  his  accusations  were 
not  believed,  and  he  was  compelled  to  seek  safety  in  flight,  thus  leaving 
the  field  clear  to  the  confederates.  This  took  place  between  October  10th 
and  November  8th  of  1550,  and  consequently  shortly  before  the  date  of 
Xavier's  letter  of  November  20th  of  that  year.  He  must  have  been  in 
Yamaguchi,  but  makes  no  mention  of  this  event,  which  is  narrated  by  all 
the  Japanese  historians  of  the  period.  Takafusa  and  his  confederates 
began  to  think  that  they  had  gone  too  far  ever  to  be  frankly  forgiven  by 
Yoshitaka,  though  the  latter  professed  himself  entirely  satisfied  with 
their  explanations.  They  resolved  therefore  to  make  preparations  to 
forestall  any  attack  from  his  side,  and  left  the  town  for  their  own  fiefis  about 
the  end  of  the  year,  between  December  8th  and  January  6th.  Every- 
thing remained  quiet  for  some  months,  until  the  end  of  September,  1551. 
On  the  27th  of  that  month,  in  the  midst  of  a  banquet  given  by  Yoshitaka 
in  honour  of  envoys  from  the  Shiyaugun  and  the  head  of  the  house  of 
Ohotomo,  the  ruler  of  Buiigo,  the  alarm  was  given  that  Takafusa  was 
advancing  on  the  town  at  the  head  of  an  armed  host.  Yoshitaka 
at  once  sent  for  his  uncle  and  cousin  to  come  to  his  aid,  but 
thoy  did  not  moke  their  appearance.  Some  of  his  officers  proposed 
to  attack  and  kill  these  two  leaders,  who  were  evidently  disloyal, 
but  Yoshitaka,  believing  that  such  near  relations,  whom  he  had  trosted 
and  enriched  in  no  small  degree,  would  never  turn  against  him,  refused 
to  take  their  advice.  The  more  courageous  of  his  officers  then  offered 
to  march  out  and  meet  the  enemy,  so  that  in  case  of  defeat  a  road  for 
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escape  might  be  left  open  to  their  lord,  bat  he  still  continued  to 
waver.  At  last  he  was  induced  by  a  traitorous  favourite  to  abandon 
the  castle,  and  betake  himself  to  a  neighbouring  Buddhist  monastery, 
accompanied  by  about  three  thousand  followers.  Most  of  Ihese  deserted 
during  the  night,  and  when  day  broke  he  found  himself  with 
barely  a  thousand  men,  surrounded  by  the  three  confederate  leaders, 
who  commanded  a  force  five  times  as  great.  Seeing  that  resistance  was 
hopeless,  he  offered  to  make  terms,  but  his  enemies  were  implacable,  and 
refused  to  grant  any  conditions.  Flight  was  the  only  resource  left,  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  darkness,  he  slipped  out  of  the  monastery, 
intending  to  make  his  way  across  ihe  sea  to  Chikuzen,  but  on  reaching 
the  shore,  he  found  the  wind  against  him,  and  was  compelled  to  turn 
back  and  take  refuge  in  another  monastery.  Here  he  was  again  sur- 
rounded, and  seeing  that  all  hope  was  now  over,  he  disembowelled  him- 
self, after  confiding  his  two  sons  to  the  care  of  the  chief  monk.  This 
happened  on  the  80th  September,  1551.  Most  of  his  followers  committed 
suicide  or  died  sword  in  hand.  According  to  the  received  account,  the 
monk  escaped  with  the  two  boys,  but  the  party  was  overtaken  by  the 
foe,  when  the  elder  was  stabbed  at  his  own  request  by  a  trusty  attend- 
ant, who  immediately  afterwards  destroyed  himself,  and  the  younger  also 
met  his  death,  in  what  precise  manner  is  not  stated.  Another  version 
of  the  disastrous  tale  is  that  Ohochi  and  his  son  died  in  company,  and 
this  agrees  with  the  account  given  by  the  missionaries.^ 

In  a  letter  written  by  Joam  Fernandez,  dated  October  20th,  to 
Xavier,  who  was  then  at  the  capital  of  Buugo,  there  is  an  account  of 
the  revolution,  and  of  the  perils  incurred  by  Torrez  and  himself.  He 
says :  "A  war  broke  out  in  the  city,  which  was  brought  to  an  end 
by  the  death  of  the  King,  so  destructive  and  deadly  that  the  town  was 
on  fire  and  overflowed  with  blood  for  the  space  of  eight  days  ;  for  with 
the  laws  in  abeyance,  victonous  wickedness  raged  everywhere  with 
impunity.  Murder  and  plunder  in  all  directions,  and  during  the  whole 
time  diligent  inquiry  was  made  for  us  with  a  view  to  slay  us,  partly  by 
those  who  hated  us,  partly  by  those  who  coveted  our  poor  baggage. 
Thus  we  were  often  in  great  danger  of  our  lives,  but  the  most  merciful 
mother  of  the  Lord,  who  protects  her   servants  with  special  care, 

^  Gnwaishi  ho,  bk.  vii,  and  Cresset,  Hist,  dd  I'Eglise  du  Japon,  vol.  1,  p.  160. 
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snatched  us  out  of  all  our  perils.  While  affairs  thus  stood,  Cosmo 
sent  Antonio  to  the  wife  of  Naitou^  dono,  to  ask  for  her  advice,  and  she 
bade  him  bring  back  word  that  we  should  come  to  her  at  once.  On  the 
way  there  we  fell  in  with  many  bands  of  armed  men,  who  said  to  each 
other  as  we  passed  through  the  ranks,  *  Let  us  rid  ourselves  of  these 
men  from  Cengecu'  (for  thus  they  call  Europeans),  since  it  is  by  their 
fault,  denying  that  either  wooden  or  stone  images  can  help  themselves 
or  others,  that  the  angry  gods,  by  stirring  up  discord,  have  brought 
such  slaughter  upon  this  people.*  They  said  this  because  many  monas- 
teries with  their  images  had  been  consumed  by  fire  in  this  very  war,  to 
the  great  diminution  of  the  influence  of  the  idols  and  the  deceivers,  or 
because  it  proved  that  the  superstition  had  been  of  no  avail  to  the  King, 
one  of  the  most  superstitious,  as  thou  knowest.  Having  escaped  from 
these  dangers,  we  reached  the  house  of  Naitou  dono,  whose  wife  gave  us 
a  boy  to  attend  us,  and  sent  us  away  to  a  monastery  of  Bonzes,^  who 
were  supported  by  her.  But  they  being  sorely  incensed  against  us, 
rejected  us ;  they  called  us  demons,  and  said  that  they  had  no  room  to 
receive  such  a  wicked  race  of  men.  Why  should  not  God,  who  dwells 
in  the  heavens,  and  whose  law  we  teach,  snatch  us  up  into  heaven  out 
of  those  perils  ?  However,  at  last,  induced  either  by  the  fear  of  the 
lady,  or  by  the  entreaties  of  the  servant,  they  allotted  to  u$  a  small  part 
of  the  temple  as  a  lodging.  After  we  had  remained  there  two  whole 
days,  the  woman  summoned  us  again  to  her  house,  and  assigned  to  us 
a  certain  passage  at  the  back  part  of  the  buildings  for  our  accommoda- 
tion. I  will  say  nothing  for  the  present  about  the  perils  and  hardships 
which  we  have  undergone,  lest  I  should  become  tedious."  The  letter 
is  dated  Amangutio  (in  the  Latin  version),  i.e.  from  Yamaguchi ;  perhaps 
the  initial  Y  was  omitted  in  the  local  pronunciation.  Mention  is  also 
made  of  this  revolution  at  Yamaguchi  in  a  letter  of  Torrez  to  the  Society 
of  Jesus  in  Portugal,  to  which  I  shall  refer  later  on. 

^^Said  to  have  been  the  governor  of  Yamaguchi.  Two  persons  of  this  sur- 
name are  mentioned  by  contemporary  writers,  Naitou  Okimori,  a  partizan  of 
Takafusa,  and  Naitou  Takaharu,  who  later  on  surrendered  the  town  to^Motonari. 
I  incline  to  think  it  was  the  latter. 

7 Probably  a  corruption  of  Tenjiku  (5c3E)»  India. 

*  A  corruption  of  the  Japanese  word  baiizu^  a  monk,  pronounced  in  theVestem 
fashion  of  those  days  honzu. 
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Although  he  had  been  strong  enough  to  overturn  the  ancient  lords 
of  Yamaguchi,  and  to  destroy  all  the  members  of  the  family  on  whom 
ho  could  lay  his  hands,  Takafusa  did  not  venture  to  set  up  as 
ruler  in  their  place.  He  therefore  threw  the  blame  of  the  whole  affair 
upon  Sugi  Shigenori,  one  of  his  own  confederates,  and  put  him  to  death, 
after  which,  in  order  to  disarm  all  hostility  on  the  part  of  possible  rivals, 
he  became  a  monk.  He  had  changed  his  named  to  Harukata  immedi- 
ately after  the  revolt,  and  now  changed  it  again  to  Zeiikiyau.  It  was  a 
common  practice  in  the  middle  ages  of  Japan  for  an  unsuccessful  soldier 
of  fortune  to  adopt  the  garb  of  the  Buddhist  monk,  as  a  sign  that  he 
renounced  henceforth  all  connection  with  worldly  affairs,  and  thus  to 
escape  the  fate  which  he  would  as  a  layman  have  received  from  the 
hands  of  a  victorious  rival.  Nevertheless  Harukata,  as  he  is  still  called  by 
Japanese  WTiters,  in  spite  of  his  change  of  name,  still  held  in  reality  all  his 
power  as  chief  councillor  of  the  Ohochi  family,  and  in  that  capacity  sent 
an  envoy  to  Bungo  to  ask  Ohotomo  Yoshishige  to  allow  his  younger 
brother  Hachirau  to  accept  the  succession  of  the  Ohochi  family  and 
reign  at  Yamaguchi.  According  to  the  account  given  by  a  contemporary 
chronicler  of  the  Ohotomo  family,*  Yoshishige  did  not  wish  to 
send  his  brother  over  to  Suhan,  because  he  felt  certain  that  Mouri  Moto- 
nari,  Harukata's  powerful  rival,  would  be  too  strong  for  him,  and  would 
eventually  endeavour  to  make  himself  master  of  the  inheritance  of  the 
Ohochi  family,  and  he  therefore  at  first  refused  his  consent.  But 
Hachirau  insisted  on  going.  To  decline  would  be  interpreted  as  fear  of 
Mouri,  and  would  bring  contempt  upon  the  family  name.  Yoshishige 
reconsidered  his  decision,  and  finally  allowed  his  brother  to  accept  the 
offer.  Xavier,  as  we  learn  from  one  of  his  own  letters,"  was  still  at 
Funai  when  the  matter  was  decided,  and  obtained  a  promise  from  Yoshi- 
shige that  he  would  request  the  new  King  of  Yamaguchi  to  take  Cosmo 
Torrez  and  Joam  Fernandez  under  his  special  protection.  This  was 
just  before  Xavier*s  departure  from  Bungo,  about  the  end  of  November 
of  that  year. 

It  was  no  doubt  in  consequence  of  this  promise  that  the  formal 
grant  of  a  building  was  subsequently  made  to  the  Jesuit  missionaries. 
Their  letters  speak,  indeed,  of  a  Buddhist  temple,  and  also  of  building 

•Ohotomo-ki  (^^ffi)  in  the  Gufishiyo  Ruwizhiyuu  of  Hanawa  Keu^eu. 
"Vol.  2.  of  M.  L6on  Pag^s*  translation,  p.  231. 
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lands  assigned  to  them,  on  the  occasion  of  Xavier^s  visit  to  Yamagachi, 
but  they  say  nothing  of  title-deeds  being  given  them.  A  facsimile,  and 
a  legible  copy  of  the  document  by  which  the  grant  was  made,  with  kana 
at  the  side  of  the  Chinese  characters  to  show  how  they  are  to  be  read,  is 
annexed.  Its  date  is  the  28th  day  of  the  8th  month  of  the  21st  year 
of  Teubnn,  which  corresponds  to  the  16th  September,  1552,  O.S.,"  when 
Hachiran,  who  adopted  the  name  of  Ohochi  Yoshinaga  on  his  sncces- 
sion,  had  already  taken  possession  of  his  dominions.  The  /Latin 
translator  attributed  the  charter  to  the  King  of  Suhau,  Nagato,  Buzen, 
Chikuzeu,  Aki,  Ihami,  Bufigo  and  Bitsuchiu,  apparently  supposing  the 
grant  to  have  been  made  by  Yoshishige,  but  there  is  nothing  of  all  this 
in  the  original,  which  simply  states  that  permission  is  given  to  build  a 
monastery  and  house,  and  is  signed  Suhau  no  suke,  the  title  borne  by 
the  young  *  King '  of  Yamaguchi. 


LATIN   VERSION. 

Dux  Begni  de  Zuo,  Begni  Nang- 
ati,  Begni  Bugen,  Begni  Chicugen 
caqui,  Begni  luami,  Begni  Bungi, 
Begni  Bichiyi,  concessit  Day  i. 
magnum  dogie  i.  aditum  coeli 
patribus  Occidentis  qui  venerunt  ad 
declarandum  legem  fEUsiendi  sanctos 
iuxta  ipsorum  voluntatem  ad  finem 
vsq :  mundi.  is  est  locus  positus  intra 
Amangutium  magnam  vrbem,  cum 
preuilegiis  vt  nemo  possit  occidi 
nee  apprehendiinillo.  Atque  vt  sit 
testatum  meis  successoribus  do  illis 
hoc  diploma,  vt  nullo  tempore  eos 
deturbentex  hacpossessione.  Begni 
de  Teybum,  anno  21  ipsius  octaui 
mensis  vigesimo  octano  die. 

SVBSCRIPnO 

Dvx  Daidiqui  bozat 
Forma  sigiUi 


TRANSLATION   FROM   THE   ORIGINAL 
JAPANESE. 

With  respect  to  Daidauzhi  (i.e. 
monastery  of  the  great  way)  in 
Yamaguchi  Agata,  Yoshiki  depart- 
ment, province  of  Suhau.  This 
deed  witnesses  that  I  have  given 
permission  to  the  priests  who  have 
come  to  this  country  from  the  west- 
em  regions,  in  accordance  with 
their  request  and  desire  that  they 
may  found  and  erect  a  monastery 
and  house  in  order  to  develope  the 
law  of  Buddha. 

28th  day  of  the  8th  month  of  the 
21st  year  of  Tenbuu. 

Suhau   no    suke. 

August  Seal. 


^For  the  printed  comparative  tables  of  the  Japanese  and  European  calendars, 
going  back  as  far  as  the  year  1500,  which  have  been  used  in  ascertaining  the 
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To  this  vergion  in  Latin  is  appended  a  note  that  the  words  which 
these  '  Japanese  letters  *  represent  are  wanting  in  the  Spanish  copy, 
Portogaese  words  having  been  substituted  for  them,  which  the  translator 
(Maffei)  has  turned  into  Latin  in  the  same  order,  to  the  best  of  his 
power.  A  comparison  of  my  translation  with  the  Latin  version  shows 
that  the  latter  contains  a  great  deal  that  is  not  in  the  original  Japanese 
document,  as,  for  instance,  the  clause  about  the  privilege  of  asylum 
conferred  upon  the  missionary  establishment,  and  the  words  'iuxta 
ipsorum  voluntatem  ad  finem  usque  mundi,'  and  *  Atque  ut  sit  testatum 
meis  successoribus  do  illis  hoc  diploma  ut  nullo  tempore  eos  deturbent 
ex  hac  possessione  *  are  a  very  loose  translation  of  zhiyau  kudan  no 
gotoshi  {^fy^),  *Ad  declarandam  legem  faciendi  sanctos*  means,  I 
suppose,  '  in  order  to  teach  the  law  of  sancti£cation,*  and  is  intended 
as  the  equivalent  of  butsu-pofu  seu-riyou  no  tame  (jRf^i^S^))  'for 
the  purpose  of  developing  the  law  of  Buddha.'  It  would  appear  from 
this,  and  also  from  the  application  of  the  term  sou  (f^)  to  the  missionaries, 
that  the  doctrines  taught  by  Xavier  and  Torrez  were  looked  upon  by  the 
grantor  as  merely  a  superior  kind  of  Buddhism.  The  square  which 
encloses  the  character  with  which  the  document  begins,  no  doubt  marks 
a  place  where  a  seal  had  been  impressed  on  the  original.  With  regard 
to  the  words  '  Daidiqui  bozat  *  in  the  signature  attached  to  the  Latin 
version,  I  am  unable  to  give  any  explanations.  It  seems  to  be  the  name 
of  some  Buddhist  saint,  and  may  possibly  have  crept  in  through 
mistake.  The  attribution  of  the  sovereignty  over  all  the  dominions  of 
both  Yoshishige  and  his  brother,  the  new  King  of  Yamaguchi,  to  the 
grantor  of  the  charter,  though  erroneous,  goes  to  confirm  the  statement 
that  the  permission  to  build  a  mission  at  Yamaguchi  was  obtained 
through  the  influence  of  the  elder  over  the  younger  brother. 

This  document  is  evidently  the  same  as  that  of  which  Bartoli 
speaks  in  chapter  18  of  book  viii.  of  TAsia,  part  1,  when  he  says  that 
the  king  of  Bungo  gave  the  missionaries  land  at  Hakata  in  Chikuzen 
and  at  Yamaguchi,  to  build  churches  and  colleges.  He  gives  a  transla- 
tion in  Italian,  which  he  says  is  word  for  word  from  the  Japanese,  but 

exact  equivalents  of  the  dates  given  by  Japanese  authors,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
William  Bramsen,  a  member  of  this  society.  Bat  it  most  be  recollected  that  the 
New  Style  began  only  on  October  6,  1582,  and  a  dedaotion  of  10  days  most  be 
made  on  all  dates  given  by  these  tables,  before  that  change  was  made. 
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it  is  evidently  merely  a  literal  rendering  of  the  Latin,  or  perhaps  of  the 
Portuguese.  "H  duca  de'  regni  di  Zuvo,  diNangato,  di  Bugen,  d'Achi, 
d'lvami,  di  Bingo,  di  Bicio.  Concede  il  gran  Day,  cammino  del  cielo, 
a'  Padri  di  ponente,  venuti  a  dichiarar  la  legge  che  fa  santi,  secondo  il 
loro  piacere,  di  qua  sino  alia  fin  del  mondo,  un  campo  nella  gran  citti 
d*Amangucci ;  con  privilegio,  che  niuno  fossa  essere  ucciso,  n^  preso  in 
e^so.  E  affinch^  ci6  sia  manifesto  a'miei  successori,  do  loro  questa 
patcnte,  per  cui  virtA  mai  in  niun  tempo  non  li  tolgano  di  possesso." 
("The  duke  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Zuvo,  Nangato,  Bugen,  Achi,  Ivami, 
Bingo  and  Bicio,  grants  the  great  Day,  road  to  heaven,  to  the  Fathers 
of  the  west  come  to  make  known  the  law  which  makes  saints,  according 
to  their  pleasure,  henceforth  until  the  end  of  the  world,  a  piece  of 
ground  in  the  great  city  of  Amangucci,  with  the  privilege  that  no  one 
may  be  killed  or  arrested  in  it.  And  that  this  may  be  made  clear  to  my 
successors,  I  give  them  this  patent  by  virtue  of  which  they  shall  not  be 
deprived  of  it  at  any  time.")  Bartoli  has  evidently  been  misled  by  the 
incorrect  translation  which  lay  before  him,  to  place  the  grant  of  this 
charter  at  least  five  years  later  than  its  real  date,  and  thus  posterior 
to  the  death  of  Yoshinaga,  whose  signature  was  attached  to  it. 

The  next  mention  of  the  church  at  Yamaguchi  is  in  a  letter  of 
Pedro  Alcaceva  to  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  Portugal,  dated  from  Goa  in 
1554,  on  his  return  from  a  visit  to  Japan.  In  company  with  two  other 
missionaries  named  Duartes  da  Sylva  and  Balthazar  Gago,  he  reached 
Japan  on  the  18th  August,  1552,  and  disembai'ked  at  Kagosbima, 
where  they  were  well  treated  during  their  short  stay.  Proceeding 
on  their  journey  they  came  to  Funai  on  the  21st  September, 
where  they  were  immediately  received  in  audience  by  the  King,  and 
delivered  the  presents  with  which  they  were  charged  by  the  Viceroy  of 
India.  As  soon  as  Cosmo  Torrez,  who  was  at  Yamaguchi,  heard  of 
their  arrival,  he  despatched  Joam  Fernandez  to  their  aid  to  act  as 
interpreter.  In  October  they  set  out  for  Yamaguchi,  where  they  were 
received  with  great  rejoicings  both  by  Torrez  and  the  whole  congrega- 
tion of  Christians.  After  celebrating  Christmas  day  with  great  pomp, 
and  organizing  the  church  there,  Alcaceva  returned  to  Funai  with  Gago 
and  Fernandez,  leaving  Duartes  da  Sylva  behind  to  help  Torrez." 

For  two  years  after  the  installation  of  Yoshishige's  brother  under 
i^Do  rebus  Imlicis  ot  Japonicis,  p.  178;  Craspet,  vol.  1,  174. 
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the  name  of  Ohochi  Yoshinaga,  peace  seems  to  have  reigned  at  Yama- 
guchi,  bat  in  1554  the  standard  of  revolt  was  raised  by  Yoshimi 
Masajori,  commander  of  the  fortress  of  Tsnwano  in  Ihami,  an  hereditary 
enemy  of  the  Suwe  family,  who  was  supported  by  Mouri  Motonai-i,  lord 
of  the  fortress  of  Yoshida  in  Aki.  The  Mouri  family,  descended  from 
Ohoyo  no  Hiromoto,  one  of  the  chief  pillars  of  the  first  dynasty  of 
Shiyaugufi,  had  settled  in  that  province  in  the  14th  century,  but  had 
occupied  a  very  unimportant  position  amongst  the  local  chieftains  until 
a  few  years  previously.  Motonari  was  the  second  son  of  a  family  which 
possessed  about  2500  acres,  and  as  no  provision  for  him  could  be  carved 
out  of  the  hereditary  domain,  he  was  given  in  adoption  to  a  mmurahi 
wbo  owned  a  little  over  60  acres  of  land.  To  this  small  fief  Motonari 
added  about  6600  acres  more,  the  property  of  the  High  Constable  of 
Aki,  who  had  rebelled  against  the  Shiyaugun,  and  who  was  overthrown 
chiefly  by  Motonari's  efforts.  By  the  death  of  another  relation  without 
heirs,  he  came  into  a  third  property  of  about  8000  acres.  In  1528,  on 
the  failure  of  heirs  in  the  direct  line  of  the  Mouri  family,  he  was  chosen 
by  the  chief  retainers  to  succeed  to  the  headship,  and  thus  obtained  a 
larger  field  for  the  development  of  his  talents  as  a  soldier  and  statesman. 
It  is  he  whom  the  missionaries  so  frequently  speak  of  as  Morindono. 
Various  interesting  anecdotes  are  told  of  his  childhood,  from  which  it 
appears  that  he  early  gave  promise  of  his  future  greatness.  During  the 
first  few  years  after  he  obtained  possession  of  the  hereditary  fief  of  his 
family,  he  was  a  dependent  of  the  Amako,  then  lords  of  the  province  of 
Idzomo,  but  he  subsequently  quarrelled  with  them,  and  went  over  to  the 
side  of  the  Ohochi,  whose  chief,  Yoshitaka,  had  given  him  aid  in  an 
unequal  contest  against  his  former  suzerain.  In  that  period  of  Japanese 
history,  the  holders  of  small  fiefs  were  nominally  vassals  of  the  Shiyau- 
gon,  but  they  usually  found  it  convenient  to  attach  themselves  to  some 
load  chief  of  greater  power  than  themselves,  who -was  also  in  theory  a 
vassal  of  the  Shiyauguii.  There  were  instances  of  this  also  in  Chiku- 
2en,  where  some  of  the  less  powerful  samicrahi  acknowledged  fealty  to  the 
Ohotomo,  lords  of  Bungo,  though  the  whole  of  the  province  was 
nominally  under  the  sway  of  the  Ohochi  of  Yamaguchi." 

Just  before  he  committed  suicide,   Yoshitaka  wrote  a  letter  to 
Kotonari,  entrusting  to  him  the  task  of  avenging  his  death.     Motonari 

"Nihon  Guwaishi,  bk.  xii.    Ohotomo- ki;  Guwaishi  ho,  bk.  ii. 
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shed  tears  on  reading  it,  and  vowed  to  punish  Hamkata's  treason,  bat 
for  the  moment  was  afraid  to  attack  the  successful  rebel,  then  at  the 
height  of  his  power.  By  the  advice  of  his  officers  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  increasing  his  own  military  resources,  whilst  contriving  to  let  it 
appear  as  if  he  were  too  weak  for  an  enterprise  of  any  importance.  In 
1558  he  began  to  lay  his' plans  for  an  attack  on  Harukata,  and  called  a 
council  of  his  chief  adherents.  His  son  Eobayakaha  Takakage  advised 
that  the  Mikado  should  be  requested  to  issue  a  commission  for  the 
punishment  of  the  traitor,  because  that  would  justify  the  war  and 
conciliate  public  opinion.  A  memorial  was  therefore  addressed  to 
the  court,  dwelling  upon  the  services  of  the  Ohochi  family  during 
successive  generations,  and  its  unswerving  loyalty  to  the  throne, 
declaring  Motonari's  desire  to  punish  the  rebel  who  had  murdered  his 
lord,  and  begging  that  a  commission  might  be  granted  to  strengthen  the 
avenger^s  arm.  This  was  exactly  what  the  court  desired.  It  had 
already,  upon  hearing  of  Yoshitaka's  death,  given  orders  to  the  Shiyau- 
gun  and  his  lieutenants  to  march  against  Harukata,  but  they  had  either 
refused  or  neglected  to  execute  the  mandate,  and  Motonari's  petition  was 
therefore  granted  with  readiness. 

On  receiving  his  commission,  Motonari  circulated  copies  of  it  far 
and  wide,  and  the  first  to  respond  to  the  summons  was  Yoshimi  Masa- 
yori  of  Tsuwano  in  Ihami,  who  at  once  took  up  arms  and  marched 
against  Harukata,  supported  by  Motonari,  In  the  5th  month  of  1554 
(May  81 — June  29, 0.  S.),  Motonari  and  his  sons  put  their  forces  in  motion, 
and  commenced  their  operations  by  capturing  several  fortresses  in  the 
west  of  Aki,  which  still  belonged  to  the  Ohochi  family.  In  the  first 
engagement  with  a  detachment  of  Harukata's  troops  Motonari  was 
victorious,  but  soon  saw  himself  outnumbered  by  his  opponent, 
who  took  the  field  with  all  the  men  he  could  muster  in  the  five  provinces 
under  his  sway,  amounting  to  80,000  men,  to  whom  Motonari  could 
oppose  only  5000.  Seeing  that  he  must  assuredly  be  beaten  in  the  open 
field,  he  resolved  to  try  what  stratagem  would  do,  and,  much  against  the 
advice  of  his  officers,  began  to  fortify  the  island  of  Miya-zhima  off  the 
coast  of  Aki.  The  fortress  with  its  redoubts  placed  on  the  neighbouring 
coast  and  on  the  little  island  of  Niho,  were  completed  and  manned  in  the 
6th  month  of  1555  (May  21 — June  18,  0.  S.).  Motonari  then  pretended 
to  regret  that  ho  had  wasted  his  time  in  fortifying  a  place  that  could  be 
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60  easily  taken,  the  M  of  which  must  immediately  be  followed  by  the 
loss  of  all  his  other  fortresses,  and  he  took  care  to  spread  about  a 
report  to  this  effect,  in  sach  a  manner  that  it  came  to  the  ears  of  the 
enemy.  Hamkata  fell  into  the  trap.  He  marched  down  to  Ihakuni 
with  20,000  men  in  the  9th  month  (Sept  16— Oct  15,  0.  S.),  and  cm- 
barking  his  army  in  jonks,  easily  made  himself  master  of  the  island. 
He  then  despatched  a  defiant  message  to  Motonari,  who  responded  by  at 
once  occupying  Ensatsn  on  the  mainland  just  over  against  Miyazhima, 
thns  cutting  off  Harukata's  retreat.  Most  of  the  samurahi  of  the  pro- 
vince believed  that  Motonari's  defeat  was  certain,  and  refused  to  join 
him,  but  he  received  the  unhoped-for  aid  of  two  chiefs  from  the  pro- 
vince of  lyo  in  Shikoku,  who  placed  their  fighting  vessels,  numbering 
800,  at  his  disposal.  On  the  last  night  of  the  month  his  preparations 
were  complete,  and  taking  advantage  of  a  tempest,  he  embarked  his  men 
and  stood  over  to  the  island.  Once  landed  there,  he  sent  back  his 
boats,  so  that  the  only  hope  for  his  soldiers  was  in  complete  victory. 
Hamkata* s  officers,  not  supposing  that  an  attack  was  possible  in  the 
face  of  such  a  storm,  had  neglected  to  post  any  sentries,  and  were  taken 
by  surprise.  Just  as  day  broke,  the  conches  of  Motonari* s  men  sounded 
the  signal  for  the  assault,  and  tl^ey  rushed  upon  the  fortifications,  which 
were  carried  with  ease,  owing  to  the  confusion  among  the  too  numerous 
defenders.  Harukata  in  vain  endeavoured  to  rally  the  fugitives ;  they 
rushed  to  their  junks,  and  thousands  were  drowned  in  trying  to  get  on 
board.  Harukata  is  said  to  have  been  extremely  corpulent,  and  conse- 
quently unable  to  walk  fast.  Accompanied  by  a  few  followers,  he  made 
his  way  to  the  shore  at  a  short  distance  from  the  battle  field,  hoping  to 
find  the  means  of  reaching  the  mainland,  but  there  was  not  a  boat  to  be 
had,  and  he  finally  performed  harakiH  according  to  custom. ^^  A  long 
and  circumstantial  description  of  his  last  hours  is  given  by  a  Japanese 
author,  which  would  be  extremely  valuable  as  illustrative  of  national 
manners,  if  it  were  the  narrative  of  an  eye  witness ;  but  as  it  is  not 
pretended  that  any  of  his  companions  survived  to  tell  the  tale,  it  is  only 
interesting  as  an  example  of  what  popular  historians,  one  might  almost 
say  writers  of  romance,  think  ought  to  take  place  on  such  an  occasion.^ 
In  the  12th  month  (January  18  to  February  10  0.  S.  1556) 
Motonari  took  Ihakuni,  and  was  preparing  to  overrun  the  whole  of  Subau, 

"Nihofi  Guwaishi.  bk.xii.  "intoku-Taiheiki  ^^'X^^- 
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when  he  heard  that  his  former  master  and  sabseqnent  enemy  Amako 
was  threatening  his  rear  in  Bingo,  but  he  speedily  provided  against  this 
danger,  and  porsued  his  march  upon  Yamagnchi.  The  remainder  of 
Hanikata*s  partizans,  about  10,000  in  number,  opposed  the  progress  of 
his  troops  at  the  fortress  of  Susuma,  which  he  captured  by  stratagem  in 
the  8rd  month  (April  10  to  May  8,  1556,  0.  S.).  The  town  of  Yama- 
guchi  now  became  the  scene  of  disorder.  All  the  fighting  men  'marched 
forth  to  bar  his  advance  at  Nigita  hill,  but  he  speedily  dispersed  them, 
and  proceeded  on  his  way.  Yoshinaga,  the  unfortunate  younger  brother 
of  Ohotomo,  fled  to  Kachiyama  in  the  next  province,  and  Motonari 
entered  Yamaguchi  in  triumph.  Naitou  Takaharu,  the  governor,  and 
other  leading  persons  came  to  offer  their  submission.  Troops  were 
despatched  to  Chiyaufii  and  Shimonoseki  to  cut  off  Yoshinaga's  retreat 
into  Kiushiu.  Another  detachment  laid  siege  to  Kachiyama,  and 
Yoshinaga  was  killed,  together  with  the  only  surviving  son  of  Hanikata.** 

In  a  letter  of  Torrez  to  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  Portugal,  dated  the 
8th  September,  1557,  he  says  that  the  first  troubles  at  Yamaguchi  had 
not  interrupted  the  labours  of  himself  and  his  companion,  which  were  so 
successful  that  by  the  year  1556  they  had  made  two  thousand  converts. 
In  that  year,  however,  some  of  the  leading  men,  joining  together  against 
the  new  king  and  his  adherents,  set  the  town  on  fire,  with  such 
thoroughness  that  the  dwellings  of  more  than  10,000  families  were 
destroyed  by  the  flames  in  the  space  of  an  hour.  The  mission-house 
and  church  did  not  escape.  With  great  difficulty  the  converts  persuaded 
him  to  leave  the  town  throe  weeks  later,  though  the  enemy  was  reported 
to  be  advancing  again  to  the  attack.  It  appears  that  Torrez  at  this 
time  was  alone,  Duartes  da  Sylva  having  left  him  to  take  Gago*B  place 
in  Buiigo.  Crossing  the  sea,  he  sought  refuge  in  Bungo,  where 
letters  from  Yoshinaga  and  the  leading  men  shortly  afterwards  reached 
him,  inviting  him  to  return,  but  Ohotomo  Yoshishige,  to  whom  he 
addressed  himself  for  an  escort,  advised  him  to  wait  until  it  was  seen 
how  matters  turned  out.  The  missionaries  suspected  that  some  con- 
spiracy, the  existence  of  which  was  known  to  Yoshishige,  was  hatching 
against  the  King  of  Yamaguchi,  for  no  long  time  elapsed  before  a  certain 
powerful  chieftain   attacked    Yamaguchi,    just    risen   from   its   ashes, 
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destroyed  the  town,  carried  off  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  into 
slavery,  and  killed  the  King  with  all  his  followers.^^ 

JVom  this  account  it  seems  that  Motonari's  advance  upon  Yama- 
guchi  had  been  preceded  by  dissensions  among  the  samurahi  of  the 
town  itself,  and  .it  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  them,  who  were  not 
bound  by  special  ties  either  to  the  new  King  of  Bungo  or  to  the  Suwe 
family,  wished  to  make  terms  with  Motonari,  whilst  the  others  were 
determined  to  hold  out  to  the  last.  A  tumult  would  be  the  natural 
consequence,  and  the  partizans  of  Suwe  must  have  gained  the  upper 
hand,  for  the  resistance  to  Motonari  could  not  otherwise  have  continued. 
It  was  owing  no  doubt  to  the  temporary  success  thus  gained  by  the 
Suwe  party,  who  protected  the  missionaries,  that  Torrez  was  enabled 
to  stay  in  the  town  after  the  disturbances.  The  speed  with  which  the 
wooden  houses  of  a  Japanese  town  may  be  rebuilt  is  well-known,  and  it 
is  not  surprising  therefore  that  Torrez  should  speak  of  Yamaguchi  as 
being  *  almost  restored  after  the  fire '  (jam  ex  incendio  ferme  instauratum) 
when  Motonari  captured  it.  Torrez  says  indeed  that  he  destroyed  the 
town  (diruit),  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  he  was  not  an  eye-witness 
of  what  took  place,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  Japanese  account  is  that 
it  was  surrendered  peaceably, 

Torrez  concludes  his  account  of  what  had  happened  at  Yamaguchi 
by  Baying  that  Yoshishige,  on  hearing  of  his  brother^s  fate,  despatched 
troops  to  avenge  his  death,  but  I  do  not  find  any  mention  of  this  in  the 
Japanese  sources.  It  was  not  until  thirteen  years  had  elapsed,  namely  in 
1569,  that  Ohochi  Teruhiro,  the  uncle  of  Yoshitaka,  who  had  long  been 
a  fugitive  from  his  native  province,  was  entrusted  by  Yoshishige  (then 
called  Sourin)  with  the  command  of  a  body  of  troops,  with  which  he 
invaded  Nagato,  and  pushed  on  as  far  as  Yamaguchi.  He  held  the  town 
for  a  short  time,  until  Motonari's  forces,  returning  from  the  invasion  of 
Kiushiu,  compelled  him  to  retreat.  Abandoned  by  his  men,  and  unable 
to  find  a  junk  to  convey  him  back  to  Bungo,  he  committed  suicide.  This 
Ohochi  Teruhiro  is  the  person  whom  Bartoli  calls  Tirofiro,^®  and  speaks  of 
as  the  legitimate  King  of  Yamaguchi. 

For  eighteen  years  after  the  flight  of  Torrez  from  Yamaguchi,  the 
Christians  in  that  place  were  left  without  any  resident  priest  to  maintain 

"De  Rebus  Indicis  ot  Japonicis,  p.  229.        ^^TAsia,  bk.  viii,  ch.  44. 
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them  in  the  orthodox  practice  of  their  religion.  A  letter  of  Francesco 
Carrion  of  the  year  1679  says  that  "there  were  two  churches,  one  in  the 
town  of  Yamaguchi  itself,  and  another  not  far  off,  with  500  Christians, 
who  had  heen  deprived  of  the  ministrations  either  of  priests  or 
lay-brothers,  during  a  period  of  twenty -four  or  twenty-five  years,  with 
the  exception  of  a  passing  visit  from  father  Cabral,  some  fiv^  years 
before  the  date  of  the  letter.  He  remained  with  them  a  few  days, 
confessing  them  and  animating  them  to  perseverance,  and  be  also 
baptized  a  few  new  converts.  Of  the  older  converts,  many  had  been 
baptized  by  Xavier,  and  others  shortly  afterwards  by  Torrez.  Since  the 
death  of  the  younger  brother  of  the  King  of  Bungo,  the  tyrants  who  ruled 
over  the  province  had  refused  to  allow  any  missionaries  to  reside 
there,  but  nevertheless,  the  Christians  had  not  only  adhered  to  their 
religion,  but  had  even  multiplied,  bringing  up  their  children  in  the  same 
behef.""* 

The  tyrants  here  alluded  to  are  Motonari  and  his  two  sons  Takakage, 
given  in  adoption  to  the  house  of  Eobayakaha,  and  Motoham,  who 
succeeded  to  the  headship  of  the  Eitsukaha  £Bunily.  Having  successively 
got  rid  of  Harukata  and  his  puppet-king,  Motonari  proceeded  to  make 
himself  possessor  of  all  the  dominions  of  the  Ohochi,  with  the  exception 
of  Chikuzen  and  Buzen,  which  after  some  fighting  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Ohotomo  and  their  vassals.  He  still  continued  to  claim  them  as 
his  own,  and  in  the  meantime  made  up  for  this  loss  by  his  acquisitions 
in  the  east  and  north,  by  which  Bitsuchiu,  Idzumo,  Ihami,  Hauki, 
Mimasaki,  Bingo,  Bizen  and  Inaba  were  added  to  the  three  provinces 
of  which  he  had  previously  made  himself  master,  thus  bringing  the 
number  of  provinces  over  which  he  actually  exercised  or  claimed  authority 
up  to  thirteen,  ffis  eldest  son,  Takamoto,  having  died  in  1668,  shortly 
after  his  unsuccessful  campaign  in  Buzen,  he  divided  all  his  dominions 
between  his  two  other  sons,  Motoharu  and  Takakage,  giving  the  provinces 
of  the  Sanindau,  or  north  coast,  to  the  former,  and  those  of  the  Safiyaudau 
bordering  on  the  Inland  Sea  to  the  latter,  while  to  himself  he  reserved  a 
voice  in  the  general  direction  of  war  and  diplomacy.  In  1669  Motoham 
and  Takakage  again  invaded  Kiushiu,  and  took  the  castle  of  Tachibana 
in  Chikuzen,  from  which  the  '  king  *  of  Bungo  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
expel  them.     It  was  during  this  war  that  Ohochi  Teruhiro  was  sent  to 
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invade  Suhau  and  Nagato,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  enemy's  supplies  of  men 
and  provisions,  and  it  was  owing  to  the  absence  of  nearly  all  the  Monri 
troops  in  Kiashia  that  he  was  at  first  so  successful,  and  was  able  to 
capture  Yamaguchi.  Finding  himself  in  danger  of  losing  his  own 
dominions,  in  the  attempt  to  conquer  those  of  others,  Motonari  recalled 
his  sons  to  expel  the  invader.  Two  years  later  he  died,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  seventy-five,  having  maintained  his  faculties  to  the  last 
almost  undiminished. 

Motonari  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson  Terumoto,  who,  himself  a 
brave  and  skilful  young  soldier,  was  powerfully  supported  by  his  two 
uncles.  Before  lon^  they  came  into  collision  with  the  partizans  of 
Nobunaga,  and  the  advancing  fortunes  of  the  house  of  Mouri  received  a 
check  at  the  hands  of  Hideyoshi,  who  was  then  Nobunaga*s  principal 
lieutenant.  In  1582  they  met  face  to  face  before  the  castle  of  Takama- 
tsa  in  Bitsuchiu,  which  was  defended  by  an  ally  of  the  Mouri  against 
ffideyoshi.  They  endeavoured  by  strategy  to  relieve  it,  but  were  afiraid 
to  join  battle  with  the  most  redoubtable  soldier  in  the  empire.  It  was 
on  this  occasion  that  a  man  who  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  letters 
of  the  missiona^es  as  on'e  of  their  best  friends,  first  came  prominently 
into  notice  by  the  share  which  he  took  in  concluding  a  peace  between 
the  contending  parties.  Nothing  but  the  assassination  of  Nobunaga 
would  have  induced  Hideyoshi  to  make  terms,  and  the  Mouri  were 
greatly  indebted  to  the  influence  which  the  missionaries*  friend  possessed 
with  him  for  the  favourable  conditions  by  which  they  were  left  in 
possession  of  eight  provinces  and  a  revenue  of  1,200,000  koku  of  rice.^^ 

In  a  letter  of  Froes  dated  '*  Cocinozcii  "  18  February  1588,  mention 
is  made  again  of  the  church  at  Yamaguchi.  '*  After  our  arrival  in 
Anma,  the  Christians  of  Amanguci  sent  a  letter  thither  on  purpose,  in  . 
truth  worthy  of  compassion,  saying:  We  are  the  first  fruits  of  the 
CShristians  in  Japan,  and  mostly  old  men  who  were  baptized  by  the  chief 
father  Francesco  Xavier  and  father  Cosmo  di  Torrez,  and  yet  for  our  sins 
and  scanty  deserts  it  is  nearly  twenty-five  years  since  we  groan  under 
the  yoke  of  a  tyrant,  and  this  little  flock,  entirely  surrounded  by 
(Utiles,  is  deprived  of  all  the  sacraments,  masses,  sermons  and  all 
protection  and  help  of  Fathers  and  Brothers.     Two  old  Christians  of 

"NihoiiGnwaishi.bk.xii.  Enroda-El  (Hf^Qfig)  bk.  i.  MS.  in  the  Asakasa 
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great  faith  and  virtue,  by  whose  teaching  and  example  we  have  been 
in  some  measure  sustained  hitherto,  to  our  great  ill-luck,  have  both 
died  lately  in  the  same  month.  Wherefore  we  pray  your  Reverence 
from  here  humbly  and  with  prayers,  to  deign  to  remember  our  soUtari- 
ness,  in  order  that  these  souls  may  not  perish  that  cost  so  much  to  the 
Redeemer  of  the  world."** 

Speaking  of  the  Mouri,  Froes  says  that  they  had  formerly  been 
masters  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  kingdoms,  but  that  Nobunaga  had  deprived 
them  of  eight  or  nine.  **  And  in  spite  of  his  being  a  great  idolater,  he 
(Mouri)  has  three  times  preferred  a  request  to  the  visiting  Father,  and 
has  since  repeated  it  to  the  Father  Vice-Provdncial,  to  send  him  some 
of  our  people.  And  we  desired  it  no  less,  but  for  want  of  workers,  as 
well  as  for  other  important  reasons,  and  in  particular  on  account  of  his 
being  an  enemy  of  Nobunaga,  the  matter  cannot  be  arranged  for  the 
present." 

Though  I  have  not  found  anything  in  the  Japanese  annals  to  corro- 
borate this  statement,  there  is  no  reason  to  discredit  it  on  the  ground 
of  k  priori  improbability.  Christianity  at  this  moment  was  in  a  very 
flourishing  condition,  and  the  missionaries  were  received  with  open 
arms  in  most  parts  of  Japan  from  the  capital  westwards,  and  tolerated 
in  several  others.  As  the  Christian  faith  was  evidently  not  openly 
persecuted,  it  is  possible  that  even  the  Mouri  may  have  thought  it 
worth  while  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  Europeans,  who  would  be 
useful  as  teachers  of  various  arts  of  which  the  Japanese  were  at  that 
time  ignorant.  Besides,  Froes  was  a  very  careful  and  exact  writer,  and 
the  correct  accounts  which  he  gave  of  the  poHtical  events  of  the  period 
show  that  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  either  inventing,  extenuating,  or 
.  exaggerating. 

In  another  letter  dated  January  2,  1584,  he  says  :  ''The  king  of 
Amanguci,  by  the  beginning  of  the  year  1583,  had  sent  to  Faxiba  (i.e. 
Hashiba,  which  was  the  surname  borne  by  Hideyoshi  at  this  period)  an 
ambassador  concerning  the  matters  which  were  in  dispute  between  them, 
and  Faxiba  kept  him  always  close  to  himself  on  purpose  that  he  might 
afterwards  recount  to  his  King  the  successes  which  he  had  seen.  And 
thereupon  he  gave  him  a  letter,  which  he  first  had  read  aloud  before 
many  cavaliers,  and  it  was  of  the  following  tenor :  *  Last  year,  not 
siNuovi  Avvisi  del  Giapono,  p.  27. 
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being  well  armed,  I  sent  to  say  that  you  mnst  let  me  have  five  of  the  nine 
kingdoms  that  remained  to  yon,  because  you  had  so  promised  to 
Nobnnaga.  You  pretended  not  to  understand,  imagining  that  my  affairs 
would  not  get  on  well.  Now  I  will  leave  it  to  your  ambassador  to  tell 
how  they  have  turned  out.  I  am  not  very  hungry  for  your  kingdoms, 
but  I  wish  you  to  keep  your  word,  and  if  you  satisfy  me  in  this  matter 
we  shall  remain  in  peace,  but  if  not,  then  we  will  see  it  with  arms  in 
our  hands.  Success  will  be  for  him  who  has  the  better  luck.  And  if 
you  resolve  upon  that  alternative,  I  will  take  care  to  come  and  look 
for  you.'  The  king  of  Amanguci,  frightened  by  this  letter,  and  by  the 
report  of  the  ambassador,  has  found  it  best  to  accept  the  bargain,  giving 
him  the  kingdoms  and  hostages.  And  so  peace  has  been  preserved.'* 
The  letter  reads  remarkably  like  one  of  HideyoBhi's  missives  to  his 
enemies,  and  the  discovery  of  it  in  the  original  Japanese  is  much  to  be 
desired.  As  regards  the  despatch  of  an  ambassador  by  Mouri  Terumoto 
to  Hideyoshi,  who  detained  him  for  some  time  at  Ohosaka,  we  have  the 
confirmatory  testimony  of  Japanese  writers. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  the  Mouri  obtained  favorable  terms 
from  Hideyoshi  by  the  mediation  of  a  friend  of  the  missionaries.  This 
was  Kuroda  Noritaka,  usually  called  Condera  Combioiendono  in  the  let- 
ters of  the  Jesuit  fathers.  It  was  only  after  a  course  of  reading  in 
Japanese  histories  of  the  period  and  in  European  accounts  of  the  progress 
of  the  missions  that  I  discovered  the  identity  of  the  two  names  Condera 
and  Kuroda.  This  mistake  has  been  repeated  by  nearly  every  European 
writer  on  Japanese  history  who  has  occupied  himself  with  relating  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  into  Japan  from  the  end  of  the  16th  century 
down  to  the  present  time.  I  find  the  name  first  in  Frees'  letter  dated 
Shimonoseki,  October  15,  1586.**  The  communications  which  the  mis- 
sionaries had  held  from  time  to  time  with  the  little  band  of  Christians  at 
Yamaguchi  had  made  them  very  desirous  of  getting  a  footing  again  in 
that  town,  not  only  on  acccount  of  the  already  existing  converts,  but 
also  because  they  hoped  that  once  reestablished  in  the  capital  of  the 
Mouri's  dominions,  they  would  be  able  to  extend  their  operations 
throughout  the  seven  and  a  half  provinces  still  ruled  from  that  centre. 
Frees  says  that  a  good  opportunity  was  given  by  **  Conderas  Combixoius, 

*In  Hay's  Collection,  p.  92.    The  letters  in  this  collection  arc  translated  into 
Utin. 
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who  had  become  a  Christian  three  years  earlier,  a  noble  and  illastrioos 
retainer  of  Quabacnndono  at  Yosaka  (Kawaubakn  dono,  his  lordship 
the  Grand  Vizier,  i.e.  Hideyoshi,  at  Ohosaka),  who  had  employed  his 
excellent  judgement  in  important  affairs  which  he  had  with  the  King  of 
the  Amangaccini  (people  of  Yamagachi).  The  vice-provincial  (father 
Coelho)  called  on  him,  and  he  promised  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  help 
the  propagation  of  the  faith,  and  whatever  else  pertained  to  the  worship 
of  God.  He  was  shortly  about  to  be  sent  to  the  kii^  of  Amangucci 
on  a  mission.  The  vice-provincial  then  earnestly  besought  him  to  obtain 
from  the  King  of  the  Amanguccini  leave  for  the  fathers  of  our  society  to 
have  a  residence  among  the  Christians  of  his  kingdom.  He  undertook 
to  do  this,  and  eventually,  God  inclining  the  mind  of  the  King  thereto, 
he  obtained  letters  for  the  Father  vice-provincial,  by  which  a  free  resi^ 
dence  for  the  fathers  in  the  province  of  the  Amanguccini  was  granted.* 
This  permission  to  live  at  Yamaguchi  was  of  great  value  to  the  mis 
sionaries,  for  it  was  their  only  place  of  refuge  when  they  shortly  after 
wards  had  to  flee  from  Bungo  before  the  mvading  armies  of  Satsuma. 
During  this  war  with  Satsuma,  in  which  the  regent  of  Yamaguchi  (Eitsu- 
kaha  Motonaga)  took  part,  Father  Coelho  profited  by  a  visit  to  Shimo- 
noseki  to  obtain  from  Motonaga  an  order  confirming  these  privileges,  ad- 
dressed to  the  administrators  of  the  dominions  of  the  Mouri. 

Mention  is  again  made  of  this  same  person  by  Froes  in  a  letter  of 
February  20, 1588  addressed  to  the  General  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  He 
says :  *'  At  that  time  several  lords  of  much  importance  became  Christians, 
as,  a  son  of  Nobunaga  and  a  cousin  of  his,  and  other  nobles  and  chief 
personages  in  t^e  household  of  Quabacundono,  and  a  nephew  of  his, 
who  expected  to  be  his  heir ;  and  also  another  lord  called  Condera  Com- 
biondono,  who  now  has  the  name  of  Simone,  a  great  favourite  of 
Quabacundono,  a  person  of  rare  nature  and  promise,  and  much  esteemed 
by  Quabacundono." 

We  next  find  that  when  the  *king'  of  Bufigo  (Ohotomo  Yoshishige) 
solicited  the  aid  of  Hideyoshi  against  the  Satsuma  chieftain,  who 
threatened  to  deprive  him  of  all  his  possessions,  Hideyoshi  sent  to  his 
aid  "  a  Gentile  named  Xengoca,  lord  of  the  kingdom  of  Sanoqui  (i.e. 
Sengoku  Hidehisa,  lord  of  Sanuki  in  Shikoku)  and  Condera  Combioendono, 
a  Christian  lord,  of  whom  we  have  already  made  mention,  in  order  that 
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he  might  march  by  way  of  Bungo  and  Chicugen  (Chikuzen)  against 
Achensuchi  (Akidzuki),  commanding  also  Lorindono  (Mouri)  King  of 
Maguccia  (Yamagnchil,  and  of  eight  other  kingdoms,  to  send  all  the  men 
he  ooald  to  Qa^ibaicundono,  in  order  that  he  might  thereby  make  war  on 
Afihenstiki,  declaring  QnSLbaicnndono  (?  a  mistake  for  Cambioiendono) 
commander- in-chief  of  the  army,  until  he  himself  should  come."  Further 
on  Froes  relates  again  how  *  this  valorous  captain/  arriving  at  Shimono- 
seki  after  his  first  victories  over  Satsuma  and  Akidzuki,  found  there 
&ther  Coelho,  who  had  been  negotiating  with  Morindono  and  Cobaicau- 
ftndono  (either  Mouri  Terumoto  or  his  uncle  Kitsukaha  Motonaga,  and 
Eobayakaha  Takakage,  lord  of  lyo  at  that  time)  for  some  days  without 
any  result,  and  speedily  arranged  matters  for  him.  **For  Cambioindono 
having  been  the  mediator  of  the  ^eace  and  compacts,  that  some  years 
previously  were  made  between  Quabacundono,  lord  of  the  Tenza,^  and 
Morindono,  lord  of  the  kingdom  of  Amangucci,  was  greatly  esteemed 
and  loved  by  the  said  Morindono  and  Cambaicauandono  his  uncle,  and 
as  he  now  came,  sent  by  Quabacundono  with  so  much  power,  and  the 
people  of  Morindono  had  to  serve  him  in  this  war,  he  gave  what 
commands  he  pleased  to  the  King  of  Amangucci."  After  the  war  was 
over  and  Satsuma  had  been  reduced  to  obedience,  Hideyoshi  gave  *^  the 
lungdom  of  Bugen  to  Quambiondono,"  as  Froes  says,  which  was  nearly 
correct,  and  further  on  he  amends  this  statement,  by  speaking  of 
"  Cambioindono  (^who,  as  we  said  above,  is  lord  of  nearly  all  the  kingdom 
of  Bugen)." 

Again,  when  Hideyoshi  was  making  preparations  to  invade  Korea, 
Froes  says,  in  a  letter  dated  October  1,  1592,^  that  amongst  the  four 
generals  appointed  from  the  island  of  Kiushiu  to  command  divisions  of 
the  army  was  **  Cainocami,  son  of  Quambioindono,  lord  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Bugen." 

Prom  a  letter  of  Valentino  Carvaglio,  dated  25th  February  1601,** 
we  learn  that  during  the  contest  between  Iheyasu  and  the  partizans  of 
Hideyoshi  in  1600,  **  Cainocami,  who  was  with  Daifusama  (Iheyasu), 
contrived  that  one  of  his  servants  should  be  sent  by  ship  to  his  father 
Qnambioiendono,  a  Christian  prince,  to  inform  him  of  what  had  taken 

"  Perhaps  a  misprint  for  Tenka  ^T^>  the  empire  or  supreme  power. 
^B&fB  collection  p.  169.  »Ibid.  p.  548, 
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place  up  to  that  moment  in  the  parts  where  he  himself  was.^  Qoam- 
bioiendono,  who  had  8000  soldiers  with  him  in  the  kingdom  of  Bngen, 
received  the  messenger,  and  after  he  had  made  confession  to  a  priest  of 
the  sins  of  his  whole  life,  he  led  these  toward  the  kingdom  of  Bongo, 
which  was  held  by  the  enemies  of  Daifosama.  The  admi^strators  (i.e. 
the  guardians  of  Hideyoshi)  sent  down  to  the  said  kingdom  of  Bmigo 
the  son  of  Francisco,  the  previous  King,  who  (i.e.  the  son)  had  been 
detained  at  Meaco  for  several  years  by  the  order  of  Taioosama,  so  that 
he,  as  legitimate  lord  of  that  kingdom,  might  more  easily  repel  with  his 
retainers  the  attack  of  Quambioiendono.  This  new  King  of  Bungo  had 
scarcely  ar^ved  in  Bungo  wilii  4000  soldiers,  when  he  received  infor- 
mation of  the  approach  of  Quambioiendono.  An  engagement  at  once 
ensued,  the  King  was  captured  and  \;arried  off  prisoner  to  the  fortress  of 
Bungen  (Buzen).'* 

We  also  learn  from  the  same  letter  that  '*  Cainocami  obtained  the 
kingdom  of  Cicugen  (Chikuzen),  larger  than  the  kingdom  of  Bugen, 
of  which  he  had  previously  owned  two-thirds." 

All  this  agrees  closely  with  what  is  to  be  learnt  about  a  certain 
Euroda,  known  at  different  times  by  different  names,  in  the  Nihon  Gu- 
waishi  and  the  continuation  of  that  work  as  Noritaka,  but  in  the  Euroda- 
ki,  a  MS.  life  preserved  in  the  Asakusa  public  library,  chiefly  as 
Euwanbiyauwe  (pronounced  Eambi6ye)  and  Eageyu,  which  are  respec- 
tively his  familiar  name  f zoku-miyau)  and  the  first  title  which  he 
bore.  Gambioiendono  and  Quambioindono,  or  however  else  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  may  have  spelt  the  name,  is  evidently  nothing  else  but 
Euwanbiyauwe  with  the  title  dono^  about  equivalent  to  '  lord,'  suffixed. 
Condera  is  a  corruption  of  Euroda,  which  we  may  feel  sure 
was  pronounced  Euronda  at  that  time  in  the  west  of  Japan,  just  as 
Adzuchi,  the  name  of  Nobunaga*s  castle-city  by  the  Biha  lake,  is  written 
Anzuci,  and  Hirado  is  spelt  Firando,  to  say  nothing  of  the  other 
numerous  cases  which  may  be  found  throughout  the  Annual  Letters. 
How  Euronda  or  Cnronda  came  to  be  transformed  into  Condera  is  not 
quite  clear.  Perhaps  it  is  a  mere  printer's  or  copyist's  mistake,  but  at 
any  rate  it  was  made  at  a  very  early  period,  for  Condera  is  the  spelling 
in  the  Italian  translation  of  Froes'  letter  of  1588,  published  at  Uilan  in 
1590.    The  original  was  no  doubt  written  in  Portuguese,  but  I  have  no 
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eopy  in  that  lang^ag6  to  refer  to.  Crasset,  Bartoli  and  Charlevoix,  who 
are  the  principal  historians  of  the  church  during  the  two  centuries  that 
preceded  our  own,  all  call  him  Condera,  and  so  does  M.  L^on  Pag^s  in 
bis  unfinished  *  Histoire  de  la  Religion  Chr^tienne  au  Japan.*  Of  the 
identity  of  Simon  Condera  Camhioiendono  with  Kuroda  Euwafibiyauwe 
tiiere  can  be  no  doubt.  I  have  traced  the  career  of  this  person  in  the 
ktters  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  and  a  similar  search  in  the  Japanese 
records  of  the  time  ascribes  exactly  the  same  actions  to  Euroda  Euwan- 
bijauwe.  It  appears  from  them  that  Euroda  was  a  great  favourite  of 
Hideyoshi,  that  he  was  the  principal  negotiator  of  the  truce  with  the 
Mouri,  when  the  assassination  of  Nobunaga  suddenly  rendered  it  neces- 
sary for  Hideyoshi  to  come  to  terms  with  his  foe,  and  to  return  from  the 
siege  of  Takamateu  to  punish  the  traitor  Akechi  Mitsuhide.  It  was  also 
tbis  Euroda  whom  Hideyoshi  sent  down  to  summon  the  heads  of  the 
Mouri  family  to  join  the  expedition  against  gatsuma,  and  who  afterwards 
freed  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  Bungo  from  their  invaders.  This 
Euroda  was  then  rewarded  with  six  out  of  the  eight  departments  into 
wbich  Buzen  is  divided,  and  was  consequently  called  *  king '  of  that  pro- 
vince by  the  missionaries.  He  had  a  son,  named  Eai  no  kami,  who  was 
a  leader  in  Hideyoshi*s  first  expedition  against  Eorea,  and  afterwards 
took  the  side  of  Iheyasu  in  the  struggle  for  empire  and  peace  with  the 
guardians  of  Hideyoshi's  weak  and  unfortunate  son.  Euroda  Euwaii- 
biyauwe  (then  bearing  the  name  of  Jiyosuwi)  invaded  Bugo  and  took 
prisoner  Yoshitofu,  the  son  of  the  former  *  king '  of  that  province,  who 
bad  been  sent  down  to  Eiushiu  by  Hideyoshi' s  guardians  to  create  a 
diversion  in  their  favour.  Finally,  Euroda  Jiyosuwi  is  known  to  have 
been  a  Christian.  It  may  perhaps  seem  that  I  have  devoted  too  much 
space  to  establishing  the  identity  of  a  single  individual,  but  as  this 
identity  has  been  hitherto  overlooked  by  every  one  who  has  written  on 
ibe  subject  of  the  Boman  Catholic  missions  in  Japan,  during  nearly  three 
e^tories,  the  accumulation  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  proof  to  counteract 
tbe  effect  of  so  persistent  an  error  is  indispensable. 

There  is  little  more  to  add  concerning  the  fortunes  of  the  church  at 
Tamaguchi.  After  the  readmission  of  the  Jesuits  to  the  dominions  of 
tbe  Mouri  in  1586  it  flourished  exceedingly,  but  from  the  time  when 
Cbristianity  was  proscribed  by  Hideyoshi,  and  the  missionaries  were  all 
ordered  to  withdraw  from  Japan,  it  became  involved  in  the  general  per- 
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secutioD,  and  its  subsequent  history,  not  being  affected  by  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  ruler  of  Yamaguchi,  ceases  to  derive  any  light  from  a  study 
of  the  internal  political  afiairs  of  the  Japanese  people. 


Hachibau  :     Ohotomo  Hachirau,  younger  brother  of  the  *  king '  of  Bungo. 
.    Became  'king*  of  Yamaguchi,  and  was  overthrown  by 
Mouri. 

Habukata  :  Suwe  Harukata,  originally  called  Takafnsa.  Murdered  his 
lord  Ohochi  Yoshimasa;  defeated  at  Miyazhima  by 
Mouri,  and  committed  suicide. 

MoTOHABU :    Eitsukaha  Motoharu,  son  of  Mouri  Motonan. 

MoTONABi :  Mouri  Motonan,  founder  of  the  fortunes  of  that  family,  and 
ancestor  of  the  dmmiyau  of  Chiyaushiu. 

Takafusa  :     See  Harukata. 

Takakaoe  :    Kobayakaha  Takakage,  son  of  Mouri  Motonari. 

Taketafu  :  Sagara  Taketafu,  favourite  of  Ohochi  Yoshinaga  and  enemy 
of  Suwe  Harukata. 

YosmNAOA :    Ohochi  Yoshinaga,  same  as  Ohotomo  Hachirau. 

YosmsmoE :  Ohotomo  Yoshishige,  <  king '  of  Bungo,  a  great  friend  of 
the  missionaries.  Subsequently  took  the  name  of 
Souriu.    Baptized  as  Francesco. 

Yoshitaka:    Ohochi  Yoshitaka,  lord  of  Yamaguchi,   last  of  his  line. 

Murdered  by  his  traitorous  vassal  Suwe  Harukata. 
ZEfiKiYAu :      Another  name  of  Suwe  Harukata. 
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A  DISCOUESE  ON  INFINITE  VISION,  AS  ATTAINED  TO 
BY  BUDDHA. 


Tbanslated  by  Capt.  J.  M.  James. 


(Read  March  13th,  1879). 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  a  discourse  on  Ten-gan-Hiyau 
Sk^alsu,  i.e..  Infinite  Vision,  or  the  state  in  which  all  earthly  illusions 
are  dispelled,  and  to  which  Buddha  alone  attained,  interspersed  with 
arguments  hy  objectors  amongst  the  congregation.  The  discourse  was 
delivered  at  the  temple  of  Shin-Eai-Zhi,  at  Shinagaha,  in  the  month  of 
August,  1878,  by  a  priest  named  Sata  Elaiseki,  of  the  Itm-Kau-shvu 
[Le.,  It^u-Kau  sect] ,  an  off-shoot  of  the  Zhiyau-do-shiu,  and  commonly 
tenned  Mon-to  shin,  founded  by  Shin-ran  Shiyau-nin  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  12th  century. 

Sata  Eaiseki  is  considered  a  man  of  note  amongst  the  followers  of 
the  ItsfUrKau  sect.  His  sermon  consists  of  a  series  of  arguments 
intended  to  produce  belief  in  the  intellectual  perfection  and  holy  state 
to  which  the  mind  of  the  great  reformer  **  Buddha  **  attained,  surpassing 
therem  all  other  mortals,  while  it  also  illustrates  the  various  doctrinal  paths 
and  stages  of  discipline  which  the  novice  must  tread,  with  a  fixed  and 
unerring  determination,  before  he  can  finally  reach  the  state  of  Ten- 
gon  (Infinite  Vision),  when  all  human  cravings  and  desires  shall  have 
fo-ever  lost  their  hold  on  the  senses :  then,  and  not  till  then,  has  the 
inner  or  spiritual  essence  arrived  at  that  final  state  of  development  which 
enables  it  to  be  absorbed  into  the  Divine  Essence. 

The  text  is  as  follows  : — 
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The  sabject  of  the  discourse  being  annoonced,  one  of  the  eon- 
gregation,  a  sceptic,  stood  forth,  and  thus  addressed  the  priest : — 

**  Whereas  it  is  invariably  the  castom  of  the  Buddhist  priests,  when 
preaching  the  doctrines  of  their  creed,  to  introduce  various  accounts  of 
strange  events  said  to  have  happened  during  the  life  of  Shiyaka 
Muni  (Buddha)  and  of  those  of  his  five  hundred  disciples,  together 
with  graphic  descriptions  of  Jigoku  (Hell)  and  Shiyumisen  (the  name  of 
a  fabulous  mountain  in  India,  where  the  gods  are  supposed  to  reside), 
they  have  an  easy  manner  of  illustrating  these  assertions  by  parable,  or 
if  that  fail  in  convincing  their  hearers,  of  diving  at  once  into  the  abstruse 
metaphysical  reasoning  of  Buddhism,  which  very  few,  if  any,  are  able  to 
comprehend,  the  priesthood  included.  I  particularly  wish  you  would 
give  us  a  lucid  explanation  of  Hell  and  Shiyumisen  (Heaven).  In  the 
first  place,  you  say  that  Hell  is  buried  ten  thousand  miles,  or  more,  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth.  What  human  eye,  or  understanding  is  able  to 
see,  or  really  believe  that  such  is  the  case  ?  Again,  that  Shiyumisen 
is  situated  so  high  above  this  earth, — several  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
miles, — that  no  human  being,  however  clear  his  organs  of  sight,  can  even 
conceive  the  manner  of  its  existence.  Truly,  the  more  we  consider  and 
reflect  on  these  subjects,  the  more  are  we  plunged  into,  and  lost  in,  the 
vortex  of  perplexed  thought !  All  that  the  priesthood  affirms  on  the 
subject  of  Heaven  and  Hell  is  a  mere  fabrication,  an  assertion  of  which 
any  plain  man  can  easily  perceive  the  truth  without  the  aid  of  an  eye- 
glass. If  you  explain  the  visible,  which  the  eye  can  see  and  the 
understanding  grasp,  well  and  good.  But  as  to  the  invisible,  who  can 
believe  ?" 

To  which  the  priest,  taking  up  the  discussion,  made  answer:  — 
**  In  this  world  there  are  two  great  forces  constantly  at  work,  viz., 
Cause  and  Effect.  Everything  which  takes  place,  from  the  least  to  the 
greatest,  is  comprehended  in  these  two  forces.  To  understand  these, 
a  man  must  be  educated,  and  the  greater  knowledge  he  possesses  the 
more  readily  will  all  his  former  doubts  be  dispelled,  and  everything 
become  plain  to  his  reason.  With  the  uneducated  man,  the  case  is  the 
reverse :  he  is  always  difficult  to  convince  on  any  subject,  however  well 
his  opponent  may  argue.  His  reasoning  faculties  not  being  developed, 
he  cannot  understand  arguments,  which,  indeed,  only  serve  to  confuse 
him  the  more. 
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"A  person,  before  he  can  finally  attain  to  Ten-gan  (5?3R»  I^^fi^i^e 
Vision),*  must  first  possess  the  San-Riyau-Chl  (H4^»  Three  Talents 
of  Knowledge),  viz: — 

**I. — Gen-lliyaU'Chl  (3^^^,  the  faculty  of  forming  correct  con- 
clusions, from  things  that  are  presented  to  onr  organs  of  sight). 

"  n. — Hi-liiyau-Chi  (Jfc5^»  the  faculty  of  basing  our  conclusions 
on  inferences).  For  instance,  if  you  see  smoke  rising,  you  naturally 
conclude  that  there  must  be  fire  to  produce  the  smoke.  Again,  if  you 
bear  men's  voices,  you  feel  assured  that  there  must  be  some  men  within 
a  short  distance  of  you,  even  if  you  cannot  now  perceive  them. 

"  None  amongst  you,  I  presume,  will  doubt  these  statements. 

**ni. — Hi-Riyau-Chi  ( j^;BJ3I»  ^^^  faculty  of  comprehending  the 
impossible).  [Being  rather  difficult  to  explain  with  clearness,  the  priest 
leaves  this  faculty  undefined  until  further  on  in  the  discussion.] 

**  Therefore,  if  Infinite  Vision  exists,  and  sees  freely  around  and 
beyond  endless  mountains,  thereto  comparing  our  own  feeble  knowledge 
wbich  sinks  into  comparative  nothingness  beside  it,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  Hell  and  Heaven." 

Another  unbeliever  asks  the  priest  for  a  more  particular  description 
of  the  species  of  vision  which  he  terms  Infinite  Vision,  predicating  of 
it  the  power  of  seeing  over  the  above-mentioned  vast  distances. 

The  priest  replied  :  "  If  you  wish  to  know  and  understand  the  order 
of  sight  named  Infinite  Vision,  which  is  indeed  inconceivable  by  ordinary 
buman  beings  in  their  present  unenlightened  state,  I  will  try,  by  means 
of  a  series  of  doctrinal  proofs,  to  explain  the  matter  thoroughly  to  you, 
and  shall  thereby  probably  convince  you.  We  commence  with  the 
Go'zhin-dzuu  (35LJpifii5»  ^^^®  Spiritual  Attributes  of  Infinite  Permeating 
Power),'  viz. : — 

"I. — r^,^an-rsMw(^Jg5j,  Infinite  Vision),  that  order  of  vision 
which  perceives  the  four  extremes,  viz.,  Hi  (|S^),  the  order  which 
includes  all  things  to  infinity ;  Shiyau  (j^),  the  order  which  distinguishes 
between,  or  subdivides,  all  things  to  infinity ;  Sal  (^),  the  order  which 
perceives  all   things,  even  such  as  are  too  minute  for  the  human  eye 

^Divyatchakchus,  the  faculty  of  comprehending  in  one  instantaneous  view  or 
by  intuition  all  beings  in  all  the  worlds.— £/7t'i**  Ildbk,  of  Buddhism, 
'See  EiteFs  Hdbk.  art.  Abhidjna. 
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or  intellect  to  take  in,  even  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope ;  Wen  (](),  the 
order  of  infinite  perception.  This  order  perceives  things  that  no  human 
eye  or  intellect  could  grasp  in  their  present  unenlightened  state, 
even  though  they  should  use  a  telescope  a  million  times  more  powerful 
than  any  yet  invented. 

''U.—Ten'Ni'T8uu  (^cS'jJ,  the  all-hearing  ear),»  in  all  the  four 
respects  of  Hi,  Shiyau,  Sai,  and  Wen. 

'•EH. — Ta-Shin-Tmu  (fl|li5JJ>  the  knowledge  of  the  innermost 
thoughts  of  the  hearts  of  all  mankind).^ 

"IV. — SJdyuhu'Md'Tmu  (||f^JJ»  the  infinite  knowledge  of  what 
has  transpired  through  all  preexisting  ages).* 

*'^.—Zhin'Kiyau-Timu{jfff^^,  the  infinite  knowledge  of  all 
existing  things).  [It  also  includes  the  infinite  powers  of  Transforma- 
tion and  Transmutation] . 

**  Of  these  five  orders  of  Zhin-dzuUy  that  which  fireely  perceives 
Heaven  and  Hell  is  Ten-gan-Tsuu  {%VR3A>  ^^^^  Vision),  which  is 
infinite  in  all  the  four  respects  of  Hi,  Skiyau,  Sat  and  Wen.  For 
whatever  hindrances  may  present  themselves  to  our  sight  or  reasoning 
powers,  none  are  present  to  it,  permeating,  as  it  does,  everywhere  and 
everything.  There  can,  therefore,  he  no  doubt  as  to  the  existence 
of  Hell  and  Heaven.'* 

Again,  one  of  the  congregation  addressed  the  priest,  reminding  him 
of  the  promise  he  had  given  not  to  relate  any  miraculous  occurrences  of 
which  he  could  not  bring  forward  proof  positive,  and  suggesting  that  he 
had  deviated  considerably  firom  this  promise  and  told  them  incredible 
stories  about  innumerable  kinds  of  eyes  of  which  he,  for  one,  could  make 
nothing.  So  far  as  he  knew,  there  was  but  one  kind  of  eye,  viz.,  that 
common  to  all  living  beings  possessed  of  eyesight. 

"  In  ancient  times  in  Qiina,"  the  priest  replied,  "  during  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Bun,  there  were  doubts  entertained  amongst  the  literati  of 
the  day  as  to  the  existence  of  a  certain  plant  called  Kuwa-Kuwan-Pu, 
{9C^^9  a  herb  which  was  said,  on  being  burnt,  to  possess  the  virtue  of 
cleansing,  without  consuming  it,  any  clothing  material  that  might  be 

'Divyas*  r6tra,  the  power  to  hear  and  to  understand  every  sound,  articulate 
and  inarticulate,  produced  in  any  universe.— Eitcr*  Hdbk, 

^  Paratchitta  djnftna.  «  Pfirvaniv&s&nu  Smriti  djn&na. 
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placed  on  its  fire :  hence  its  name  of  Kuwa-Kuwan-Puf  lit '  cleansing  by 
fire').  After  due  deliberation,  it  was  decided  that  no  such  plant,  or 
substance,  could  possibly  exist,  as  such  a  thing  was  without  all  reason ; 
uid,  to  commemorate  this  decision,  the  Emperor  caused  the  same  to  be 
inscribed  on  a  stone  tablet,  which  was  placed  outside  one  of  the  prin- 
eipal  gates  of  the  city,  for  the  edification  of  all  who  might  pass  by  and 
care  to  re&d  it. 

**  Some  years  subsequently,  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Mei,  son 
of  the  former  Emperor  Bun,  an  embassy  bearing  presents  from  the 
kingdom  of  Ko  arrived  at  the  capital,  and  presented,  among  other 
things,  some  specimens  of  the  identical  plant,  Kuwa-Kuwan-Pu,  They 
were  brought  as  a  special  rarity,  only  indigenous  to  the  envoys* 
country.  The  Emperor,  on  learning  that  a  plant  possessing  such 
wonderful  virtues  did  really  exist,  felt  deeply  humiliated  at  the  ignorance 
displayed  by  his  late  father  and  his  father's  ministers,  and  forthwith 
issued  an  edict  for  the  stone  tablet  to  be  removed  and  destroyed.  Surely 
this  is  an  instance  of  things  existing  in  the  world,  whose  existence, 
until  actually  demonstrated,  seems  out  of  all  reason.  In  this  world  there 
are  many  subjects  and  things  within  reason,  which  appear  to  be 
without  reason,  and  vice  versa,'*  [This  must  be  taken  as  the  priest's 
explanation  of  the  talent  of  Hi-Riyau-chi^  i.e.,  the  comprehension  of  the 
impossible,  which  was  mentioned  earlier  in  the  discourse.] 

"  Again,  I  will  now  try  and  explain  to  you  the  five  different  kinds  of 
vision  as  described  in  the  Sutra  named  MtirBiyau-Zhiyu  (fUJIIII)-^ 
They  are  as  follows : — Nikurgan  (^  Qg,  Mortal  Vision) ;  Tm-gan  (%BR» 
Infinite  Vision) ;  Hofu-gan  (JJ||,  The  Eye  of  the  Law) ;  We-gan  (SlQg, 
Enlightened  Vision  of  a  Benevolent  Order) ;  BiUsu-gan  (f|Qg,  Divine 


"  For  instance,  take  a  man  who,  by  continued  study,  obtains  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  both  moral  and  civil,  and  of  the  different  arts  and 
sciences.  His  intelligence  is  developed  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
luiderstands  and  perceives  things  and  subjects  which  the  ignorant  man 
cannot  even  imagine:  this  is  the  species  of  vision  termed  Hofu-gan. 

"  Again,  take  the  case  of  a  man  who  is  still  more  enlightened  on  a 
still  greater  number  of  subjects,  and  of  clear  inteUectual  discernment  of 
a  highly  benevolent  order, — one  whom  we  might  term  a  philosophical 

'AmiUbha. 
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philanthi'opist.  His  vision  (intellectual  perception)  would  be  termed 
We-gan,  I  could  give  yon  a  lengthened  discourse  on  this  last  subject 
alone,  but  time  will  not  admit  of  it  on  the  present  occasion.  BtUsa-gan^ 
likewise,  if  described  thoroughly  and  clearly,  would  occupy  so  much 
time  that  I  should  not  be  able  to  proceed  with  the  other  numerous 
subjects  connected  with  this  discourse.  Wherefore,  to  economise  time, 
I  shall  describe  Niku-yan  (Mortal  Vision)  only.  Of  this  order  of  vision, 
there  are  eight  different  kinds,  all  of  them  entirely  different  horn 
Infinite  Vision  ;  but  if  I  explain  the  former  thoroughly,  and  as  clearly  as 
I  possibly  can,  you  will  perhaps  be  then  less  inclined  to  doubt  the 
existence  of  the  latter. 

**  I. — Hhiyakn-KuwaU'ffan  (^3tBR)»  vision  produced  by  the  reflec- 
tion of  borrowed  light,  is  that  order  to  which  human  vision  belongs ;  for 
without  the  rays  of  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  or  some  artificial  light,  it  is 
well  known  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  see  at  all :  hence  its 
name  as  above. 

**  n. — Pd-KuwaU'ffan  {ff^ytVR^^  ^^^*  ^^^^  of  vision  which  has  a 
distinct  innate  power,  and  needs  no  assistance  from  the  boiTowed  lights 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  The  eyes  of  the  cat,  dog,  rat, 
cow,  and  horse  are  of  this  order.  In  confirmation  of  which  assertion, 
I  may  remind  you  of  the  fact,  familiar  to  every  child,  of  the  dexterity 
exhibited  by  cats  in  catching  rats  in  the  dark. 

**  in. — Xltsii'Kuwau-f/an  (  Q  5tBR)»  ^^^^^  order  of  vision  which  is 
obtained  solely  tlirough  the  action  of  the  light  of  the  sun.  The  eyes  of 
pigeons,  sparrows  and  many  others  of  the  bird  tribe  are  of  this  class, 
and  their  powers  of  sight  are  consequently  limited  to  the  day-time. 
Cases  have  been  known  of  human  beings  being  marked  by  the  like 
characteristic.  They  must  be  supposed  to  possess  eyes  whose  structure 
resembles  that  of  the  above-mentioned  birds ;  at  least,  so  the  fact  is 
accounted  for,  and  hence  the  term  Tori-me  (j^Q^»  bird-eye)  which  is 
applied  to  such  individuals.'' 

"  IV. — Ki-kuwau-gan  ( ^gi  3|^gg),  that  order  of  vision  which  dreads  or 

7 1  have  been  informed,  on  reliable  authority,  that  many  instances  have  been 
known  in  Japan  of  people  who  lost  all  powers  of  yision  on  the  approach  of  night, 
60  much  so  that  even  the  light  of  a  lamp  or  candle  would  make  very  little 
impression  for  the  better  on  their  organs  of  sight. 
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fihaiis  the  overpowering  rays  of  the  son,  snch  as  the  vision  of  owls,  bats, 
and  allied  species.  The  eyes  of  these  creatnres,  at  least  to  all  outward 
appearance,  do  not  differ  in  any  marked  degree  from  those  of  other 
birds,  yet,  daring  the  day-time,  their  powers  of  vision  are  simply  over- 
come, and  rendered  powerless  by  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

**  V. — Wen-sat- gan  (Jfti^QK),  that  order  of  vision  which  is  possessed 
by  the  eagle  and  other  birds  of  that  tribe,  who  subsist  and  thrive  by 
preying  on  weaker  species.  Thus  the  eagle  or  hawk,  when  soaring 
high  up  in  the  air  on  the  alert  for  whatever  prey  may  come  first,  can, 
from  a  great  height  or  distance,  distinctly  see  the  most  minute  objects, 
and  will  rarely  make  a  mistake  by  pouncing  on  anything  other  than  his 
real  prey.  The  eagle,  if  soaring  up  aloft,  can  distinctly  see  the  hunter  as 
he  sets  the  bait,  thinking  to  entrap  him,  even  though  the  hunter  should 
be  ten  miles  distant.  Hence  the  term  Wen-sai-gan  (*  distant  and 
minute  sight ').  Truly,  the  eyesight  these  birds  possess  is  wonderfiil  in 
comparison  with  our  feeble  powers  of  vision. 

"  VI. — Mu'Suwi-gan  i^"^^), — sleepless  vision, — that  order  of 
sight  which  is  possessed  by  the  fish  tribe.  The  eye  of  the  fish  never 
closes,  nor  does  it  require  rest ;  whereas  human  beings,  when  asleep, 
naturally  close  their  eyes,  thus  giving  rest  to  those  organs,  repose  to 
the  mind,  and  nourishment  to  the  body ;  but  the  eye  of  the  fish  tribe 
never  rests  for  one  moment.  This  order  differs  entirely  from  those 
which  I  have  previously  described ; — does  it  not  ?  In  ancient  times  in 
China, — so  tradition  says, — when  padlocks  were  first  invented  and 
came  into  use,  the  shape  adopted  was  that  of  the  fish*s  eye,  emblematical 
of  that  which  was  supposed  never  to  rest  or  sleep,  but  to  be 
ever  on  the  alert.  Locks  of  this  shape  were  believed  to  have  the  virtue 
of  keeping  robbers  awijy,  or  at  any  rate  to  be  ever  on  the  watch  for 
their  approach.® 

**  Vn. — Sen-yeu-gan  ($^|f|/,  that  order  of  vision  which  is  pos- 
sessed by  dogs  and  monkeys,  and  has  the  power  of  seeing  fairies, 
hobgoblins,  and  elves  in  their  true  form,  so  that  its  possessor  cannot  in 
any  way  be  bewitched,  or  led  astray  by  such  supernatural  beings. 
Human  beings  do  not  possess  this  faculty  of  supernatural  vision,  and, 

^  At  the  present  day,  throughout  most  paxts  of  China,  there  is  scarcely  a  native 
junk  or  boat  of  any  kind  which  does  not  carry, — one  on  either  bow, — two  carvings 
of  the  fish's  eye,  as  the  emblem  of  watchfulness. 
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consequently,  are  often  bewitched,  beguiled,  and  led  astray  by  foxes  and 
racoon-faced  dogs,  who  temporarily  put  on  the  form  of  some  object 
which  entrances  the  senses  of  the  individual,  and  causes  him  or  her  to 
do  whatever  best  pleases  the  beguiler.  To  the  class  of  creatures 
thus  endowed  belongs  the  Suwiko  (^^,  water-tiger),  commonly  caUed 
Kaha-Tarau,  an  animal  which  inhabits  the  beds  of  rivers,  and  is 
commonly  on  the  alert  for  his  prey  during  the  summer  time,  when 
children  go  out  bathing,  so  that  many  a  child  has  lost  its  life  through 
the  attacks  of  this  monster.  Monkeys  are  supposed  to  possess  the 
faculty  of  seeing  this  animal  in  its  true  form,  and  of  being  able  to  catch 
and  kill  it.  Gases  have  been  reported  of  the  Suwiko  having  been  seen 
by  human  beings ;  but  this  is  evidently  an  error,  caused  by  an  over- 
heated imagination. 

'*  Ym. — Zhi'hen-gan  (^f|||HK»  P^nodically  changing  vision),  that 
order  of  vision  which  changes  at  certain  specified  times,  as  the  vision 
of  the  cat,  which  changes  at  noon  and  at  midnight. 

'<  I  have  now  folly  explained  to  you  the  eight  different  orders  of 
sight  variously  possessed  by  human  beings  and  by  the  animal  tribes 
generally,  each  order  differing  considerably  from  the  others.  It,  there- 
fore, should  neither  astonish  nor  perplex  you  if  I  tell  you  of  the 
existence  of  Infinite  Vision.'* 

Another  unbeliever  now  addressed  the  priest,  and  said :  — *'I  can  almost 
believe  that  other  orders  of  vision  than  that  which  human  beings  are  pos- 
sessed of,  do  exist.  But  even  allowing  such  to  be  the  case,  I  doubt  their 
possessors  being  able  to  see  through  a  paper  window.  How,  then,  do  you 
account  for  that  order  of  sight  which  sees  things  at  an  infinite  distance  ? 
There  must  be  some  limit,  probably  not  exceeding  twenty  miles.  I, 
therefore,  take  the  liberty  to  doubt  the  existence  of  the  extraordinary 
powers  of  what  you  call  Infinite  Vision,  which  can,  you  tell  us,  see 
all  things  plainly  at  the  distance  of  a  million  miles.** 

The  priest  answered  :  "  That  you  should  doubt  this  at  first,  does 
not  surprise  me  much ;  for  when  we  call  to  mind  the  different  orders  of 
vision  of  which  most  people  have  any  knowledge,  there  seems  no  evident 
reason  why  Infinite  Vision  should  exist.  But  when  we  reflect  more 
deeply,  and  think  of  all  those  wonderful  and  mysterious  occurrences 
which  are  daily  taking  place  in  nature  (always  allowing  that  nothing 
happens  of  itself,  but  that  there  must  be  a  cause  for  all  things),  then 
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there  should  be  very  little  room  left  in  yonr  mind  to  doubt  the  existence 
of  Infinite  Vision  in  each  degree  of  Hi,  Shiyau,  Sat,  and  Wen,  Further- 
more, I  T^ill  show  that  Shiyaka  Muni  ('  Buddha ')  alone  attained 
to  Infinite  Vision,  and  will  prove  to  you  the  same  by  comparisons  drawn 
from  those  creatures  who  are  known  to  possess  a  certain  inferior  order  of 
Infinite  Vision." 

One  of  the  congregation  hereupon  enquiring  who  might  they  be 
who  are  known  to  possess  a  certain  inferior  order  of  Infinite  Vision, — 

The  priest  replied  :  "  It  is  such  as  have  the  power  of  bewitching,  or 
otherwise  deceiving  human  beings,  namely,  the  fox,  racoon-faced  dog, 
onrang-outang,  and  ten-gu  (a  hobgoblin  represented  in  paintings  and 
images  as  a  monster  of  human  shape,  with  an  extraordinarily  long 
protruding  nose).  These  creatures  are  endowed  with  an  inferior  grade 
of  the  faculty  of  Infinite  Vision,  and  their  sight  consequently  extends  for 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  miles  in  all  directions,  from  whatever  place 
they  may  be  standing  in.  In  proof  of  this,  I  will  relate  to  you  a 
remarkable  case  which  is  known  to  have  actually  occurred : — 

'*  A  certain  man,  a  native  of  Tsugaru  (a  province  in  the  northern 
part  of  Japan),  whilst  residing  in  Hiuga  (a  province  in  the  extreme 
south- west  of  the  empire),  one  day  when  walking  amongst  the  hills 
chanced  to  meet  a  fox,  which  he  tried  to  kill  or  capture.  The  animal 
got  badly  wounded,  but  managed  to  escape.  Its  feelings  may  be 
easily  imagined.  So  annoyed  and  disgusted  was  it  at  the  treatment  it 
had  received,  that  it  determined,  by  way  of  retaliation,  to  bewitch  the 
man  of  Tsugaru.  It  began  by  completely  entrancing  his  senses  by  sud- 
denly showing  to  him  the  exact  scenery  of  his  own  province,  and  the 
ceremony  of  his  own  marriage ;  next,  it  made  him  see  the  houses, 
the  style  of  head-dress  there  in  vogue,  the  different  crests  there 
OBed  and  with  which  the  man  was  fiimiliar,  the  manner  of  the 
entertainment,  the  face  of  the  bride,  the  behaviour  of  the  middle-man, 
the  songs  peculiar  to  the  place,  the  dialect, — in  fact  every  thing 
in  the  way  in  which  it  would  have  presented  itself  to  him  had  he 
been  in  Tsugaru,  even  to  the  extent  of  going  through  the  ceremony 
that  takes  place  at  a  wedding.  Thus,  for  the  time  being,  the  man  was 
perfectly  bewitched  and  deluded,  and  believed  what  he  saw  to  be  a 
reahty.  If  the  fox  had  presented  to  his  sense  of  sight  scenery  other 
than  that  of  Tsugaru,  it  would  not  have  had  the  effect  of  deluding  him. 
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But  its  evincing  this  knowledge  of  the  man's  native  place,  and  its  being  able 
to  show  him  things  as  they  really  existed  in  Tsagarn,  proves  the  fox  to 
have  possessed  the  faculty  of  seeing  over,  and  aronnd,  in  all  directions, 
that  is,  to  have  possessed  Infinite  Vision.    And  to  judge  from  its  hearing 
the  voices  of  the  people  of  Tsugaru,  their  singing,  laughter,  and  so  on,  it 
must  have  possessed  Ten-  Ni-  Tmu  (the  all -hearing  ear);  from  its  knowledge 
of  the  feelings  and  desires  of  the  guests  at  the  wedding,  we  must  infer  it 
to   have  possessed    Ta'Shm-Tmu  (the  knowledge  of  the  innermost 
thoughts  of  others).     From  its  knowledge  of  the  marriage  ceremony  as 
handed  down  from  ancient  times,  we  perceive  its  possession  of  Shitfuku- 
Mei'Tmu  (the  knowledge  of  things  as  existing  in  previous  ages);  whilst 
the  fact  of  its  being  in  Hiuga,  and  thence  clearly  seeing  the  scenery  of 
Tsugaru,  which  is  over  five  hundred  Japanese  miles  distant,  proves 
also  its  possession  of  Zhin-Kiyau-Tsu  (the  knowledge  of  all   existing 
things,  also  the  powers  of  transformation  and  transmutation).     And 
even  allowing  the  fox,  racoon -faced  dog,  ourang-outang,  and  hobgoblin 
to  be  endowed  with  an  instinctive  vision  of  a  di£ferent  order  from  that 
of  human  beings,  it  would  have  been  altogether  impossible  for  this  fox 
to  have  known  all  the  circumstances  I  have  just  related,   unless  it  had 
possessed  Ten-gan^  Ten-ni,  Ta-shin,  Shiyuku-md  and  Zhin-KiyaurTstm, 
Foxes  inhabiting  countries  other  than  India,  China,  and  Japan  are  not 
thus  endowed,  and,  consequently,  have  not  the  power  of  bewitching 
people.     Many  persons  even  doubt  the  possession  of  that  fiaculty  by  the 
foxes  of  the  three  above-mentioned  countries.     But  the  diversity  is  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  different  climatic  influences  acting  on  the  same 
species.     For  instance,  take  the  difference  of  instinct  between  the  dogs 
of  our  country  and  those  from  European  countries  :  what  sagacity  and 
what  stupidity  Vithin  the  limits  of  the  same  species  I 

**  If,  then,  you  allow  that  the  fox  and  racoon-fiu^d  dog  are  endowed 
with  the  visual  powers  I  have  described,  surely  you  can  no  longer  doubt 
that  Buddha  possessed  Infinite  Vision,  and  that  of  the  purest  order. '* 

One  of  the  audience  here  interposed :  '<  I  admit  your  statement  with 
regard  to  the  power  possessed  by  the  fox  and  racoon-faced  dog  of 
seeing  through,  over,  and  around  in  all  directions  for  hundreds  and 
thousand  of  miles.  But  I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  Shiyaka  Muni 
(Buddha)  attained  to  Infinite  Vision;  for  he  was  but  an  ordinary 
mortal, — the  son  of  an  Indian  prince, — ^not  a  supernatural  being.     If  he 
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possessed  pure  Infinite  Vision,  it  is  but  natural  to  suppose  that  we 
sfaonld  have  been  similarly  endowed ;  but  as  this  is  not  the  case,  there  is 
reason  to  doubt  that  he  alone  was  so.'* 

The  priest  replied :  ''A  hundred  years  ago,  if  there  bad  been  any 
man  in  this  country  who  had  known  the  art  of  photography  or  of 
electric  telegraphy,  and  had  publicly  proclaimed  his  knowledge  to  the 
world,  no  doubt  but  that  he  would  have  forfeited  his  life  for  his 
temerity.  But  in  these  days,  when  people  have  become  enlightened, 
we  know  that  photography  and  electric  telegraphy  do  really  exist,  and 
have  ample  proofs  of  their  great  use  to  mankind  ;  and,  after  having  once 
learnt  their  origin,  and  the  theory  on  which  they  are  based,  a  child  even 
would  find  no  great  mystery  in  the  whole  matter.  It  is  the  same  with 
Infinite  Vision.  After  thoroughly  investigating  and  understanding  the 
origin  and  reason  of  it  in  its  true  sense,  all  doubts  and  suspicions  are 
dispelled.  Now,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  superiority  of  the 
imderatanding  and  intellectual  powers  generally  of  human  beings  as 
compared  vnth  those  of  all  other  animals.  If,  therefore,  we  admit  that 
&e  fox  and  racoon-faced  dog  possess  Infinite  Vision,  but  deny  that 
fitcolty  to  human  beings,  then  we  assert  the  superiority  of  those 
treatures  to  mankind.  But  knowing,  as  we  do,  that  men  are  superior  in 
intellect  and  in  reasoning  powers  to  all  other  animals,  it  follows  as  a 
natural  consequence  that  every  human  being  must  possess  the  seed 
of  Infinite  Vision.  Nevertheless,  should  it  remain  in  its  latent  state, 
without  ever  being  developed,  or  be  at  least  only  partially  so,  then  will 
the  mind  of  the  individual  be  liable  to  be  taken  possession  of  by  doubt, 
and  to  be  carried  away  by  erroneous  decisions.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
more  this  precious  faculty  becomes  developed,  the  more  easily  will 
the  fihn  which  covers  the  retina  of  the  spiritual  eye  be  removed,  and  all 
doubts  and  fears  be  dispelled  firom  our  reason.  A  Buddhist  work 
named  Gu-Skiya-Bon  makes  mention  of  four  difierent  orders  of  Infinite 
Vision,  viz.,  Cultivated  Infinite  Vision,  of  which  there  are  two  species, 
and  Instinctive  Infinite  Vision,  also  including  two  different  species.  I 
remark  on  them  as  follows : — 

"  I. — ^Natural  or  Instinctive  Infinite  Vision  is  that  order  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  fox,  racoon-faced  dog,  ourang-outang,  and  hobgoblin. 

"  n. — Cultivated  Infinite  Vision  is  that  order  with  which  human 
beings  are  endowed,   and   which   is   developed  to   a  greater  or  less 
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extent,    according  to  the  original    talent  of  the  individual,    and  to 
the   degree    of   earnestness    with    which  he  pursues    its  cultivation. 
This  last  order  of  Infinite    Vision   is  suh-divided   into    two    classes, 
viz.,  Sen-Zhiyutsu    (f|I|||gi  Magic)  and  Zen-Zhiyau  (U^i   Tranquil 
Ahstraction).     The  former  was  peculiar  to  China,  where  it  was  much 
practised  in  ancient  times.     During  the  periods  of  Riyau  and  Zhin  it 
was  more  or  less  discontinued,  and  since  that  time  the  art  has  gradually 
been  lost.     For  a  human  being  to  obtain  the  power  of  magic,   it  is 
necessary  that  he  should  cleanse  his  heart  from  all  worldly  lusts  and 
desires,  and  live  an  ascetic  life  in  some  remote  mountain  district,  where, 
removed  from  all  human  society,  existing  for  a  lengthened  time  on  the 
simplest  diet  and  breathing  the  pure  mountain  air,  his  whole  material  and 
spiritual  system  is  finally  purified,  and  so  changed  from  that  of  ordinary 
human  beings  that  he  is  enabled  to  fly  throu^  the  air  at  will,  and  to 
accomplish  and  perceive  things  which  are  beyond  the  ken  of  ordinary 
mortals.     These,  in  their  ignorance,  would  attribute  such  powers  to  the 
interference  of  demons,  or  to  some  other  supernatural  agency.     But  as 
every  human  being  possesses  the  germ  of  Infinite  Vision,  this  is  simply  to 
be  regarded  as  its  development  efiected  by  leading  a  simple  and  pure  life. 
**  As  for  Tranquil  Abstraction, — the  second  species  of  Cultivated 
Infinite    Vision,  it  is  gradually    developed    by  following  various  de- 
votional and  disciplinary  paths.    To  become  proficient  in  it,  requires  un- 
ceasing efibrt  on  the  part  of  the  devotee  to  overcome  the  Roku-Bon-Nau 
(/AiStS'  six  principal  sins  and  causes  of  sufi'ering  which  beset  the 
path    of    mankind    through    life),    viz.,    Don-Yoku    (KIS*    <^^^<36> 
covetousness) ;  Shin-ni  (^^,   anger,  indignation,   angry  passions); 
Gu-chi  (JgiJ^i  ignorance,  silliness) ;   Utagahi  (j|§,  doubt,   suspicion)  ; 
Man-shin  {^h^y  pride,  arrogance,  uncharitableness);  Ahi-Gen  (S^, 
sins  of  the  eye,  sinful  lust,  sensual  lust).     These  six  disturbing  influences 
are  constantiy  agitating  the  tranquillity  of  the  heart ;  and  until  these  are 
subdued,  the  mind  cannot  reach  that  state  which  is  necessary  for  the 
future  attainment  of  Infinite  Vision.     The  heart  of  ordinary  mortals  is  like 
unto  a  lake  whose  surface,  through  the  winds  blowing  from  one  quarter 
and  another,  is  constantly  kept  in  agitation.    An3rthing  which  may  be 
floating  thereon  is    irresistibly    wafted  to  and  fro  according  to   the 
influence  and  direction  of  the    wind  ;^-whereas    the    heart    of  one 
who  had  become  proficient  in  Tranquil  Abstraction  would  resemble  that 
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of  a  smooth  and  peaceful  lake,  whose  surface  was  freed  from  all  disturb- 
ing influences,  illustrative  of  what  the  heart  of  mankind  at  large  would 
be  if  freed  from  these  six  besetting  influences,  the  causes  of  all 
sorrow  and  misconception.  Included  under  Tranquil  Abstraction  are 
several  branches  or  disciplinary  paths  which  must  be  passed  through 
before  attaining  to  it  in  its  perfect  state.  Shi-Kuwan  (jtR,  fixed 
manifestation)  is  one  of  these,  and  includes  the  Go-Jiyau-Shin-Kuwan 
(£^iQm,  five  diflerent  methods  by  which  the  light  of  reason  is 
made  manifest  and  fixed  in  the  heart).  By  way  of  illustrating  these 
diflerent  methods,  or  paths,  I  shall  take  first  tiiat  of  Su-Soku-Kuwan 
(WLM!R>  counting  the  number  of  breath  inspirations),  in  which  the 
believer  concentrates  his  mind  on  his  inspirations  of  breath,  to  the 
annihilation  of  all  other  thoughts,  while  reclining  on  the  couch  of 
Tranquil  Abstraction.  By  perseverance  in  this  path,  the  six  besetting 
evil  influences  gradually  lose  their  hold  on  the  senses,  and  soon  the  light 
or  splendour  of  Tranquillized  Manifestation  is  diffused  throughout  the 
heart,  purifying  it  and  causing  the  light  of  reason  to  shine  within.  The 
heart  then  resembles  the  surface  of  a  lake,  where,  after  the  winds  and 
waves  have  subsided,  a  perfect  calm  reigns,  showing  the  water  in  its 
natural,  peaceful,  and  uninfluenced  condition. 

**  Another  path  is  that  of  Shin-Itsu-KiyavrSei  (iQi— i^K)  the 
natural  impulse  of  the  heart  to  remain  in  one  tranquil  state).  The  next 
path  is  termed  Kuwau-Miyau-Zhiyau  (^^^^  Tranquil  Beatitude). 
When  this  state  is  arrived  at,  all  the  desires  and  lusts  of  the  world  forever 
lose  their  hold  on  the  senses. 

**  The  next  and  final  path  which  leads  to  perfected  Tranquil  Abstrac- 
tion, in  which  is  also  included  Infinite  Vision,  is  Kuwau-Sau  (j'lS'lBt 
Reciprocal  Splendour),  by  whose  means  true  enlightenment  of  the  mind 
or  heart  becomes  apparent,  thus  showing  that  the  seed  of  Infinite 
Vision,  with  which  all  human  beings  are  endowed  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  is  nearly  developed.  This  seed,  from  being  constantly  moistened 
and  nourished  by  the  vivifying  influences  of  Tranquil  Abstraction  in  its 
various  phases,  now  assumes  the  form  of  a  matured  tree  by  the  attain- 
ment of  Infinite  Vision." 

At  this  point  one  of  the  congregation  addressed  the  priest,  saying, 
**  I  understand,  then,  that  Infinite  Vision  is  only  to  be  attained  through 
the  light  of  the  manifestation  of  tranquillized  splendour  ?" 
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The  priest,  in  reply,  said :  **  The  human  eye  sees  objects  by  borrow- 
ing the  light  of  the  sun,  moon,  or  some  artificial  light.  In  like  manner, 
the  different  paths  through  which  the  novice  must  tread  with  un- 
swerving devotion,  in  his  pursuit  of  Infinite  Vision,  grow  gradually 
brighter  by  the  rays  of  manifested  splendour  fidling  with  ever-increasing 
power  on  the  inward  spark  of  reason  the  further  he  proceeds,  until  it 
cuhninates  in  Tranquil  Abstraction  in  its  most  perfect  form,  as  a  light 
of  the  purest  and  most  overwhelming  brilliancy,  the  light,  namely,  of 
Infinite  Vision." 

"Does  everybody  then,"  said  an  interlocutor,  "possess  the  inward 
seed  of  Infinite  Vision?" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  preacher,  "every  human  being  possesses  this 
seed ;  but  whether  it  will  develope  itself  or  not,  depends  on  its 
inward  growth,  and  this  inward  growth  will  be  accelerated  or  retarded 
according  to  the  degree  of  proficiency  to  which  the  novice  attains 
in  the  different  paths  which  lead  to  perfected  Tranquil  Abstraction. 
To  admit  that  the  fox^  racoon-faced  dog,  hobgoblin  and  ourang-outang  are 
instinctively  possessed  of  the  faculty  of  Infinite  Vision,  while  we  at  the 
same  time  assume  that  human  beings  are  endowed  with  an  intellect  of 
a  much  higher  order,  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  demonstration  of  the 
possession  by  mankind  of  the  seed  of  Infinite  Vision,  and  that  of 
a  superior  order,  viz.,  the  order  attained  to  through  the  various  paths 
leading  to  Tranquil  Abstraction.  Infinite  Vision  is,  therefore,  of  two 
orders, — Instinctive  Infinite  Vision,  the  faculty  characteristic  of  the 
animals  before- mentioned  and  which  is  limited  to  a  certain  extent,  for 
they  can  only  see  and  perceive  things  that  are  within  a  radius  of 
one  thousand  miles,  and  not  beyond,  and  Cultivated  Infinite  Vision, 
which  is  gradually  developed  by  the  inward  growth  of  the  seed, 
through  the  different  phases  leading  to  tranquil  abstraction,  and 
can  see  clearly  for  ten  thousand  miles.  Even  in  this  order,  however, 
there  are  different  classes,  some  developed  to  a  greater  degree  of 
perfection  than  others.  To  some,  100,000  miles,  to  others  1,000,000 
miles  or  a  portion  of  paradise  may  be  visible,  or  the  San-Zen- Gai 
(H^5J^»  three  thousand  worlds,  or  spheres)  or  the  Jiju-Pau-Kai 
("f"^^'  all  surrounding  worlds,  or  worlds  on  all  sides).  Truly,  great 
are  the  differences  of  endowment.  There  are  worlds  other  than  our 
world,  and  others  besides  these,  innumerable ;  but  all  are  manifest  to 
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Infinite  Vision.  The  most  superior  order  of  Infinite  Vision  to  which 
ever  mortal  attained,  was  that  which  was  reached  by  Buddha — Shiyaka 
Muni — alone.  He,  from  his  youth  upward,  saw  that  life  presented  no 
tangible  realities.  All  was  false  and  illusive ;  so,  relinquishing  all  vice 
md  all  so-called  earthly  pleasures,  he  devoted  himself  with  unswerving 
effort  to  the  attainment  of  true  knowledge ;  and,  by  steadfastly  pursu- 
ing the  various  paths  leading  to  Tranquil  Abstraction,  finally  attained 
to  Infinite  Vision,  i.e.  to  Omniscience. 
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ASIATIC  SOCIETY  OF  JAPAN. 


A  General  Mcotinf^  of  the  above  Society  was  held  at  the  Shfiheiknwan,  Seidd, 
T6kiy6,  on  Tueflday,  11th  March.  The  Bev.  Dr.  Syle,  President  of  the  Society, 
occupied  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  general  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Recording  Secretary  announced  the  election  of  Mr.  E.  Enipping,  Dr- 
Wagener,  and  Dr.  George  A.  Leland,  as  members  of  the  Society,  also  of  Mr.  J.  L. 
Hodges  as  Recording  Secretary  for  Yokohama,  and  of  Mr.  J.  Bisset  as  a  Member  of 
Council  for  Yokohama. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Librarian,  Mr.  Dixon  announced  the  receipt  of  the 
following : — Transactions  of  the  German  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  Parts  15  and  16, 
1878 ;  American  Oriental  Society,  Report  of  Proceedings,  May,  1878 ;  Bulletin  de 
la  Soci6t6  de  la  Geographic,  September  1878;  Celestial  Empire,  Vol.  XTT.,  Nos. 
6,  6,  7  and  8, 1879 ;  Index  to  Japan  Mail  and  Times  for  1878 ;  Transactions  of  the 
Russian  Geographical  Society;  Chinese  Recorder,  September,  October,  1878; 
Austrian  Monthly  Sheet  for  the  Orient,  15th  January,  1879 ;  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  for  January,  1879 ;  Dictionary  of  English  and  Ji^Mmese, 
by  Messrs.  Satow  and  Ishibashi,  Second  Edition,  presented  to  the  Society  by  Mr. 
Satow ;  Report  on  the  Second  Year's  Progress  of  the  Survey  of  the  Oil  Lands  of 
Japan,  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Lyman,  presented  by  General  6tori. 

Professor  Atkinson  asked  leave  to  present  to  the  Society  some  further  analyses 
of  the  Tdkiyd  drinking  waters.  At  the  reading  of  his  former  paper  on  that  subject, 
he  regretted  that  there  had  been  no  time  to  examine  more  thoroughly  the  surface 
waters  from  a  greater  number  of  places.  Since  that  time  a  number  of  new 
analyses  of  water  taken  from  a  great  many  different  points  of  the-  city  had 
been  made,  and  a  glance  at  the  experimental  numbers  would  show  that  they 
varied  very  much,  for  while  some  would  be  seen  to  be  unfitted  for  drinking 
purposes,  others  were  of  veiy  good  quality.  He  also  wished  to  present  an 
analyses  of  the  water  of  the  hot  spring  of  Yumoto,  at  the  foot  of  the  Hakon6 
pass,  made  by  Mr.  Euhara,  Assistant  in  the  Laboratory  of  the  T6kiyd  Daigaku. 
The  remarkable  pomt  about  this  water  was  the  fact  that  it  contained  traces  of 
boracic  acid,  probably  in  the  form  of  borax.  Dr.  Martin  had  previously  published 
analyses  of  the  water  of  various  points  of  the  Kiga  valley,  as  far  down  as  Tdnosawa, 
but  had  not  mentioned  the  presence  of  boracic  acid,  nor  had  Dr.  Geerts  in  his 
recently  published  compilation,  *'  Les  produits  de  la  Nature  Japonaise  et  Chinoise," 
given  any  proofs  of  its  existence  in  the  Mineral  Waters  of  Japan.  Captain 
Descharmes,  in  describing  the  waters  of  Eusatsu,  mentioned  the  existence  of  borax, 
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bat  as  his  infommtion  was  entirely  derived  from  Japanese  acconnts,  its  existence 
could  not  be  accepted  as  proved  without  further  confirmation.  It  would  require 
many  careful  experiments  before  it  could  be  said  that  sufficient  boracic  acid  ex- 
isted in  this  water  to  be  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  country,  but  it  would  be 
worth  while  to  make  a  careful  chemical  examination  of  the  many  hot  springs, 
solfataras  and  fumaroUes,  which  exist  in  this  country.  The  temperature  of  the 
spring  was  found  to  be  46.1  degrees  C,  whereas  Dr.  Martin  found  it  to  be  only  41 
degrees  G. 

The  President  expressed  a  hope  that  what  Mr.  Atkinson  had  done  in  analysis 
would  help  this  great  city  to  get  a  supply  of  pure  water,  the  first  necessity  of 
health. 

Captain  J.  M.  James  read  his  translation  of  a  Buddhist  sermon  of  the  present 
day,  entitled  *'  A  Discourse  on  Infinite  Vision  as  attained  to  by  Buddha." 

The  President,  after  thanking  Captain  James  for  presenting  the  Society 
with  his  able  translation  on  a  subject  so  novel  and  interesting,  referred  to  the 
strangeness  of  the  fact  that  the  discourse  began  with  the  statement  of  an  objection, 
to  the  extreme  courtesy  which  was  displayed  throughout  it,  and  to  the  strong 
resemblance  of  its  theories  to  clairvoyance,  which  was  also  found  in  China.  The 
metaphysical  acuteness  which  it  exhibited  was  quite  remarkable.  Tlio  combina- 
tion in  Buddhism  of  the  devotional  and  metaphysical  elements  was  striking. 

Mr.  Satow  congratulated  the  Society  upon  the  fact  of  the  subject  of  Japanese 
Buddhism  having  been  taken  up  by  one  of  its  members.  It  was  well  known  that 
new  Buddhist  sects  had  been  founded  in  Japan,  and  it  would  bo  highly  interesting 
if  some  one  would  make  a  comparison  between  the  religion  as  it  existed  in  Japan 
and  China.  About  certain  of  the  original  sects,  more  was  to  be  learnt  in  Japan  than 
in  China  itself,  in  consequence  of  their  having  died  out  in  the  latter  country.  The 
whole  subject  of  Buddhism  was  so  vast,  and  the  quantity  of  books  that  must  bo 
studied  so  great,  that  a  single  individual  could  scarcely  hope  to  master  the  whole. 
It  would  be  a  good  plan  for  students  to  divide  the  sects  among  them,  and  for  each 
to  work  out  one  or  two  thoroughly.  The  history  of  Buddhism  in  Japan  would  also 
be  of  great  interest,  as  well  as  the  mythical  account  of  its  introduction. 

Captain  James  was  quite  of  Mr.  Satow's  opinion.  If  some  of  the  students  of 
Japanese  took  up  some  subject  such  as  Buddhism  and  Shintdism,  and  each  took  a 
sect,  much  valuable  information  might  be  brought  to  light. 

The  President  asked  what  were  the  characteristic  differences  of  this  Monto  sect. 

Captain  James  answered  that  their  chief  object  of  adoration  was  Amida  Buddha, 
the  deification  of  a  principle,  and  corresponding  to  our  Almighty. 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Wright  asked  if  the  followers  of  the  Nichiren  sect  did  not 
worship  the  image  of  Nichiren. 

Capt.  James  replied  that  he  was  not  aware  that  they  worshipped  the  image  of 
Nichiren  (which  is  generally  placed  above  and  overlooking  the  altar),  but  that  on 
certain  occasions  when  it  was  unveiled  the  congregation  would  make  their  obei- 
sance to  it,  and  at  the  same  time  repeat  their  doctrinal  prayer,  as  an  act  not  of 
worship  but  of  reverence. 
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In  answer  to  fnrfcber  qnestions,  Captain  James  stated  that  Niehiren  was  bora 
at  Eominato,  in  £6shft,  A.D.  1222,  and  died  at  the  temple  of  Ikegami,  in  the 
province  of  Mnsashi,  A.D.  1282,  aged  60  years.  Also  with  regard  to  the  idols 
worshipped  by  the  different  sects,  Capt.  James  enumerated  the  following : — 

1st. — Ten-dai-sh^  use  as  their  Honzon  (or  principal  object  of  adoration)  the 
image  of  Shaka-Muni,  Buddha. 

2nd.~Shin-gon-shfl,  that  of  Dai-niehi-Niyo-rai,  the  great  Son-principle  of 
universal  light. 

8rd. — Jddoshfl,  \   These  three  sects  are  termed  Nembntsn  shfi,  and 

4th. — Ikkd-shfi,  I     use  the  idol  of  Amida  Bntsn,   or  the  Supreme 

6th. — JisshA,  J      Being. 

6th. — The  Nichi-ren  Hokke-shA  use  no  particular  idol,  their  chief  object  of 
adoration  being  contained  in  other  doctrinal  law. 

^e  then  said,  that  as  Buddhism  was  such  an  interesting  and  inexhaustible 
subject  for  study,  it  would  be  desirable,  in  order  to  get  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  different  sects  in  Japan,  for  missionaries  to  make  a  special  study 
of  the  different  sects  of  Buddhism  and  their  doctrines,  making  this  one  of  their 
chief  means  for  the  study  of  the  Japanese  language  and  literature.  This  knowledge 
so  acquired  and  the  insight  thereby  attained  into  the  thoughts  and  methods  of 
reasoning  of  the  mass  of  the  Japanese  population,  could  not  fail  to  increase  their 
usefulness  in  promoting  the  object  for  which  they  had  come  to  this  country. 
Without  such  knowledge  how  could  it  be  possible  for  them  to  argue  with  and  com- 
bat the  deeply  rooted  opinions  of  the  largest  religion  in  the  world,  numbering 
500,000,000  souls,  and  one  of  the  oldest  established? 
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WASAUBIYAUWE,^    THE    JAPANESE    GULLIVER. 


By  B.  H.  Chamberlain,  Esq. 


(Read  April  10,  1879,) 
A  short  time  ago,  while  turning  over  some  dusty  volumes  in  an  old 
book-stall  here  in  Yedo,  I  lighted,  in  one  of  the  dustiest  of  them,  on  a 
picture  of  a  little  man  seated  on  a  table,  and  being  gazed  at  by  a 
company  of  giants, — apparently  some  Gulliver  in  Brobdingnag.  This 
easy  guess  was  proved  by  a  reference  to  the  letter- press  to  be  correct. 
Wasaubiyauwe,  the  hero  of  the  book,  makes,  like  our  English  Gulliver, 
a  number  of  journeys  to  lands  unvisited  by  other  travellers  before  or 
since.  He  does  not  find  any  Lilliput,  it  is  true,  nor  any  Laputa.  But 
lie  goes  to  the  Land  of  Perennial  Youth  and  Life,  to  the  Land  of 
Endless  Plenty,  to  the  Land  of  Shams,  to  the  Land  of  Followers  of  the 
Antique,  to  the  Land  of  Paradoxes,  and,  finally,  to  the  Land  of  the 
Giants, — to  Brobdingnag.  Though  in  four  volumes,  the  work  is  quite 
a  short  one,  Japanese  volumes  often  consisting,  as  the  members  of  this 
Society  well  know,  of  but  a  few  pages.  I  have,  nevertheless,  not  found 
it  convenient  to  translate  the  whole.  Some  of  the  journeys, — especially 
fliat  to  the  Land  of  the  Antique, — would  be  hard  to  make  generally 
intelligible,  even  with  an  array  of  notes  and  comments  quite  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  merits  of  the  work  in  question.  The  easiest,  as  well 
M  the  most  pleasing,  sections  are  the  first  and  the  last, — the  journeys, 
viz.,  to  the  Land  of  Perennial  Life  and  to  the  Land  of  the 
Qiants, — a  translation  of  which,  therefore,  forms  the  following  paper. 
Kothing  has  been  omitted  but  a  few  Hnes  in  the   middle  of  the  first 

^1il^^|j$:  %  standing  for  Japan,  and  ^  for  the  name  of  the 
philosopher  Chwang  Tsze,  while  the  two  remaining  oharaoters  form,  as  it  were, 
a  tezmination  indicating  a  name,  the  author  indicates  by  his  title  the  nature 
of  the  work, — a  Japanese  adaptation  of  Chwang  Tsze's  method  of  teaching  by 
Psiable  and  Bimile. 
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section ;  and  the  version  is  as  literal  as  the  divergent  genius  of  the 
English  and  Japanese  idioms  will  permit.  The  original,  which  hears 
date  1774,  has  no  particular  importance  or  celebrity,  beyond  that  of 
having  suggested  to  the  well-known  novelist  Bakin  his  work  of  a 
somewhat  similar  nature,  styled  (in  imitation  of  the  present  one) 
"  Musaubiyauwe."  But  both  treatment  and  tendency  are  so  peculiarly 
Japanese  that,  as  a  specimen  of  the  modem  didactic  literature,  it  has 
seemed  to  me  that  the  members  of  this  Society  might  like  to  while  away 
an  hour  in  the  company  of  this  obscure  Oriental  Swift,  who,  if  not 
endowed  with  the  graphic  humour  of  his  western  prototype,  is  at  least 
free  from  that  prototype's  disgusting  coarseness. 
The  text  is  as  follows : 

THE  LAND  OF  PERENNIAL  LIFE.» 
While  the  world  was  at  peace  and  not  a  ripple  stirred  within 
the  Four  Seas,  there  lived  at  Nagasaki,  in  the  province  of  Hizen, 
one  Shikaiya  Wasaubiyauwe.  From  father-  to  son,  the  family 
had  carried  on  a  brisk  trade  in  foreign  merchandise,  and  Wasaubi- 
yauwe's  household  of  ten  persons  passed  their  days  in  all  prosperity. 
Like  the  rest  of  the  Nagasaki  folk,  he  was  a  fellow  who  had  his  wits 
about  him,  could  interlard  his  Japanese  with  chitig,  chang,  cliong  when 
conversing  with  Chinamen  and  Hollanders,  and  was  quite  aware  of  his 
dignity  as  the  head  of  a  household  of  more  than  eight  souls.'  On 
reaching  his  forty-eighth  year,  he  handed  over  the  business  to  his  only 
son  Shiyuzau,  and  built  himself  a  little  retreat  a  couple  of  hundred  yards 
from  the  family  dwelling,  where  he  lived  at  ease,  with  a  lad  called 
Chiyaumatsu*  to  cook  his  rice  for  him.     Having  always  been  addicted  to 

2  /j>^^.  The  idea  of  such  a  land  appears  to  have  heen  introduced  into 
China  with  Buddhism,  and  Japan  would  seem  to  have  heen  at  one  time  looked  npon 
as  the  land  in  question.  Whether  the  name  of  Fnzhiyama  (sometimes  written 
/j^?B  lli)  g*'^®  'i^®  *<^  *^®  notion,  or  whether  the  notion  gave  rise  to  the  name,  it 
would  be  hard  to  tell.  The  latter  part  of  the  Take-tori  Mono-gatari,  a  oelebiaied 
Japanese  classic  of  the  10th  century,  turns  upon  this  reading  of  the  name  of  the 
great  volcano. 

8  Households  were  anciently  of  three  classes, — those  consisting  of  three,  those  of 
five,  and  those  of  eight  or  more  members.  The  latter  class  naturally  received  a 
greater  extent  of  ground  at  the  annual  redistribution  of  fields.  This  system  has 
long  been  in  abeyance,  but  the  terms  deriving  from  it  still  subsist. 

4^:^,  the  common  book-name  for  servant  lads. 
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angling,  he  would  go  out  day  after  day  and  night  after  night  on  to  the 
beach  and  fish ;  and,  later  on,  having  learnt  to  manage  a  boat  properly, 
be  would  leave  Chiyaomatsn  to  take  care  of  the  hoase,  and  go  out  in  the 
boat  by  himself  after  the  only  sport  he  had  any  love  for,  holding  an  oar 
in  one  hand  and  his  rod  in  the  other,  with  a  face  on  him  like 
Taikoubau,"  only  with  a  crooked  hook  to  his  line  instead  of  a  straight 
one. 

Well !  it  was  when  the  eighth  moon  was  at  the  fall,  that  Wasanbi- 
yaawe,  bethinking  himself  that,  as  this  was  the  *  night  of  the  year  he 
was  likfely  to  see  visitors  come  pouring  in  with  their  most  genteel  airs, 
determined  to  escape  the  nuisance,  and  set  off  alone  before  dark  in  his 
little  craft.  So,  as  he  floated  hither  and  thither,  swiftly  from  beyond 
the  eastern  billows,  which  she  spanned  like  a  golden  bridge,  uprose  the 
oft-sung  moon,  fresh- washed  in  the  salt  sea  waves.  Beautiful  as  a 
picture,  glowed  the  breakers  in  the  offing  and  the  pine-trees  upon  the 
strand,  while  the  moonbeams  glided  from  twig  to  twig  like  to  an  hare  ^ 
coursing  upon  the  waves, — a  scene  which  (since  we  need  not  make 
good  our  words !)  was  worth  a  thousand,  was  worth  two  thousand 
pieces  of  gold.®  So  thought  Wasaubiyauwe,  as  he  hummed  to  himself 
the  lines — 

**  All  the  delights  of  the  four  seasons  are  summed  np  in  the  moon : 

"  From  of  old  the  bard  sings  but  of  the  autumn,''^ 

and,  as  he  hummed  them,  did  not  notice  how  fsa  he  was  drifting  from 
the  shore.  He  had  rowed  out  to  sea  about  a  league,  carelessly  angling  and 
moon-gazing,  when  a  bank  of  clouds,  black  enough,  one  would  imagine, 

'^&M>  A  celebrated  tactician  of  the  JQ  dynasty  in  China.  He  took  to 
fishing  in  his  old  age  merely  as  a  means  of  avoiding  contact  with  the  world,  and 
naed  a  straight  piece  of  metal  as  a  hook. 

<The  eighth  moon,  when  at  the  full,  is  supposed  to  far  surpass  in  beauty  all 
the  other  moons  of  the  year.  It  answers  to  our  harvest-moon.  This  fall-moon 
was  made  the  occasion  of  nmnerous  elegant  and  literary  assemblies,  where  verses 
were  composed  and  other  refined  pleasures  indulged  in. 

7  The  Chinese  and  Japanese  place  a  hare  in  the  moon  instead  of  our  traditional 
•*  man.^^ 

8  A  recollection  of  the  lines  by  the  Chinese  poet  }Kfij{,  saying : 

*  Lines  by  the  Chinese  poet  jft^f^. 
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for  a  vampire  ^°  to  choose  for  his  chariot,  loomed  up  from  behind  the 
western  mountain-ridge,  while  the  sighing  gust  foretold  the  coming  rain. 
So,  saying  to  himself,  **  No  loitering  in  this  fickle  autumn  weather,"" 
Wasaubiyauwe  set  to  work  again  with  the  oars  to  make  the  best  of  his 
way  home.  But  heavier  and  heavier  feU  the  rain ;  a  gust  ripped  the 
sail  in  two  and  Iftoke  the  mast,  and  away  and  away,  far  out  to  sea,  sped 
the  little  craft,  as  if  borne  on  fleetest  wings.  Fighting  for  dear  hfe,  and 
utterly  bewildered,  Wasaubiyauwe  rowed  on,  now  to  the  right  hand  and 
now  to  the  left.  But,  meanwhile,  the  moon  had  withdrawn  behind  the 
clouds.  No  landmark  was  anywhere  to  be  seen  amid  the  inky  darkness. 
East  and  West  had  become  indistinguishable,  and  the  poor  man  knew 
not  in  what  direction  to  endeavour  to  urge  on  his  boat.  His  arms  were 
exhausted  ;  his  strength  had  given  in ;  and,  seeing  that  there  was 
nothing  more  to  be  done,  he  nerved  himself  to  face  the  future  with  the 
knowledge  that,  even  should  he  escape  with  his  life,  it  would  only  be  in 
order  to  be  cast  on  some  unknown  island.  He  therefore  crossed  his 
legs  to  await  the  will  of  Heaven,  baled  out  the  water  from  time  to  time, 
and  sat  watching  for  the  break  of  day,  leaving  his  future  in  the  hands  of 
fiate  and  of  the  winds.  But  louder  and  louder  blew  the  tempest,  while 
the  boat  sped  on  towards  shores  unknown, — was  it  for  hundreds  of 
leagues  ?  was  it  for  thousands  of  leagues  ?  was  he  awake,  or  was  he 
dreaming  ? 

Meanwhile,  daylight  reappeared,  and  a  reddish  tint  overspread 
what  seemed  to  be  the  East.  But  there  came  not  the  least  pause  in  the 
violence  of  the  wind  and  rain.  The  sea  was  a  mass  of  white  foaming 
waves  like  mountains  of  snow.  Whither  he  was  going  he  could  not  tell, 
and  the  sun  set  upon  his  bewilderment.  In  this  manner  did  three  days 
and  three  nights  pass  by,  after  which  time  the  rain  and  wind  abated, 
and  the  morning  sun  rose  up  in  ruddy  splendour.  But  Wasaubiyauwe 
could  see  that  he  was  far  away  from  the  land  of  Japan.     The  appearance 

^^I  know  not  how  to  render  the  original  nuye  (|@)«  ^^  ^  ^d  to  be  a 
creature  possessing  the  head  of  a  monkey,  the  body  of  a  racoon-faced  dog,  the  tail  of 
a  serpent,  and  the  limbs  of  a  tiger,  while  its  name  is  taken  from  its  cry  '*  nw-ye.** 
There  is  a  celebrated  story  of  the  destruction  by  Gen  Saiimi  Torimasa  of  a  nuye 
which  attacked  the  person  of  the  Mikado  Konoye-Ifi.  [See  the  Nou  entitled 
*'  Nuye  "  and  the  "  Hcike  Mono- g atari.''] 

^  A  Japanese  proverb  says :  ♦*  There  are  two  fickle  things :  the  heart  of 
man,  and  tho  nntumn  skv." 
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of  the  ocean  and  the  fashion  of  the  sky  were  altered,  nor  was  there 
anywhere  to  he  discovered  the  trace  of  an  island  or  of  a  monntain.  So 
on  he  drifted  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves,  patting  ont  his  hook, 
£rom  time  to  time,  to  catch  a  fish,  which  he  would  devour  raw  after  the 
manner  of  the  Ahhot  Shiyufiknwan.^ 

Thus  he  dwelt  upon  the  ocean  for  ahout  the  space  of  three  months, 
hat  without  heing  ahle  to  count  either  the  days  or  the  numher  of  myriads 
of  leagues  that  he  had  drifted.  And,  as  he  floated  on,  he  came  to  what 
was  evidently  the  Sea  of  Mud,  of  which  he  had  heard  tell,  where  there 
blows  no  wind  and  rise  no  waves,  and  where  no  fish  would  take  his 
hook.  In  this  manner,  ten  days  passed  by,  during  which  his  strength 
oozed  away,  and  he  lay  on  his  back  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat  awaiting 
his  latter  end,  when,  just  as  the  sound  of  his  prayers  to  Buddha  was 
growing  faint,  and  it  seemed  as  if  any  moment  might  be  the  last,  lo !  as 
in  a  dream,  there  came  wafted  to  his  nostrils  a  perfumed  Eastern  breeze, 
which  he  no  sooner  felt,  than  his  spirits  revived,  and  he  was  himself  once 
more.  *<  Strange  1''  thought  he,  and,  raising  his  head,  glanced  round 
the  horizon,  where  there  stood  forth  in  the  far  distance  a  mighty  island, 
the  breeze  from  which,  every  time  it  touched  him,  gave  him  sensations  of 
indescribable  delight.  Full  of  joy,  therefore,  he  determined  to  make  for 
this  island ;  his  hands,  as  they  managed  the  oars,  recovered  a  degree  of 
strength  that  had  not  been  theirs  for  the  last  twenty  days ;  the  nearer  he 
drew  to  the  land,  the  higher  rose  his  spirits ;  his  voice  began  to  keep 
time  with  the  oars  ;  and,  after  about  half  a  day's  exertion,  he  reached 
the  land  in  safety. 

His  first  care,  on  stepping  on  shore,  was  to  look  around  him  for 
the  means  of  satisfying  his  long  pent  up  craving  for  a  drink  of  water ; 
and  he  soon  found  a  spring  of  an  unknown  kind  of  water,  fragrant 
exceedingly,  and  red  in  color.  Not  without  hesitation  did  he  take  some 
of  it  up  in  the  palm  of  his  hand.  But  one  draught  sufficed  to  show  him 
how  sweet  it  tasted ;  nor  had  it  scarcely  been  quaffed  down  before  it 
interpenetrated  every  vital  part,  giving  strength  aUd  firmness  to  the 
whole  frame,  satisfying  in  a  moment  the  pangs  of  hunger  that  had  been 


"See  the  Nou  entitled  *' 8hiyu9ikuwa9i''  {^%)  and  the  ''Heike  Mono- 
gatari.**  •  Shiyunkuwan,  who  was  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Hofu-shiyau-zhi  in 
Eiyanto,  was  implicated  in  an  intrigue  against  the  powerful  house  of  Tahira,  and 
banished  to  the  islet  of  Kikuwaigashima  in  the  year  1177. 
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accomulating  for  bo  many  months,  and  making  him  fed  more  robasi 
than  he  had  ever  felt  before.  *•  What  god,"  thought  he,  "  can  have  come 
**  to  my  rescue  ?  Is  this  China,  or  is  it  Japan,  or  is  it  India  ?  I  must 
**  make  enquiries."  So  he  cUmbed  up  a  great  embankment,  and,  looking 
down  on  the  scene  that  opened  out  beneath  him,  saw  that  both  the 
vegetation,  the  fashion  of  the  dwelling-houses,  and  the  general  aspect  of 
the  country  were  altogether  different  to  those  of  his  native  land, — and 
not  only  different,  but  vastly  more  beautiful.  And,  as  he  gazed  around 
him  in  bewilderment,  a  crowd  of  men  and  women  came  pouring  out  of 
the  town  and  soon  surrounded  him,  viewing  him  with  evident  surprise, 
and  talking  to  each  other  in  an  unknown  tongue.  No  !  this  could  never 
be  Japan  I  neither  were  the  people  like  those  of  Yezo  or  of  Loochoo. 
Surely  it  must  be  either  Nanking  or  Peking  that  was  the  abode  of  all  this 
splendour.  So,  as  he  had  always  been  proud  of  his  fluency  in  Chinese, 
he  put  on  his  most  genteel  tone  of  voice,  and  began  questioning  the 
natives  in  ching,  chang,  chong.  But  their  faces  plainly  showed  that  not 
a  word  did  they  comprehend ;  and  all  the  while  the  crowd,  like  crows 
gathered  round  an  owl,^  continued  to  jabber  away  in  a  language  that 
was  neither  Chinese,  nor  Dutch,  nor  anything  else  of  which  Wasaubi- 
yauwe  could  make  out  one  syllable.  He  was,  therefore,  in  despair  and 
at  his  wit's  end.  But  just  then  five  or  six  persons,  apparently  officials, 
came  forth,  and,  after  holding  counsel  together,  seemed  to  send  to  fetch 
some  one.  Only  a  short  time  elapsed  before  there  came,  pushing  aside 
the  crowd,  a  man  of  about  forty  years  of  age,  with  his  head  unshaven 

[after  the  ancient  Chinese  fashion] ,  who,  making  his  way  to  whore 

Wasaubiyauwo  stood,  thus  addressed  him  in  the  Chinese  tongue : 

"  What  is  your  worship's  country,  and  what  fate  has  driven  you  to 

*'  these  shores?" 

To  which  Wasaubiyauwe,  also  speaking  in  Chinese,  made  answer : 

*'  I  am  a  native  of  Nagasaki  in  Great  Japan,  and  have  been  blown 

•*  hither  against  my  will  by  the  violence  of  the  wind.     Pray  tell  me 

"  what  country  this  may  be." 

Upon  this,  his  interlocutor  clapped  his  hands,  and  cried  :     **  Is  it 

"  possible  ?     Well  I  you  are  a  waif  from  a  distant  land  !     But  you  are 

^Thia  refers  to  the  method  of  catching  birds  called  dzuku-biki.  An  owl  is 
placed  on  a  stand  in  the  middle  of  a  wood,  where  the  surrounding  twigs  have  been 
covered  with  bird-lime ;  by  which  means  are  secured  all  the  birds  who  come  to 
look  (and,  according  to  the  belief  of  the  Japanese,  jeer  at,)  the  stranger. 
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"  foriunate  as  well.  This  country  is  one  of  which  you  cannot  bat  have 
**  heard  tell :  it  is  the  Land  of  Perennial  Youth  and  Life.  It  is  divided 
"  from  the  shores  of  the  Middle  Flowery  Kingdom  by  a  distance  of  fifty 
*'  or  sixty  thousand  leagues,  nor  is  it  within  the  power  of  any  man  to 
*'  reach  it  unless  endowed  with  special  knowledge.  Like  yourself,  I, 
'*  who  now  stand  speaking  to  you,  came  originally  from  abroad.  I  am 
*'he  who,  in  the  world  of  mortals,  bore  the  name  of  Jiyofdku,^*  and 
"  served  Shikuwautei,"  king  of  Shiu,^^  in  China.  This  Shikuwautei,  who 
**  was  a  violent  and  foolish  prince,  chose  to  institute  a  search  for  the 
*'  Elixir  of  Life.  The  task  devolved  upon  me ;  and,  after  many  dangers 
*'  and  troubles,  I  finally  managed  to  reach  this  place.  But  considering 
*'  that,  even  were  I. to  return  with  the  Elixir,  a  prolonged  service  under 
**  so  unrighteous  a  prince  as  was  Shikuwautei  could  scarcely  end  otherwise 
*'  than  in  unhappiness,  I  at  once  determined  to  remain  where  I  was ;  and 
**  here  I  have  been  ever  since,  living  on  during  several  hundreds  of  years 
**  without  the  slightest  deterioration  either  in  my  physical  powers  or  in 
**  my  appearance.  If  you  will  elect  to  pursue  the  same  course,  you  may 
**  prolong  for  ever  a  life  that  is  subject  to  no  maladies,  while,  even 
"  supposing  it  to  be  your  desire  to  return  to  the  land  of  your  birth, 
*'  you  will  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  do  so  across  all  this  vast 
*<  expanse  of  ocean.  So  you  had  better  make  up  your  mind  to  remain 
«  among  us." 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  most  courteous  speech,  Wasaubiyauwe,  in 
his  turn,  clapped  his  hands,  and  exclaimed  :  **  What,  my  lord  1  are  you 
"  the  far-famed  Jiyofuku  ?  Happy,  indeed,  am  I  to  be  driven  to  the 
**  shores  of  this  Land  of  Perennial  Youth  and  Life, — a  land  of  which  I 
**  had,  doubtless,  heard  men  speak,  but  to  whose  actual  existence  I  had 
"  never  given  credence.  Wherefore  should  I  think  of  returning  to  my 
"  native  country  in  the  mortal  world  ?  " 

At  the  sight  of  Wasaubiyauwe's  joy,  Jiyofuku  grew  more  and 
more  delighted,  and  remarking  that,  as  Japan  was  the  nearest  country 
to  his  own  old  home,  he  felt  all  the  more  particularly  drawn  towards  the 
new-comer,  led  him  off  to  his  own  house,  where,  as  guest  or  dependant, 
Wasaubiyauwe  spent  the  next  two  or  three  hundred  years. 

^*  (^  JS*  ^>bin^o  legend  says  that  this  worthy  came  over  to  Japan  with  a 
train  of  a  thousand  lads  and  a  thousand  »Tifti<^^^ff  to  search  for  the  elixir  of  life. 

"^1«-        "HI. 
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The  chief  feature  of  life  in  this  conntry  was,  as  Wasanbiysowd 
observed,  the  absence  both  of  deaths  and  of  births.  One  death  mighty 
indeed,  occor  once  in  every  thousand  or  couple  of  thousand  years,  and 
would  be  compensated  by  one  birth.  But  this  was  only  a  rare  exception 
among  the  many  myriads  of  inhabitants,  all  of  whom  presented  tiie 
appearance  of  being  about  forty  years  of  age,^^  and  were  all,  both  men  and 
women,  free  from  every  kind  of  sickness.  The  seasons,  too,  were 
perfect ;  the  succession  of  breezes  and  of  rains  all  that  could  be  desired ; 
the  crops  good  and  plentiful, — altogether  a  truly  happy  land.  Every 
household  kept  its  stud  of  storks,^  just  as  in  Japan  people  keep  oxen 
and  horses,  using  them  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  also  for  travelling 
about,  in  which  latter  case  they  would  deck  the  creature  out  with  a 
variety  of  trappings,  and  then  jump  on  its  back  and  fly  about. 
Wasaubiyauwe,  as  he  became  used  to  the  country  manners,  naturally 
got  into  the  habit  of  stork-riding,  and  would  go  flying  about  on 
stork-back  every  day  with  a  numerous  troop  of  friends  to  inspect  all  the 
sights  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Among  many  others,  must  specially  be  mentioned  the  Peach-Tree 
Mountain,  situated  two  leagues  to  the  East  of  the  city,  and  ten  times  as 
high  as  the  Peach  Mountain  at  Fushimi,"  covered  with  red  and  white 
blossoms  as  lovely  as  they  were  fragrant.  At  its  base  was  the  gayest 
imaginable  medley  of  houses  of  entertainment  and  of  theatre  tea-houses, 
forming  a  perfect  vista  of  roofs  and  towers,*^  while  the  drums  of  the 
theatres  and  the  guitars  of  the  tea-houses  made  a  merrier  noise  than  the 
Dautonbori  at  Ohosaka,  the  Yodeu  at  Eiyauto,  the  Eobiki-Ohiyau^  at 

17  After  the  completion  of  the  fortieth  year,  old  age  is  suppose  to  commence. 

^The  stork  is  the  chief  emblem  of  long  life. 

^The  peach  tree  is  a  fayourite  of  the  elyes,  and  emblematical  of  long  life. 
Fushimi  is  a  suburb  of  Eiyauto. 

*>No  English  word  exactly  corresponds  to  the  original  here  translated  as 
*  tower.*  The  yagura^  as  it  was  called  (for  it  has  almost  disappeared  dnring  the 
last  three  or  four  years),  was  a  square  room  perched  on  the  roof  of  a  theatre,  and 
forming  the  visible  sign  of  its  license  as  such.  It  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
used  by  the  beaters  of  the  drums,  but  in  later  days  it  had  become  simply 
ornamental,  or,  rather,  symboUc. 

^Dautonbori,  Todeu,  and  Eobild-Ghiyau  are  the  names  of  streets  famous  for 
theh:  theatres.  That  in  the  Eobiki-Chiyaa,  however,  no  longer  remains,  having 
been  removed,  first  to  Asakusa,  and  then  to  Shimabara  in  Tsukiji,  the  present 
Foreign  Concession. 
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Yedo,  and  the  Miyazhima*'  and  Eonpira*"  fairg  all  put  together.  There 
were  eozgurors  doing  the  butterfly  trick,  and  striking  stones  and  taming 
them  into  sheep ;  raree-shows,  where  a  man  woald  make  a  pony  come 
oat  of  a  pampkin,  or  else  blow  a  whiff  of  tobacco  into  the  shape  of  his 
own  figare ;  qaack-medicine  vendors  with  their  gabble  flowing  ceaseless 
as  the  stream  throagh  the  valley;  peep-shows  with  signboards  showing 
garments  hang  upon  a  willow-tree,^  and  bidding  you  enter  to  behold  a 
luckless  wight  who,  for  having  in  at  former  state  of  existence  caused  the 
death  of  a  toad,  had  been  born  as  a  toad  himself  in  this ;  and,  all  the 
time,  each  showman,  with  his  handkerchief  dapperly  twisted  round  his 
bead,  and  crying  out :  '^  Walk  in  to  see  this  famous  sight !  walk  in  to 
*<see  this  famous  sight!"  On  the  other  side  was  a  theatre  (price  of 
entrance-ticket  ten  mon  ^  only)  into  which  you  orept  by  a  passage  as 
narrow  as  the  neck  of  a  jar,  and  found  yourself  in  a  spacious  hall  of  a 
thousand  mats, — at  least  so  *twas  said,— ^and  could  gaze  on  the  most 
celebrated  actors,  whether  of  male  or  female  parts,^  disputing  the  palm 
of  good  looks  and  of  public  favour.  The  crowds  of  sightseers,  mean- 
while, were  pushing  and  elbowing  their  way  forward;  red-pinaforod 
tea-hoose  girls  were  running  hither  and  thither ;  dancing-girls  wore  their 
most  flEtscinating  smiles ;  grisettes  were  standing  at  the  street-corners, 
while  the  fair  Aspasia,*^  beneath  her  stately  parasol,  marched  past, 
perfumed  and  powdered  like  the  pearly  mists  of  spring,  what  time  the 
nightingale  winged  his  retreating  flight  at  the  sound  of  the  melodious 
voice  of  the  singing-girl,  and  the  crescent  moon,  at  the  sight  of  her 
well- arched  eyebrows,  retired  shamefaced  behind  a  filmy  cloud. 

[The  original  continaes  in  a  similar  strain  for  another  page  or  more,  detailing 
r 

<>An  island  in  the  Inland  Sea,  famous  for  its  beauty  and  for  the  sanctity  of 
its  temples.    A  great  fair  is  held  there  at  the  end  of  July. 

^A  celebrated  holy  place  in  the  province  of  Sannki,  in  the  island  of  Shikokn. 

M  Souls  on  their  way  to  Hell  have  to  cross  the  river  Sandzugaha(  ^^JlHy 
containing  the  waters  of  Avarice,  Gmelty  and  Envy,  where  a  crone  named 
Patenwiba  ($i(c^)  despoils  them  of  their  raiment,  which  she  hangs  npon  the 
branches  of  a  willow-tree. 

^A  small  copper  coin. 

^As  in  Europe  daring  the  Middle  Ages,  so  in  Japan  down  to  the  present  day, 
all  parts,  even  the  females  ones,  are  taken  by  male  actors. 

s^For  the  spedflc  name  of  the  superior  class  of  hetairce^  termed  in  Japanese 
taifu  (':JJC:^)>  *^^®  ^  ^^  English  equivalent. 
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the  delights  of  this  rather  denU  monde  paradise.  But  the  aUnsiozLB  to  andflDt 
Phrynes,  Gagliostros,  etc.,  would  require  so  much  elucidation  to  make  them  com- 
prehensible, and  when  made  comprehensible  would  still  remain  so  little  worth  com- 
prehending, that  I  omit  the  passage  in  the  translation.    The  conclusion  of  it  is : 

Thus  inay  it  he  seen  that  not  even  a  land  inhabited  by  sages  and 
mzards  can  escape  being  the  scene  of  the  conquests  of  love. 
The  text  then  continues:] 

Two  leagues  and  a  half  to  the  left  of  the  Peach  Mountain  was  a 
Camellia  Mountain,  whose  flowers  blossomed  but  once  in  every  eight 
thousand  years."  Being  thus,  like  the  Hofu-riu- zhi  ^  festival,  a  rare  event, 
it  was  the  sight,  to  which,  of  all  others,  the  greatest  crowds  would  flock, 
all  arrayed  in  their  finest  clothes,  and  each  as  his  or  her  fancy  might 
suggest ;  all,  too,  both  men  and  women,  mounted  on  storks,  and  making 
the  gayest  possible  show,  now  darting  along  in  straight  files,  now 
advancing  in  wedge-like  shape,  so  that  you  might  have  imagined 
yourself  in  Japan  in  autumn  when  the  wild  geese  fly  across  the  sky." 
As  for  all  the  other  pleasures  and  diversions  of  the  country,  words  fail 
me  to  describe  them. 

Now  you  must  know  that  as  in  this  country  there  were  no  such 
phenomena  as  death  or  disease,  none  of  the  people  knew  what  death 
or  disease  felt  like,  though  they  were  much  given  to  speculating 
on  the  subject.  Some  few  volumes  of  the  Buddhist  Scriptures,  that 
had  been  brought  over  in  ancient  times  from  India  and  China,  described 
heaven  in  such  glowing  terms  that  they  were  filled  with  quite  a 
desperate  admiration  for  death,  and  a  distaste  for  their  own  never- 
ending  existence ; — so  much  so  that  when,  as  a  rare  exception,  any 
of  their  countrymen  chanced  to  die,  he  was  envied  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  Japan  would  be  envied  one  who  should  have  obtained  immortality. 
They  studied  the  "  Art  of  Death  '*  as  it  were  the  Art  of  Magic,  retiring 
to  mountain  districts  and  to  secluded  valleys,  where  they  subjected 
themselves    to    all   manner    of  ascetic    privations,    which,    however, 

*^The  camellia  tree  is  said  to  be  very  long-lived,  and  the  repression  "  tiie 
''  camellia-tree  of  eight  thousand  years  "  is  common  in  Japanese  poetry.  But  that 
it  should  only  ^ou^er  once  every  eight  thousand  years  is  an  addition  by  our  author. 

^h  temple  at  Saga,  in  Eiyauto,  containing  i^hat  is  said  to  be  the  only 
genuinely  Indian  image  of  the  founder  of  Buddhism  ever  brought  to  Japan. 

'^'One  of  the  commonest  and  prettiest  of  the  autumn  sights  in  Central  and 
Eastern  Japan. 
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rarely  obtained  for  them  the  de^ed  effect.  In  the  matter  of 
food,  all  snoh  articles  as  ginseng,  wild  potatoes,"^  eels,  wild-dnek, 
etc.,  which  increase  the  action  of  the  kidneys  and  strengthen  the 
spleen  and  stomach,  were  feared  and  avoided  as  being  poisonously  life- 
giving,  whereas  what  people  of  rank  and  consideration  highly  prized  and 
delighted  in  were  such  viands  as  were  likely  to  cause  the  eater's  death. 
Thns,  mermaids"  ware  unnsnally  cheap  and  plentiful,— plentiful  as 
cnttie-fish  on  the  coast  of  Idzumi,— and  you  might  see  slices  of  them 
piled  up  on  dishes,  as  well  as  whole  ones  hanging  from  the  eaves  of 
every  cook-shop.  But  nobody  who  was  anybody  would  touch  with 
the  tips  of  his  fingers  a  fish  so  apt  to  poison  you  to  life ;  and  it  was 
accordingly  left  to  the  lowest  of  the  populace.  The  globe-fish  "^  was  a 
mnoh-esteemed  fish,  commanding  a  high  price ;  and  a  favourite  dish 
to  set  before  the  most  honoured  guests  was  a  broth  made  of  this  fish  and 
powdered  over  with  soot.  Buckwheat  macaroni  served  up  with  water- 
melon-juice "*  was  another,  while  as  similar  dainties  may  be  mentioned 
raw  eels,  spinach  with  a  dressing  of  tooth-blacking,^  and  *sea-weed  jelly 
sprinkled  with  wachiyuusan,^  A  dinner  of  globe-fish  sprinkled  with 
Boot,  or  of  pickled  cantharides,  would  not,  of  course,  in  this  Land  of 
Perennial  Youth  and  Life,  actually  kill  a  man.  But  still  the  poison 
would  have  a  certain  slight  effect,  making  him  feel  giddy  for  half  an 
hour  or  so,  and  giving  him  sensations  as  pleasurable  as  those  ex- 
perienced by  us  Japanese  after  drinking  rice-beer.  "Ah!'*  he  would 
exclaim,  "this  is  what  death  must  feel  like !  I  feel  my  head  turn  round  I" 
and  he  would  clap  his  hands,  and  dance  and  sing,  and  believe  himself 
to  have  attained  the  very  acme  of  felicity.  At  New  Year,  also,  and  at 
the  other  major  festivals,  they  would  stand  their  screens  upside  down, 

s^Diosoorea  Japonica. 

»Thi8  would  appear  to  be  the  correct,  as  it  is  the  literal,  tianslation  of  the 
original  characters  ^^ 

*^The  globe-fish,  though  partaken  of  by  the  lower  classes,  is  such  dangerous 
food  that  an  edict  has  this  year  been  issued  totally  prohibiting  its  sale.  The 
Japanese  have  a  proverb  of  wide  application  saying,  **  I  want  to  eat  globe-fish,  but 
JiftBisdear**  (Fugu  ha  kuhUcukiy  inoehi  ha  oshishi), 

*4Said  to  be  a  particularly  dangerous  combination. 

>>The  O'ha-guro  (£(^),  used  by  married  women  to  blacken  their  teeth. 

^%i4*%'  ^  medical  powder. 
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hang  their  shop-curtains  inside  out,  wear  light  hlne  ceremonial  dresses 
over  white  nnder-garments,'^  while,  in  particularly  superstitions  fEunilies, 
the  New  Year's  Day  Visitors'  Book  would  be  inscribed  with  the  words 
**  A  Record  of  Regrets.*'  If,  in  trying  to  say  something  flattering  about 
a  friend's  child,  a  caller  were  to  remark  on  its  apparent  healthiness,  both 
father  and  mother  would  remember  his  words  with  uneasiness ;  whereas, 
if  he  should  say:  **The  little  thing  doesn't  look  as  if  it  would  live 
*'long,"  he  would  give  the  parents  the  greatest  pleasure,  and  they 
would  reply  :     "  Ah !  if  only  what  you  say  may  come  true  !" 

Wasaubiyauwe,  who,  during  the  first  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  his 
residence  in  the  country  had  marvelled  at,  and  inwardly  ridiculed,  the 
opinions  of  the  inhabitants  on  this  point,  and  had  esteemed  himself 
fortunate  beyond  all  measure  in  having  arrived  at  a  country  where 
disease  and  death  were  unknown,  was  gradually  converted  to  the  native 
notions  during  a  sojourn  of  two  or  three  hundred  years.  The  prospect 
of  never-ending  life,  day  after  day  and  year  after  year,  began  to  pall 
on  him,  whil6  death  became  all  the  more  attractive  for  being  so  difficult 
of  attainment.  Resolving  to  put  an  end  to  his  existence,  he  threw 
himself  backwards  head  over  heels  into  a  deep  weU.  But  lo !  up  he 
rose  to  the  surface  without  the  slightest  hurt,  and  walked  on  the  water 
so  exactly  as  if  it  had  been  a  road  on  dry  land,  that  not  all  his  endea- 
vours to  sink  himself  would  sink  him.  So;  seeing  that  this  plan  was  of 
no  avail,  he  climbed  up  a  lofty  mountain,  and  threw  himself  down  from 
a  peak  several  myriad  fathoms  high.  But  lo  1  down  he  came  on  his 
feet  without  even  turning  a  somersault  in  the  air,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
cat  springing  off  a  roof.  Try  as  he  might,  until  he  grew  weary  of 
trying,  nothing  would  succeed  in  making  him  die,  till  at  last,  while 
turning  the  matter  over  in  his  mind,  he  suddenly  struck  out  a  new 
idea:  *'Nol"  cried  he,  "what  better  fortune  than  this  of  perennial 
"  Ufe  ?  I  will  set  out  on  a  tour  through  the  Three  Thousand  Worlds," 
"  and  carefully  study  the  various  manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabit- 
**ants."  So,  urged  by  a  new  reason  for  thinking  life  precious,  and 
caring  nothing  for  the  ridicule  which  would  be  cast  on  such  a  display  of 
bad  taste,  he  fell  to  eating,  morning  and  evening,  such  life-giving 
substances  as  raw  mermaid  and  ginseng  salad ;  after  which,  leaving  a 

'^  These  three  things  are  indioatiye  of  mouming. 

*^This  nnmber  of  worlds  is  fixed  by  the  Buddhist  Scriptures. 
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letter  to  thank  Jiyofokn  for  his  protracted  hospitality,  he  purloined 
from  the  adjacent  house  a  stork  of  more  than  average  strength  of  wing, 
vaulted  into  the  saddle,  and  rode  off  towards  the  South. 

MOBAL. 

The  mimic  representations  of  Elysium  with  which  we  decorate  our 
houses  at  the  New  Year,  the  Adonis  Sihirica  which  we  then  hring  out  in 
pots,  our  avoidance  at  that  season  of  the  syUable  «At,  our  predilection 
for  the  syllable  zhiyuy^  and  our  desire  to  emulate  the  wrinkled  crone 
and  her  spouse  who,  with  so  much  labour,  rake  up  the  leaves  beneath 
the  pine  trees  of  Takasago, — all  this  springs  simply  and  solely  from  the 
yearning  after  long  life.  Nor  is  this  a  specially  human  folly.  The  birds 
and  beasts,  and,  indeed,  all  living  creatures  abhor  death,  and  take  delight 
in  living.  Yet,  if  you  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  ask  whence  this 
preference, — why  death  should  be  thought  a  misfortune,  why  length  of 
days  should  be  esteemed  a  blessing, — you  will  find  that  there  is,  in 
reality,  no  reason.  Men,  during  waking  hours,  toil  with  their  bodies 
and  toil  with  their  minds ;  during  sleep,  they  lay  both  body  and  mind  to 
rest ;  and,  arguing  from  analogy,  we  may  well  believe  it  not  unlikely  that, 
for  all  our  oh's  and  ah's,  death,  when  we  actually  reach  it,  is  a  thing  so 
beyond  all  expectation  delicious  that  we  shall  only  regret  that  we  could 
not  have  known  this  sooner,  and  have  gone  to  meet  it. 

If  the  moon  and  the  flowers  delight  our  eyes,  it  is  because  these  soon 
fride,  and  that  sinks  beneath  the  horizon.  Were  the  flowers  to^lossom 
on  continuously  from  month  to  month,  or  the  moon  to  shine  nightly  from 
dusk  to  dawn,  or  the  snow  never  to  cease  falling  throughout  the  year, 
no  one  would  care  to  look  at  them.^    It  is  the  same  with  the  life  of 

<^  Because  one  of  the  meanings  of  shi  is  "death"  (3?B)>  *°^  ^°®  of  the 
meaning  of  zhiyu  is  *'long  life"  (f^).  The  decorations  which  are  set  up 
and  the  ceremonies  which  are  used  at  the  New  Year  are  many  and  complicated. 
They  fopn  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Mrs.  Chaplin  Ayrton,  B.Sc,  in  Vol.  V,  Part  I, 
of  these  Transactions. 

^This  sentiment   constantly    appears  in   Japanese   poetry   and    literature 
generally.    The  *'  KokifUhifu  "  stanza : 
Nokori  naku 

Chiru  zo  medetaki 
Sakura-bana : 

Arite  yo  no  fiaka 
Hate  no  ukereba 
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man.  If  we  were  to  live  on  for  ever,  we  should  have  no  pleasure  in 
living,  and  should  naturally  hecome  as  anxious  for  death  as  were  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Land  of  Perennial  Life,  about  whom  we  have  just 
been  reading. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  wondered  at  that,  carried  away  by  the 
delights  of  the  hour,  we  should  wish  that  we  might  never  die.  But 
many,  who  allow  themselves  to  be  thus  carried  away  too  serioudy,  do, 
on  the  contrary,  abridgfe  their  lives.  Thus,  the  Emperors  Bokuwau** 
of  Shin,**  Shikuwautei«  of  Shin,**  and  Butei*»  of  Kan,*«  for  all  they  wore 
long  beards  and  bejeweUed  crowns,  and  put  on  aurs  of  vnsdom,  were  led 
by  their  yearning  after  immortality  into  the  toils  of  successive  impostors, 
and,  far  from  obtaining  from  any  of  their  elixirs  and  magic  arts  the 
slightest  protraction  of  their  existence,  merely  succeeded  in  handing  down 
their  names  to  posterity  as  signal  instances  of  human  folly.  The 
Homau  Gawnoku^  gives  a  number  of  strange  prescriptions  as  specifics 
against  old  age  and  death,  and  as  elixirs  enabling  him  who  shall  partake  of 
them  to  fly  about  on  clouds,  walk  on  the  surface  of  the  waves,  etc.,  etc., — 
all  arrant  lies  invented  by  impostors  and  immortality-mongers  of  by-gone 
ages.  Even  at  the  present  day,  we  find  many  examples  of  rich  men  who 
get  into  the  habit  of  taking  drugs,  being  shampooed,  and  having  the 
moxa*^  applied  when  nothing  is  the  matter  with  them,  and  of  following 
many  other  practices  injurious  to  health.  But  whether  it  be  drugs,  or 
whether  it  be  the  moxa,  or  acupuncture,  or  shampooing, — not  one  of  them, 
however  efficacious  in  the  cure  of  sickness,  has  any  power  to  lengthen  out  our 
heaven-allotted  span,  nor  should  any  one  of  them  be  used  by  persons 
of  sound  constitution.  When  they  are  so  used,  and  the  system  becomes 
impregnated  with  them,  they  lose  most  of  their  virtue  as  antidotes 
to  disease.  The  proper  course  to  pursue  is  always  to  call  in  the 
doctor,  however  slight  the  complaint,  so  as  to  get  it  treated  by  him  with 
drugs,  or  the  7noxa,  or  acupuncture,  or  shampooing,  as  the  case  may  be, 
before  it  attains  to  any  gravity.     Many  are  they  who,  thinking  their 

is  but  one  example  of  the  treatment  of  a  theme  which  ahnost  eveiy  Japanese 
poet  has  made  his  own. 

^yfi^ffi  g ,  a  Chinese  botanical  work. 

*«The  moxa,  shampoomg  and  acupuncture  are  stiU  the  three  fayourite  remedies 
of  the  Japanese  for  the  most  various  ailments. 
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ailment  too  trivial  to  necessitate  the  recourse  to  drugs,  allow  it  to 
gather  strength.  A  grave  mistake  this.  For,  when  a  malady  has 
become  serious,  it  too  often  happens  that  no  treatment,  whether  by 
drugs  or  by  the  nioxa,  will  reach  it.  Always  take  an  illness  at  its 
commencement  in  order  not  to  pass  through  one  day's  more  sickness 
than  can  be  avoided ;  and  then,  if  your  frame  be  a  sound  one,  long  life 
will  follow  as  a  natural  result.  Taking  instruction  from  the  views  of 
the  natives  of  the  Land  of  Perennial  Life,  to  leave  off  yearning  after 
immortality,  to  put  aside  aU  fear  of  death,  and  simply  to  keep  a  careful 
watch  over  the  body  while  also  preserving  a  peaceful  mind,  may  be 
said  to  be  the  proper  medical  maxims  for  a  man  in  health. 


THE  LAND  OF  THE  GIANTS. 

Wasaubiyauwe,  who  preserved  his  health  and  spirits  amid  every 
change  of  circumstances  and  of  latitude,  had  now,  beginning  with  the 
Land  of  Perennial  Youth  and  Life,  perambulated  every  country  that  the 
universe  contains,  but  without  meeting  with  anything  particularly 
extraordinary.  He,  thereupon,  thought  of  visiting  the  paradise  presided 
over  by  Mida,**  and  which  lies  one  million  degrees  to  the  west  of  our 
earth;  but  desisted  on  account  of  the  place  having  already  been 
BuMciently  described  by  Shiyaka*^  [**  Buddha  "] .  The  Dragon  Palace" 
he  gave  up  in  like  manner,  because  the  boy  Urashima's  experiences  have 
probably  left  but  few  novelties  for  any  later  traveller  to  discover.  He 
determined,  therefore,  to  extend  his  travels  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
universe,  seeking  lands  of  which  neither  Shiyaka  nor  Confucius  had  ever 
heard  any  report,  and  then  to  return  home,  and  put  to  shame  all  such  as 
were  puffed  up  with  the  notipn  of  their  own  universal  topographical 
information.     So,  bestriding  his  stork  once  more,  he  started  off  to  pass 

«0  Generally  called  Amida  (|^9VP£)>  ^^^  Indian  Amitdbha. 

wgakya  Muni. 

*i  Chinese  and  Buddhiet  ideas  have  caused  the  identification  by  the  more 
modem  Japanese  of  the  *•  Dragon  Palace"  with  the  Palace  of  the  Sea-god  (Wata- 
dzumi  no  Kami),  though  there  is  no  authority  for  this  in  the  ancient  native 
literature.  The  original  and  beautiful  legend  of  the  boy  Urasbima*s  visit  to  the 
Sea- god's  Palace  will  be  found  in  the  ninth  Tolume  of  the  MafiyefuKhifu,  whence 
it  has  been  borrowed  many  times  to  be  reproduced  both  in  poetry  and  art. 
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oat  of  this  world  by  the  farthest  boundary  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  and 
flew  straight  on  without  ever  casting  a  glance  either  to  the  ri^t  hand 
or  to  the  left.  On  they  went,  the  stork  and  he,  a  valiant  rider  and  a 
noble  bird,  capable  of  doing  their  five  or  six  hundred,  ayel  their 
thousand  leagues  a  day ;  and,  as  they  flew,  many  a  country  opened  out 
before  Wasaubiyauwe's  gaze :  but  he  would  look  at  nothing  comprised 
within  the  limits  of  this  universe  of  ours.  So  the  days  passed  by  till 
they  had  been  a  good  three  months  upon  the  road.  By  and  by,  the 
rays  of  the  sun  and  moon  waxed  faint ;  then  it  seemed  every  day  as  if 
the  sun  were  on  the  point  of  vanishing  altogether ;  and,  by  the  fifth 
month  of  their  journey,  their  flight  had  led  them  into  regions  of  absolute 
darkness,  where  day-light  was  no  longer  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
night.  The  stork  began  to  utter  cries  of  doubt  and  distress,  and  the 
courage  oozed  out  even  from  Wasaubiyauwe's  doughty  heart,  as  there 
arose  within  his  agitated  breast  the  thought  of  the  possibility  of  being 
swaUowcd  up  alive  in  the  Hades  of  Darkness.^  ''  But  no !"  cried  he, 
<*  if  I  am  to  pass  out  of  this  universe,  of  course  I  must  expect  to  reach 
*'  the  limit  of  the  space  illumined  by  the  rays  of  sun  and  moon.  Once 
**  cross  this  region  of  darkness,  and  I  shall  soon  arrive  in  some  other 
"world.  One  effort  more,  good  stork  I  one  effort  more!"  And  the 
bird,  apparently  understanding  the  words  addressed  to  it,  shook  itself 
and  flapped  its  wings,  and  sped  on  like  an  arrow,  flying  and  flying  and 
flying  for  four  months  more  at  least,  though,  to  be  sure,  it  was  not 
possible  to  keep  tally  of  the  days  in  a  region  where  the  distinction  of 
day  and  night  was  all  unknown.  Then  it  began  to  grow  light  again, 
and  they  arrived  within  the  limits  of  another  world. 

Wasaubiyauwe,  feeling  himself,  as  it  were,  bom  afresh,  determined 
to  fly  down  and  inspect  the  country  at  his  leisure.  So,  perceiving  a 
broad  road  running  through  a  large  bamboo  thicket,  he  sat  down  to  rest, 
and  closed  his  eyes  for  a  few  moments  to  collect  his  thoughts,  which 
done,  he  opened  them  wide  again,  and  turned  to  look  about  him.  What 
was  not  his  astonishment  to  find,  on  close  inspection,  that  what  he  had 
at  first  taken  for  a  bamboo  thicket  was  nothing  but  a  corn-field,  where 
every  stalk  was  the  height  of  one  of  our  largest  Japanese  bamboos  I 
"A  good  wheat  country  I"  said  Wasaubiyauwe  to  himself,  and  con- 
tinued his  walk  along  the  path.  But  he  had  only  to  go  a  few  furlongs 
<»One  of  the  Buddhist  hells. 
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to  discover  that  it  was  not  the  wheat  only,  bat  anything  and  everything 
that  was  of  a  size  exceeding  the  power  alike  of  eye  and  mind  to 
comprehend.  The  hibiscus  syriacus  in  the  hedge  dividing  field  &om 
field  had  stems  so  thick  that  one  of  them  was  as  mnch  as  Wasanbiyauwe 
could  encompass.  As  for  the  pines,  cryptomerias  and  chatmecyparis 
obtusa,  they  were  beyond  all  powers  of  description,  while  even  the  most 
ordinary  little  trees  would  be,  some  a  hundred  and  fifty,  and  some  a 
hundred,  feet  in  circumference,  and  the  dandelions  and  horsetails  by 
the  roadside  were  nearly  as  tall  as  a  native  of  Japan. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  land  where  the  mountains,  the  rivers,  and  the 
vegetation  exceeded  tenfold  anything  to  be  found  even  in  China  or  in 
India.*"  Wasanbiyauwe  was  dumfounded,  but  nevertheless  walked  on 
for  two  or  three  leagues,  till  he  came  to  what  was  apparently  a  large 
town,  every  house  in  which  was  higher  than  the  halls  containing  the 
great  images  of  Buddha,^  and  had  attached  to  it  a  godown  that  looked 
like  a  castle.  Even  the  most  insignificant  hills  were  higher  than 
Fnzhiyama,  the  gutters  beneath  the  eaves  of  the  houses  were  deeper 
than  the  river  Yodo,  while  there  were  dust-heaps  the  height  of  Higashi- 
yama,  and  ponds  that  might  have  been  taken  for  important  lakes. 
Look  where  he  might,  everything  was  strange,  and  everything  exceeded 
in  size  the  power  of  Wasaubiyauwe's  eyes  to  discern  and  of  his 
imagination  to  comprehend.  He  simply  stood  aghast,  and  the  idea 
struck  hi;n  that  he  might  himself  have  shrunk  in  size.  But  no  1  an 
attentive  survey  of  his  person  showed  him  still  to  be  a  man  of  some 
five  foot  four  or  five,  and  only  left  him  the  more  astonished. 

So  there  he  stood ;  and  after  a  while  there  came  out  of  the 
houses  a  crowd  of  people,  none  of  them,  whether  men  or  women,  less 
than  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high,  while  some  of  the  tallest  men  reached  the 
height  of  seventy  feet,  and  even  the  young  urchins  of  nine  or  ten,  with 
their  heads  still  half-shaven,"  were  at  least  twenty  or  thirty  feet.     The 

^  Omne  ignotum  pro  magnifieo.  The  common  people  in  Japan  used  to  imagine 
that  great  splendour  appertained  to  everything.  Indian  and  Chinese.  Even  at  the 
present  day,  probably,  many  will  be  found  who  believe  India  to  be  aitoated  above 
the  heavens, — a  mistake  arising  from  the  Japanese  name  for  that  country, 
*  Tefijikn,'  whose  first  syllable  teh  signifies  *  heaven.' 

M  Viz.,  those  at  Eiyauto  and  at  Nara. 

^Lit.  **  with  cross-road  hair  and  round  over  the  eyebrows "  [according  to 
Japanese  custom] . 
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crowd  gathered  round  Wasaubiyaawe,  and  viewed  him  with  wonder 
and  amaze.  **  What  an  extraordinarily  tiny  creature !"  they  cried, 
as  they  picked  him  up  between  their  finger  and  thumb,  and  made  him 
stand  upon  their  hand,  and  turned  him  up  to  the  light  to  look  at  him 
first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other :  "  Where  do  you  come  firom  ? 
**Are  you  a  human  being  or  are  you  an  elf?  What  has  brought  you 
•»here?" 

To  which  Wasaubiyauwe,  stretching  his  legs  wide  apart  as  he  stood 
in  the  palm  of  the  hand  of  one  of  them,  and  bawling  out  at  the  top  of 
his  voice,  made  answer :  **  You  must  know  that  I  am  a  native  of  Great 
''Japan,  and  that  I  have  arrived  here  on  a  journey  round  the  universe. 
''If  you  despise  me  for  my  small  stature,  I  will  show  you  what  feats  can 
**  be  performed  by  a  fighting-man  brought  up  in  the  school  of  Yosbi- 
"tsune,"'^  and  he  laughed  a  scornful  laugh  to  make  believe  that  he  was 
not  afraid. 

At  this  they  all  smiled,  and  declared  him  to  be  the  queerest  and 
dearest  of  little  creatures.  They  had  heard,  they  said,  in  a  vague  manner 
of  the  existence  of  countries  called  China,  India  and  Japan,  but  had 
never  yet  cast  eyes  on  anything  or  anybody  coming  from  those 
countries  ;  and  every  one  of  them  would  fain  have  taken  him  home  and 
kept  him  as  we  keep  pet  birds.  But  one  sixty-five-foot  man  with  an 
unshaven  head,^^  called  Dr.  Kuwanchi,^  picked  him  up,  and,  putting 
him  in  his  left  hand,  and  covering  him  up  carefully  with  his  right,  as  a 
child  does  who  has  caught  a  firefly,  carried  him  off  to  his  house. 

This  dwelling  was  evidently  neither  that  of  a  merchant  nor  of  a 
peasant,  but  wore  rather  the  aspect  of  a  retreat  inhabited  by  a  scholar 
retired  from  public  life.  Judged  by  the  standard  of  the  country,  it  was 
small.     The  owner  entered  a  four  and  a  half  mat  room,"*  about  the  size 

^The  great  national  hero,  and  brother  of  the  Shiyanguii  Toritomo,  by  whom 
he  was  persecuted.  The  reference  is  here  ohiefly  made  to  the  celebrated  enooonter 
in  which  Yoshitsone,  when  still  a  boy,  met  the  burly  Benkei,  whom  he  vanquished 
and  then  kept  as  his  most  trusty  retainer. 

•7  The  distinctive  mark  of  a  scholar. 

"The  characters  with  which  the  name  is  written  (^^)  fiigniiy  "wide 
knowledge.'* 

"'The  size  of  a  room  is  always  computed  by  the  number  of  mats,  as  the  latter 
scarcely  vary  in  size,  at  least  in  the  towns.  The  Japanese  mat  is  five  feet,  nine  inches 
long,  by  three  feet  wide.  A  four  and  a  half  mat  room  is,  therefore,  not  much  better 
than  a  closet. 
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of  a  metropolitan  temple  of  the  Mouto  sect,^  where,  over  a  desk  some 
thirty-six  feet  by  eighteen,  he  spread  a  piece  of  drugget;  and  then, 
placing  Wasaubiyauwe  upon  it,  took  up  a  grain  of  rice  about  the  size  of 
a  Japanese  musk-melon,  with  a  pair  of  chopsticks  about  as  thick  as  a 
palanquin-bearer's  pole,  and  began  feeding  him.  Wasaubiyauwe,  find- 
ing this  pellet  thrust  in  front  of  his  nose,  nibbled  at  it,  feeling  the  while 
as  if  he  had  been  turned  into  a  young  sparrow  ;  and  it  was  thus  that 
he  took  his  food,  morning  and  evening,  duiing  the  whole  period  of  his 
residence  in  the  country. 

Attracted  by  the  report  of  the  extraordinary  creature  caught  by 
Dr.  Kuwauchi,  crowds  of  people,  both  men  and  women,  young  and  old, 
kept  pouring  in  daily  from  the  neighborhood  to  obtain  a  sight  of  it. 
They  would  try  making  the  little  thing  stand  in  the  palm  of  their  hand 
or  on  their  head,  and  would  discuss  its  various  peculiarities.  ''  Certainly,'* 
they  would  say,  "it  is  wonderfully  tame.  What?  it  requires  no 
"made-up  food, — ^no  hemp-seed?  Why  1  it's  easier  to  feed  than  a 
"  qoail  1*'  Wasaubiyauwe  did  not  relish  being  made  a  toy  of  in  this 
manner.  But  it  was  useless  to  be  angry,  and  there  was  no  good  to 
he  expected  from  resistance  in  dealing  with  such  giants  as  these  people 
were.    And  so  the  days  and  months  slipped  by. 

Meanwhile,  Wasaubiyauwe  was  busy  observing  the  characteristics 
of  the  land  and  of  its  inhabitants.  He  could  see  that  everything 
was  ten  times  bigger  than  even  in  China  or  India ;  that  the  seasons 
were  regular  and  propitious,  the  harvests  abundant,  the  people  prosper- 
ous; that,  in  short,  it  was  a  perfect  land,  endowed  with  every 
advantage.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  noticed  that  this  nation  had  no 
philosophy,  no  moral  code,  no  system  of  government ;  that  they  were 
not  only  entirely  ignorant  of  the  religious  teachings  of  Confucianism, 
Buddhism  and  Shintau,  but  had  not  so  much  as  words  for  the  ideas  of 
benevolence,  righteousness,  propriety,  and  wisdom,  and,  in  short,  that 
they  were  a  nation  vidthout  knowledge  and  without  learning.  The  men 
simply  worked  in  their  fields  and  gardens  and  manufactured  various 
implements,  while  the  women  busied  themselves  with  weaving  and 
spinning.  Beyond  that,  there  was  nothing ;  and  when,  from  time  to 
time,  they  would  meet  together  for  purposes  of  recreation,  they  had 

**The  Mo9ito  or  Itnt-kau^  being  the  most  popular  and  the  richest  of  the 
Buddhist  sects,  is  noted  for  the  large  scale  of  its  places  of  worship. 
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DO  curioQS  subjects  of  conversation,  no  personal  discussions,  no  differ- 
ences or  contentions,  but  tbey  simply  talked  about  things  in  general. 
So  Wasaubiyauwe  fell  a-thinking  to  himself,  as  he  turned  the  matter 
over  in  bis  mind:  '*It  would  seem  as  if  this  foolish  country  were 
*'  superior  to  the  rest  in  nothing  but  size,  tenanted,  as  it  is,  by  such 
"empty-headed  folks.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a  great  overgrown 
''asparagus^  of  a  country.  Diminutive  as  I  am,  why  should  I  not, 
**  with  my  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  the  sages,  aspire  to  the  glory 
*'  of  becoming  a  guide  to  this  nation,  and  of  instituting  and  conducting 
**  a  beneficent  form  of  government,  as  did  Koku-sei-ya**  in  Formosa?" 
FiUed  with  this  idea,  he  one  day,  when  a  great  crowd  had  assembled, 
strode  up  to  his  table  and  addressed  them  all  in  a  loud  voice  as  follows : 
*'  Though  bom  in  Japan,  I  have,  to  say  nothing  of  visits  to  China  and 
*'  India,  spent  the  last  thousand  years  in  travelling  through  the  whole 
''of  the  Three  Thousand  Worlds,  and  have  made  myself  acquainted 
'*  with  the  features,  both  physical  and  moral,  of  every  one  of  them. 
"  Now,  from  my  observations  of  this  country,  I  gather  that,  while  it 
"  exceeds  all  others  in  the  dimensions  of  everything  it  contains,  you,  its 
**  inhabitants,  know  nothing  of  the  moral  and  religious  duties  of  mankind. 
**  What  an  inglorious  and  lamentable  distinction  is  this  I  In  the  world 
'*  from  which  I  come,  there  is  nothing  but  is  comprised  within  the  limits 
'*  of  the  path  of  duty.  Take  China.  Her  Three  Primordial  Sovereigns 
''  and  Five  Ancient  Emperors®  opened  out  the  path,  towards  which  it 
'*  was  successively  the  endeavour  of  such  men  as  Lao  Tsze,  Confucius, 
'^Chwang  Tsze,  and  Mencius  to  lead  all  mankind.  In  India,  the 
**  blessed**  Shiyaka  Muni  preached  the  doctrines  of  retribution,  heaven, 
"  and  heU ;  and  in  my  own  native  Japan  we  have  Their  Grandeurs 
'*  Izanagi  and  Izanami,  the  Great  Goddess  Amaterasu,  and  all  the  other 

^An  approximate  rendering  of  the  word  udo  (JS}5)»  8^^®^  "i  Hepbum^s 
Dictionary  as  Aralia  Edolis. 

^Stt$»  commonly  called  Eokn-sen-ya.  He  went  oyer  to  China  towards 
the  end  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  on  whose  side  he  fought  against  the  Mandchoo 
invaders.  After  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Ming,  he  retired  to  Formosa,  which  he 
is  said, — with  how  much  truth  I  know  not, — to  have  ruled  with  a  patriarchal 
sway. 

®*The  word  which  I  have,  perhaps  erroneously,  rendered  by  '  blessed,*  is 
niyo-rai  (JH JjE),  itself  a  translation  of  the  Sanscrit  tothapata. 
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"  gods  and  goddesses,  who  have  condescended  to  teach  us  in  all 
'*  simplicity.  From  onr  obedience  to  sach  teaching  spring  the  peace 
*'  our  land  eigoys,  and  the  prosperity  and  cheerful  labor  of  the  people ; 
**  nor  has  a  man  any  profit  in  being  bom  into  the  world  as  a  hnman 
"  being,  if  he  remain  ignorant  of  Benevolence,  Righteousness,  Propriety, 
"  and  Wisdom.  From  this  day  forward,  I  will  commence  explaining  to 
*'  each  and  all  of  you  the  doctrines  of  philosophy  and  religion.*' 

And  explain  them  he  did,  from  his  eminence  on  the  table,  beginning 
with  the  model  governments  of  Giyau"  and  Shiyun,*  Bun*^  and  Bu," 
and  the  Duke  of  Shiyu,^  thence  passing  to  the  philosophical  systems  of 
€k>nfucius  and  Lao  Tsze,  and  concluding  with  an  exposition  of  the 
doctrines  of  Buddhism,  standing  on  tiptoe  and  shouting  the  while,  as 
was  but  necessary  when  addressing  such  giants  as  were  his  audience. 
Moreover,  with  all  the  vast  treasures  of  experience  which  he  had  gathered 
daring  the  thousand  years  of  his  peregrinations,  and  with  his  unequalled 
acquaintance  with  all  knowledge  ancient  and  modem,  Wasaubiyauwe 
felt  no  shame  or  hesitation  in  holding  forth  before  so  uncultivated  an 
audience,  but,  on  the  contrary,  kept  daily  pouring  forth  such  masses  of 
words  and  of  arguments  as  should  have  drawn  an  assenting  nod  even 
from  a  stone  image.''^  But,  for  all  this  there  was  not  one  single 
individual  among  the  crowd  who  seemed  to  be  in  the  least  persuaded. 
On  the  contrary,  far  from  condescending  to  argue  with  him,  they  would 
talk  of  him  as  people  do  of  a  pet  bird,  smiling  and  saying  to  each  other  : 
"  What  a  queer  little  creature  it  is  t  It  performs  better  than  a  lap-dog, 
**  ofid  is  more  amusing  than  a  parrot,  saying  such  a  lot  of  sentences 
*'  without  being  taught  them.  Mind  you  take  care  of  it,  and  don't  kill 
•*it  by  overfeeding."  Vainly,  therefore,  did  Wasaubiyauwe,  for  the 
space  of  six  or  seven  days,  expound  to  them  the  blessed  doctrines  of 
Confucius  and  of  Buddha.  He  might  as  well  have  tried  driving  a  nail 
into  bran,  or  applying  the  moxa  to  a  piece  of  earth  ;^  and,  driven  to 
despair,  could  only  exclaim  that  their  stupidity  was  as  gigantic  as  their 
stature. 

One  day  he  said  to  Dr.  Euwauchi :     '^  Great  traveller  as  I  have  been, 
*'  I  have  seen  no  country  to  excel  this  in  size  and  natural  advantages.     Yet 

«^-      ^-      '^^      '^-      "na- 

''This  expression  is  proverbial. 

71  Both  these  expressions  are  proverbial. 
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^*  nowhere  else  does  their  exist  a  land,  however  small  and  contemptible, 
*'  but  looks  back  with  reverence  to  ancient  sages  and  teachers,  prizes 
'*  the  social  virtnes,  and  possesses  some  system  of  government.  No- 
*' where  else  does  there  exist  a  nation  ignorant  as  is  this  nation 
"of  the  very  distinction  of  right  and  wrong, — in  fact,  ignorant  and 
'*  onintelloctual  altogether.  Thinking  that,  as  a  happy  fate  had  brought 
"  me  to  your  shores,  I  might  teach  your  countrymen  those  doctrines  by 
'*  which  alone  men  become  reasonable  creatures,  I  have  done  my  best  to 
**  expound  them.  But  apparently  you  do  not  understand  my  discourse; 
"  jfor  not  one  of  you  acknowledges  himself  convinced.  Whence  this 
**  unaccountable  perversity  ?'* 

To  this  tirade  the  Doctor  made  no  answer  save  a  slight  nod  of  tiie 
head.  But  as  Wasaubiyauwe  kept  repeating  his  question  over  and  over 
again,  he  smiled  gently,  and,  stroking  Wasaubiyauwe's  head,  replied  : 

"It  is  not  generally  discreet  or  wise  to  tell  little  creatures  like  you 
"  the  whole  truth.  Yet,  as  you  seem  likely  to  understand  me,  I  will 
"  tell  you  all  about  it.     Listen  to  me  attentively : 

"  WeU ;  for  the  greater  to  comprehend  the  lesser  is  easy ;  for  the 
**  lesser  to  comprehend  the  greater  is  hard  indeed.  The  inhabitants  of 
"  your  world  understand  nothing  of  the  existence  of  ours  in  this  place, 
"  neither  may  they  understand  our  intellectual  grasp.  But  the  inhabit- 
"  ants  of  our  worid,  even  down  to  the  very  women  and  children,  have 
"no  difficulty  in  understanding  your  intellectual  grasp.  Moreover, 
"  when  one  of  a  lower  degree  of  intelligence  observes  the  conduct  of 
"  one  possessed  of  a  higher  degree  of  intelligence,  that  conduct  appears 
"  to  him  mere  foolishness.  You,  with  your  diminutive  stature  of  five 
"  feet,  your  pitter-patterings  through  the  tiny  space  of  ninety  thousand 
"  miles  square,'*  and  your  gaping  visits  to  the  scanty  number  of  Three 
"  Thousand  Worlds,  are  naturally  hindered  by  your  arrogant  assump- 
"  tion  that  you  are  acquainted  with  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
"  universe  and  by  your  narrow  views  as  to  the  paramount  reverence 
"  due  to  the  doctrines  of  your  sages,  from  comprehending  what  is 
"  truly  great.  Beings  of  wide  intelligence  discern  the  end  of  a  business 
"  from  its  commencement.  Beings  able  to  discern  the  end  of  a  business 
"  from  its  commencement  fall  into  no  errors.  Beings  who  fall  into  no 
"  errors  commit  no  wickedness.     It  is  beings  of  narrow  intelligence, 

^A  reference  to  a  saying  of  the  philosopher  Chwang  Tszo. 
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''unable  to  diseem  the  end  of  a  business  from  its  commencement, 
''forgetful  of  the  cold  of  winter  when  the  heats  of  summer  are  npon 
'^ihern,  careless  of  summer  heat  during  the  winter  cold,  and  wanting  the 
^  power  of  reasoning  from  what  is  near  to  what  is  distant,  who  fall  into 
^  the  commission  of  wickedness.  In  your  world,  the  inteUectual  powers 
^  of  the  inhabitants  are  as  limited  as  the  space  in  which  they  dwell, — 
'*  void  of  knowledge  unless  speciaUy  taught,  ill  at  ease  except  when 
•*  licking  the  dregs  of  antiquity,  unruly  except  when  under  direction, 
<*  difficult  to  persuade  to  virtue,  easy  to  persuade  to  vice. 

'<  Wherefore,  Heaven  has  caused  a  kind  of  busybodies  named  sages 
"to  be  bom,  who  should  lead  the  bewildered  race  on  to  better  things. 
*'  But  each  of  these  busybodies  has  his  own  special  procHvities.  The 
"method  of  Lao  Tsze  and  Ohwang  Tsze  was  that  of  the  simile,  and 
"their  doctrine  was  rooted  in  approval  of  human  nature  as  it  is. 
"Confucius  spread  out  a  great  net  called  by  the  various  names  of 
"Benevolence,  Righteousness,  Propriety,  and  so  forth,  forbade  theindul- 
"  gence  of  individual  caprice,  and  drew  men  towards  the  path  of  duty  by  a 
"  practical  method  of  instruction.  The  point  which  Shiyaka  thoroughly 
" took  in,  was  the  existence  in  mankind  of  deep-seated  evil  passions; 
"  and  he  brought  people  into  the  true  path  by  laying  hold  of  their 
"  imaginations  with  all  manner  of  tales,  delightful  and  terrific.  In  fact, 
"  what  these  men,  one  and  all,  did,  was  to  instruct  and  lead  men  by 
"  coaxing  them  like  children ;  and  thus  will  religious  and  philosophical 
' '  teaching  have  its  appropriate  sphere  in  the  training  of  small  minds, 
"  but  of  small  minds  only.  Dogma  is  a  box  in  which  small  minds  are 
"  kept  safe.  Small  minds  disport  themselves  inside  this  box,  not  know- 
"  ing  the  outside.  Large  minds  disport  themselves  outside  the  box, 
"  knowing  the  inside.  You  yourself  have  been  sporting  inside  the  box  of 
"  the  Three  Thousand  Worlds,  without  knowing  the  outside.  While 
"  you  have  been  wagging  your  tongue  during  these  last  six  or  seven 
"  days,  the  natives  of  this  land  have  let  your  clamour  go  in  at  one  ear 
"  and  out  at  the  other,  like  the  whinlngs  of  a  peevish  child.  It  is  on 
"  account  of  the  narrow  intellects  of  your  world,  and  its  evil  practice,  that 
"  it  has  been  furnished  with  all  this  paraphernalia  of  philosophy  and 
"  religion.  It  is  on  account  of  the  broad  inteUect  of  ours  and  its  virtuous 
"practice  that.  Benevolence,  Righteousness,  Propriety  and  Dogma 
"  being  useless,  we  have  no  such  systems. 
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**  Do  you  now,  Wasaabiyanwe,  understand  the  mental  conditions  of 
'*  the  Land  of  the  Giants  ?  Bat  if  so,  do  yon  and  your  eonntrymen, 
**  with  your  tiny  frames  and  yonr  minute  knowledge  just  sof&eient  to  let 
''  yon  see  in  front  of  your  noses,  avoid  pride,  mischief  and  foolish 
*'  ingenuity,  and  not  fail  quietly  to  continue  in  the  paths  that  Shiyaka 
"  and  Confucius  have  traced  out,  spending  your  lives  in  all  tranquillity 
'*  and  happiness," — and,  with  these  words,  the  giant  patted  him  on  the 
back. 

Wasaubiyauwe  stood  gaping  in  fear  and  abashment,  and  recognized 
how  boundless  are  the  extremes  of  the  very  little  and  the  very  great. 
Then,  leaping  on  to  the  back  of  his  stork,  he  set  o£f,  and  returned 
safely  to  Japan  after  his  long-continued  absence. 
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YUMOTO  THERMAL  SPRING. 

GBHS.  PER  LITEB. 

SO4 06877 

CI    16088 

Ca    03600 

Mg  00041 

Na   11870 

K     02316 

Si  Oa    04460 

AI2O3 00270 

Org.  Matter 025000 

Ba  O3 trace. 

Manganese ** 

Iron " 

Nitrates  " 

Nitrites    " 

Carbonates ** 

Sum     48011 

Total  residue  dried  at  100  °C 5200 

Sp.  gravity      1.0016 

Temp * 46.1  °C 

On  evaporation  to  small  bulk  the  liquid  became  alkaline  to  test 
paper. 

MiTSUBU  EUHAEJl. 
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A  General  Meeting  of  the  aWe  Society  was  held  at  the  Shdheikawan,  Seidd, 
Tdkiyd,  on  Tuesday,  8th  April.  The  Bev.  Dr.  Syle,  President  of  the  Society, 
occnpied  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  General  Meeting,  having  been  published,  were 
taken  as  read. 

The  Librarian  reported  the  receipt  of  various  periodicals. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Chamberlain  read  his  paper  entitled,  "  Wasaubiyauwe,  the  Japanese 
GulUver." 

The  President  conveyed  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  the  thanks  of  the  Society  for  his 
esccodingly  interesting  and  very  valuable  contribution.  The  amount  of  imagina- 
tion, wit,  and  happy  expression  which  this  tale  contained  was  very  creditable  as 
well  as  very  remarkable.  The  more  he  heard  what  Japan  had  done  in  an 
intellectual  way,  the  more  he  was  charmed.  All  the  world  over,  such  panaceas  as 
the  elixir  of  life  had  been  sought  after.  The  charm  of  change  had  been  realized 
in  the  happiest  manner  by  the  Japanese ;  it  would  seem  as  if  they  thought  change 
desirable  in  itself.  In  this  tale  there  was  brought  out  Confucius's  fallacy  of 
identifying  knowledge  with  goodness. 

In  reply  to  a  question  of  the  President's,  Mr.  Chamberlain  stated  that  Japan 
itself  had  been  supposed  to  be  the  Land  of  Perennial  Life,  and  one  way  of  writing 
the  name  of  Mount  Fuzhi  (7^)  signified  '^deathlessness."  Whether,  however, 
the  belief  gave  rise  to  the  name,  or  the  name  to  the  belief,  seems  difficult  to 
determine.  The  belief  that  Mount  Fuzhi  was  in  some  way  connected  with  long  life 
was  certainly  very  ancient;  indeed  it  formed  a  main  factor  of  the  plot  of  the 
**  Tahetori  Monogatari"  the  earliest  Japanese  romance  that  has  come  down  to  us, 
and  which  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  10th  century. 

Mr.  Amerman  asked  whether  the  Wasauhiyauwe  of  this  tale  was  the  same  as 
Mtuaubiyauwe. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  replied  that,  as  stated  in  the  few  introductory  words  prefixed 
to  the  translation,  it  was  this  tale  of  "  Wcuauhiyauwe  "  that  had  given  to  Bakin 
the  idea  of  his  "  Jtftwau&iyauice,"  which  was  not  composed  till  several  years  later. 

Mr.  Ewing  referred  to  the  remarkable  coincidence  in  details  between  this  and 
Swift's  Gulliver,  and  suggested  the  possibility  of  the  Japanese  writer  having 
heard  something  of  the  Western  tale. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  said  that  there  happened  to  be  more  resemblances  to  our 
English  Gulliver  in  the  two  chapters  of  Wasauhiyauwe  which  he  had  translated 
than  in  the  remaining  portion  of  the  work,  which,  as  a  whole,  contained,  he 
thought,  too  few  such  points  of  likeness  to  favour  the  idea  of  any  borrowing  on  the 
part  of  the  Japanese  author.    Swift's  work  was  so  infinitely  richer  in  amusing 
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incidents  that  had  it  been  known  to  the  writer  of  Wasauhiyauwe  through  a  Dutch 
translation,— in  itself  a  not  very  probable  supposition,— he  oonld  hardly  have 
failed  to  borrow  much  more  extensively. 

In  reply  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Chamberlain  stated  that  Wasau- 
biyauwe  was  oomposed  in  an  easy,  but  sufficiently  graceful  style,  and  he  also 
explained  the  signification  of  the  name:  ^  (Wa)  means  '*  Japanese  ;*'  ^  ($au) 
is  the  first  character  of  the  name  of  the  philosopher  known  in  China  as  Chwang 
Tsze ;  and  j^|J|  (biyauwe)  is  a  species  of  termination  used  to  form  proper  names, 
the  purport  of  the  whole  being,  therefore,  *'  the  Japanese  Chwang  Tsze,''  a  title 
descriptive  of  the  nature  of  the  book,  in  which,  as  in  the  teaching  of  that  sage,  the 
method  adopted  was  that  of  the  fable. 

Dr.  Divers  said  he  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Chamberlain  whether  it  was  a 
common  thing  to  meet  with  such  philosophical  ideas  in  Japanese  literature  as  were 
contained  in  these  tales.  He  had  been  much  struck  with  the  very  groat 
difference  between  the  philosophy  of  this  writer  and  that  contained  in  the  Buddhist 
sermon  read  to  the  Society  at  a  recent  meeting.  It  was  interesting  to  notice  in 
connection  with  this  paper  that,  in  one  of  the  latest  mmibers  from  England 
of  a  scientific  serial,  a  distinguished  chemist  and  physicist  had  been  writing  a 
speculative  article  on  what  would  have  been  the  effect  upon  our  knowledge 
of  nature  had  we  been  framed  in  very  different  proportions  to  our  surroundings 
to  what  we  are.  The  writer  there  showed  it  to  be  highly  probable  that  we 
should  have  overlooked,  if  of  giant  proportions,  many  phenomena  now  familiar 
to  us,  whereas  we  should  have  long  ago  recognised  and  appreciated  much  that 
now  escapes  our  attention,  if  we  had  be^n  pigmies;  and  that  in  general  wo 
should  hold  largely  different  notions  as  to  the  nature  of  things  from  those  we  at 
present  hold.  Thus  it  would  be  seen,  Gulliver's  Travels  had  a  scientific  aspect 
besides  their  humorous  one. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  :  The  anonymous  author  of  this  book  was,  as  his  style  and 
the  allusions  with  which  his  book  teem  plainly  show  an  educated  man.  Few  of  the 
common  treatises  on  morals  are  so  amusing :  indeed,  dreary  prosiness  is  a  very 
frequent  characteristic. 

In  reply  to  the  President,  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  he  feared  that  he  could  not 
promise  to  translate  the  whole  work.  Life  was  short  here  away  from  the  Land  of 
Perennial  Touth,  and  there  were  so  many  more  important  native  studies  to  occupy 
one's  attention.  He,  however,  gave  a  short  sketch  of  the  remaining  chapters  of  the 
book. 
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THE  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES  OF  JAPAN- 


No.  2.—AME. 


By  R.  W.  Aticinson,  B.  Sc.  (Lond.). 


[Read  May  13th,  1879,] 

Althongh  tbo  material  which  forms  the  sabjcct  of  this  note  is  best 
known  to  foreigners  in  the  form  of  a  sweetmeat  mnch  esteemed  by 
children,  it  is  also  used  to  some  extent  in  place  of  ordinary  cane  sugar 
for  cooking  purposes,  and  still  more  largely  in  the  manufacture  of  mirin 
and  shoyUy  and  also  secretly,  as  a  reducing  agent  in  the  common  process 
of  dyeing  with  indigo.  Everyone  has  probably  been  struck  with  the 
peculiar  method  adopted  for  giving  the  sweetmeat  such  a  form  that  it 
can  be  readily  cut  up  and  handled ;  at  various  places  in  this  city  two  men 
may  bo  seen  industriously  engaged  in  pulling  at  what,  at  a  distance, 
appears  to  be  a  white  elastic  rope.  After  having  drawn  it  out  to  a 
sufficient  extent,  so  that  it  possesses  a  uniform  thickness  of  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch,  it  is  cut  up  into  small  sticks,  and  then  sold  as  hard 
amcy  either  uncoloured,  or  coloured  red  with  safflower  (beni). 

In  this  form  it  is  only  a  sweetmeat ;  but  inside  the  shops,  coarse 
earthen  jars  containing  a  clear  yellow  substance,  having  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  viscosity,  may  be  seen.     This  is  termed  *'  viidzu-ame,'' 

In  Europe,  of  late  years,  a  new  kind  of  sugar  has  been  shown  to 
be  produced  when  malt  in  solution  is  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with 
starch,  and  as  the  conditions  which  obtain  in  the  manufacture  of  ame 
seemed  favourable  to  the  production  of  this  particular  kind  of  sugar, 
it  appeared  to  mo  to  be  worth  examining  from  a  chemical  point  of 
view. 
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At  first  I  found  some  difficulty  in  getting  exact  infonnation  as  to 
the  details  of  this  industry ; — those  whom  I  first  visited  seemed  anxious 
to  keep  the  whole  process  as  secret  as  possible,  but  when  they  found 
that  my  object  was  not  to  compete  with  them,  they  became  sufficiently 
communicative.  Not  that  there  is  any  secret  connected  with  the  pro- 
duction of  ame^  but  it  appeared  to  be  in  this,  as  in  some  other  eases,  the 
smaller  the  secret,  the  greater  the  secrecy. 

I  have,  however,  prosecuted  my  enquiries  in  Ozaka  as  well  as  in 
Tdki6,  and  in  the  main  points  there  is  no  essential  difference  between 
the  processes  made  use  of  in  the  two  places. 

The  starch-containing  body  used  is  either  millet  (Jap.  awa),  or 
mochigomey  or  the  common  kind  of  rice  called  uruchi.  The  finest  and 
most  esteemed  variety  of  **  midzu-ame  "  goes  by  the  name  of  aira-aww, 
although  not  in  all  cases  prepared  from  millet,  but  the  term  seems  to  be 
applied  to  those  kinds  having  a  clear  yellow  colour,  those  produced 
from  either  of  the  two  kinds  of  rice  being  usually  darker  and  less 
pleasing  in  appearance.  The  late  Dr.  Bitter,  in  a  paper  communicated 
to  the  German  Asiatic  Society  in  1874  (Part  V.  pp.  4-5),  stated  that 
the  ame  prepared  from  millet  is  sweeter,  but  that  that  prepared  from 
rice  is  preferred  on  account  of  its  greater  whiteness.  This  statement 
is  in  part  incorrect,  for,  both  from  my  own  observations,  and  from  the 
universal  testimony  of  avw  makers,  it  is  certain  that  that  prepared  from 
rice  is  much  sweeter  than  that  prepared  from  millet.  The  latter  part  of 
Dr.  Rittcr*8  statement  is,  however,  quite  true  when  hard  anu  is  referred 
to,  as  rice-ame  is  said  to  yield  a  much  whiter  product  when  drawn  out 
than  millct-a;??^  does.  The  latter  produces  a  hard  ame  of  a  dull 
grey  appearance,  and  is  consequently  seldom  used  to  produce  that 
substance. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  commoner  kinds  of  amcy  the  broken  grains 
which  are  formed  during  the  cleaning  of  the  rice  to  be  used  for  the 
production  of  sake,  are  bought  at  a  cheap  rate  by  the  ame  maker.  At 
the  brewery  at  Nishi-no-miya,  near  Ozaka,  I  was  told  that  the  amount  of 
broken  grains  formed  amounted  to  4  per  cent,  of  the  whole  rice  treated, 
and  that  it  was  sold  at  the  rate  of  4  yen  per  koku.  At  Itami  at  the 
same  time  it  was  sold  at  5  yen  per  koku. 

The  starch-containing  material,  whether  rice  or  millet,  is  first  of  all 
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softked  in  eold  water  until  it  is  sufficiently  soft,  rice  requiring  to  be 
steeped  a  longer  time  than  millet,  aftar  which  it  is  steamed  in  the  same 
way  as  the  rice  which  is  used  in  sctke  brewing.  If  the  rice  has  been 
sufficiently  soaked  in  cold  water  to  begin  with,  the  steaming  of  5  to 
(about  20  galls.)  wiU  not  require  more  than  half  an  hour,  or  at  most,  one 
hour.  After  being  sufficiently  heated  it  is  transferred  to  shallow  wooden 
tubs,  like  those  called  han-giri  in  sake  breweries,  and  covered  with 
mats  until  the  whole  of  the  rice  or  millet  to  be  treated  at  one  time 
is  ready. 

The  malt  used  is  prepared  from  barley,  and  although  the  mode  of 
preparation  is  the  same  as  that  followed  in  England,  the  growth  of  the 
plumule  is  allowed  to  proceed  to  a  greater  extent ;  in  those  specimens  of 
Japanese  malt  which  I  have  seen,  the  plumule  has  been  about  three 
times  as  long  as  the  grain.  By  permitting  the  growth  to  go  so  far  as 
Uiis,  a  considerable  part  of  the  starch  of  the  grain  is  rendered  useless  for 
conversion  into  sugar.  ^ 

The  proportion  of  malt  used  varies  in  different  places,  and  also  with 
the  nature  of  the  starch-yielding  material  which  is  to  be  converted  into 
sugar.  In  some  places,  for  every  to  of  rice  or  millet,  1  sho  of  malt  is 
used,  and  5  sho  are  then  steeped  in  water,  and  added,  together 
with  about  8  to  of  warm  water,  to  6  to  of  steamed  rice  or  millet.  In 
another  place  I  found  17  per  cent,  of  malt  used  for  millet  and 
mochigomef  and  only  18  per  cent,  for  the  broken  rice,  the  smaller 
amount  used  in  the  latter  case  being  due  to  the  more  rapid  action  caused 
by  the  greater  mibee  exposed.  One  woricman  whom  I  questioned 
al>out  the  process  said  that  if  a  larger  proportion  of  malt  were  used  in 
the  case  of  the  broken  rice  grains,  the  product  would  be  sweeter,  but 
that  its  colour  would  be  inferior.  This  shows,  therefore,  that  we  may 
expect  to  find  the  composition  of  the  ante  made  in  different  places  to 
vary,  and  so  I  have  found  it.    The  statement  of  the  workman  as  to  the 

^The  Japanese  wofd  lor  malt  prepared  from  barley  is  moyashi,  bat  while  I 
was  in  6zaka  I  hetad  the  same  wood  applied  by  one  or  two  woricmen  to  what  is 
piopedy  known  as  kqji.  Foreigners  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  the  latter  substance 
by  the  name  of  malt,  but  it  does  not  properly  bear  any  resemblance  to  malt, 
inasmuch  as  the  vegetable  growth  in  the  case  of  kqji  is  qnite  foreign  to  the  grain 
itsdf.    I  know  of  no  single  word  by  whidi  kqji  might  be  rendered  into  English. 
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greater  sweetneBS  of  the  product  when  more  malt  is  used  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  knowledge  we  possess  concerning  the  action  of  malt- 
extract  upon  dextrine. 

The  tabs  containing  the  mixture  of  rice  or  millet,  malt,  and  warm 
water,  are  carefully  covered  up  with  mats  to  prevent  the  temperature 
falling  too  rapidly  below  the  point  at  which  the  greatest  action  takes 
place  between  the  starch  and  the  malt.  During  the  winter,  at  one  of 
the  places  visited,  the  malt  was  added  at  7  a.m.,  and  the  whole  allowed 
to  stand  covered  up  until  8  p.m.,  by  which  time  the  conversion  of  the 
starch  into  sugar  was  said  to  be  complete ;  in  other  places  only  6  or  6i 
hours  were  allowed,  the  shorter  time  being  in  those  works  where  the 
proportion  of  malt  used  was  greater. 

The  liquid  having  been  left  at  rest  for  some  time,  allows  the  insoluble 
substances  to  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  the  workman  removes 
the  clear  liquid  from  the  surface  for  the  preparation  of  the  best  kind  of 
amej  both  liquid  and  solid.  The  latter  portions  of  the  decanted  liquid 
are  less  pure  than  the  first  portions,  and  when  afterwards  evaporated 
yield  the  second  quality  of  *<  midzu-ame.'*  That  which  is  left  after  the 
removal  of  the  clearer  portions  is  introduced  into  coarse  hempen  bags, 
and  the  liquid  portions  separated  from  the  solid  residue  by  pressure. 
On  account  of  the  smaller  scale  of  the  operations  carried  on  in  this 
industry,  the  Japanese  lever  press  is  never  used  as  it  is  in  the  separation 
of  the  liquid  sake  (moronii)  from  the  unconverted  grains  of  rice. 

The  liquids  thus  obtained  are  next  boiled  down  in  iron  pans 
resembling  those  used  for  steaming  rice,  until  they  possess  the  required 
consistency,  which  takes  from  three  to  six  hours  in  different  works  for 
liquid  ame,  and  about  20  minutes  longer  when  the  hard  white  ame  is 
desired.  For  the  production  of  the  latter  the  stiff  anu  is  rolled  out  on 
boards,  and  handled  by  the  workmen  in  such  a  manner  that  it  does  not 
adhere  to  the  fingers,  after  which  it  is  repeatedly  drawn  out  and  cut 
into  lengths.  By  this  treatment  it  loses  its  transparency  and  assumes 
the  opaque  white  appearance  so  well  known  to  the  frequenters  of  the 
matmri  held  in  different  districts.  The  workman  also  notices  that  it 
becomes  much  more  bulky,  and  this  seems  to  be  correct,  as  the  solid 
ame  floats  upon  the  surface  of  water,  while  the  liquid  kind  immediately 
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sinks.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  a  great  extent  to  the  imprisonment  of 
babbles  of  air  during  the  kneading  process,  just  as  in  the  preparation  of 
ordinary  dough.  But  it  may  also  be  that  by  the  mechanical  treatment 
to  which  it  is  subjected,  the  sugar  undergoes  a  species  of  crystallization, 
and  if  expansion  took  place  as  is  usual,  both  the  less  density  and  the 
opacity  of  the  solid  ame  would  be  accounted  for. 

Solid  ame  is  said  to  be  made  invariably  from  rice,  as  when  kneaded 
it  produces  a  whiter  paste,  and  1  am  told  that  they  never  mix  rice 
and  millet ;  but  the  results  of  my  analyses  throw  some  doubt  upon  this 
statement. 

I  have  made  analyses  of  a  considerable  number  of  specimens 
obtained  from  different  places  in  Tokio,  and  embracing  the  different 
qualities  sold.  As  before  said,  there  are  three  kinds  sold,  "  Awa-amey' 
•*  Mochi-amey'  and  **  U^-uchi-ame^*'  and  there  are  also  two  or  three 
qualities  of  the  first  kind  mentioned,  Awa-aine,  All  the  specimens 
examined  were  found  to  contain  the  sugar,  recently  isolated  by  Mr. 
O'Sullivan,  called  Maltose,  mixed  with  an  extractive  matter — in  most 
eases  ordinary  dextrine.  The  presence  of  maltose  in  ame  was  first 
proved  by  digesting  the  ame  with  alcohol,  filtering  from  the 
precipitated  dextrine,  and  examining  the  properties  of  the  body 
dissolved  by  the  alcohol.  It  was  found  to  have  a  specific  rotatory 
power  of  150°,  and  to  reduce  oxide  of  copper  as  though  the  solid 
matter  in  solution  contained  only  65  per  cent,  of  glucose.  These 
are  the  essential  characters  of  maltose,  and  I  have  further  confirmed 
these  experiments  by  separating  a  quantity  of  the  sugar  in  the  pure 
state,  by  crystallization,  a  specimen  of  which  is  on  the  table.  This 
substance  agrees  in  all  respects  with  the  maltose  as  prepared  by 
Mr.  O'Sullivan.  The  numbers  given  in  the  accompanying  tables  were 
obtained  in  the  following  way : — ^About  20  grams  of  ams  were  dissolved 
in  water,  and  then  diluted  to  500  cub.  oentim.  The  amount  of  solid 
matter  in  solution  was  found  by  evaporating  10  cub.  cent,  on  a  steam 
bath,  and  cooling  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol.  The  heating  was 
continued  in  an  air-bath  heated  to  100°  C.  alternately  with  cooling  in 
vacuo,  until  the  weight  remained  constant,  which  required  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  involved  a  large  number  of  weighings.  I  found  it 
impossible  to  adopt  the  method  recommended  by  Mr.  O'Sullivan — viz., 
to  determine  the  sp.  gr.  and  from  that  to  calculate  the  amount  of  solid 
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matter  present, — which  he  asserts  is  the  hcst  way,  maltose  and 
dextrine  having  the  same  sp.  gr.  in  solution.  I  found  on  testing,  that 
the  numbers  obtained  by  the  two  methods  differed,  and  that  the 
number  obtained  by  calculation  from  the  specific  gravity  varied 
according  as  more  or  less  water  was  present.  This  I  ascertained  by 
taking  a  given  solution,  diluting  it  to  different  extents,  finding  the 
sp.  gravity,  and  calculating  the  amount  of  solid  matter  according  to  his 
rule.  The  numbers  found  in  each  of  these  cases,  when  allowance  was 
made  for  the  different  degrees  of  dilution,  did  not  agree,  and  I  was 
therefore  compelled  to  adopt  the  more  accurate,  but  certainly  much  more 
troublesome,  method  first  described. 

The  amount  of  sugar  present  was  determined  in  the  usual  way,  in 
most  cases  both  volumetrically  and  by  wei^t.  The  number  so  obtained 
gives  the  equivalent  amount  of  glucose,  and  to  ascertain  the  amount 
of  maltose,  it  was  multiplied  by  ^.^=1.588.  The  difference  betwe^i 
the  number  thus  obtained  and  the  amount  of  solid  matter  gave  the 
amount  of  extract.  The  percentage  of  water  was  obtained  by  deducting 
the  percentage  of  solid  matter  from  100.  An  observation  was  also 
made  in  each  case  of  the  specific  rotatory  power,  and  the  number  thus 
found  by  observation  was  compared  with  the  number  obtained  by 
calculation  from  the  amounts  of  maltose  and  dextrine,  previously  deter- 
mined. It  was  thus  found  that  the  numbers  in  most  cases  agreed  £urly 
weU,  on  the  supposition  that  the  extractive  matter  was  wholly  dextarine, 
but  in  other  cases,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  the  hard  ame,  the 
number  observed  was  considerably  below  the  number  calculated  on  this 
supposition. 

In  the  first  table  I  have  collected  the  analyses  made  of  ihe  bett^ 
kinds  of  what  is  called  Awa-ame,  all  of  which  were  of  a  pale  yellow  colour^ 
like  the  samples  on  the  table.  In  the  first  three  columns  the  numbers 
represent  the  percentages  of  maltose,  extract,  and  water,  calculated 
on  the  original  ame ;  in  the  fourth  and  fifth,  the  percentages  of  maltose 
and  dextrine  on  the  substance  dried  at  100°  C.  are  given ;  in  the  sixth 
column,  the  numbers  indicate  the  number  of  parts  of  maltose  associated 
with  one  part  of  extract;  in  the  seventh,  the  observed  speeifie 
rotatory  power ;  in  the  eighth  the  specific  rotatory  power  calculated 
from  the  number  in  columns  IV.  and  Y.  taking  the  specific  rotatory 
power  of  maltose=:150°,  and  that  of  dextrine=214'^. 
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TABLE  IL^AWA'AME.    BETTER  KIND. 


819 


OBTAINED  FBOK. 


7o  OF  oBianfAL  ame. 


I 


I 


7o  OF  DRY 
SUBSTANCE. 


s 


00 

'■33 


SP.  EOT. 
POWBE. 


i 


§ 


I 


•a 


1.  Bfikawa  chd 

2.  Shin  Idznmi  chd. . . 

3.  Mikawaya  (Hon  Ha- 

chiobori.) 

4.  Tomita  ya  (Hon  Ha- 

chio  bori.) 

5.  Unknown  origin  .. 

6.  Unknown  origin  . . 


I. 

19.80 
12.06 

17.81 

16.62 
14.47 
14.95 


n. 

20.20 
27.94 

19.66 

23.18 
20.88 
22.06 


in. 

60.00 
60.00 

62.53 

60.20 
64.70 
63.00 


IV. 
25.20 
31.75 

23.92 

27.80 
24.35 
25.92 


V. 

74.80 
68.25 

76.08 

72.20 
75.65 
74.08 


VI. 

2.97 

2.15 

3.18 

2.60 
3.10 
2.85 


vn. 

164.5 
169.3 

160.2 

168.7 


vm. 

166.0 
170.0 

165.0 

167.8 


In  the  preceding  table,  which  represents  the  composition  of  the 
better  kinds  of  awa-ame,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  dry  substance 
contains  on  an  average  about  26^  per  cent,  of  dextrine.  In  table  B, 
the  composition  of  the  inferior  kinds  of  awa-ame  is  given,  all  the 
specimens  of  which  were  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  gave  a  turbid 
liquid  when  dissolved  in  water.  The  percentage  of  dextrine  is  much 
less  in  these  specimens  than  in  the  former. 

TABLE  B.~AWA-AME.    INFERIOR  KIND. 


7o  OF  OEioiNAL  ame. 


I 


e 


I 
I 


7o  OF  DBY 

ante. 


•I 


r 


SP.  EOT. 
POWER. 


'8 


o 


I 

•i 
•i 


7.  Mikawa  chd 

8.  Mikawa  ya  (Hon  Ha- 

ohio  bori.) 

9.  Tomita  ya  (Hon  Ha- 

ohiobori.) 


I. 
18.52 

17.69 

19.69 


n. 

12.88 
13.03 
16.73 


HL 
69.10 

69.28 

63.58 


IV. 
15.20 

15.83 

20.84 


V. 

84.80 

84.17 
79.16 


VI. 
6.60 

5.32 

3.80 


vn. 

160.0 
156.2 


vm. 

159.6 
160.0 


Table  C  contains  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  two  specimens  of 
hard  ame  from  different  places,  and  we  have  here  a  case  in  which  the 
observed  rotatory  power  is  very  much  less  than  that  calculated  on  the 
assumption  that  the  extractive  matter  is  dextrine,  and  indeed  agreeing 
very  closely  with  that  of  the  maltose  alone. 
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TABLE  C— HARD  AME. 


7o  OF  DBT 

ame. 

h 

SP.   BOT. 

7o  or  oBioiNAL  ame. 

FOWXB. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

I. 

n. 

m. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VIL 

VUi. 

10.  Mikawach6 

7.60 

18.97 

73.63 

20.60 

79.60 

8.87 

122.3 

163 

11.  Unknown 

12.00 

12.12 

76.88 

13.77 

86.23 

6.26 

124.0 

159 

The  similarity  in  the  composition  of  the  solid  atne  to  the  inferior 
kinds  of  what  is  termed  awa-ame  will  he  noticed  at  once,  while  the 
difference  between  these  two  and  the  specimens  of  the  better  kinds  is 
not  less  marked. 

The  analyses  in  Table  D  were  made  upon  specimens  given  to  me 
as  certainly  prepared  from  rice,  from  mochigome  and  uruchi  respectively. 
TADLE  D.-'MOCHI-AME  AND  URUCHI-AME. 


12.  Mochi-ame  (Mikawa 

ch6) 

13.  Mochi-ame.         (nn 

known) 

14.  Urachi-ame  (Mikawa 

ch6) 

16.  Urachi-ame  (Mikawa 
ch6) 


7o  OF  OBIOINAL  ame. 


I 


I. 
28.17 
16.16 
19.23 
20.22 


n. 

6.83 
7.83 
4.87 
7.62 


S 

I 


m. 

70.00 
77.00 
76.90 
72.26 


7o  OW  DBT 

ame. 


.g 

is 

M 


IV. 

8.89 

9.26 

6.00 

9.43 


V. 
91.11 
90.76 
94.00 
90.67 


o 


& 


VL 

10.26 
9.81 

16.60 
9.60 


BP.   BOT. 
POWEB. 


-s 


O 


vn. 

136.0 


163.0 
166.6 


1 


-a 


vm. 

136.6  « 


153.8 
166.0 


The  large  percentage  of  maltose  in  these  specimens  is  worthy  of 
note,  and  would  lead  one  to  infer  from  the  analyses  alone,  that  the 
substance  from  which  they  were  prepared  was  different  from  that  used 
in  the  preparation  of  the  other  kinds,  the  analyses  of  which  are  given 
in  the  preceding  tables. 

>  Galctdated  for  maltose  only. 
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A  comparison  of  the  amoont  of  starch  and  albnmenoids  in  millet 
and  in  the  two  kinds  of  rice  does  not  appear  to  help  us  much  in 
explaining  the  course  of  the  reaction.  Mr.  Dwars  communicated  to  the 
Society  last  year  some  analyses  of  rice,  and  I  give  below  results  which 
have  been  obtained  in  my  own  laboratory,  which  agree  very  fairly  with 
those  of  Mr.  Dwars. 


UBUCHI. 

uoomooME. 

From  Is6. 

From 
Mino. 

From 
Eoshigaya. 

From 
Eazai. 

Starch 

74.69 

11.96 

1.46 

.90 

4.79 

6.10 

72.62 
13.02 

1.5a 

1.21 
6.07 
6.66 

72.86 
12.41 
1.61 
1.30 
4.80 
6.09 

72  81 

Water 

12.60 

Ash 

2.04 

Fat 

1.18 

AI^Timenoidfl  .  ,   .  .   .  ^   ^  ^  -,  ^    -  *  ^  r   ,   ,   r  r   r  - 

4.30 

CeUulofle  and  extract 

7.73 

Hum ..........  t ........... . 

99.90 

100.00 

98.57 

100.66 

The  analysis  of  millet  given  below  is  taken  from  Prof.  Church's 

Manual  on  "  Food.** 

Composition  of  Millet. 

Starch 61.60 

Water 18.00 

Ash 1.60 

Fat 5.00 

Albumenoids 15.80 

Cellulose 8.50 


100.00 


There  is  considerable  difference  in  the  amount  of  starch  and  of 
albnmenoid  bodies  in  the  specimens  of  rice  and  millet,  but  it  does  not 
easily  explain  how  it  is  that  the  actual  percentage  of  sugar  contained  in 
the  ame  prepared  from  the  former  is  so  much  greater  than  in  that 
prepared  from  the  latter.  It  is  certainly  not  due  to  over-boiling,  for  the 
percentage  of  water  in  the  specimens  of  midzu-ame  presents  com- 
paratively small  variations,  and  where  there  is  a  decided  difference,  as 
in  No.  8,  the  result  is  not  what  might  have  been  expected,  for  long 
heating  would  convert  a  great  part  of  the  dextrine  into  maltose,  whereas 
in  this  specimen,  where  the  percentage  of  water  is  below  the  average, 
the  percentage  of  dextrine  is   above  the  average.     Moreover,  in  the 
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specimens  of  hard  ame  in  which  the  percentage  of  water  b  less  than  in 
any  of  the  remaining  kinds  of  midzu-ame^  and  where  we  know  that  the 
length  of  hoiling  is  greater,  we  do  not  find  a  proportion  of  maltose  at  all 
comparable  to  that  contained  in  the  specimens  pr^wred  from  rice.  I 
think  we  must  conclude  that  the  action  of  malt  upon  millet  differs 
essentially  from  its  action  upon  rice,  unless,  indeed,  the  simplest  explana- 
tion of  all  be  tme,  that  the  husk  which  encloses  the  seed  in  the  ease  of 
millet  prevents  the  access  of  the  malt  solution  to  it."  I  do  not  think  that 
this  is  probable,  for  the  operations  of  soaking  and  steaming  would 
serve  as  a  sufficient  preparation. 

A  substance  is  now  prepared  in  England  for  the  use  of  brewers 
called  Dextrine-Maltose,  and  contains  on  are  average  83  per  cent,  of 
dextrine,  and  ^Q  per  cent,  of  maltose.  It  is  formed  by  the  regulated 
action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  upon  starch.  We  have  here,  then,  a 
substance  which  approaches  certain  kinds  of  ants  in  its  composition,  and 
the  question  naturally  arises  whether  ame^  when  sufficiently  diluted, 
might  not  be  used  for  brewing  purposes.  At  present,  no  doubt,  it  would 
be  found  to  be  too  expensive,  but  with  larger  works  it  might  be  made  at 
a  sufficiently  small  cost  to  be  able  to  compete  with  imported  beer.  It  is 
not  my  purpose,  however,  to  enter  upon  such  a  question ;  my  only 
desire  was  to  ascertain  what  occurred  in  the  chemical  processes  in- 
volved in  this  wide-spread  industry. 

"I  have  since  learnt  that  the  millet  is  always  sabjected  to  the  same  kind  of 
husking  which  rice  undergoes. 
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H.  M.   S.   ''  PHAETON "  AT  NAGASAKI  IN   1808. 


By  W.  G.  Aston,  Esq. 


[Read  May  13th,  1679,] 

'*  History  of  the  outrage  by  Anglians  at  Nagasaki.*'  Such  was  the 
title  which  caught  my  eye  as  I  was  one  day  turning  over  the  volumes 
on  a  book- stall  in  a  back  street  of  the  city  of  Yedo.  A  few  tempos 
placed  me  in  possession  of  a  little  manuscript  book  which,  on  examina- 
tion, proved  to  be  a  copy  of  the  official  diary  kept  in  the  Government 
House  at  Nagasaki  during  a  visit  made  to  that  port  by  H.  M.  S.  Phaeton 
in  the  year  1808,  Of  this  volume  the  following  narrative  is  a  faithful 
resume : — 

It  was  now  late  in  September,  and  all  hopes  of  the  arrival  of  the 
annual  Dutch  trading  ship  had  been  abandoned,  when  one  fine  morning, 
at  7  o'clock,  a  "white  sail"  was  descried  on  the  horizon  by  the 
coast-guards  at  the  station  near  Nagasaki.  Information  was  at  once 
sent  to  the  Governor,  who  took  it  for  granted  that  this  vessel  was  the 
Dutch  ship  which  had  at  last  arrived.  The  usual  orders  were  issued  for 
her  reception.  Officials  were  instructed  to  be  in  readiness  to  go  out  to 
meet  her,  and  exchange  the  preconcerted  signal  by  which  Dutch  ships 
were  distinguished  from  others,  which,  in  defiance  of  the  national 
prohibition,  might  attempt  to  enter  the  harbour ;  and  these  were  to  be 
followed  by  other  officers  with  a  supply  of  Japanese  money,  and  a  letter 
authorizing  the  expected  ship  to  approach  the  city.  Notice  was  given 
to  the  native  merchants  in  the  foreign  trade,  and  also  to  the  "Kapitan," 
as  the  chief  of  the  Dutch  factory  was  called. 

The  news  caused  a  joyful  excitement  among  all  classes  at 
Nagasaki.  There  were  few  of  the  towns-people  who  had  not  some  share 
in  the  profitable  monopoly  of  foreign  trade  enjoyed  by  that  city,  and 
although  our  manuscript  is  silent  on  the  subject,  we  may  be  sure  that 
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the  Japanese  officials  had  also  good  reason  for  satisfaction  at  the  news. 
Of  course,  the  joy  was  greatest  in  the  Dutch  settlement  of  Desima. 
After  more  than  a  year  without  news  of  Europe,  without  letters  from 
friends  and  relations,  and  deprived  of  many  a  little  comfort  which  the 
land  of  their  exile  could  not  supply,  the  delight  of  the  Dutch  residents 
may  be  easily  imagined.  The  ship  approached  rapidly,  and  was  already 
visible  in  the  distance  off  the  entrance  to  the  beautiful  inlet  which 
forms  the  harbour  of  Nagasaki,  when  the  interpreter  who  had  been 
sent  to  convey  the  news  to  the  Dutchmen  arrived  in  Desima.  He 
reported  on  his  return  that  the  Kapitan  had  taken  him  aside,  and 
after  expressing  the  joy  which  he  and  his  countrjrmen  felt  at  the 
arrival  of  their  ship,  had  added,  "  There  are,  however,  some  suspicious 
circumstances.  It  is  very  improbable  that  she  should  have  delayed 
her  departure  from  Batavia  until  so  late  in  the  season.  If  she  had 
lefb  at  the  usual  time  and  were  only  arriving  now,  she  must  have 
met  with  an  accident,  and  lost  one  or  two  of  her  masts.  But  the 
ship  we  see  approaching  is  not  deeply-laden.  She  sails  weU  on  the 
wind,  and  her  masts  and  rigging  are  in  excellent  order.  She  may  be 
a  ship  of  some  other  country,^  and  it  would  be  disloyal  of  me  if  I  did 
not  warn  you  to  take  every  precaution." 

The  boats  which  had  previously  been  got  in  readiness  were 
now  despatched.  They  were  told  that  in  consequence  of  the  late 
arrival  of  the  "  Redhairs,"  as  the  Dutch  were  called,  they  were  to 
be  very  careful  and  not  to  approach  the  ship  until  the  proper  signals 
had  been  exchanged.  If  anything  suspicious  were  observed,  they  must 
lose  no  time  in  gi\ing  notice  to  the  guard-houses,  so  as  to  prevent 
her  from  entering  the  harbour.  Two  clerks  of  the  Dutch  factory  were 
included  in  the  party. 

At  dusk  on  the  same  day  intelligence  was  received  at  the 
Government  House  that  after  the  first  boat  had,  as  was  thought, 
exchanged  signals  with  the  foreign  ship,  that  which  contained  the 
Dutch  clerks  approached  her.  A  boat  was  therefore  lowered  by  the 
foreigners,  who  proceeded  to  transfer  the  Dutchmen  to  it.  One  resisted, 
but  was  threatened  with  a  drawn  sword,  and  both  were  then  seized  and 

1  No  wonder  the  P/ta^ton  did  not  look  precisely  like  a  Dutch  merchantman. 
She  was  a  crack  ship  of  the  navy,  and  one  of  four  frigates  known  as  *'  the  Sancj 
Channel  Four." 
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carried  on  board  the  ship.  No  answer  could  be  obtained  to  the  letters 
sent  by  the  Kapitan,  so  it  was  suspected  that  something  was  wrong, 
and  the  boats  returned  to  Nagasaki. 

A  note  to  the  diary  gives  another  account  of  this  occurrence,  said  to 
have  been  afterwards  obtained  from  one  of  the  Dutch  clerks.  Its 
Japanese  colouring  is,  however,  unmistakable. 

**  When  the  boat  with  the  two  Dutchmen  neared  the  ship,  a  green 
leather  batera  (foreign  boat),  thirty  feet  in  length  and  from  twelve  to 
thirteen  feet  in  breadth,  was  let  down  by  a  lowering  anchor  (sic),  an 
awning  was  spread,  and  the  boat  was  rowed  by  only  two  men  on  each 
side  with  oars  like  rice  ladles.  As  soon  as  they  came  alongside  the 
boat  with  the  Dutch,  the  planks  of  the  deck  were  raised  up,  and  from 
underneath  there  leaped  out  twelve  men  armed  with  swords  and  pistols, 
and  waving  in  their  hands  hghtcd  matches.  They  drew  their  swords, 
and,  uttering  loud  shouts,  seized  the  Dutchmen  and  forced  them  into 
their  boat.  The  Japanese  boatmen  were  so  frightened  that  they  leaped 
into  the  sea,  and  a  confused  outcry  arose  from  the  trading  and  fishing 
craft  near,  as  they  got  up  their  anchors  and  took  to  flight.  Some  of 
their  crews  fell  into  the  sea,  and  could  be  seen  swimming  about. 
Before  the  Japanese  officers  recovered  from  their  consternation,  the 
foreigners  drew  back  to  their  ship,  receiving  the  wind  in  the  awning, 
and  bringing  their  boat  alongside  with  a  bound.  Here  hooks  were 
fastened  to  her,  and  she  was  swiftly  hoisted  on  board.  The 
ship  was  thirty-six  fathoms  in  length.  On  her  bows  there  was  a 
dreadful  painted  figure  of  a  bird  with  outstretched  wings  and 
eyes  of  precious  stones.  The  cannon  were  fifty  in  number,  and 
at  night  were  protected  by  a  shield  just  like  a  plaster  wall.  At 
each  gun  stood  a  gunner  with  war  hat  on,  and  a  groat  match 
in  hand,  ready  to  fire  at  any  moment.  The  strictest  discipline 
prevailed.  It  was  just  as  if  a  fortress  had  been  erected  on  a 
spur  of  the  Inasa  hill,  or  on  the  islet  of  Takaboko  (Papenberg).  On  each 
mast  there  were  three  bastions  (no  doubt  the  cradles  are  meant),  the 
lower  one  of  which  was  eight  mats  (12  ft.  by  IG  ft.)  in  extent,  and  was 
surrounded  by  a  screen.  On  its  four  sides  eight  cannon  were  planted, 
in  such  a  way  that  they  could  be  pointed  freely  in  any  direction.  On 
the  stem  were  posted  four  or  five  guns  in  a  similar  fashion.  On  the 
two  upper  bastions,  look-outs  were  stationed,  who  surveyed  the  sur- 
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rounding  country  and  noted  the  position  of  the  batteries  on  shore.  The 
Captain  was  a  young  man  of  19  years  of  age.  He  sat  on  a  chair  day 
and  night,  and  moved  no  more  than  a  mountain.  The  crew  numbered 
three  hundred  and  fifty,  all  picked  men,  and  as  ferocious  as  tigers  or 
leopards.  There  were  all  kinds  of  warlike  engines ;  balls  made  of 
crooked  iron  nails  hammered  together,  copper  balls  to  -  be  fired 
red-hot,  etc.,  etc." 

The  news  of  the  Dutchmen's  capture  excited  the  utmost  indignation 
in  the  Governor  of  Nagasaki,  Matsudaira  Dzusho  no  Kami.  As  the 
sequel  proves,  he  was  a  high-spirited  and  resolute  man,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  administer  speedy  and  condign  punishment  to  the  foreign  ship 
which  had  behaved  in  such  a  high-handed  manner.  Summoning  the 
chief  officers  of  the  Daimios  of  Hizen  and  Ghikuzen,  to  whom  the 
military  protection  of  Nagasaki  was  entrusted,  he  informed  them  that  ^'  a 
strange  ship  had  entered  the  harbour,  and  had  seized  two  Dutchmen 
in  the  most  outrageous  and  lawless  manner.  Immediate  measures 
must  be  taken  to  recover  the  Dutchmen  and  to  bum  and  sink  the  ship, 
as  the  Spaniard  had  been  destroyed  ninety  years  before.  Combustibles 
and  fire-ships  should  be  provided,  and  a  scheme  of  action  drawn  up  on 
paper  and  submitted  for  his  consideration.*' 

The  note  of  warlike  preparation  was  soon  heard  on  all  sides.  A 
small  force  of  twenty  men  which  acted  as  guard-of-honour  to  the 
governor  was  put  under  arms,  the  batteries  were  manned,  the  arsenal 
was  emptied  of  its  contents,  which,  however,  proved  miserably  in- 
sufficient ;  and  all  the  officials,  from  the  Governor  downwards,  donned 
their  helmets  and  coats- of-mail,  and  hastened  to  their  posts.  It  was 
already  night,  and  the  writer  of  the  diary  tells  us  that  *'  in  the  darkness 
the  noise  of  the  ammunition  carts  and  the  shouting  of  the  coolies,  as 
they  dragged  the  guns  to  the  batteries,  reverberated  among  the  hills 
like  thunder." 

Meanwhile  the  unlucky  officials  who  had  allowed  the  Dutchmen  to 
be  carried  off  from  under  their  very  noses,  reluctantly  entered  the 
Government  House  to  make  their  report.  They  were  admitted  into  the 
Governor's  presence  by  Tokuyemon,  the  writer  of  our  diary,  and.  with 
deep-drawn  sighs  and  chattering  teeth  they  told  their  story.  They 
said  that  "  all  of  a  sudden,  fifteen  men  with  pistols  and  naked  swords 
had  sprung  up  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  foreign  boat,  captured  the 
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Bedhairs,  and  carried  them  off  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  The  crew  of 
this  boat  were  like  so  many  fierce  tigers.  They  were  so  nimble  in 
their  movements,  and  looked  so  terrible,  that  it  seemed  in  no  wise 
possible  to  approach  them.  They  nevertheless  pnrsued  them,  and  were 
about  to  put  them  to  the  sword,  when  they  reflected  that  such  a  coarse 
would  cause  the  Governor  great  anxiety,  and  might  give  rise  to  serious 
trouble.  They  therefore  resolved  to  come  back  and  report  what  had 
happened.*'  The  Governor  drew  himself  up  angrily,  and  said:  '*  Listen 
well,  you  fellows,  to  what  I  say.  You  don't  get  much  pay,  it  is  true  ; 
still  it  is  Government  pay.  You  have  disgraced  yourselves  before  all 
the  provincial  militia.  As  I  told  you  this  morning,  the  Bedhairs  were 
committed  to  your  charge.  You  were  eiyoined  to  take  the  greatest 
care  of  them,  and  not  to  let  them  go  forward  in  advance  of  you.  What 
do  you  mean  by  talking  of  its  causing  trouble  if  you  cut  the  foreigners 
down  ?  When  an  insufferable  wrong  has  been  done,  whether  is  it 
better  to  cut  the  offender  to  pieces,  or  to  come  away  without  doing 
anything  ?  Betum  immediately  to  the  ship  and  bring  back  the 
Bedhairs.  Anxiety  and  hard  work  are  to  be  expected  at  a  time  like 
this.  I  can*t  let  you  off.  You  must  pluck  up  courage,  and  bring  back 
the  Bedhairs  at  all  risks.'* 

They  had  not  been  long  dismissed  when  news  came  that  the 
foreigners  had  embarked  in  several  small  boats,  and  were  making  the 
circuit  of  the  harbour.  Scarcely  had  orders  been  despatched  to  the 
guard -houses  along  the  shore  to  capture  them  at  all  hazards,  when 
messengers  in  hot  haste  entered  the  Government  House  by  the  back 
and  front  doors  simultaneously,  crying  out,  '*  The  foreigners  have  landed 
at  the  great  jetty,  and  are  nearly  before  the  gate  1 "  Tokuyemon  rushed 
to  inform  the  Governor,  and  requested  his  permission  to  go  out  and  take 
the  foreigners  prisoners.  '*  Go,"  said  the  Governor,  patting  him  on  the 
back,  '*and  distinguish  yourself."  Tokuyemon  ran  across  the  courtyard 
for  his  war  hat,  and  told  his  servant  Heihachi  to  bring  his  lance,  and 
another  servant  named  Banz6  to  look  after  the  house  during  his  absence. 
Banz6,  however,  brought  the  lance,  and  on  Tokuyemon  asking  him 
angrily  where  he  was  going,  replied  that  he  wanted  to  accompany  his 
master  and  kill  somebody.  He  insisted  on  coming,  and  would  not  be 
refused.  As  Tokuyemon  was  going  out,  he  was  stopped  by  one  of  his 
comrades,  who  expressed  his  fears  that,  as  the  foreigners  were  armed 
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with  pistols,  it  would  be  useless  to  resist  them  without  armour,  and  re- 
minded him  that  the  guard  of  the  Government  House  had  gone  away. 
He  caught  Tokuyemon  by  the  sleeve  and  pulled  him  back,  beseeching 
him  not  to  go.  **  Yon  need  not  come,*'  said  Tokuyemon.  Shaking  him 
off,  and  so  saying,  he  sallied  out,  shutting  the  gate  behind  him.  But  in 
his  hurry  he  had  forgotten  his  lance,  so  the  gate  had  to  be  opened 
again.  Four  or  five  others  then  came  forward  and  offered  to  accompany 
Tokuyemon,  who  accordingly  took  command  of  the  party.  At  this 
moment,  a  great  noise  of  voices  was  heard  in  front  of  them,  and 
something  red  could  be  seen  rapidly  approaching.  Tokuyemon, 
who  imagined  that  the  foreigners  were  upon  him,  grasped  his  lance 
firmly,  and  prepared  to  receive  their  onset.  He  was  undeceived  by 
a  voice,  which  he  recognized  as  that  of  Nakayama,  the  Interpreter, 
calliug  out  to  him,  **  Here  are  the  Redhairs,  who  have  come  to  you 
for  protection  against  the  attack  by  the  foreigners."  Tokuyemon,  after 
ordering  the  Dutchmen  to  be  shown  into  the  office,  proceeded  to  the 
jetty,  when  he  was  told  that  the  foreigners  had  not  landed  there,  but 
farther  along  the  sho*re.  He  hastened  to  the  spot  indicated,  only  to  be 
told  that  the  landing  had  taken  place  still  farther  on ;  and  in  this  way, 
poor  Tokuyemon  spent  half  the  night  in  pursuit  of  foreigners  who,  as 
it  turned  out,  had  never  even  attempted  to  land  at  all.  He  found  time, 
however,  to  describe  in  his  diary  the  panic  among  the  inhabitants 
of  Nagasaki.  **  Suddenly,"  he  says,  "a  great  outcry  arose  in  the 
harbour.  In  all  the  Chinese  junks  the  sailors  burnt  fires  and  msule 
signals  to  their  countrymen  on  shore  by  beating  gi-eat  gongs.  Several 
boats  put  off  to  their  assistance.  On  board  the  Japanese  vessels  in 
harbour  it  was  thought  that  a  fire  had  broken  out  among  the  Chinese 
junks,  or  that  they  had  been  set  on  fire  by  the  foreigners.  On  shore,  a 
report  was  current  that  the  Russians*  had  landed,  and  many  of  the 
towns-people  prepared  to  fly  to  the  hills.  Men  and  woiien  rushed 
wildly  about  the  streets,  and  the  sound  of  voices  by  sea  and  land  was 
like  the  noise  of  great  waves  breaking  on  the  beach.  Rumours  of  all 
kinds  were  afloat, — that  a  boat  full  of  women  had  been  captured  at 
Inasa — that  a  fishing-boat  had  been  taken  at  Kitasezaki — that  Hizen 

^Bussian  ships  had  made  piratical  descents  in  the  north  of  Japan  a  few 
years  before,  burning  and  plundering  the  villages,  and  carrying  off  some  of  the 
inhabitants.    An  account  of  these  raids  was  given  to  the  Society  in  June,  1873. 
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soldiers  had  been  made  prisoners  at  Fokahori — that  all  the  provisions 
had  been  seized — that  the  water-gate  at  Mamegasaki  had  been  broken 
through,  etc."  And  yet  the  only  cause  for  all  this  alarm  was  the 
circumstance  that  some  of  the  Phaeton's  boats  had  been  sent  round 
the  harbour  to  take  soundings. 

When  Tokuyemon  returned  to  the  Government  House,  he  found  it 
almost  entirely  deserted.  The  only  person  he  could  find  was  one 
Baiyei,  the  Governor's  physician,  who  said  that  everybody  was  sick : — 
their  loins  were  out  of  joint  from  cowardice,  and  he  would  like  to  have 
the  chance  of  prescribing  for  them. 

Most  discouraging  reports  now  came  in  from  all  quarters.  One 
officer  reported  that  he  was  so  short  of  men  that  he  could  not  get  his 
cannon  placed  in  position,  and  in  reply  to  frequent  demands,  nothing 
bat  excuses  could  be  got  from  the  Daimids'  officers  who  were  in  charge 
of  the  principal  military  preparations. 

The  Governor,  however,  put  a  bold  face  on  it.  In  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  an  interpreter,  who  told  him  he  might  as  well 
try  to  batter  down  a  stone  wall  with  eggs,  he  insisted  on  sending 
off  a  boat  to  demand  back  the  Dutchmen,  gave  orders  to  cut  down 
the  foreigners  wherever  they  were  met  if  they  did  not  promptly 
sorrender,  and  commanded  his.  own  barges  to  be  manned  and 
armed.  The  equipment  for  each  barge  consisted  of  ten  lances,  five 
bows,  and  six  matchlocks.  The  Dutch  Kapitan  was  sent  for,  and 
told  that  his  mind  might  be  at  ease  about  his  captured  countr}'men, 
for  that  they  would  most  assuredly  be  restored.  The  Kapitan  took  this 
opportunity  to  offer  his  own  ideas  on  the  subject.  He  said  that 
"  although  this  ship  acted  as  if  she  cared  for  nobody,  if  he  were  in  his 
own  country  and  had  the  necessary  materials,  he  could  stop  and  sink 
her,  or  break  her  to  pieces,  as  he  pleased.  But  he  was  a  stranger  in  a 
foreign  land,  and  could  do  nothing."  Tokuyemon  asked  him  what  his 
plan  was.  Particulars  are  not  given,  but  it  seems  to  have  consisted  in 
preventing  the  foreign  ship  from  leaving  the  harbour  by  a  bar  of  iron 
chains  stretched  across  the  entrance,  and  then  attacking  her  with  fire- 
ships  and  by  cannon  planted  on  the  hills.  The  Japanese  officers  seem 
to  have  adopted  this  idea,  if  indeed  they  had  resolved  on  any  plan  at 
aU,  which  may  perhaps  be  doubted. 

Towards  morning,  a  message  was  received  from  the  foreign  ship  to 
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the  effect  that  the  Dutchmen  would  he  given  back  in  return  for  a  supply 
of  wood,  water  and  provisions.  Amidst  all  the  warlike  talk  and 
preparation,  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  to  find  that  this  demand  was 
promptly  complied  with,  at  least  in  part,  although  the  Governor  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  consulted  in  the  matter.  At  the  suggestion  of 
the  Kapitan,  the  boat  with  the  supplies  bore  the  flag  of  the  Dutch 
Trading  Company. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  following  the  arrival  of  the  ship,  which 
was  now  discovered  to  be  an  English  man-of-war,  the  Governor  sent  off 
a  despatch  reporting  the  occurrence  to  his  Government.  It  was  dated 
on  the  previous  day,  in  order  to  convey  the  impression  of  greater 
promptitude,  and  was  to  the  following  effect.: — "  A  foreign  ship  has 
entered  the  harbour,  and  has  seized  some  Redhairs.  The  Redhairs  will 
be  brought  back,  and  inquiry  made  into  the  reason  for  this  unwarranted 
visit,  after  which  the  ship  will  be  burnt,  if  necessary." 

But  the  preparations  with  that  object  went  on  badly.  The  officers 
sent  to  inspect  the  troops  reported  that  the  guard-houses  were  short  of 
men,  and  that  things  looked  unsafe.  Another  officer,  who  was  ordered 
to  the  batteries  on  a  visit  of  inspection,  replied  candidly  that  he  had  no 
inclination  to  perform  the  duty  of  inspector,  and  that,  besides,  he  had 
no  clothes  suitable  for  such  a  service.  His  duty  had,  therefore,  to  be 
transferred  to  others.  Tokuyemon  notes  that  for  this  behaviour  he 
was  afterwards  condemned  to  one  hundred  days*  imprisonment  in  his 
own  house.  Nothing  could  be  heard  of  the  reinforcements  ordered  from 
the  neighbouring  provinces,  and  the  chief  Hizen  general,  on  being  asked 
how  the  plan  for  burning  the  ship  was  progressing,  replied  that  he 
personally  knew  nothing  about  it,  but  would  instruct  his  lieutehants  to 
furnish  a  written  report  on  the  matter.  The  diary  records  numerous 
other  circumstances  which  illustrate  the  mismanagenent  and  cowardice 
which  prevailed  on  all  sides ;  but  it  is  needless  to  multiply  details. 
The  Governor  himself  was  almost  the  only  exception.  It  is  impossible 
to  read  without  sympathy  the  account  of  the  struggles  of  this  brave 
man  to  infuse  some  of  his  own  courage  and  energy  into  the  incompetent 
and  cowardly  officials  by  whom  he  was  surrounded. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  officers  despatched  to  the 
ship  returned,  bringing  with  them  one  of  the  Dutch  clerks  and  a  letter 
for  the  Kapitan.     This  letter  was  understood  to  contain  a  further 
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demand  for  beef,  vegetables  and  water,  accompanied  by  a  threat  that 
if  these  articles  wore  not  supplied,  all  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  vessels 
in  the  harbour  would  bo  set  fire  to  and  destroyed.  The  Governor  was 
indignant  at  the  tone  of  this  communication,  and  refused  to  send  the 
luiicles  asked  for.  No  sooner  had  he  retired,  however,  than  the  Kapitau 
came  and  begged  urgently  that  the  provisions  should  be  sent.  A 
promise  had  been  given,  he  said,  under  the  seal  of  the  Company,  which 
should  under  no  circumstances  bo  broken.  It  was,  therefore,  arranged 
that  the  articles  should  be  got  ready  and  sent  off  to  the  ship  in  the 
couq^  of  the  evening. 

The  Governor  had  now  lost  all  patience  with  the  inaction  of  the 
military  officers.  Ho  declared  that,  ready  or  not  ready,  ho  would  set 
out  at  once  with  such  men  as  ho  could  collect,  and  proceed  to  the  scene 
of  action.  Flags,  spears,  drums,  kettlo-drums  and  other  wai'liko  gear 
were  set  out  in  order  in  the  principal  hall,  tho  head  cook  was  ordered  to 
take  charge  of  tho  commissariat,  and  repeated  urgent  messages  were 
sent  to  the  Daimids*  officials,  from  whom  only  excuses  and  remonstrances 
wore  received  in  reply.  One  importunate  follow  forced  himself  into  the 
Governor's  presence,  and  besought  him  to  think  of  the  anxiety  his  poor 
old  mother  would  suffer  if  he  took  the  field.  He  got  a  very  surly 
answer  for  his  pains.  But  tho  Governor  was  at  last  obliged  to  yield. 
As  Tokuyemon  says  : — "  Such  being  the  state  of  affairs,  and  being  so 
short  of  men,  all  prospect  of  burning  the  ship  became  hopeless.  On  the 
contrary,  any  ill-considered  project  of  that  kind  would  only  result  in  the 
destruction  of  our  own  junks."  Ordera  were  accordingly  given  to 
abandon  the  attempt,  and  to  allow  the  ship  to  take  her  departure  as 
soon  as  tlio  articles  demanded  had  been  supplied  and  the  remaining 
Dutchman  recovered.  His  release  was  obtained  without  difficulty,  and 
the  Japanese  now  learnt  for  the  first  time  the  object  of  the  strange 
ship's  visit.  The  Dutch  clerk  told  them  that  the  Phaeton  had  left 
England  eight  months  before.  On  arriving  in  Bengal,  information  had 
reached  them  that  two  Dutch  ships  wore  going  to  Nagasaki  this  year, 
and  they  had  accordingly  como  with  the  intention  of  capturing  them. 
Their  reason  for  seizing  the  Dutchmen  was  that  the  language  and 
written  character  of  England  being  different  from  those  of  Japan, 
they  had  detained  these  men  as  interpreters.  They  said  they  had  no 
wish  whatever  to  insult  Japan,  and  that  now  they  knew  the  Dutch 
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ships  bad  not  arrived,  they  would  sail  at  once,  but  as  they  were  badly 

off  for  provisions,  fire- wood  and  water,  they  had  asked  for  a  supply  of 

these  articles.     They  were  about  to  sail  immediately,  and  would  not 
return  to  Japan." 

With  the  safe  return  of  the  two  Dutchmen  and  the  news  that 
England  and  Holland  were  at  war,  the  desirability  of  "severely 
punishing  the  English"  again  suggested  itself,  but  it  was  thought 
prudent  first  to  hear  what  the  Kapitan  might  have  to  say  on  the  subject. 
His  reply  was  characteristic,  and  evinces  a  shrewd  appreciation  of  the 
circumstances,  and  of  the  character  of  the  people  he  had  to  deal  with. 
It  was  as  follows : — 

"  Inasmuch  as  the  foreign  ship  has  committed  no  violence  towards 
Japan,  and  has  sent  back  the  two  clerks  unharmed,  it  is  desirable  that 
she  should  be  commanded  to  depart  at  once.  It  is  impossible  to  justify 
her  unauthorized  entrance  into  this  port,  but  still  it  will  be  better  to  treat 
her  with  clemency.  If  severe  measures  were  taken,  greater  feelings  of 
hatred  [towards  Holland]  would  be  kindled  in  England  and  Euasia, 
who  are  allies.  This  would  make  trade  impossible,  to  the  great  iiyury 
of  our  interests.  Their  hatred  to  Japan  would  also  be  intensified,  and 
on  the  whole  it  is  better  that  when,  in  future,  diipa  approach  the 
Japanese  coast,  they  should  be  treated  with  kindness." 

On  the  following  day  (the  second  day  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Phaeton),  a  letter  in  "cross  (i.e.  European)  characters"  was  sent 
off  to  the  Anglian  ship,  commanding  her  to  put  to  sea.  Some  anxiety 
was  felt  lest  she  might  not  obey  this  order,  as  beef  (one  of  the  articles 
demanded)  had  not  been  sent.  But  the  Japanese  were  relieved  from  all 
further  apprehension  about  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when,  "  a  gentle 
breeze  having  sprung  up,  the  ship  swung  round,  and,  setting  three  sails, 
went  off  like  an  arrow.  As  far  as  Cape  Nomo  three  sails  were  set,  at 
the  Got6  Islands  five,  then  ten,  after  which  she  was  speedily  lost  to 
view." 

Meanwhile  troops  had  begun  to  pour  into  Nagasaki  from  the 
neighbouring  provinces,  and  much  zeal  was  displayed  in  keeping  a  strict 
watch  on  the  departing  ship  from  the  shore,  and  from  boats  which  were 
sent  out  to  observe  her  motions.  The  military  officers  now  reported  by 
letter  that,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  received  on  the  previous 
day,  preparations  had  been  made  at  Fukahori  to  burn  the  foreign  ship, 
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fire-junks  had  been  prepared,  and  they  were  on  the  point  of  reporting 
thai  everything  was  in  readiness  to  carry  out  the  plan  without  fail, 
when  the  message  came  ordering  them  to  desist  from  the  attempt. 

At  this  point  the  official  diary  comes  to  a  close.  It  is,  however, 
supplemented  by  notes  which  Tokuyemon  added  at  a  later  date  from  his 
recollection  of  what  had  taken  place.  Some  of  these  have  been 
incorporated  into  the  preceding  narrative,  while  the  remainder  enable 
us  to  continue  the  story  a  little  further. 

•*I  accompanied  the  Governor,"  proceeds  Tokuyemon,  "to  his 
balcony,  where  we  watched  the  ship  sailing  swiftly  away.  His 
vexation  was  plainly  visible  in  his  face.  He  soon  came  down 
again,  and  I  followed  him  into  the  sitting  room  and  tried  to 
console  him.  *  Well,  well  1*  said  I,  *  she  has  got  away  safe  after  all. 
But,  as  you  said  in  your  report,  you  would  have  burnt  her,  if  possible. 
It  was  not  your  fault  that  the  Daimids  had  withdrawn  so  many  of  their 
men,  and  that  there  wore  no  large  junks  here.  You  consulted  the 
Kapitan,  you  looked  to  the  arming  of  the  batteries  and  the  fighting 
junks,  and  in  short  neglected  nothing.*  *  You  and  your  colleagues,* 
replied  he,  *  have  done  your  best ;  but  when  I  go  back  to  Yedo,  I  may 
feel  assured  of  dismissal  with  disgrace.*  He  turned  away  and  busied 
himself  for  a  while  writing  letters  to  his  family.  I  moved  aside, 
and  was  looking  over  some  old  archives,  when  the  Governor  suddenly 
came  up  close  to  me,  and  laid  his  hand  on  my  knee.  He  began 
a  speech  of  thanks  for  the  faithfiil  services  I  had  rendered  him, 
but  broke  down,  and  burst  into  tears.  I  was  taken  by  surprise,  and 
attempted  to  get  out  a  few  self- depreciatory  words,  but  a  choking 
sensation  in  my  throat  stopped  my  utterance,  and  we  botii  wept  together. 
The  regret  that  the  foreign  ship  had  escaped,  penetrated  to  our 
marrow,  and,  as  it  were,  set  our  whole  bodies  on  fire.  On 
that  night,  I  sat  with  the  Governor  as  usual,  drinking  with  him  from 
supper  time  until  past  ten  o'clock.  His  physician  and  some  others 
of  his  staff  had  been  invited,  and  the  Governor  appeared  in  better  spirits 
than  usual.  Wo  all  retired  after  ten  o'clock.  That  night  the  town  of 
Nagasaki  was  buried  in  profound  slumber  for  the  first  time  for  several 
da3r8.  I  returned  to  my  quarters,  where,  ovei'powered  by  the  heat,  I 
fen  asleep  over  my  writing  table,  and  my  servants  spread  a  mosquito 
net  over  me  without  my  being  conscious  of  it.     I  think  it  must  have 
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been  midnight  when  Tanabe  came  rnshing  in  by  the  front  entrance, 
weeping  and  exclaiming,  ^  Haven't  you  heard  that  His  Excellency  baa 
committed  suicide?*  I  sprang  up,  not  knowing  east  from  west,  or 
what  I  was  doing.  I  then  ran  to  the  Governor's  apartments ;  and,  just 
beyond  the  sitting-room,  in  front  of  the  image  of  the  guardian  god, 
and  close  under  the  hedge,  I  found  that  he  had  spread  a  carpet,  seated  on 
which  he  had  made  a  long  narrow  wound  below  his  navel,  and  had  then 
thrust  the  dagger  through  his  throat  up  to  the  hilt.  It  was  a  magnifi- 
cent harakiri !  The  spirit  had  already  departed.  Watanabe  tried  to 
puU  out  the  dagger,  but  it  was  fast  clutched  in  the  dead  man's  hand. 
What  a  pitiable  sight  I  Alas  I  the  day,  on  which  it  pleased  Heaven  to 
allow  so  brave  a  gentleman  to  perish  1" 

At  noon  on  the  day  following,  General  Euroda,  who  commanded  a 
force  of  8,000  men,  furnished  by  the  Daimi6  of  Chikuzen,  came  to  the 
Government  House  and  reported  that,  on  hearing  of  the  departure  of 
the  foreign  ship,  he  had  countermanded  the  troops  which  were  on  their 
way  to  Nagasaki  by  land,  but  that,  as  the  naval  force  was  expected  very 
shortly,  he  wished  to  see  the  Governor  in  order  to  consult  with  him 
respecting  the  measures  to  be  taken.  Tokuyemon  left  the  room  for 
a  little,  and  then,  coming  in  again,  said :  '*  The  Governor  is  much 
pleased  with  your  promptitude  in  bringmg  your  men  from  so  distant  a 
province.  It  would  have  given  him  great  pleasure  personally  to  com- 
plimcnt  you  on  the  energy  you  have  shown,  but  since  last  night  he  has 
suffered  greatly  from  spasms  and  is  confined  to  bed,  so  that  he  is 
obliged  to  reply  to  you  through  one  of  his  household.  He  has  no 
business  to  transact  with  you,  and  he  therefore  trusts  you  will  not 
hesitate  to  retup  to  your  province  as  soon  as  it  may  suit  your 
convenience  to  do  so." 

This  neat  specimen  of  official  unveracity  was  perhaps  not  intended 
to  deceive  General  Euroda,  and  at  any  rate  it  had  not  that  effect.  He 
thanked  Tokuyemon  for  his  courteous  reply,  but  the  tears  rolled  down 
his  cheek.  Ho  had  evidently  divined  from  the  countenances  of  the 
Governor's  household  the  sad  event  which  had  taken  place.  Toku- 
yemon was  deeply  impressed  by  his  behaviour.  '*  I  had  no  acquaintance 
with  this  gentleman  "  he  writes,  **  but  his  tears  seemed  to  me  the  tears  of 
a  brave  man.  His  feelings  filled  his  breast,  and  overfiowcd  into  his  face. 
Even  now,  I  often  think  of  him  with  admiration." 
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And  now  the  fleet  which  had  heen  destined  for  the  destruction  of 
the  English  ship  entered  the  deep  inlet  which  forms  the  harhonr  of 
Nagasi^.  Tokuyemon  becomes  quite  poetical  in  describing  the 
spectacle. 

"  Swift  as  an  arrow,  the  squadron  of  eighty  ships  entered  the  great 
inlet  seventeen  miles  long  by  seven  miles  wide.'  They  approached  the 
anchorage  in  line  like  a  flight  of  wild  geese,  gradually  coiling  themselves 
np  into  a  circular  form  like  a  chrysanthemum,  with  the  admiral's  ship  in 
the  centre.  Unfolded,  their  array  would  have  filled  the  whole  harbour 
like  a  groat  sea-serpent.  The  signal  for  advance  was  a  drum;  for 
haltmg,  a  gong.  The  waters  of  the  bay  were  stained  with  the  reflections 
from  their  green  and  crimson  screens :  their  flags  waved  to  the  wind,  and 
the  swords  and  spears  glanced  in  the  sunlight.  The  rows  of  matchlocks 
in  sheaths  of  red  cloth,  which  were  leant  over  each  ship's  side,  reminded 
one  of  the  claws  of  a  lobster,  while  the  gold  and  silver  ensigns  and 
standards  dazzled  all  beholders.     Every  one  was  full  of  admiration." 

Here  ends  the  story  of  the  "  Anglian  outrage  at  Nagasaki."  In 
the  concluding  pages  of  his  manuscript,  Tokuyemon  has  aflectionately 
treasured  up  his  recollections  of  the  master  whom  he  loved  so  well. 
He  enumerates  the  presents  he  had  received  from  him,  and  dwells 
regretfully  on  the  evenings  which  he  and  his  colleagues  had  spent  with 
him,  reading  in  turn  from  some  Chinese  historian,  or  amusing  them- 
selves  by  capping  verses.  **But  it  must  be  admitted,"  adds  Tokuyemon, 
"  that  wo  were  often  grievously  tormented  by  mosquitos,  and  after  a 
hard  day's  work  in  the  office,  would  rather  have  been  in  bed."  He  also 
mentions  his  ideas  of  extending  Japanese  trade  to  Anam  and  other 
eommercial  centres  in  the  east  of  Asia,  and  of  colonizing  Yezo  by  means 
of  the  profits  to  be  derived  therefrom. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  the  principal  military  officers  who  were 
responsible  for  the  defence  of  Nagasaki  paid  the  penalty  of  their 
cowardice  and  incompetence  by  an  enforced  haraldri,  and  that  Toku- 
yemon was  awarded  a  pension  in  recognition  of  the  zeal  which  he  had 
displayed. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  draw  any  sweeping  conclusion  as  to  the 
Japanese  character  from  the  cowardice  and  incapacity  shown  by  so 
many  of  the  Nagasaki  officials  on  this  occasion.     Not  only  their  ancient, 

*Toktiyemon*a  figures  may  bo  diyidod  by  two,  at  least. 
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but  thoir  most  recent,  history  contains  ample  evidence  that  the  Japanese 
are  an  eminently  brave  race.  This  story  indicates  rather  that,  even 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  Taikunate  was  ahready  £ur 
advanced  in  the  process  of  decay  which  culminated  in  the  Revolution 
of  1868.  The  account  of  the  Russian  descents  at  Hakodate,  which  has 
been  already  referred  to,  points  the  same  moral.  Ninety  years  is  a 
short  time  in  the  life  of  a  nation,  and  Japan  may  well  be  congratulated 
on  the  change  which  has  been  brought  about  during  the  interval.  The 
jealous  exclusiveness  which  formerly  invited  affront  has  disappeared; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  if  any  real  insult  were  offered,  Japan  would 
now  be  able  to  maintain  her  dignity  for  more  effectually  than  was 
possible  for  Matsudaira  Dzuisho  no  Kami,  the  Taikun*s  lieutenant  at 
Nagasaki  in  1808. 
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ASIATIC  SOCIETY  OF  JAPAN. 


A  Qcnerol  Meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  at  the  Shfihcikuwan,  Soidd, 
T6ki6,  on  Tuesday,  13th  May.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Syle,  President  of  the  Society, 
occupied  the  Chair. 

The  minntes  of  the  preceding  general  meeting,  having  been  already  published, 
were  taken  as  read. 

The  Recording  Secretary  announced  the  election  of  the  following  gentlemen  as 
members  of  the  Society :— Dr.  Nelson,  R.N.,  Mr.  J.  G.  Kennedy,  Rev.  M.  C.  Harris, 
Mr.  T.  Alexander,  Dr.  Laurenson,  R.N.,  and  Rev.  C.  S.  Malan. 

The  Librarian  reported  the  receipt  of  various  periodicals,  etc.,  also  a  copy  of 
"  Teigo  Heiikaku  Ichirafi,"  presented  by  the  author,  Mr.  B.  H.  Chamberlain. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  from  among  the  members  r^ident 
in  T6ki6,  to  serve  on  the  Committee  for  drawing  up  a  Ust  of  proposed  olHoers  for 
the  ensuing  year:— Mr.  R.  W.  Atkinson,  Lieut.  A.  G.  S.  Ilawes,  R.  M.,  and  Mr. 
P.  F.  Jewett. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Atkinson  read  hia  paper  entitled,  "  Notes  on  the  Composition  of 
Ame.** 

Specimens  of  the  different  kinds  of  ame  were  exhibited. 

The  President  said  that  the  Society  owed  rather  an  unusual  sort  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Atkinson,  as  bringing  before  them  a  subject  involving  questions  of  public 
health.  Sweetmeats  had  much  to  do  with  children's  happiness  and  health.  Some 
doctors  said  that  most  children's  stomachs  were  ruined  by  the  time  they  were 
seven  years  old.  Excess  relaxed  and  impaired  digestive  power,  while  the 
colouring  matter  so  often  contained  in  sweetmeats  acted  as  a  poison.  This 
subject  touched  a  good  many  important  points.  As  an  article  of  trade,  ame  had 
considerable  interest.  Then  its  use  for  beer,  with  a  view  towards  the  substitution 
of  that  liquor  for  sakt^  demanded  consideration.  In  its  various  aspects,  it  had  a 
not  unimportant  bearing  on  the  national  health  and  habits. 

Dr.  McCartee  recognized  the  solid  ame  exhibited  as  identical  with  a  substance 
prepared  in  China,  from  malted  barley  and  glutinous  rice,  in  precisely  the  same 
way  as  that  described  by  Professor  Atkinson.  In  China  it  was  hawked  about 
the  streets,  and  exchanged  for  cast-off  clothing,  and  various  other  second-hand 
articles.  There  was  also  a  liquid,  similar  in  appearance  to  some  of  the  specimens 
exhibited,  which  was  blown  into  various  shapes  for  sale  to  children,  but  the 
speaker  had  never  heard  of  any  use  being  made  of  it  in  the  arts  in  that  country. 
In  connection  with  the  subject  of  fermentation  generally,  he  expressed  a  wish  that 
Professor  Atkinson  would  turn  his  attention  to  the  use  of  the  pulverized  leaves  of 
the  Polygonum  Alatum,  in  China,  as  a  substitute  for  hops^  in  making  bread,  and 
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also  in  the  fermentation  of  the  rice  wine  or  tsiu  of  China,  ooireBponding  to  the 
sake  of  the  Japanese.  The  plant  flowers  late  in  Angost  or  in  September,  bat  the 
leaves  are  gathered  in  Jane,  dried,  powdered,  and  made  np  into  cakes  with 
wheaten  flour.    These  are  dried  and  kept  for  bringing  about  fermentation. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  in  reply  to  a  question  of  the  President,  gave  a  short  account  of 
the  history  of  the  discovery  of  the  new  sugar.  Maltose.  Some  chemists  had  refused 
to  admit  the  existence  of  such  a  body,  but  he  (the  speaker)  had  proved,  at  least  to 
his  own  satisfaction,  that  it  not  only  existed,  but  was  capable  of  being  separated  in 
the  pure,  crystalline  condition,  possessing  then  all  the  properties  assigned  to  it  by 
its  discoverer. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Chamberlain  then  read  Mr.  W.  G.  Aston's  paper  on  **  H.  M.  S. 
Phaeton,  at  Nagasaki,  in  1808.'* 

The  President,  in  returning  the  thanks  of  the  Society,  said  that  this  paper 
spoke  for  itself.  It  was  extremely  interesting  as  showing  a  phase  of  Japanese 
character  which  had  its  charm.  Ho  referred  to  that  exempUfied  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Governor.  He  asked  Mr.  Chamberlain  what  material  there  was  for  a  liistory 
of  Japan. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  answered  that  the  greater  part  of  the  historical  writings 
consisted  of  mere  annals,  and  were  very  dry  reading. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 
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A  HISTOEY  OF  JAPANESE  ART. 


By  W.  Anderson,  Esq. 


[Read  June  24th,  1879.] 

In  all  countries  the  earliest  manifestations  of  art  appear  fitfully 
tiirough  a  hazy  atmosphere  of  legend,  now  taking  one  form,  now 
another ;  hut  its  remote  origin  is  always  hid  in  prehistoric  darkness,  and 
the  rare  examples  of  apparently  rudimentary  results  that  time  spares  to 
us  seldom  provide  food  for  more  than  empty  speculation  as  to  the  period 
of  conception  of  the  primitive  models.  The  difficulties  of  investigation 
are  particularly  great  in  Japan,  a  country  peopled  by  at  least  two 
distinct  races,  of  which  the  later  and  dominating  must  Jiave  imported  into 
the  conquered  islands  many  relics  and  traditions  of  a  fatherland  possessing 
a  civilization  far  in  advance  of  that  of  the  Aino  aborigines  of  their  new 
home.  Speculations  in  this  direction  must,  however,  be  left  to  the 
archsBologists,  who  have  already  in  recent  times  brought  to  light  many 
suggestive  facts. 

At  present  we  have  only  to  conjecture  that  art,  arising  as  an 
appendage  to  utility,  was  first  applied  to  impress  upon  the  rough  earthen 
vessels,  originally  constructed  without  reference  to  aesthetics,  such  forms 
of  symmetry  and  grace  as  would  not  interfere  with  their  practical  aim  ; 
a  little  later,  the  plastic  clay  of  the  potter  would  bo  made  to  imitate  the 
contour  of  the  simpler  native  objects ;  and,  with  a  surface  fitted  to 
retain  an  impression,  and  a  tool  suitable  to  make  a  mark,  recognizable 
outlines  of  familiar  things  would  soon  appear  in  a  form  capable  of  preser- 
vation. To  such  productions  in  the  round  and  flat  the  dawning  taste  of  the 
savage  would  add  the  crude  pigments  that  nature  placed  at  his  disposal, 
distributing  them  in  harmonies  and  contrasts  and  in  propriety  of  choice 
under  the  guidance  of  the  teachings  drawn  by  his  unripened  powers  of 
observation  from  his  surroundings  in  the  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral 
worlds.  So  much  effected,  the  foundation  of  Art  in  all  its  phases  exists 
ready  for  development  by  the  lew  more  highly  gifted  minds  that  the 
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ages  may  bring  forth,  aided  by  the  advantages  of  the  improved  materials 
that  industrial  progress  renders  available.  But  this  stage  would  be 
reached  by  slow  and  hesitating  steps,  and  would  be  unlikely  to  present 
any  grand  epochs  that  could  hold  a  place  in  the  tradition-monger's 
stock.  And  thus  we  find  m  Japan  that  written  records  give  no 
clue  to  the  time  or  manner  of  inception  of  any  section  of  artistic 
labour,  but  refer  us  back  to  simple  fable,  as  though  to  show  the  hope- 
lessness of  more  ^vanced  research ;  and  even  when  at  length,  the 
infancy  of  Art  past,  we  meet  with  particulars  of  date,  name,  and  circum- 
stance, we  still  must  stop  to  winnow  from  the  grains  of  fact  a  dusty 
cloud  of  fiction  before  the  results  of  our  enquiry  can  be  fitted  to  cohere 
into  historic  form. 

The  following  arrangement  of  the  subject  will  be  adopted,  but  the 
frequent  combination  of  one  branch  of  art  with  another  renders  it 
impossible  to  draw  a  shai*p  line  of  demarcation  between  the  different 
sections  named : — 

1. — Pictorial  art. 

2. — Plastic  art.  — Clay  figures,  pottery  and  porcelain. 

8. — Sculpture  in  wood,  stone,  metal,  ivoiy  and  other  matmals. 

4. — Engraving  upon  wood  and  copper  for  printing. 

6. — Lacquer. 

6. — Miscellaneous  works. 

It  is  necessary  to  inform  the  reader  that  the  present  sketch,  the 
first  portion  of  a  general  review  of  Japanese  art,  is  limited  to  the  chief 
historical  facts  in  connexion  with  the  development  of  the  different 
branches.  The  consideration  of  characteristics  and  esthetic  qualities 
will  form  the  subject  of  a  separate  essay. 

Architecture  is  refeiTed  to  only  in  connexion  with  its  artistic 
decoration. 


PICTORIAL  ART. 

The  History  of  Pictorial  Art  in  Japan,  according  to  the  Catalogue  of 
Families  (Shiyauzhiroku),  begins  as  early  as  the  5th  century  of  our  era, 
with  the  arrival  of  a  Chinese  painter  of  Imperial  descent,  named  Nanrin 
or  Shinki,  in  the  reign  of  Yuuriyakn  Tenwau  (A.D.  457-479.)  Inter- 
course with  Korea  is  said,  however,  to  have  dated  from  about  147  B.C., 
and  a  circumstantial  account  is  given  of  the  advent  in  265  A.D.,  of  a 
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Korean  savant  named  Wani  who  broaght  a  nnmbor  of  Chinese  books, 
and  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  Prince  Imperial.  If  these  stories  be 
tme,  there  is  no  doubt  that  something  must  have  been  learned  of 
Chinese  or  Korean  art  before  the  6th  century,  but  no  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  any  such  knowledge  is  now  to  be  obtained. 

Nanriu,  like  his  somewhat  apocryphal  literary  predecessor,  was 
well  received  at  the  Court,  and  settled  permanently  in  the  new  land, 
where  he  and  many  generations  of  his  descendants  found  honoured 
employment.  The  iifth  in  succession  from  Nanrin  attained  so  great  a 
reputation  as  an  artist  that  he  received  from  the  Emperor  Tenji  the  title 
of  Yamato  Weshi  (the  painter  of  Japan),  and  from  the  Empress  Shiyou- 
toku,  in  770,  the  surname  Ohowoka  no  Imiki.  Tlie  family  is  said  to 
have  boasted  many  skilled  painters,  but  no  account  is  preserved  of  any 
of  their  achievements. 

In  the  sixth  century  flourished  Shiyautoku  Taishi,  the  fiamous  son 
of  the  Emperor  Youmei.  In  addition  to  his  preeminence  as  a  priest, 
scholar,  and  calligrapher,  he  was  noted  for  artistic  skill,  and  works  still 
extant  in  wood-engraving,  wood-carving,  and  painting  are  attributed, 
with  more  or  less  probabiHty,  to  his  hand.  The  Honteu  Guwashi  de- 
scribes a  life-size  portrait  of  the  great  Buddhist,  said  to  have  been 
painted  by  himself,  which  is  kept  at  Tenwauzhi  in  Ohosaka.^ 

The  Nihougi  (written  in  720  A.D.)  refers  briefly  to  several  painters, 
mostly  Koreans,  engaged  at  the  Court  in  the  6th  and  7th  centuries,  but 
gives  no  particulars  of  interest. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  ninth  century,  the  historical  mists  begin  to 
disperse,  and  we  find  standing  in  moderate  relief  the  figure  of  a  Korean, 
Yofuku,  afterwards  called  Kudara  no  Kahanari,  reputed  as  a  mighty 
bowman  and  dexterous  painter,  who  hold  a  prominent  position  at  the 
Court  of  Saga  Tenwau.  About  this  time,  also,  Kuukai  (canonized  as 
Koubofii  daishi),  a  second  Shiyautoku  Taishi,  an  energetic  promulgator  of 
Buddhism  and  secular  learning,  returned  from  a  visit  to  China,  bearing 
many  specimens  of  the  art  of  that  country.  He  contributed  many 
paintings  of  Buddhist  subjects  from  his  own  brush,  and  in  his  nephew, 
Chishiyou  daishi,  and  his  pupil,  Shinsai,  left  worthy  successors.  These 
also  had  the  advantage  of  a  residence  in  China,  and  made  many  additions 
to  the  store  of  artistic  models.     It  is  related  of  the  latter  that  after  the 

^The  authenticity  of  this  piottire  is  very  doubtful. 
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death  of  Koabofa  daishi  he  commenced  a  portrait  to  perpetuate  the 
features  of  his  beloved  master,  and  -when  his  task  T^as  near  its  end,  the 
ghostly  form  of  the  departed  original  appeared  before  the  picture,  and 
dotting  the  pupils  in  the  yet  unfinished  eyes,  at  once  consecrated  and 
completed  the  work  of  reverential  affection. 

Whatever  pictorial  art  existed  in  Japan  up  to  this  time  could  not  be 
considered  really  Japanese,  as  the  few  native  painters  whose  names  have 
reached  us  were  at  best  but  skilful  amateurs.  During  three  hundred 
years  Art  was  a  cherished  exotic,  but  had  not  struck  root  in  the  new 
soil,  and  it  was  not  until  the  ninth  century  had  begun  to  wane  that  its 
naturalization  began.  The  first  true  Japanese  artist  was  Eose  no  Kana- 
woka,  a  court  noble  of  ancient  lineage,  whose  name,  handed  down  by 
history  and  fiction,  receives  in  Japan  as  fcdl  a  meed  of  veneration  as  that 
accorded  in  Italy  to  the  fathers  of  the  new  art  destined  to  replace  the 
giant  development  that  once  existed  in  Qreece,  He  appeared  at  a  time 
when  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  refinement  had  acquired  an  ex- 
traordinary prominence.  For  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  Japan  had 
possessed  colleges,  fully  organized,  teaching  music,  astronomy,  mathe- 
matics, medicine,  philosophy  and  other  branches  of  knowledge.  Poetical 
composition  on  the  Chinese  model  was  the  ambition  of  every  educated 
mind,  and  although  the  palmy  age  of  the  great  native  poets  was  passing 
away,  the  influence  of  their  works  had  reached  its  zenith.  Hitomaro  and 
Nakamaro  had  been  dead  upwards  of  a  century.  Narihira,  the  patrician 
Antinous,  had  been  crowned  king  of  poetry  fifty  years  before.  Wono  no 
Eomachi,  as  renowned  for  beauty  as  for  literary  genius,  had  long  passed 
the  time  of  triumph  when  her  potent  verse  brought  a  famine-dispelling 
rain  upon  the  parched  fields,  and  had  ended  her  days  in  self-imposod 
misery  and  destitution.  Konbofu  daishi,  the  apostle  of  letters,  had 
been  translated,  like  Elijah,  living  to  the  skies,  but  in  Sugahara 
no  Michizane  (better  known  by  his  posthumous  title  of  Tenzhin 
Sama)  learning  still  owned  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments  and  art 
a  warm  patron  and  distinguished  amateur.  The  third  great  representa- 
tive of  native  calligraphy,  Wono  no  Toufuu,  whose  name  rivals 
that  of  Eanawoka,  was  yet  unborn,  but  stories  of  the  supematorai 
skill  of  Kouboftt  daishi  hallowed  the  handicraft.  Sculpture  on  wood 
and  stone  was  largely  practised  for  rehgious  purposes,  and  three 
schools  of  painting  had  been  made  known  by  foreign  intercourse,  the 
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Kara-we  or  Chinese  and  Korai-we  or  Korean,  which  may  be  grouped 
together,  and  the  Butsu-we  or  Buddhist  pictures,  wholly  distinct  in  style 
from  the  others  and  probably  of  Indian  birth.  The  Court,  removed 
from  Nara  to  Kiyauto  about  80  years  before,  was  in  its  heyday.  The 
Emperors,  leaving  the  cares  of  government  in  the  hands  of  the  Ftgihara 
nobles,  devoted  tiieir  energies  to  the  study  of  religious  lore  and  the 
culture  of  letters,  and  had  already  favoured  the  development  of  art  by 
establishing  an  office,  called  Wedokoro,  which  was  to  be  filled  by  the 
most  distinguished  painter  of  the  time.  Of  the  people,  now  separated 
from  the  military  class,  nothing  is  to  be  learned  ;  they  appear  to  have 
always  been  too  well  disciplined  to  thrust  themselves  into  disrespectful 
prominence  in  the  history  of  their  country,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  charming  pursuits  engrossing  the  minds  of  their  rulers  left  them  at 
the  mercy  of  multitudes  of  official  birds  of  prey.  The  day  was  certainly 
far  distant  when  the  artisan  or  trader  might  hope  that  learning  or  talent 
would  place  his  name  upon  the  list  that  fame  had  hitherto  reserved  for 
his  snperiors. 

Kanawoka  is  first  heard  of  in  the  court  of  Seiwa  Tenwau,  where, 
under  the  instruction  of  a  Chinese  emigre,  named  Gokiyoshi,  he 
developed  the  remarkable  skill  that  has  made  him  one  of  the  greatest  as 
well  as  the  first  of  the  painters  of  Japan.  Among  his  works,  tradition 
speaks  of  many  designs  in  landscape,  animal  life  and  figures;  but  the  best 
known  are  the  portraits  of  the  learned  men  of  China  (painted  in 
AJ).  888),  said  to  have  been  copied  from  a  Chinese  original  upon  the 
sliding  doors  of  the  Imperial  palace,  Shishinden,  at  Kiyauto.  One  of 
his  pictures,  a  kind  of  altarpiece  in  the  style  of  the  Butsu-we, 
representing  Fudou  with  Seitaka  Douzhi  and  Kongara  Douzhi,  may  be 
seen  at  the  Temple  of  Daiyouzhi  in  Nishinokubo,  Toukiyau;  this, 
although  conventional  in  treatment,  compares  not  unfavorably  in  its 
bold  expressive  outlines  and  rich  harmonious  colouring  with  the  produc- 
tions of  the  old  Italian  masters  of  three  centuries  later.  It  is  greatly  to 
be  regretted  that  so  few  monuments  of  his  power  are  still  remaining. 

The  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  countrymen  is  shown 
less  by  the  honours  lavished  upon  him  by  the  five  successive  Emperors 
under  whom  he  served,  and  by  the  devoted  friendship  of  Sugahara  no 
Michizane  and  many  other  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  court,  than  by 
the  w(Hiderfrd  legends  invented  by  some,  and  firmly  b^eved  by  the 
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rest,  of  his  admirers.  Every  child  in  Japan  has  heard  of  Eanawoka's 
horse,  painted  on  a  screen  in  Ninwazhi  temple  near  Kiyauto :  a  strange 
picture,  which  so  far  exceeded  the  limits  of  mere  imitative  art  that  in  the 
hours  of  darkness  it  would  quit  its  frame  and  gallop  wildly  through 
the  cultivated  land  around,  till  angry  peasants,  recognizing  in  the 
matchless  foim  of  the  mysterious  depredator  the  Kanawoka  steed,  and 
finding  full  confirmation  in  the  damning  evidence  of  the  mad  that  yet 
clung  to  its  shapely  hoofis  after  its  return  to  pictorial  existence,  ruthlessly 
hlotted  out  the  eyes  of  the  masterpiece  ;  and  thenceforth  the  uoctomal 
excursions  ceased.  A  rival  horse  in  the  Imperial  treasury,  a  creation  of 
the  same  bmsh,  was  wont  to  devour  tlie  Lespedoza  flowers,  till  by  a 
happy  inspiration  it  was  firmly  tethered  to  its  panel  by  a  painted  rope. 

He  left  three  sons,  Kiutada,  Ahimi,  and  Fukaye,  all  clever  painters, 
and  the  Kanawoka  riu  was  maintained  by  several  descendants  and  pupils, 
who  bore  the  name  of  Kose.  Kose  no  Asomi  Hirotaka,  his  grandson, 
was  in  especial  favour  at  Court.  He  was  noted  as  an  earnest  disciple  of 
Buddhism  and  devoted  his  talents  chiefly  to  religious  art.  One  of  his 
paintings,  a  representation  of  the  tortures  of  the  damned  in  Hades,  still 
exists  in  the  temple  Chiyaurakuzhi  near  Kiyauto.  It  has  a  curious 
history  that  recalls  the  closing  episode  in  the  life  of  our  own  Hogarth. 
On  commencing  the  grewsome  work,  the  painter  became  inspired  by  a 
mysterious  foreboding  of  approaching  death,  but  with  the  same  monmfxil 
perseverance  that  sustained  Mozart  in  the  composition  of  the  Requiem 
fated  to  bewail  its  author's  death,  he  laboured  unceasingly  until  the 
sickening  details  filled  the  great  sheet  before  him,  when  with  the  last 
touches,  the  strained  energies  gave  way  and  the  artist  expired,  brush  in 
hand,  in  front  of  his  ill-omened  masterpiece. 

The  period  following  the  death  of  Kanawoka  was,  however,  one  of 
art  decadence,  and  for  a  time  we  hear  of  little  else  than  the  fabulous 
exploits  of  Minamoto  no  Yorimitsu,  Watanabe,  Kintoki  and  the  other 
heroes  who  performed  mighty  quests  to  destroy  ghouls  and  demons,  to 
rescue  imprisoned  damsels  from  giant  robbers,  and  to  furnish  fatnre 
generations  with  nursery  legends  that  rival  those  of  Valentine  and  Orson 
and  the  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom.  It  is  not  until  the  beginning 
of  the  eleventh  century  that  anything  worthy  of  record  in  art  appears. 
At  this  time  arose  Motomitsu  or  Takumi  no  Kami,  a  pupil  of  Kose 
Kinmochi.    His  paintings  were  chiefly  representations  of  court  life,  and 
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as  they  differed  in  motive  and  to  some  extent  in  style  from  the  works 
of  previous  paintei*8,  Motomitsu  is  spoken  of  as  the  originator  of  the 
YamatO'ice  (or  Waguwa  riu,  the  Japanese  school).  The  distinctive 
characters  of  the  Yamato-we  were  the  great  prominence,  given  by 
brilliancy  of  colouring,  to  mere  details  of  costume  (hence  the  title 
mgkiki'we  sometimes  applied  to  the  new  manner),  and  the  extreme 
conventionality  and  incorrectness  of  the  human  figures,  which  were 
ordinarily  stiff  and  ungraceful  in  attitude  and  curiously  imbecile  in 
feature.  In  the  same  century  appeared  Eakuyuu  o)r  Toba  Souzhiyau,  a 
high  rank  priest  of  the  Teiidai  sect  Hving  at  the  Temple  of  Miwidera  in 
Afumi  province,  who  was  celebrated  for  humourous  sketches  and 
originated  the  caricature  pictures  called  Toba-we,  His  style  was  simple 
and  original,  and  the  drawing,  as  seen  in  an  admirable  specimen  in 
possession  of  Mr.  Ninagaha  of  Toukiyau,  skilfol  and  vigorous.  His 
subjects  and  those  of  his  followers  are  characterized  by  much  genuine 
wit,  but  unfortunately  too  often  in  that  primitive  form  which  derives  its 
chief  force  from  the  indecency  of  its  suggestions.  The  cleverness  of 
execution  that  distinguished  the  works  of  the  founder  of  this  school  is 
rarely  seen  in  the  general  productions  of  the  Toba-we,  in  which 
carelessness  and  extravagance  of  design  are  apparently  relied  upon  as  an 
important  element  of  the  joke.  Toba  Souzhiyau  must  not  be  confounded 
with  Wono  no  Souzhiyau,  a  priest  of  the  Mitsushiu  sect,  who  nearly  a 
century  later  adopted  a  new  style  of  drawing,  to  which  the  title  **  Wono 
riu  **  has  been  given. 

The  quiet  reign  of  fine  arts  and  polite  learning  at  the  Court  of 
Kiyauto  was  approaching  its  term.  Kiyomori,  the  actual  ruler  of  the 
country,  was  himself  a  painter,  but  was  too  deeply  occupied  by  his 
ambitious  projects  to  lend  any  substantial  encouragment  to  the  develop- 
ment of  art,  and  the  civil  discords  which,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  12th 
century  raised  Minamoto  no  Yoritomo  to  the  Shiyaugunate  and  destroyed 
the  Tahira  clan,  were  very  unfavorable  to  the  progress  of  painting.  It  was 
not  until  long  after  the  Ashikaga  branch  of  the  Minamoto  &mily  was 
fiixed  at  Eamakura,  and  after  the  rivalry  of  the  Northern  and  Southern 
Courts  was  terminated  by  the  establishment  of  Go-Eomatsu  Tefiwau  at 
Kiyauto,  that  the  languishing  art  began  to  revive.  A  few  names  of 
those  who  worked  on  in  the  troubled  interim  are  still  preserved. 
Fujihara  no  Nobuzane,   whose  father  Takanobu  was  a  pupil  of  the 
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Yamato  ria,  attained  high  repute  for  paintings  of  portraits  and  Conrt 
ceremonials  in  great  elaborateness  of  detail.  His  most  celebrated  work 
is  a  portrait,  painted  in  1221,  of  the  poet  Hitomaro,  who  five  hnndxed 
years  after  his  death  presented  himself  to  the  artist  in  a  dream.  The 
fidelity  of  Nobuzane's  representation  is  said  to  have  gained  the  admira- 
tion of  the  whole  court,  but  whether  the  critics  had  the  same  opportuni- 
ties as  the  painter  of  knowing  the  lineaments  of  the  original  we  are  not 
told.  The  portrait  is  engraved  in  the  Wakan-mei-hitsu-guwa-we,  but 
if  the  cut  be  a  correct  copy,  the  popularity  of  the  work  could  scarcely 
have  been  due  to  its  artistic  merits. 

At  the  same  time  lived  Takuma  Tameyuki,  a  court  painter  in  the 
service  of  Go-Horikawa  Tefiwau.  He  is  referred  to  as  the  chief  of  the 
Takuma  riti,  a  school  which,  however,  does  not  differ  in  any  important 
respect  from  that  of  Motomitsu.  Sumiyoshi  Hofuge^  and  Ahadaguchi 
Hofugefi  were  celebrated  painters  in  the  style  of  the  Yamato  riu  in  the 
18th  century. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  commenced  the  great 
Tosa  Eiu,  so  called  from  the  adopted  name  of  its  founder,  F^jihara 
no  Tsunetaka,  the  fifth  in  descent  from  Motomitsu.  This  school,  which 
in  a  modified  form  exists  at  the  present  day,  was  really  a  development 
of  the  Yamato  riu. 

Painting  revived  under  the  Ashikaga  d3masty  about  a  century  after 
the  restoration  of  Italian  Art  by  Cimabue,  Gaddo  Gaddi  and  Giotto. 
The  Shiyaugufi  Takauji  was  an  artist  as  well  as  an  art  patron,  but  the 
impulse  given  by  his  example  did  not  produce  any  important  results  till 
long  after  his  death,  and  then  only  after  an  infusion  of  foreign  blood 
in  the  person  of  Zhiyosetsu,  a  Chinese  priest  who  came  to  Japan  about 
the  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  and  established  a  kind  of  monastic 
school  at  the  temple  of  Soukokuzhi  in  Kiyauto.*  So  successful  was  the 
instruction  of  the  new  comer  that  the  names  of  three  of  his  pupils, 
Setsushiu,  Bhiubuu  and  Kano  Masanobu  are  still  venerated  as  those  of 
the  fathers  of  modern  art  in  Japan.  His  own  pictures  are  very  rare ; 
one  of  them,  rather  inferior  in  composition  and  drawing,  is  still  preserved 
at  Soukokuzhi,  but  he  is  renowned  rather  as  a  teacher  than  as  a  painter. 
His  style  was  that  of  the  great  artists  of  the  Sung  Dynasty. 

"Some  authorities  claim  him  as  a  native  of  Kiushiu,  but  there  appears  to 
be  little  doubt  of  his  Chinese  origin. 
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Tea  De^sn  or  Miyanten,  a  Buddhist  priest,  shares  with  Zhiyosetsu 
the  honour  of  ushering  in  the  art  renaissance  of  the  15th  century.  As  a 
painter  of  Buddhist  pictures  he  is  unequalled,  and  must  he  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  original  artists  of  Japan.  Child-like  in  simplicity, 
profoundly  religious,  passionately  devoted  to  his  art,  he  offers,  in 
character  as  in  talent,  a  remarkahle  parallel  to  his  European  contemporary, 
Fra  Angelico,  the  Italian  painter  monk,  and  like  him  worked  throughout 
a  blameless  life  in  priestly  poverty  and  seclusion,  despising  temporal 
reward,  and  ended  his  days  peacefully  in  the  holy  retreat  that  formed 
his  only  home. 

In  commemoration  of  his  youthful  talent,  the  Hofiteu  Guwashi 
relates  that,  on  one  occasion  during  his  novitiate  at  Toufukuzhi, 
when  he  had  just  completed  in  stolen  moments  a  portrait  of  Fudou, 
he  heard  the  footstep  of  his  stem  superior  Daidau,  who  had  hitherto 
repressed  his  pictorial  tendencies,  and  fearing  reprimand  he  tried  to 
conceal  the  picture  between  his  knees,  but  the  flaming  environment 
of  the  god  rose  up  and  betrayed  the  presence  of  the  sacred  work. 
The  astonished  Daidau,  thus  convinced  of  the  divine  inspiration  of 
the  boy,  thenceforth  placed  no  obstacles  in  the  path  of  his  artistic 
career.  On  the  same  authority  we  learn  that  after  many  years  of 
honoured  labour,  when  his  patron  the  Shiyauguii  Yoshimochi  asked 
what  reward  he  would  receive,  he  replied,  "For  money,  treasures 
and  rank  I  have  no  need ;  one  change  of  raiment  and  a  pot  of  rice 
suffice  for  my  daily  wants,  but  I  humbly  ask  that  the  cherry  trees 
which  the  priests  have  planted  in  the  temple  grounds  may  be  cut 
down  by  my  lord's  order,  lest  in  future  times  the  sacred  garden  may 
become  degraded  to  a  park  of  pleasure.'*  The  Shiyauguu,  surprised 
at  the  modesty  and  unselfishness  of  the  request,  did  as  the  priest 
deshred,  and  to  this  day  the  wish  of  Teu  Teusu  has  been  respected  by 
the  monks  of  Toufukuzhi. 

Some  of  his  pictures  are  still  in  existence.  An  enormous  '^  Death 
of  Buddha,"  89  feet  long  by  26  feet  wide,  painted  in  1409,  and 
the  portraits  of  the  Sixteen  Bakafi,  and  of  some  Chinese  Seftnin 
were  preserved  in  Toufukuzhi;  and  other  portraits  of  the  Rakafi 
are  in  the  temple  of  Yuuteftzhi  at  Meguro.  Several  of  his  paintings 
are  engraved  in  the  Waka^-mei-hitsu-guwa-we. 

Setsushiu  was  a  native  of  Bitsuchiyuu  province,  and  a  member  of 
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the  Wota  family.  At  the  age  of  18  he  was  entered  at  the  temple 
Haafdkazhi  as  a  novice  and  afterwards  became  a  priest.  His  yoath 
was  passed  in  gaining  instruction  from  various  artist  monks,  including 
Zhiyosetsu,  and  in  his  early  manhood,  seeking  to  complete  his  educa- 
tion, he  undertogk  the  voyage  to  China.  There,  in  the  fiatheriand 
of  the  only  art  of  which  he  had  heard,  he  sought  out  the  greatest 
living  painters,  but  disappointed  in  their  skill  he  held  himself  superior 
to  their  aid,  and  proclaimed  that  ''as  he  saw  no  man  from  whom 
he  could  learn,  his  masters  should  be  the  mountains,  rivers, 
grass  and  trees  of  China.'*  During  his  stay  he  was  indefatigable 
in  his  work,  and  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Emperor  and 
many  powerful  patrons.  His  countrymen  consider  it  the  highest 
honour  ever  conferred  upon  Japanese  Art  that  he  received  the  Imperial 
order  in  China  to  paint  a  picture  upon  a  wall  in  the  palace. 

He  is  said  to  have  followed  no  school,  but  invented  a  style  of 
his  own,  which  is  hence  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Setsushiu  rm; 
but  his  early  teaching  by  Zhiyosetsu  and  others  had  imbued  him 
so  thoroughly  with  the  rules  of  Chinese  art,  that  notwithstanding 
his  professed  adoption  of  nature's  teaching,  his  pictures  have  all  the 
artificiahty  of  the  Kara-we.  He  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  landscape; 
but,  like  most  of  the  artists  of  Japan,  did  not  confine  his  brush  to 
any  single  class  of  subjects.  His  works,  singularly  striking  in  effect, 
though  untruthful,  were  boldly  sketched  in  ink  without  any  attempt  at 
elaboration';  colour  was  seldom  introduced,  and  then  consisted  of 
little  more  than  a  light,  sparingly  distributed  tinting  of  prominent 
objects. 

Setsushiu's  skill,  like  that  of  the  other  great  painters  of  old 
times,  was  embellished  by  the  ingenious  inventions  of  his  admirers. 
The  Hofiteu  Guwashi  tells  us  that  when  a  novice  at  Haufukuzhi  he 
showed  more  devotion  to  art  than  religion,  and  in  consequence  often 
got  into  trouble.  One  day,  as  a  punishment  for  some  act  of  neglect, 
left  in  soHtude  lashed  to  a  temple  pillar,  with  his  hands  fastened 
behind  him,  he  passed  the  weary  hours  drawing  with  his  toe  as  a 
pencil,  and  his  tears  as  ink,  the  outlines  of  rats  upon  the  boarded 
floor.  His  superior,  returning  in  compassion  to  set  him  free,  was 
surprised  to  see  a  number  of  long-tailed  vermin  scamper  off  from 
beneath    the    boy's    feet.      These  were  the  supernatural  results    of 
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Setsnshia^s  skill,  startled  into  life  by  the  approach  of  the  monk 
and  flying  to  preserve  their  miraculously  acquired  existence.  Another 
story,  more  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  Grecian  legends,  speaks 
of  a  painting  of  a  sparrow  around  which  the  living  birds  would 
flutter,  their  deceived  senses  giving  them  no  warning  that  they 
were  wasting  their  time  on  a  thing  6f  ink  and  paper. 

He  was  in  the  habit  of  preparing  for  his  daily  task  by  playing 
an  air  upon  the  flute,  or  singing  a  verse  of  poetry,  after  which,  says 
the  Guwashi,  ''he  would  p^int  like  a  dragon  refreshed  by  contact 
with  water.'* 

His  powers  suffered  no  impairment  from  ago.  Many  of  his  most 
valued  pictures  were  executed  after  the  age  of  fourscore.  Ho  died 
aged  87,  in  1507. 

His  followers  were  very  numerous.  A  large  number  of  artist 
priests  of  subsequent  periods  modelled  their  style  upon  his  pictures. 
The  most  celebrated  of  his  pupils  were  Sotsusoi  of  Hitachi,  Shiugetsu 
of  Satsuma,  and  Dauag  of  Yamato. 

Shiubufl  and  Woguri  Soutaii  were  celebrated  contemporaries  of 
Setsushiu.  The  former,  also  a  priest,  painted  in  the  style  of  the  Sung 
and  Yuan  dynasties,  following  Ma  Yuen,  Hia  Kwei  and  Ngan  Hwui  (Bayeft, 
Kakei  and  Ganki),  three  of  the  greatest  artists  of  these  periods,  and  was 
the  leading  supporter  of  the  parent  school.  He  was  equally  skilful  in 
landscape,  figure,  flowers,  and  birds.  His  views,  chiefly  in  ink  with  a 
light  wash  of  colour,  were  not  unlike  those  of  Setsushiu.  The  chief 
painters  of  his  time  are  said  to  have  used  him  ''as  a  ladder  to  enable 
them  to  chmb  to  the  height  of  the  Sung  and  Yuan  dynasties."  His 
most  noted  followers  were  Nouami  and  Sauami,  both  celebrated  pro- 
fessors of  the  Cha-no-yu  or  Tea  drinking  ceremonies.  Woguri  Souta£ 
also  painted  in  the  Chinese  style  of  the  same  periods.  His  works 
are  now  extremely  scarce. 

£ano  Masanobu,  the  ancestor  of  the  Kano  line,  was  a  member 
of  the  Fujihara  family  and  a  retainer  of  the  most  princely  of  virtuosi, 
the  Shiyaugun  Yoshimasa.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Zhiyosetsu,  and  after- 
wards of  Shiubufi  and  Woguri  Soutafi,  but  his  powers  of  brush 
attracted  no  special  attention  until  Setsushiu,  having  seen  one  of 
his  pictures,  recommended  him  to  the  Shiyaugun  as  tlie  artist  most 
competent  to   complete   an   unfinished  work   left  by   Woguri   Soutafi 
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ftt  Ki&kakuzhi  near  Kiyauto.  His  style  of  paintmg  was  a  modifica- 
tion of  that  of  the  Chinese  school,  but  without  any  msurked  char- 
acteristics. His  reputation,  considerable  during  his  life,  was  afterwards 
eclipsed  by  that  of  his  eldest  son,  Motonoba,  the  real  founder  of 
the  great  Kano-nu.    He  died  at  the  age  of  97. 

Eano  Motonobu  was  bom  in  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  century.  Of 
his  early  education  there  is  no  account,  but  we  hear  that  many  years 
of  his  youth  were  spent  in  Bohemian  rambles  through  the  country 
with  empty  purse  and  free  from  all  encumbrance  beyond  a  change  of 
clothing  and  a  set  of  painting  implements,  stopping  to  sketch  whatever 
pleased  his  eye,  and  paying  his  way  with  the  produce  of  his  brush. 
His  personal  character  appears  to  have  been  simple  and  unambitious. 
The  Ho&teu  Guwashi,  in  which  many  details  of  his  life  are  given,  says 
that  "  even  in  the  days  of  his  poverty  he  would  never  flatter  a  lord  ;  " 
and  that  once  when  Ota  Nobunaga,  a  redoubtable  personage  in  history, 
attracted  by  the  rising  reputation  of  the  then  poor  artist,  went  in  lordly 
fashion  uninvited  into  his  atelier ^  Motonobu  administered  a  silent  re- 
proof by  working  on,  ignoring  the  existence  of  his  aristocratic  visitor, 
careless  alike  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  support  of  such  a 
patron  and  of  the  danger  that  might  attach  to  his  enmity. 

The  fame  of  the  painter  spread  widely,  soon  surpassing  that  of  any 
of  his  predecessors  except  Kanawoka  and  Setsushiu,  and  his  position  in 
the  artist  world  was  confirmed  by  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
Mitsushige,  then  leader  of  the  Tosa  riu,  thus  uniting  the  two  schools 
that  for  more  than  three  centuries  afterwards  almost  monopolized  the 
recognized  art  teaching  of  Japan.  His  wife  was  herself  an  artist  of  no 
mean  powers,  and  the  union  resulted  in  the  birth  of  three  sons,  lusetsu, 
Shiyouyei  and  Sukeyori,  who  all  inherited  their  parents*  talents,  and  a 
daughter,  whpse  husband  Yausetsu  was  adopted  into  the  Kano  line. 

During  his  career  he  received  the  title  of  Hofrigefi,  an  honour 
afterwards  conferred  upon  many  of  his  descendants.  He  is  commonly 
called,  for  the  purpose  of  distinction,  **  Ko-Hofiigefi,**  or  the  Old 
Hofugefi. 

He  lived,  like  Setsushiu,  many  years  beyond  the  allotted  time,  and 
worked  with  undiminished  vigour  almost  to  the  last.  He  died  in  1559, 
at  the  age  of  84.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  he  was  bom  in  the  same 
year  as  Michael  Angelo,  and  the  short  but  brilhant  career  of  Baphael  sped 
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daring  the  vigour  of  the  age  of  the  man  to  whom  Japan  points  as  the 
author  of  its  greatest  school.  Motonobu  is  remarkable  for  the  extreme 
simplicity  of  his  materials  and  the  absence  of  any  indication  of  laborious 
work.  His  chief  pictures  are  ink  sketches,  plain  or  shghtly  tinted, 
dashed  in  with  extraordinary  freedom  and  rapidity,  but  displaying  a 
force  and  suggestiveness  that  we  look  for  in  vain  in  most  of  the  pupils 
of  his  Academy.  His  early  education,  probably  transmitted  through  his 
fatiier  from  Zhiyosetsu,  was  of  Chinese  origm,  and  like  Shiubug  he  fol- 
lowed the  styles  of  the  chief  artists  of  the  Sung  and  Yuan  dynasties.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  he  diverged  widely  either  in  rules  or  motive  from 
his  models,  but  his  works  nevertheless  bear  the  stamp  of  unquestionable 
originality.  His  landecapes,  mostly  imaginary  Chinese  scenes,  possessed 
a  peculiar  charm  of  composition,  and  an  expressiveness  of  manipulation 
that  makes  the  spectator  forget  the  artificiality  of  the  elements  of  Uie 
scene  and  the  defects  of  perspective,  to  wander  in  imagination  in  the 
mountain  passes,  or  follow  the  winding  paths  leading  through  rice-fields 
to  the  ffurmer's  cottage,  in  the  spacious  panoramas  that  the  Old  Hofdgefi 
has  spread  out  before  him.  His  sages  and  immortals  were  those  depicted 
by  scores  of  his  forerunners  in  China  and  Japan,  but  every  figure  derived, 
like  Rembrandt's  portraits,  some  intellectual  spark  from  the  fire  of  the 
painter's  genius.  Even  the  ancient  dragon,  whose  image,  traced  back  in 
endless  repetition,  becomes  lost  in  the  unfathomable  perspective  of  the 
past,  showed  on  Eo-Hofagefi's  easel  an  individuality  that  separated  it 
from  the  rest  of  its  mythical  tribe,  and  supplied  a  new  model  for  the 
future  myriad  adaptations  of  its  composite  outlines  to  decorative  art. 

His  success  is  usually  considered  greatest  in  landscape,  but  so 
near  to  the  Japanese  ideal  of  perfection  did  he  attain  in  all  other  sub- 
jects, that  he  is  likened  to  the  great  Chinese  caHgrapher  Waugishi,' 
who,  not  decidedly  superior  to  certain  among  his  rivals  in  any  one 
class  of  letter,  surpassed  all  in  the  versatility  which  enabled  him  to 
execute  with  equal  beauty  every  section  of  the  art. 

The  foreign  critic,  looking  for  the  first  time  at  the  few  remaining 
works  of  the  artist,  listens  in  wonder  to  the  praise  lavished  upon  them ; 
but  with  patient  and  repeated  study  their  influence  gradually  grows 
upon  the  sceptic,  till  at  length  he  becomes  able  to  understand,  if  not  to 
share,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  painter's  fellow-countrymen  when  they 
dilate  upon  his  preeminence. 

•Wang  Hiche.    A.D.  321-379.    See  Mayers'  No.  190. 
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In  Motonobu*8  time  the  age  of  marvellons  legends  was  not  yet 
ended,  and  as  might  be  expected,  he  shared  with  other  leaders  of  his 
erafl  in  the  mythical  renown  so  freely  bestowed  even  upon  men  of  leBsar 
note.  The  story  best  known  has  a  different  form  from  those  previously 
related.  As  told  in  the  Gnwashi  it  runs  as  follows.  The  Shiyaiiga& 
dreamed  that  a  priestly  figare  appeared  to  him  and  said,  '*  I  am  the  Sonzhi- 
yau  of  Earamadera.  I  pray  yoor  Highness  that  my  portrait  may  be 
painted  by  Eano  Motonobn,  and  that  it  may  be  placed  in  the  temple  in 
which  my  life  was  spent."  The  sleeper  awoke  in  surprise,  and  on  telling 
the  dream  subsequently  to  Motonobu,  learned  that  he  too  hnd  had  a  simi- 
lar visitation.  The  painter  was  commanded  to  execute  the  picture,  but 
when  his  materials  were  prepared  he  could  remember  nothing  of  the 
Souzhiyau*s  form,  and  as  no  portrait  was  extant,  he  knew  not  how 
to  begin.  At  that  moment  a  spider  was  seen  crawling  upon  the 
untouched  sheet,  and  as  Motonobu  looked,  the  web  woven  by  the 
insect  marked  the  outlines  of  the  ghostly  suppliant.  Thus  guided,  the 
painter  completed  the  portrait.  The  frame  on  which  the  picture  waa 
stretched  was  more  than  six  feet  square,  too  large  to  pass  throu^  the 
gateway  of  his  house,  and  as  the  building  was  very  old,  he  broke  the 
entrance,  and  the  painting  was  removed  to  its  destination ;  but  the 
children  and  girls  of  his  time  averred  that  as  soon  as  the  portrut  was 
completed,  a  great  wind  threw  down  the  gateway  and  bore  away  the 
picture  to  the  temple  Kuramadera,  where  it  remains  at  the  present  day. 

While  Masanobu  and  Motonobu  were  inaugurating  the  Kano  riu» 
Mitsunobu  and  his  son  Mitsushige,  of  the  Fujihara  clan  in  Eiyauto,  were 
developing  the  rival  Tosa  riu.  Mitsunobu  was  the  originator  of  the 
fine-lined  drawing  that  characterized  the  latter  Tosa- we,  and  appears  to 
have  held  the  same  position  in  the  older  school  that  Eo-Hofagefi  won  in 
the  Eano  line,  and  it  is  to  him  that  the  Tosa  riu  owed  its  ability  to 
maintain  a  position  in  the  race  with  its  more  youthful  competitor. 

No  jealousy  of  opposition  appears  to  have  existed  at  any  time 
between  the  two  schools.  The  subjects  upon  which  they  exercised  their 
skill  were  usually  distinct,  and  their  spheres  of  action  were  far  apart.  The 
leaders  of  the  Tosa  school  remained  at  Eiyauto,  and  were  best  known 
by  elaborate  illustrations  of  court  life,  while  the  Eano  were  for  the  most 
part  retainers  of  the  Shiyaugufi  or  leading  Daimiyau,  and  revelled  in 
rapid  sketches  of  landscape,  birds,  flowers,  popular  deities,  and  Chinese 
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sages  and  immortals.  The  marriage  of  Eo-Hofagefi  with  the  daughter 
of  Mitsoshige,  moreover,  is  likely  to  have  brought  the  two  families  into 
permanently  friendly  relations. 

During  the  life  of  Motonobu  the  art  of  ornamental  working  in 
metal,  previously  in  a  very  rudimentary  condition,  was  greatly  advanced 
by  Ynuzhiyau,  founder  of  the  well  known  Ootou  family  and  a  personal 
fiiend  of  the  great  painter,  and  it  is  said  that  he  and  his  descendants 
copied  their  designs  upon  sword  guards  and  from  the  drawings  of  the 
Eauo  school. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century,  Ihasa  Matahei,  a  pupil  of 
Mitsushige,  became  distinguished  as  the  first  painter  of  a  class  of  pictures 
representing  popular  customs.  They  were  originally  produced  in  Ohotsu, 
the  ancient  capital  of  Japan,  and  are  hence  known  as  Ohotsurwe.  The 
drawings  of  Matahei  are  in  the  manner  of  the  Tosa-we,  and  are  of 
considerable  interest  to  the  student  of  the  middle  period  of  Japan ;  but 
the  later  specimens  of  Ohotsu- we,  which  may  still  be  obtained  in  con- 
siderable numbers  at  Kiyauto  and  Ohosaka,  lack  the  skilful  execution  of 
the  founder  of  the  style,  and  are  generally  little  more  than  roughly 
drawn  caricatures. 

The  early  Eano  riu  artists  were  carrying  on  their  school  during  the 
Shiyaugunate  of  Iheyasu,  but  the  great  founder  of  the  Tokugaha 
dynasty,  the  Msecenas  of  letters,  lacked  eiUier  leisure  or  inclination  to 
bestow  active  patronage  upon  art.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rough 
Taikafu  was  from  first  to  last  the  painter's  friend.  Whether  he  was 
guided  by  inherent  artistic  tastes,  by  a  desire  to  emulate  the  dilettanti 
Shiyaugufi  of  the  Ashikaga  line,  or  by  the  policy  of  aiding  the  tea 
coremcmials  in  distracting  the  minds  of  the  nobles  and  leading  samurahi 
from  less  peaceful  ideas,  it  is  to  Taikafu's  support  of  the  Eano  line  that 
the  great  castles  of  the  country  owe  the  enormous  pictorial  embellish- 
ments of  their  gilded  walls;  the  work  ofYeitoku  and  Safiraku,  the 
chief  prot^g^s  of  the  terrible  Kuwafibaku ;  and  to  him  also  Japan  is 
indebted  for  the  preservation  of  many  of  the  most  celebrated  works  of 
the  early  age  of  native  art^  and  for  the  enormous  impulse  given  to  the 
ceramic  produce  of  the  country  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 

*  Notably  a  screen  painted  in  the  9th  century  by  the  Empress  Fnjihara 
no  Akiko,  the  mother  of  Seiwa  Tefiwau,  representing  white  Ghiysanthemums 
on  a  ground  sprinkled  with  gold  and  silver.  This  was  one  of  the  oldest 
Japanese  works  of  art  in  existence  at  the  time. 
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The  Eano  school  coald  not  enjoy  the  farour  of  Hidejoshi 
without  exciting  some  jealousy.  Hasegaha  Touhaku,  a  soidisant 
descendant  of  Sctsushiu,  had  ohtaine^  a  reputation  for  large  pictures, 
hut  was  dissatisfied  with  the  notice  taken  of  his  productions,  and  com- 
hined  with  Sefi  no  Bikiu,  the  great  master  of  the  Chiya  no  ya  or  Tea- 
oeremoniids,  to  decry  to  Hideyoshi  the  works  of  the  Eano,  hut  wiliiout 
success. 

Yeitoku,  the  grandson  and  pupil  of  Ko-Hofhgefi,  proved  worthy  of 
his  descent.  His  pictures,  nearly  all  of  large  size,  were  painted  in  a 
coarse  hut  vigorous  style,  and  were  considered  among  the  chief  at- 
tractions of  the  great  castles  in  the  decoration  of  which  his  services  had 
been  engaged. 

He  died  at  the  age  of  48,  near  the  end  of  the  16th  century  His 
sons  Mitsunobu  and  Takanobu,  and  Kano  Sairaku,  his  son-in-law,  were 
all  good  artists.  The  latter,  whose  real  name  was  Eimura  Mitsuyori,  was 
taken  while  a  boy  into  the  service  of  Hideyoshi  as  a  page.  His  master 
observing  him  on  one  occasion  occupied,  in  oblivion  of  his  duty  and 
surroundings,  sketching  a  horse  in  the  sand,  good-humouredly  commented 
upon  his  pictorial  tastes  and  afterwards  ordered  Yeitoku  to  take  him  in 
hand.  It  was  by  the  same  command  that  he  entered  the  Eano  family 
by  intermarriage  with  the  daughter  of  his  teacher. 

Takanobu  left  three  sons,  Morinobu,  Nahonobu,  and  Yasunobu, 
who  under  the  instruction  of  Yamanoto  Eoui  greatly  excelled  their 
father  in  skill. 

Morinobu,  more  often  called  Ta&iu  or  Ta&iusai,  was  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  Eano  line  after  Eo-Hofuge&. 

He  was  appointed  Wedokoro  Adzukari,  and  received  the  signal 
honour  of  a  command  to  paini  from  life  a  portrait  of  the  retgning 
Emperor ;  the  picture  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  temple  Ha^shin-wifi, 
Eiyauto.  A  picture  of  the  great  Chinese  sages  in  the  South  palace 
of  Eiyauto  is  also  from  his  hand. 

Genuine  drawings  by  Tafiiu  are  now  becoming  rare,  but  large 
numbers  have  been  handed  down  by  engravings  and  copies.  They 
are  generally  distinguished  rather  by  ori^ality  of  design  and  freedom 
of  outline  than  by  any  preeminence  in  execution,  and  appear  to  be 
in  style  intermediate  between  the  works  of  Setsushiu  and  Eo-Hofngefi, 
but  the  mode  of  handling  the  brush  varies  considerable  in   the   dif- 
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fereni  examples.  He  seldom  made  use  of  pigments  in  his  pictures, 
and  like  the  rest  of  his  &mily,  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  any 
one  class  of  snhject.  A  valoahle  series  of  woodcuts  from  his  sketches 
has  been  published  in  the  Guwakou  Se£  rafi  (1776),  representing  the  ten 
kinds  of  touch  practised  by  the  noted  artists  of  China  and  Japan,  ^  and 
in  the  Kiyauguwa  Wefi  will  be  found  a  number  of  caricatures  of  Bud- 
dhist saints  and  other  grave  personages  who  are  usually  held  sacred, 
even  by  the  Toba-we  bcarbouUleurs, 

Nahonobu  and  Yasunobu  were  inferior  to  Taniu,  but  their  works 
are  highly  esteemed  by  connoisseurs.  The  landscapes  of  Yasunobu 
are  very  striking. 

The  three  brothers  were  taught  by  a  painter  named  Yamamoto 
Koui  or  Ukiyo,  who  received  the  rank  of  Hotsukiyau  and  was  allowed 
to  adopt  the  name  of  Kano  in  acknowledgment  of  the  success  of 
his  pupils. 

The  chief  remaining  celebrities  of  the  Kano  school  were  Tsunenobu 
the  son  of  Nahonobu,  Ta£shi&  the  son  of  Ta&iu,  Ohikanobu  the  son 
of  Tsunenobu,  Toun  the  son-in-law  of  Taniu,  and  of  the  more  modem 
representatives,  Isen,  Seised  and  Kazunobu.  The  latter  is  the  painter 
of  the  well-known  pictures  of  the  Rakafi  in  the  temple  of  Zouzhiyaigi 
in  Shiba. 

The  school  numbered  many  noted  names  outside  the  hereditary' 
line.  In  addition  to  those  of  Sa^raku  and  Koui,  Tsuruzaha  TaEzafi,  a 
pupil  of  Taniu,  and  Hanabusa  Itsutefii  (of  whom  more  will  be  said 
hereafter)  deserve  special  mention. 

The  reputation  of  the  Tosa  school  was  maintained  during  the 
progress  of  the  Kano  riu,  but  after  the  time  of  Mitsuoki,  a  grandson  of 
Mitsunobu,  nothing  remarkable  came  from  its  alumni.  The  better  known 
of  the  more  modem  artists  were  Mitsuyoshi,  Wedokoro  in  the  last 
century,  his  son  Mitsusada,  and  Sumiyoshi  Naiki  Hirosada,  who  died 
about  15  years  ago,  and  whose  pictures,  still  numerous,  are  marked  by 
great  delicacy  of  touch  and  taste  in  colouring. 

At  the  end  of  the  17th  century  an  original  genius  appeared  in  the 
person  of  Hanabusa  Itsntefri,  a  pupil  of  Kano  Yasunobu,  who  departed 

*  Two  of  the  drawings  have  been  reproduced  in  foreign  publications  under 
the  erroneoas  impresfsion  that  the  figures  are  made  np  of  the  KatakAna 
and  Hiragana.  to  which  of  course  they  have  no  reference. 
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from  the  traditions  of  his  teachers  so  far  as  to  draw  most  of  his  subjects 
from  popular  sources  aud  to  take  liberties  with  popular  religion.  His 
sketches,  mostly  humourous,  are  in  style  not  unlike  those  of  Tallin,  aad 
have  the  merit  of  decided  noyelly  of  conoeption  and  treatment.  His 
school  was  named  after  him,  Itsutefu  riu. 

About  the  same  time  lived  Hishigaha  Moronobu,  a  native  of  Kiyanto, 
who  also  cast  off  the  shackles  of  tradition  and  ventured  to  follow  the 
example  of  Matahei  in  representing  the  people  aoid  customs  of  his  day, 
in  place  of  working  the  almost  exhausted  field  of  Chinese  antiquities. 
His  paintings  resemble  the  Tosa-we  in  style,  and  are  very  carefiil  in 
drawing  and  colouring.  He  had  several  followers,  but  none  of  great 
note,  hence  the  *'  Hishigaha  riu,''  as  it  was  called,  has  fallen  into 
obscurity,  although  its  founder  is  still  celebrated  as  the  author  of  the 
UJdyo-we  or  popular  style,  an  honour  which,  however,  should  be  divided 
with  Matahei  and  Itsutefa.  After  Moronobu  and  Itsutefn  arises 
the  name  of  Ho^nami  Kuwauyetsu,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Japanese 
lacquer  painters.  His  pupil  Kuwauri£,  chiefly  distinguished  in  the 
siune  branch  of  art  as  Kuwauyetsu,  founded  a  school  of  pictorial  design 
known  as  KutoauHn  riu,  which  possessed  at  the  beginning  of  ihe  present 
century  two  noted  followers,  Hauitsu  and  his  pupil  Kiitsu.  The  pictures 
of  Euwaurifi  and  Hauitsu  have  too  much  mannerism  and  too  little  re- 
semblance to  nature  to  please  the  European  eye,  but  Kiitsu  has  left 
some  clever  works.  Kenzaii,  the  brother  of  Kuwaurift,  was  a  well  known 
ceramic  artist. 

The  mass  of  the  paintings  executed  in  the  eighteenth  century  merely 
swelled  the  old  sluggish  stream  of  pictorial  platitudes,  but  at  the  end  of  the 
period  a  firesh  and  more  healthful  spring  was  opened  by  Maruyama 
Ouldyo,  the  first  artist  who  had  the  boldness  to  demonstrate 
that  something  better  might  be  learned  firom  nature  than  from  the 
orthodox  teachers.  The  result  of  his  labours  was  the  foundation  of  the 
Shideu  riu.  The  prc^essed  principle  of  the  new  school  was  to  paint 
directly  from  natural  ohjeots:  had  it  been  fully  acted  upon  the 
position  of  Japan  in  the  art  world  would  now  have  been  a  very 
different  one,  but  Oukiyo  had  not  strmigth  to  break  the  bonds 
imposed  by  the  example  of  the  great  painters  of  his  country,  and  the 
new  element  was  smously  weakened  by  admixture  with  the  old.  The 
skill  of  the  artist  saved  the  s^ool  from  the  condemnation  that  the 
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heresy  of  its  basis  appeared  to  deserve,  and  his  works  became  so  greatly 
aonght  after  that  the  deaiand  soon  exceeded  the  supply,  and  hundreds  of 
btfefiMed  fra^eries  were  produced  to  supply  the  defieiency,  a  fact 
lAadi  tiie  foreign  cdleetor  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind. 

The  originals  are  distinguished  by  great  delicacy  and  freedom 
of  execution,  and  by  the  absence  of  many  of  the  conventional  dis- 
tortions of  the  Chinese  sdiool.  The  efifoets  of  Oukiyo*s  teaching  were 
nost  prominent  in  landscape.  The  curiously  inverted  laws  of  perspec- 
tiYe  pre^usly  accepted  could  Jiot  withstand  the  test  of  the  most 
luperficiai  observation,  and  hence  in  most  of  the  Shideu  sketches 
wd  in  those  of  the  later  popular  school  which  adopted  similar  rules, 
fewer  prominent  errors  strike  the  eye;  but  even  the  Shideu  artist, 
when  he  introduces  an  object  of  mathematioal  shape,  fails  to  see 
the  necessity  for  vanishing  points,  and  is  satisfied  with  a  parallel 
perspective.  The  only  followers  of  Oukiyo  who  have  done  much  to 
sustain  the  reputation  of  the  school  were  Ge&ki  and  Kikuchi  Youaai. 
The  latter,  an  artist  of  the  last  generation,  is  the  author  of  the  Zefi-kefi 
ko-zhitsn,  a  collection  of  historical  portraits  unequalled  in  truth  and 
originality  by  anything  of  the  same  kind  produced  in  Japan. 

The  foundation  of  the  Shideu  riu  was  accompanied  by  the  forma- 
tion of  two  new  styles,  both  differing  but  slightly  from  the  Kara- we, 
the  Bwnteu  rm  by  Tani  &i£teu  and  the  Gaiiku  riu  by  Utanosuke 
Gaiku.  Bu&yo,  Bufishi£  and  Bu&ri£  were  noted  followers  of  the  first, 
Gantai  of  the  second. 

The  pure  Chinese  school  had  been  kept  rather  in  the  background 
after  the  rise  of  the  Eano  riu,  and  from  the  time  of  Shiubun  and 
his  papils  its  chief  adherents  were  found  among  the  priesthood  until 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  some  doughty  champions 
of  the  parent  art  appeared  in  Zhiyakuchiu,  Riu  Rikiyou,  Taigadau,  Sou 
Bhiseld,  Uchida  Gefitai  and  Yuuhi.  These  were  succeeded  by  Ohonishi 
Keisai,  Haruki  Nafiko,  Shiuzan,  Kafirifi,  Chifizafi,  Sorin,  Euwazan, 
Bhioki,  and  a  few  others.  The  efibrts  of  the  revivalists  succeeded  in 
nusing  the  Kara  riu  far  above  the  stale  mannerisms  into  which  the  rival 
schools  were  beginning  to  degenerate,  but  not  until  a  stronger  opponent 
was  at  hand. 

The  beginning  ofthe  19th  century  brought  into  the  field  a  new  set  of 
artists  whose  designs,  reproduced  on  lacquer,  pottery  and  [porcelain,  in 
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bronze,  wood  and  ivory,  were  destined  to  carry  the  fiame  of  the  deeorative 
art  of  the  Japanese  over  the  whole  of  the  civilized  world.  These  men, 
simple  artisans,  withHoknsai  at  their  head,  formed  the  modem  Wdyo^weot 
popular  school,  and  signalized  themselves  as  the  movers  in  the  first  asser- 
tion of  the  intellectual  independence  of  their  class.  They  had  until  that 
time  been  content  to  admire  respectfully  the  works  of  their  titled  and  two- 
sworded  superiors,  who,  ahnost  monopolizing  the  educational  culture  as 
well  as  the  military  and  civil  domination  of  the  country,  had  hitherto 
found  little  difficulty  in  limiting  the  practice  of  art  to  their  own  body. 
It  is  true  that  a  kind  of  popular  art  had  been  origiaated  by  Ihasa  ICatahei, 
Hishigaha  Moronobu,  and  to  some  extent  by  Hanabusa  Itsutefu ;  but  all 
three  of  these  painters  were  noted  pupils  of  orthodox  academies,  and 
kept  the  new  fashion  within  the  samuralU  circle,  while  Hokusai,  the  soul 
of  the  Ukiyo-we,  was  a  man  of  the  people,  and  made  no  attempt  to 
emerge  from  the  station  in  which  he  was  bom.  Perfectly  contented  with 
the  appreciation  of  those  with  whom  he  lived  and  for  whom  he  laboured, 
the^  chief  aim  of  his  ambition  was  ihe  foundation  of  the  great  and 
essentially  popular  school,  to  which  we  owe  directly  or  indirectly 
the  artisan  artist  of  the  present  day  and  ihe  most  troly  characteristic 
art  ever  practised  in  Japan. 

The  only  printed  records  of  Hokusai's  life  are  found  in  the 
prefaces  to  his  works.  The  following  facts  were  obtained  partly  from 
these  and  partly  from  a  manuscript  book  of  biographical  sketches 
of  recent  artists  and  novelists,  written  in  1856. 

He  was  bom  at  Honzhiyo  in  Yedo  in  ihe  year  1760,  and  was  the  son 
of  Nakazhima  Ise,  a  mirror-maker.  The  first  forty-five  or  fifty  years  of 
his  life  were  spent  in  comparative  obscurity.  His  pubhc  career  did  not 
commence  until  about  1810,  when  he  was  induced  to  take  a  wider  range  of 
action  by  establishing  himself  in  Yedo  as  an  indusiml  artist  and  teacher 
of  drawing.  Pupils  quickly  flocked  to  him,  and  his  original  sketches 
being  insufficient  to  provide  them  with  models,  he  was  led  to  multiply 
them  by  engravings,  and  to  this  end  the  publication  of  the  Mafiguwa  or 
Ten  Thousand  Sketches  was  commenced.  The  novelty  and  beauty  of 
the  wood- cuts  attracted  immediate  attention,  and  the  draughtsman 
and  teacher  became  almost  at  once  a  celebrity  in  a  wide  though 
humble  sphere.  His  fame  grew  as  volume  after  volume  of  his 
book   appealed   and   edition    ailer  edition   sold,  and    there    were    not 
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waniing  learned  and  clever  men  to  write  admiring  pre&ces  to  each  issne, 
imitators  to  print  rival  works,  and  a  mnltitude  of  pupils  of  his  own  class 
to  perpetuate  his  name  and  style.  There  was  nothing  in  his  piotores  to 
shock  the  taste  of  the  more  lesthetically  constituted  of  his  admirtra, 
no  lack  of  gravity  or  dignity  in  his  saints  and  sages,  of  might  and 
fierceness  in  his  warriors^  or  of  artless  heauty  in  his  renderings  of  his 
gentle  compatriots,  but  his  real  strength  hiy  in  the  popular 
sketches  in  which  the  everyday  life  of  the  people  was  mir^ 
Fored  with  a  truth  that  could  come  only  from  one  of  whose 
life  these  things  formed  a  part — ^a  truth  that  on- lookers  from  another 
world,  like Moronobu  and Itsutefu,  could  never  attain;  a  truth,  moreover, 
brightened  by  flashes  of  the  native  humour  of  the  artist  and  never 
de&ced  by  coarse,  ill-tempered,  or  misconceiving  caricature.  Their 
ceremonials  and  amusements,  their  historical  landmarks,  their  folk-lore 
and  the  homely  jokes  that  repetition  could  not  spoil  were  there  in 
characters  that  the  most  unlearned  could  read,  n^ile  at  every  page  a 
well  known  view,  a  common  bird  or  insect,  a  household  pet,  a  favourite 
flower,  or  some  other  of  the  thousand  objects  of  daily  familiarity  found  a 
graceful  record  in  a  few  suggestive  touches  of  the  artist's  magic  pencil. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  work  more  calculated  to  influence  those 
for  whom  it  was  intended,  or  to  give  the  student  of  Old  Japan  a 
more  complete  view  of  the  sentiments  and  tastes  of  the  easy-going 
peaceful  millions  of  the  people. 

Hokusai's  invention  was  by  no  means  exhausted  by  his  **  Ten 
Thousand  Sketches.**  Book  after  book  followed  at  short  intervals, 
each  bearing  the  stamp  of  the  same  quick  perception  and  fiacile  touch. 
Bat  here  only  a  few  of  his  productions  can  be  referred  to.  The  Wehofi 
Suwikodefi,  containing  108  portraits  of  celebrated  Chinese  heroes, 
appeared  in  1828 ;  the  Fugaku  Hiyakukei  or  hundred  views  of  Fuzhi,  In 
some  respects  the  masterpiece  of  the  artist,  in  1886  ;  the  Wehofi  Saki- 
Crake,  Musashi  Abumi,  and  other  works  in  tiie  following  year,  together 
with  the  later  volumes  of  the  Mafiguwa.  At  this  time  he  was  nearly 
ei^ty,  in  robust  health,  and  his  eyes,  clear  and  true  as  at  the  beginning 
of  his  career,  were  independent  of  the  optician's  aid.'  How  little 
impairment  of  his  faculties  old  age  had  brought  is  proved  by  the 
production  of  many  subsequent  works,  among  the  latest  and  best  of 


<>Sec  the  preface  to  the  Musashi  Abumi. 
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which  were  the  Wehon  Saishi  Mitsa  and  the  Wakan  Homare.  He  died  m 
1849,  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine. 

HokuBai  found  his  only  reward  daring  life  in  the  warm 
admiration  of  his  fellows,  and  never  received  any  mark  of  reeogni- 
tion  of  his  labonrs  from  higher  quarters.  Y^iile  dozens  of  painters 
of  mediocre  ability  but  of  gentle  birth,  bearing  the  warrants  of 
the  schools  of  Tosa  or  Eano,  gained  rank  and  pulsion  for  insipid 
repetitions  of  academy  traditions,  Hoknsai  exercised  his  genius  fior  the 
scanty  pay  of  the  book  draughtsman,  and  had  no  title  b^ond  that 
assumed  by  himself  in  his  old  age,  Man  rau  zhin  **  the  old  man  of  a 
hundred  centuries".  But  now,  more  than  twenty  years  alter  his  death,  his 
fame  is  extending  where  the  names  of  Eanawoka,  Eo-Hofbgen,  and 
Sctsushiu  are  unknown,  and  Japanese  art  gains  its  brightest  lustre  fron 
a  man  for  whom  compatriot  connoisseurs  scarce  find  a  place  in  the  roll  of 
native  artists.  What  he  might  have  produced  had  his  peroeptions 
received  all  the  advantages  of  an  intellectual  training  by  ft  Boskin  H  is 
impossible  to  say ;  but  it  is  probable  that  all  he  could  have  gained  in 
solid  fame  would  have  failed  to  compensate  for  the  sacrifice  of  the 
marvellous  and  widely  diffused  influence  exercised  upon  millions  of  his 
fellow  countrymen  by  his  multitudinous  sketches.  He  has  given  life 
to  a  popular  art  which  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  had  any  previous 
existence  except  in  name,  and  which  will  always  find  admirers  and 
students  when  the  state  of  things  it  has  registered  shall  have  bem 
swept  away  by  the  advancing  tide  of  civilization. 

A  criticism  of  the  thousands  of  wood  cuts  from  his  aketehes 
would  require  a  volume ;  of  the  original  drawings  nothing  can  be  said, 
as  they  were  sacrificed  in  the  process  of  engraving,  and  few,  if  any,  of 
his  paintings  are  now  in  existence. 

The  contemporaries  and  successor  of  Hokusai  in  the  *'  Ukiyo-we  " 
are  numerous.  The  best  known  of  these  are  Eeisai  Hirosh^e,  Eeisai 
Yoshiuobu,  Utagaha  Toyokuni,  Utagaha  or  Ichiyuusai  Euniyoahi, 
Hasegaha  Setsutan,  the  artist  of  tibe  Yedo  Meidiiyo  aod  his  son 
Setsutei,  Biusen  Shigenobu,  and  a  few  of  the  pupils  of  Bjokaau, 
among  whom  may  be  named  Wisai,  Hokukei,  Hokcyiu  and  Hokomei. 
The  best  works  after  those  of  the  Man  rau  zhifi  are  the  Eeisat  XJkiyo 
Guwa  Fu,  by  Eeisai  Hiroshige,  the  Euwateu  Sansui  Guwa  Fu  by  Wisai 
and  the  Wisai  Guwa  Shiki,  all  in  the  style  of  the  Manguwa;  the  Hon  ten 
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Sawikod^  by  Ichi3nia8ai  Eoniyoshi,  a  model  of  native  chromo-xylography, 
and  the  Toyoknni  Toshida  Mafude,  by  lohiyausai  Toyokoni.  The 
drawings  which  approach  most  nearly  to  those  of  Hokusai  in  grace  and 
yersaiility  are  those  of  Wisai,  with  whose  name  our  list,  reaching  but  not 
iBelndiag  the  present  generation,  must  terminate. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  painters  referred  to  in  this  short 
history  form  even  as  much  as  one-tenth  of  those  of  whom  record  is 
pres^ved  with  veneration  by  the  art  connoisseurs  of  tlie  country,  but 
It  is  impossible  to  include  more  than  the  most  prominent  names  without 
swelliiig  the  sketch  into  an  inconveniently  arranged  biographical  dic- 
tionary. The  Ust  if  complete  would  be  seen  to  include  many  names 
known  to  fame  in  other  spheres  of  action,  among  which  are  those 
of  the  Eoiperors  Seiwa,  Uda,  Beizei  and  Kuwaza^,  Sugahara  no 
Miehizane,  the  great  Kuwaiibaku  Kiyomori,  the  Ashikaga  Shiyaugun 
Takaigi,  Yoshimoehi  and  Yoshimasa,  the  warriors  Rusunoki  Masashige 
and  Takeda  Shingen,  the  swordsman  Miyamoto  Musashi,  the  great 
priests  Shiyautoku  Taishi,  Eoubofu  daishi,  Chishiyou  daishi,  Nichireu 
and  Itsukiu,  and  court  and  feudal  nobles  without  number,  nearly  all 
eoming  under  the  denomination  of  bunzhin  or  amateurs,  as  distinguished 
from  the  professional  painters. 

Only  a  few  of  the  fairer  sex  contributed  to  the  pictorial  treasures 
of  their  country.  The  Empress  Figihara  no  Akiko,  the  Nun  Chiyuu- 
zhiyau  Hime,  the  daughter  of  Eiyomori,  the  wife  of  Eo-Hofugeii,  the 
wife  of  Taigadau,  and  some  others  are  named  in  books,  but  their 
works  are  seldom  to  be  met  with  at  the  present  day. 

The  European  critic  must  not  be  astonished  to  find  that  many  of 
the  works  which  he  considers  among  the  most  admirable,  come  from 
the  brush  of  painters  unappreciated  or  altogether  unknown  by  their 
countrymen,  to  whom  our  standard  of  excellence  is  as  yet  a  mystery. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  tide  of  foreign  thought  has  broken 
down  Uie  old  barriers  of  isolation,  and  while  it  is  sweeping  away  much 
^at  might  well  have  been  spared,  it  is  removing  the  accumulated  dust 
of  tradition  and  prejudice  that  defaced  or  concealed  many  natural 
beauties  in  pictorial  art  as  in  most  things  else.  The  present  period  is 
one  of  transition,  the  older  school  of  painting  is  disappearing,  and 
tiie  mmre  inferior  of  the  modem  draughtsmen  for  the  most  part  make 
a  wretched  compromise  between  the  native  styles  and    what    they 
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oonBider  the  Western  method,  adding  to  the  defects  of  oatiine  of 
the  former  a  feeble  mimicry  of  the  latter  in  a  travesty  of  chiarosctiro 
and  an  unintelligent  attempt  at  perspective,  perpetrating  a  tawdry 
trash  that  unhappily  finds  a  too  easy  market  in  Europe  and 
America.  The  ancient  skill  is  by  no  means  lost;  there  are  yet 
workers  who  can  equal  in  execution  and  originality  of  design 
almost  anything  that  has  been  produced  in  former  times ;  bat 
pictorial  art,  as  seen  in  the  Eakezhi  and  Makimono  of  the  past,  is  doomed  ; 
the  style  can  only  survive  for  a  time  in  the  decoration  of  porcelain  and 
lacquer,  and  then  a  curious  and  in  many  respects  beautiful  phase  of 
ancient  art  will  have  changed  its  form.  Let  us  hope  that  the  European 
school  recently  founded  in  Toukiyau  by  the  Imperial  Government  will 
meet  the  success  the  experiment  deserves,  and  that  the  quaiat,  cleverly 
stunted  art  of  Japan,  released  from  its  academical  clippings  and 
trainings,  will  develope  into  a  natural  and  nobler  growth,  worthy  of  the 
soil  in  which  it  has  been  planted. 


The  subject  will  be  brought  within  more  easy  grasp  by  a  review  of 
the  relations  between  the  art  of  Japan  and  that  brought  into  the 
country  from  abroad.  Before  entering  into  this  it  will,  however,  be 
necessary  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  parent  art  of  China  and  Korea, 
in  order  that  the  claims  of  Japanese  art  to  originality  may  be  fairly 
considered.  The  source  of  multitudinous  errors  in  the  writings  of 
foreign  authors  is  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  older  productions  of  the 
neighbouring  country  with  which  the  history,  and  perhaps  the  very 
origin,  of  the  Japanese  are  so  intimately  associated.  No  materials  for  a 
complete  history  of  Chinese  and  Korean  art  appear  to  exist  in  Japan,  but 
Japanese  connoisseurs  have  collected  the  names  of  some  thousands  of  the 
most  famous  painters  of  the  two  countries^  and  have  preserved  large 

7  In  the  Gen  Min  Sei  Shiyoguwa  Zhinmei  Boku  (catalogne  of  calligraphiste 
and  artists  of  the  Yuen,  Ming  and  Ts'ing  dynasties),  published  in  1777,  over  three 
thousand  names  are  given,  with  a  statement  of  the  subjects  (birds,  figure,  land- 
soape,  etc.)  in  which  each  painter  specially  excelled ;  and  in  the  Kufi-iA  Hoshiyan  are 
printed  seyexal  handreds  of  fac-similes  of  seals  used  by  the  leading  artiste  of  Korea 
«nd  China.  The  most  honoured  Chinese  masters  are  Wa  Taotsz'  (OodaoahQ  of  the 
T*ang  dynasty,  the  Emperor  Hwuitsung  (Einou  Euwantei),  Ngan  Hwni  (Ganki), 
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nnmbere  of  the  original  pictures  imported  from  time  to  time  during 
mterconrse  with  the  Asiatic  consent.  Unfortunately  the  European 
flotid  American  residents  in  China  who  have  done  so  much  to  make 
known  to  the  world  the  language,  literature  and  religion  of  the  country, 
have  left  the  question  of  art  untouched. 

The  origin  of  painting  in  China  is  lost  in  remote  ages,  hut  rehahle 
historical  information  is  of  comparatively  recent  date.  Little  is  known 
of  the  art  of  the  T'ang  dynasty,  although  it  was  during  this  period  that 
{minting  and  many  other  hranches  of  art  were  introduced  into  Japan, 
and  it  is  not  until  the  heginning  of  the  Sung  dynasty  (960  a.d.)  that  fact 
can  be  disentangled  from  legend. 

The  Kara-wCf  as  known  in  Japan,  is  nominally  divided  into  the 
&shions  of  the  four  dynasties  Sou,  Geii,  Miu  and  Sei  (Sung, 
Yuen,  Ming  and  Ts'ing);  but  a  more  practical  classification  separates 
it  into  the  styles  of  Shin,  Sau  and  Giyau,  which  have  their  graphic 
analogues,  respectively,  in  the  formal  square  character,  the  cur- 
vilinear character  or  "running  hand,*'  and  the  modification  intermediate 
between  these  (examples  of  all  of  which  may  be  seen  in  almost 
any  Japanese  printed  book).  Thus  a  drawing  in  the  Shin  fashion 
is  characterized  by  the  careful  formation  of  every  touch,  the  Sau  sketch 
is  rapidly  dashed  off  with  a  free  brush,  while  the  style  of  Giyau 
is  midway  between  these.  The  main  characteristics  of  the  older 
Chinese  art,  almost  identical  with  those  of  early  Japanese  art  (which 
will  hereafter  be  described  in  detail),  may  be  briefly  summarized  as 
follows  : — Composition,  nearly  always  good,  though  unguided  by  written 
laws ;  the  grouping  of  figures  and  accessories  contributing  as  far  as 
possible  to  tell  the  story  of  the  picture  and  to  please  the  eye.  Drawing, 
almost  invariably  conventional,  except  in  the  representations  of  monkeys, 
birds  and  certain  specimens  of  vegetable  life ;  the  outlines  of  human 
figures  and  of  most  mammalia  incorrect,  although  the  action  is  commonly 
truthful  and  spirited,  and  the  proportions  true.     Manipulation,  almost 

Hia  Ewei  (£akei)  and  Ma  Yuen  (Bayen)  of  the  Sung  dynasty;  Ghao  T8z*-ang 
(TeuBugau)  and  Mnh  K'i  (Moknkei)  of  the  Yuen  dynasty;  W5n  Chingming 
(Bunchiyaiunei),  a  celebrated  caUigrapher  also,  WSn  Chin  (Bufishin),  Ln  Ki 
(Riyold),  Cheu  Chimien  (Shiushiben)  and  Chang  Ki  (Chiyanki)  of  the  Ming 
dynasty;  and  I  FuMu,  Ching  Weip'ei  (Teiibai)  and  Ch'Sn  Nanp'nig  (Chiflnafipifl) 
of  the  TB*iilg  or  present  dynasty. 
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invariably  good,  constituting,  in  fact,  the  most  important  element  in  the 
eyes  of  the  native  connoisseur,  with  whom  painting  was  looked  npon  as 
a  kind  of  calligraphy.  Laws  of  perspective,  unknown,  but  replaced  by 
strangely  perverted  rules  :  thus  the  landscape  painter  finds  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  reduce  the  size  of  distant  objects,  but  sees  no  inconsistency 
in  widening  the  further  extremity  of  any  cubical  object  that  may  find  a 
place  on  the  picture ;  again,  although  he  elevates  the  horizontal  line, 
he  draws  the  foreground  from  the  level  of  the  plain.  He  has  of  course  no 
conception  of  vanishing  points.  Colouring,  nearly  always  tasteful,  the 
Chinese  being  masterly  in  the  skilful  distribution  of  harmonies  and 
contrasts  ;  the  tints  are  seldom  gaudy,  and  gold  is  more  sparingly  need 
than  by  the  Japanese.  Many  of  the  greatest  artists  preferred  to  use 
black  ink  without  intermixture  with  colour :  drawings  in  silhouette,  chiefly 
representing  the  bamboo  or  orchid,  are  constantly  met  with,  and  the 
rapid  ink  sketches  which  are  often  erroneously  supposed  to  be  of 
Japanese  origin  are  of  very  ancient  date  in  China.  Chiaroscuro,  entirely 
omitted,  unless  a  little  shading  of  the  folds  of  garments  or  beneath  the 
prominent  markings  of  the  face  can  be  considered  to  represent  it. 
Projected  shadows  are  never  depicted. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Chinese  artist,  although  taking  the  elements 
of  his  work  more  or  less  remotely  from  the  real  objects,  seldom  or  never 
drew  the  entire  picture  from  nature,  and  in  most  cases  was  content  to 
accept  without  question*  fi-om  his  predecessors  the  interpretation  of  facts 
that  were  perfectly  open  to  his  own  observation.  That  he  had  at  least 
a  theoretical  estimation  of  natural  models  is,  however,  shown  by  many 
well  known  legends ;  as  in  that  which  tells  how  Ch'2.n  Hung,  a  celebrated 
painter  of  horses  in  the  Sung  dynasty,  when  the  Emperor  enquired 
fi-om  whom  he  had  learned  his  art,  replied,  **  From  the  horses  in  Your 
Majesty's  stables."  But  the  professed  recognition  of  such  a  principle 
unfortunately  involved  no  obligation  to  put  it  into  practice. 

It  is  impossible  to  define  any  distinctions  between  the  styles  of  the 
different  dynasties,  nor  has  any  attempt  to  do  so  been  made  by  Japanese 
writers,  as  the  changes  induced  by  time  were  very  gradual  and 
constantly  interrupted  by  reversions  on  the  part  of  leading  artists  to  the 
types  of  previous  ages.  The  tendency  to  laudation  of  the  ancient  in  art 
as  in  literature  led  to  an  almost  blind  reverence  for  rules  laid  down  by  the 
great  men  of  remote  times,  and  although  many  modifications  and  a  few 
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improvements  are  seen  in  later  works,  they  are  not  of  saflicient  importance 
to  afford  a  basis  for  a  true  separation  of  art  periods. 

The  present  position  of  pictorial  art  in  China  can  be  demonstrated 
only  by  residents  in  parts  not  overrun  by  foreigners.  Of  a  few  recent 
specimens  brought  from  Peking  by  the  Hon.  J.  Saumarez  of  tlie  British 
Legation,  Yedo,  some  bear  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  later  Japanese 
Kano-ke  and  Kara-we,  and  fully  equal  the  average  of  these  in  execution, 
while  others,  of  a  popular  character,  testify  to  the  existence  in  the  Celestial 
mind  of  a  sense  of  humour  which  would  surprise  the  Europeans  who 
fotmd  their  ideas  of  Chinese  art  upon  a  study  of  the  designs  on  tea  chests 
and  willow-pattern  plates.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  modern 
prodactions  which  reach  Europe  and  America  through  ordinary  channels 
are  immeasurably  inferior  to  those  of  past  centuries,  and  are  altogether 
unworthy  of  comparison  with  the  work  of  young  Japan.  In  purely 
decorative  art  it  is  probable  that  the  Chinese  have  for  many  years  been 
distanced  by  their  insular  neighbours,  owing  to  the  creation  in  Japan  of 
the  educated  artisan-artist  by  the  Hokusai  Ukiyo-we. 

The  Chinese  school,  almost  in  its  purity,  still  exists  in  Japan. 
Introdnced  by  the  personal  teaching  of  the  Korean  and  Chinese  artists, 
who  entered  the  country  in  the  period  extending  from  the  5th  to  the 
9th  century,  and  by  the  passive  influence  of  the  paintings  brought  from 
China  by  Koubofu  daishi  and  others  of  the  early  travellers,  it  had 
strength  to  exist  while  the  Butsu-we  monopolized  the  best  efforts  of  the 
native  painters,  and  to  survive  the  formal  schools  of  Nobuzane  and 
Taknma,  that  threatened  to  replace  it  by  a  showy  pageant  of  costume 
and  ceremony.  Its  revival  commenced  by  Zhiyosetsu,  carried  on  by 
Shiubufi  and  his  followers,  and  witli  slight  modifications  by  Setsushiu, 
and  by  Ko-Hofugefi  and  the  Kano  riu,  was  stimulated  anew  by  the 
Chinese  Ch'ftn  Nanp'ing,  I  Fukiu  and  others,  who  in  the  last  century 
made  a  fresh  art  centre  in  Nagasaki,  and  it  has  during  the  past  three  or 
four  generations  produced  many  of  the  best  specimens  of  Japanese 
pictorial  skill.  So  far  was  the  study  of  the  Kara-we  carried,  that  in  the 
biographical  accounts  of  distinguished  Japanese  artists  we  find  that  the 
majority  avowedly  modelled  their  styles  upon  the  works  of  one  or  other 
of  the  old  Chinese  masters,  such  as  Ma  Yuen,  Mu  K*i,  Hia  Hwui,  etc., 
and  native  critics  can  find  no  higher  expression  of  praise  than  that 
implied  in  a  comparison  with  one  of  these. 
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The  Kaurai'we  or  Korean  style  is  a  sort  of  provincial  first-eoosin  to 
the  Kara- we,  and,  although  usually  a  Httle  coarser  in  execution,  re- 
sembles it  in  all  essential  respects.  The  artist  who  accompanied  the 
Korean  ambassadors  to  Japan,  in  1877,  left  a  few  of  his  sketches,  two  of 
which,  in  the  possession  of  the  writer,  are  indistinguishable  from  works 
of  the  Chinese  painters  of  iiie  Ming  period,  and  would  require  a  very 
well-trained  eye  to  demonstrate  that  they  are  not  from  the  brush  of  a 
Japanese  of  the  Kara  riu. 

The  BtUsU'We  or  Buddhist  style  was  undoubtedly  the  first  with 
which  Japan  made  acquaintance,  and  nearly  all  the  early  paintingB 
referred  to  in  the  native  historical  works  were  of  this  class.  Internal 
evidence  shows  that  although  brought  to  Japan  and  taught  tha^  by 
Korean  and  Chinese  painters,  its  origin  is  distinct  from  that  of  the 
Kara- we  and  Kaurai-we.  The  features  given  to  the  pictured  deities  are 
not  Mongolian  in  type ;  the  horizontal  direction  of  the  fissure  betweeoi 
the  eyelids,  the  comparative  prominence  and  the  delicate  moulding  of 
the  nose  and  chin,  and  the  sensual  but  well-formed  lips  unprotmded  by 
prognathous  jaws,  remind  us  of  the  Indian  prince,  but  bear  no  reseia- 
blance  to  the  Chinese  mandarin.  The  colouring,  too,  in  its  richneBS,  in 
its  bold  contrasts,  in  the  use  of  bright  body  pigments,  and  in  the  over- 
laying of  garments  with  scrolls  and  diapers  of  gold,  recalls  the  decorative 
art  of  India,  but  offers  no  points  of  relationship  to  the  comparatively 
sober  hues  of  the  best  schools  of  Chinese  painting. 

The  drawing  of  Buddhist  subjects  is  strictly  conventional,  but  in  the 
better  specimens  shows  signs  in  the  outline  of  face,  limbs  and  uncovered 
portions  of  the  body,  of  a  higher  sense  of  the  beauty  of  natural  form 
than  is  observable  in  the  secular  schools. 

In  subject  the  artist  had  little  scope.  He  occasionally  found  an 
opportunity  for  displaying  some  little  originality  in  the  portraiture  of  a 
noted  bishop  or  martyr,  or  in  the  writhings  of  the  damned  in  the  torture 
chambers  of  the  hells  that  priestly  ingenuity  had  invented  to  terrify  the 
believers  into  piety ;  but  as  a  rule  he  was  limited  to  the  repetition  of 
Buddhas,  Bddhisattvas,  Arhfin,  Asuras,  and  the  rest  of  the  saintly  and 
demoniacal  army  of  the  religion,  in  attitudes,  groupo^  and  odoum 
fixed  by  tradition;  and  although  within  the  limits  preseribed  the 
pamters  commonly  disi^ayed  extraordinary  skill  and  patience,  nona,  Ten 
Defisu  excepted,  could  make  any  claim  to  great  eminence  in  the  ersft. 
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The  chief  artists  of  the  Batsu-we,  like  the  medisBval  illominators  of 
Europe,  were  monks  who  worked  lovingly  and  untiringly  in  the 
Mclnsion  of  the  temple,  bequeathing  ike  froit  of  their  life's  labour  to  the 
sacred  place  that  had  given  them  shelter.  The  names  of  many  have 
fiuled  to  reach  as,  as  the  picture,  hallowed  by  its  motive,  would  have 
been  considered  desecrated  by  the  imprint  of  other  characters  than 
those  composing  prayers,  and  hence  bears  no  record  of  the  painter.  The 
Buddhist  priesthood  of  the  present  day  appears  to  receive  littie  reverence 
in  Japan,  but  it  was  different  in  past  ages,  when  books  were  filled  with 
the  lives  of  holy  men  who,  careless  of  temporal  reward,  carried  out  in 
aelf-denial  the  grand  principles  that  underlie  alike  the  tenets  of  the 
Buddhist  and  the  Christian  creeds.  With  many  of  these  the  painter's 
art  was  a  form  of  prayer,  and  the  devotee  would  set  himself  a  daily  task 
of  industry  that  left  his  temple  rich  in  curious  works.  They  appear  to 
have  been  favoured  by  extraordinary  visions,  some  of  these  old  artist 
priests,  if  we  may  believe  such  stories  as  those  ah*eady  related  of  Shifisai 
and  Teu  Densu ;  and  others,  equally  wonderful,  like  that  which  tells 
how  the  blazing  god  Fudou,  armed  with  his  two-edged  sword  and 
binding  rope,  appeared  to  Ohishiyou  Daishi,  that  the  monk  might  give 
to  the  world  a  true  image  of  the  terrific  form  of  the  deity,  and  how 
Taigefi  Miyauwau  for  the  same  purpose  suddenly  manifested  his  presence 
to  Zhiyaugeu  Azhiyari  beside  the  sacred  well  at  AJdshino.  But  the  race 
is  nearly  ended,  and  perhaps  the  last  of  the  true  Butsu-we  has  already  left 
Ihe  monastic  ateUer.  Yet  even  in  these  degenerate  days  we  may  some- 
times see  remains  of  the  veneration  formerly  lavished  upon  such  works 
in  the  formality  and  reverence  with  which  the  priest  ts^es  from  the 
innermost  box  the  treasured  Amida,  Fudou  or  Kuwafiofi,  and  raises  the 
precious  roll  to  his  forehead  before  he  proceeds  to  display  its  beauties  to 
ihe  awed  or  curious  visitor ;  but  foreign  gold  has  tempted  the  more 
needy  or  avaricious  of  the  brotherhood  to  disperse  in  thousands  over  the 
lands  of  the  heretics,  the  possessions  once  held  too  sacred  for  the 
onbalkrwed  gaze  of  common  men. 

Buddhist  subjects  were  frequentiy  painted  by  the  secular  artist  in 
tike  ityle  of  the  school  to  which  he  belonged,  but  these  pictures  are  not 
classed  with  true  Butim-we,  which  were  always  distinguished  both  by 
the  character  of  tiie  painting  and  by  certain  peculiaritiM  in  the 
moniiting* 
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A  review  of  the  historical  facts  now  collated  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  art  of  Japan  can  claim  no  higher  position  than  that  of  an 
offshoot  of  the  art  of  China.  We  £nd  that  the  art  laws  brought  from 
Korea  and  China,  thirteen  or  fourteen  centuries  ago,  have  been  followed 
more  or  less  closely  even  to  the  present  generation,  and  that  the  most 
venerated  painters  of  the  country  were  those  who  imitated  most 
successfully  the  models  with  which  the  foreign  lands  had  provided  them. 
Kanawoka,  the  earliest  of  the  native  artists  (excluding  the  few  amateurs 
referred  to  in  ancient  books),  was  a  pupil  of  a  Chinese  immigrant^  and 
adhered  in  every  important  respect  to  the  rules  learned  from  his  teacher. 
Motomitsu,  Nobuzane,  Takuma  Tameyuki,  Sumiyoshi  Hofugen,  Shiba 
Hofuge^,  Ahadaguchi  Hofugen  and  Fujihara  no  Tsumetaka,  who  may 
be  considered  to  have  inaugurated  a  new  style,  the  Yamato-wef  unques- 
tionably sunk  below  the  model,  although  they  deserve  the  credit  of 
having  applied  the  knowledge  derived  fron;i  China  to  the  registration  of 
historical  events,  court  ceremonials  and  the  costumes  of  the  period. 
Toba  Souzhiyau  was  an  original  and  talented  caricaturist,  but  the 
Toba-we  can  scarcely  be  considered  an  important  or  distinctive  section 
of  Japanese  art.  The  reversion  to  the  pure  Chinese  school  under 
Zhiyosetsu,  Woguri  Soutafi  and  Shiubu£,  with  whom  we  might  almost 
associate  Setsushiu,  showed  that  the  branch  thrown  out  under  the 
cultivation  of  the  court  painters  had  not  weakened  the  parent  stem. 
The  Kano  school,  the  influence  of  which  was  paramount  from  the  time 
of  Motonobu,  diverged  but  slightly  from  the  Kara- we,  and  certainly  did 
not  improve  upon  its  qualities  in  any  respect.  In  the  latest  and  perhi^s 
best  work  of  this  academy,  the  sixteen  Eaka£  by  Kano  Kazunobu,  the 
manner  of  execution  was  almost  purely  Chinese.  The  Ganku  and 
Bunteu  riu  are  also  simple  modifications  of  the  Kara- we.  In  the 
Yamato-we  and  its  outcome,  the  Tosa  riu,  however,  we  And  a  difference 
in  motive  and  unmistakeable  characteristics  of  execution,  but  all  the 
errors  of  the  Chinese  school  are  carefully  preserved  or  even  exaggerated, 
while  much  of  its  beauty  is  sacrificed.  The  artists  of  the  To$a  riu 
sometimes  painted  animals,  birds,  flowers,  etc.,  in  the  Chinese  manner 
with  great  success,  and  some  of  the  most  spirited  sketches  of  horses  in 
Japan  are  by  old  masters  in  this  school.  The  Kuwauriii  riu  is  little 
more  than  a  caricature  of  the  Tosa  riu  and  old  Ukiye-we, 

Matahei,  Hishigaha  Moronobu  and  Itsutefu  extended  the  implication 
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of  the  Tosa  and  Kano  styles  to  subjects  of  a  more  familiar  kind  than 
those  which  had  previously  been  selected,  but  we  still  look  in  vain  for 
anything  to  replace  the  old  false  principles  until  the  advent  of  Maruyama 
Onkiyo,  who  at  length  showed  a  path  to  an  entire  reconstruction  of 
the  art  of  his  country.  Unfortunately  he  lacked  either  the  courage  or 
the  talent  to  illustrate  his  principle  in  all  its  truth,  and  having  to  work 
at  a  time  when  the  Kano  and  Tosa  schools  were  strong  in  popular  esti- 
mation, and  the  Chinese  school  under  Ch'&n  Nanp'ing,  I  Fukiu  and  others 
was  drawing  powerful  adherents,  the  righteous  cause  of  the  Shideu  riu 
declined  for  want  of  active  support,  and  the  style  took  only  an  insigni- 
ficant place  in  the  race  with  its  older  rivals.  But  at  last  the  com- 
mencement of  the  nineteenth  century  gave  Japan,  in  the  new  Ukiyo-we 
of  Katsushika  Hokusai,  the  right  to  boast  a  truly  national  art,  which, 
although  adapted  from  the  old  models,  the  only  ones  available,  and  still 
tainted  with  many  antiquated  errors,  abounded  in  novelty  and  character, 
and  showed  unlimited  capabilities  of  development.  But  the  Chiya-zhifi, 
the  men  who  led  the  educated  world  in  matters  of  literary  and  artistie 
taste,  were  all  laudatores  temporis  acti,  and  closed  their  ears  when  the 
plebeian  draughtsmen  were  spoken  of,  for  to  the  critic  painting  was 
essentially  an  occupation  appertaining  to  gentle  birth  and  classical 
culture  :  its  practice,  once  almost  confined  to  royalty  and  nobility,  never 
descended  below  the  Samurahi,  and  though  not  strictly  hereditary,  was 
so  fax  transmitted  by  family  descent  and  adoption  that  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  names  known  to  fame  belonged  to  a  few  ancient  lines.  Such 
a  system  had  perhaps  some  advantage  in  favouring  the  development  of 
inherited  talent,  but  its  supporters  failed  to  perceive  how  seriously 
detrimental  it  had  proved  to  the  progress  of  art  in  stereotyping 
erroneous  traditions  and  in  preventing  the  cultivation  of  the  germs  of 
greatness  which,  as  might  have  been  learned  from  Chinese  history, 
could  spring  up  even  in  the  shambles.^  But  the  Ukiyo-we  became  an 
established  fact  in  spite  of  the  contemptuous  neglect  of  those  who 
should  have  been  its  patrons,  and  its  outcome,  the  artisan  artiatf  has 
given  to  the  world  at  large  not  only  the  wealth  of  strange  ideas  and 
manual  skill  so  long  imprisoned  by  the  pride  of  seclusion,  but  has 

^  The  three  greatest  heroes  in  Chinese  history,  Chang  Fei  (Chiyaohi),  Ewan 
Yu  (Kuwan-u)  and  Liu  Pei  IGeiatoku),  who  lived  in  the  3rd  century,  rose  from  the 
oocapations,  respectively,  oi  batcher,  bean-cord  seller  and  shoemaker.  Their 
portraits  will  be  found  in  every  large  collection  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  paintings. 
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added  to  it  no  small  portion  of  ihe  sum  of  originality  to  which  it  ean 
lay  claim.  Hie  is  commonly  nothing  but  a  copyist,  bat  he  is  a  skilfal 
one,  and  repeats  with  the  eye  of  understanding  the  experiences  of  form 
and  colour  that  have  accumolated  daring  the  preceding  ages:  his 
models,  with  their  absence  of  light  and  shade  and  of  strict  accnnu^  of 
detail,  are  tea  less  difficult  to  imitate  than  woald  be  the  more  advanced 
works  of  the  European  schools  and,  as  a  trifle  supplies  him  with  the 
necessaries  of  life,  his  skill  may  be  exercised  on  ihe  cheapest  aod 
simplest  objects.  But  side  by  side  with  him  we  may  find  labouring 
diligently  over  a  netmkey  colouring  a  vase  or  sketching  a  design  for  a 
wood  cut,  the  inventor^  gifted  with  talente  of  a  very  high  order,  telling 
us  in  his  own  manner  the  history  and  legends  of  his  country,  showing 
quaint  touches  of  his  own  mother- wit,  or  putting  into  form  an  original 
observation  of  some  simple  oft-repeated  motive  of  bird  or  flower.  Many 
such  men,  even  in  the  present  day  of  money-making,  have  that  artist  love 
of  their  handicraft  which  leads  them  to  add  patiently,  day  by  day,  during 
months  or  years,  little  touches  to  the  slowly  growing  work  that  haste  or 
ill-timed  devotion  would  spoil  or  render  tasteless  ;  and  when  all  is  done, 
the  price  3rields  him  little  more  than  the  daily  pay  of  a  mason  or  a 
tailor,  while  the  crafty  middle-man  or  merchant  may  grow  rich  on  the 
iridll  which  is  so  little  profitable  to  the  producer. 


The  estimation  of  pictorial  art  in  Jf^an  is  perhaps  as  high  as  in 
Europe,  and  the  power  of  intelligent  criticism  is  not  less  widely  diffused ; 
but  the  canons  of  taste  in  the  West  and  the  Far  East  are  so  different 
that  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  are  necessary. 

The  popular  appreciation  of  a  school  or  of  an  individual  painter 
must  not  be  overrated.  It  certably  indicates  in  the  woi^s  admired  the 
possession  of  certain  marked  qualities,  but  not  necessarily  those  of  a 
high  artistic  order,  which  are  recognizable  only  to  the  cultivated  lew ;  and 
even  the  accepted  oracles,  as  the  history  of  art,  like  that  of  literature 
and  science,  constantly  shows  us,  are  not  always  among  ikxB  enlightened, 
but  too  often  set  up  an  utterly  &lse  standard  of  excellence.  In  Japan 
the  point  upon  which  the  judgment  of  a  picture  centered  was  calligraphic 
manipulation.  Fidelity  to  nature  was  altogether  secondary,  and  hence  a 
slrotcfa  with  scarcely  a  line  of  truth  might  be  highly  valued,  while  an 
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attempt  at  a  faithfal  rendering  of  the  aspect  of  an  object  might  be 
ccmdemned  as  "vnlgar"  or  "without  taste.'*  This  may  enable  us  to 
realize  the  fact  that  calligraphy  holds  with  the  Japanese,  as  with  the 
Chinese,  a  position  at  the  least  equal  to  that  of  painting  ;  that  Kose  no 
Kanawoka  and  Wono  no  Toufuu,  the  great  artist  and  the  great  writer  of 
the  ninth  century,  are  honoured  alike,  and  that  a  single  character  of 
Waugishi*  will  command  as  high  a  price  as  a  masterpiece  by  Qodaushi. 
There  is  of  course  no  point  of  comparison  between  the  ordinary 
handwritings  of  England  and  Germany  and  the  complex  minutely 
proportioned  characters  invented  by  the  Chinese.  An  ordinary  Japanese 
or  Chinese  student  will  in  a  year  or  two  acquire  a  power  of  writing  our 
current  hand  as  well  or  better  than  his  teacher ;  but  the  foreigner  who, 
after  a  decade  of  persevering  effort,  fails  to  produce  a  letter  that  could 
be  mistaken  by  a  well-educated  native  for  the  work  of  a  skilled  hand, 
will  understand  the  prominence  that  the  accomplishment  holds  in 
the  educational  system  of  the  country.  It  is  noticeable  that  the 
Japanese  word  kaku  has,  like  the  Greek  y/oa<^€iv,  the  double  signification 
of  writing  and  painting. 

Such  terms  as  **  life-like "  and  **  natural "  are  constantly 
used  in  works  upon  Art,  and  most  of  the  marvellous  anecdotes  of 
pictorial  skill  centre  upon  the  preternatural  fidelity  of  a  painting  to 
nature  ;  but  the  significance  of  both  the  expressions  and  the  stories  is 
very  limited,  and  is  constantly  contradicted  by  the  details  of  native 
criticism  upon  the  works  of  special  painters. 

The  criticism  of  pictures  as  to  age,  authenticity  and  merit  is  much 
cultivated  in  Japan,  and  so  great  is  the  reliance  placed  upon  the  judgment 
of  certain  connoisseurs  that  their  dicta  are  accepted  as  indisputable  facts 
by  the  many  who,  finding  satisfaction  and  repose  in  simple  faith,  delight 
to  chant  the  strange  tongue  of  "  SBstheticism  "  in  unison  with  the  voice 
of  the  orthodox  high  priests  of  Art.  It  is  impossible  to  analyze  tlie 
unwritten  rules  of  native  art  criticism ;  they  are  handed  down  from  man 
to  mfok  by  direct  demonstration,  and  are  cultivated  year  after  year  by 
minute  untiring  study  of  all  the  specimens  that  eagerly  sought  oppor- 
tunity can  afford.     And  there  is  no  doubt  that  certain  men  dovelope 

'WangiBlii  (Wang  Hiohe)  was  a  celebrated  Chineso  calligrapher  of  the  fourth 
century,  and  Wu  Taotez*  (Godaushi),  his  countryman,  one  of  the  great  masters  of 
painting  under  the  T*ang  Dynasty  about  four  hundred  years  later. 
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remarkable  powers  of  discrimination  of  characteristics  too  slightly  pro- 
nounced to  be  susceptible  of  verbal  definition;  bat  such  a  capacity 
has  its  dangers,  and  unquestionably  in  many  cases  leads  its  possessor, 
unaccustomed  to  contradiction,  to  presume  upon  the  faith  of  his 
audience, — a  failing  not  altogether  unknown  among  experts  in  oth^ 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  only  written  attempt  to  guide  the  unlearned  that  has  been 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  author  is  in  the  Guwakou  se^  rafi, 
published  in  1760.  Some  of  the  passages  in  this  have  so  much  the  ring 
of  true  metal,  and  others  indicate  such  a  shrewd  consciousness  of  tiie 
existence  of  counterfeit  coin,  that  it  may  be  Worth  while  to  give  a  few 
specimens. 

'*  It  is  often  very  difficult,  even  for  the  experienced  judge,  to 
pronounce  an  opinion  upon  a  picture,  and  hence,  if  he  feel  a  doubt  in  his 
heart,  he  should  study  the  work  again  and  again.  In  early  times  there 
was  an  artist — the  best  of  his  period — named  Yen  lihp&n  of  T*ang 
(China).  One  day  he  went  to  Kiaugling  and  was  shown  a  picture 
drawn  by  Chaug  S&ngyiu  upon  the  wall  of  a  temple.  He  was  at  first 
disappointed,  and  believed  that  the  celebrity  of  the  painting  was  due 
rather  to  the  renown  of  the  artist  than  to  any  intrinsic  beauties  ;  bat  on 
a  second  visit  he  perceived  in  it  some  indications  of  talent,  and  felt 
that  it  came  from  no  common  hand.  He  returned  to  his  house  reflecting 
upon  what  ho  had  seen,  and  as  his  recollections  gave  him  much  pleasure, 
he  went  a  third  time  to  repeat  his  examination,  and  then  he  saw  in  every 
line  and  touch  the  evidence  of  skill  and  judgment,  and  that  genuine  taste 
reigned  throughout,  and  he  sat  many  days  before  it,  forgetting  to  eat 
and  sleep.  We  must  hence  remember  that  the  works  of  great  artists 
are  not  to  be  estimated  by  their  attractiveness  at  first  sight,  but  mast  be 
earnestly  studied  before  they  can  be  correctly  appreciated." 

A  little  further  on  we  meet  with  some  notable  comments  upon 
the  false  criticism  dictated  by  interest  or  politeness. 

'*It  often  happens  that  a  wealthy  man  wishes  to  bay  an  ex- 
pensive picture,  but  being  unable  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  its  authen- 
ticity, consults  a  person  reputed  as  a  judge.  The  adviser,  misled 
by  ignorance  or  actuated  by  bribery,  may  say  falsely  that  the  painting 
is  genuine.  Consequently  the  rich  man  buys  at  a  high  price  and 
believing  his  possession  an  original,  shews  it  with  pride  to  his  friends, 
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who  praise  it  highly  and  talk  of  it  to  others.  But  when  a  man 
having  '  real  eyes  *  sees  it,  he  detects  its  falsity  and  smiles  inwardly. 
The  picture  is  handed  down  to  the  descendants  of  the  buyer,  until  at 
length  one  of  these  wishes  to  sell  it,  and  tJien  the  ^leception  is  brought 
to  Ught." 

*'  In  making  an  examination  of  a  picture,  the  mind  of  the  judge 
must  be  unbiassed  and  free  from  self-interest  in  the  decision :  if  his 
personal  benefit  be  concerned,  he  may  wilfully  close  his  eyes  to  the 
tmth  or  falsehood  of  the  work,  perhaps  pronouncing  a  counterfeit 
genuine  to  oblige  a  friend  or  to  obtain  a  bribe;  or,  wishing  to  buy 
the  painting  cheaply,  he  condemns  it  as  a  forgery,  though  believing 
it  authentic." 

The  practical  rules  given  are  as  follows  :  ''A  picture  shouU  not 
be  examined  by  the  light  of  a  lamp ;  or  during  times  of  feasting  and 
drinking ;  or  on  a  day  on  which  there  is  rain,  snow,  wind,  smoke, 
clouds  or  mist ;  or  in  the  twilight ;  lest  the  intention  of  the  painter 
be  made  invisible  or  the  picture  be  injured.  Ordinary  people  are 
ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  a  painting  should  be  looked  at :  they 
put  their  hands  upon  it  or  bring  their  faces  very  close.  But  to  study 
a  picture  properly  it  should  be  hung  upon  the  wall  and  seen  first  at  a 
distance — afterwards  nearer — to  observe  the  touch  and  colouring.  The 
silk  mounting  need  not  bo  regarded,  since  counterfeits  are  always 
adorned  with  rich  brocades  to  deceive  the  eyes  of  the  on-lookers. 
First  distinguish  whether  the  painting  is  Chinese  or  Japanese,  then 
examine  the  silk  or  paper,  then  the  effect  of  the  painting,  then  judge  of 
the  period  of  its  execution — whether  recent  or  old — notice  the  colour  of 
the  ink,  and  lastly  find  the  meaning  of  the  artist ;  but  do  not  look  at 
the  stamp.  Boll  up  the  picture  and  put  it  in  its  box,  and  later  on — 
at  midday — examine  it  again  with  care,  and  comparing  the  opinion  so 
formed  with  the  stamp,  see  if  there  be  an  agreement  between  the  work 
and  the  name." 

With  these  remarks  the  history  of  pictorial  art  may  be  concluded. 
The  remaining  sections  will  bo  taken  up  in  the  order  named  in  the  intro- 
duction. 
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Page  848,  lino  19  from  top,  read — 
**  by  studying  the  works  of  a  great  Chinese  artist  named  Godaoshi  **. 

Page  858,  note  to  line  11  from  the  bottom-r- 

"Hidejoshi  or  the  Taikafa,  better  known  to  foreigners  as  Taiko  Sams,  was 
the  great  soldier  of  fortnne  who  raised  himself  to  the  highest  dignity  of  the 
Empire,  and  by  rednoing  the  local  chieftains  to  the  snbjeotion  which  the  feebleness 
of  the  Ashikaga  Shiyaugnn  had  allowed  them  to  throw  off,  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  polity  which  was  completed  by  Iheyasn/' 
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NOTES  ON  OSAKA. 


By  thr  Rev.  J*.  Summers. 


(Read  June  25,  1879.) 

Three  great  cities  in  Japan  have  in  modem  times  claimed  the 
attention  of  the  outer  world,  as  they  have  always  held  a  foremost  place 
within  the  Empire.  Every  one  moderately  well  acquainted  with 
geography  had  since  the  time  of  old  E&mpfer  heard  of  Miyako,  Tedo,  and 
Osaka  (or  as  they  were  confoundingly  spelt,  Meaco,  Jeddo  and  Osacca). 
It  used  to  he  stated  that  the  first  was  the  residence  of  the  Spiritual 
Emperor,  the  next  the  residence  of  the  Secular  Emperor  and  the  last  the 
great  commercial  Capital  of  the  Empire.  But  little  was  known  heyond 
what  the  painstaking  Kampfer  had  related  as  to  the  exact  proportions 
or  the  relative  importance  of  the  three  places.  The  glory  of  some  of  the 
old  palaces  and  temples  had  prohahly  departed  before  the  times  of  the 
Dutch  embassies,  but  the  earlier  notices  of  Marco  Polo  may  still  be  verified 
as  to  the  golden  roofs  and  decorations  which  delighted  the  imagination  of 
the  Venetian,  for  there  is  still  a  temple^  in  this  neighbourhood  said  to 
have  golden  spouts  to  carry  off  the  rain  firom  its  roofiB,  and  the  lustre  of 
gilt  and  golden  ornaments  in  the  Nishi  Honguwai^'i  and  other  temples  in 
Eiy6to  may  help  to  bear  out  his  narration  of  the  wonders  of  Zipangu. 

A  complete  description  of  Osaka  is  a  work  of  too  great  extent  to  be 
included  in  this  paper.  I  have  therefore  limited  myself  to  a  description  of 
some  of  the  salient  points  of  interest,  and  a  few  of  the  principal  places 
which  have  some  historical  value.  Although  great  care  has  been  taken 
to  secure  accuracy,  I  fear  that  some  errors  may  have  crept  in.  Such  as 
it  is  I  beg  to  offer  it  for  the  consideration  of  the  learned  society  of  which 
I  have  the  honour  to  be  a  member. 

^In  a  Miya  at  Tawata  in  Tamashiro,  about  4  ri  from  Eiy6to. 
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The  city  of  Osaka,  once  the  most  thriving  and  busy  emporium  of 
Japan,  and  which  still  retains  much  of  its  former  mercantile  activity, 
has  had  a  strange,  eventful  history.  Here  the  monied  merchants 
resided  who  could  supply  the  daimiyds  with  cash  for  their  revenue- 
rice,  stored  in  the  granaries  in  this  place.  Here  the  forces  of  rival 
daimiyds  have  contended  for  the  mastery  or  to  obtain  this  key  to  the 
capital  of  the  empire.  Its  history  dates  from  the  time  of  Jrmmu  (B.C. 
660) ;  but  at  that  early  period  it  is  merely  traditional,  though  certain 
statements  occur  in  the  Nihongi  which  have  the  appearance  of  vmtable 
history.  According  to  that  highly  respected  work  the  place  received 
the  name  of  Nami  haya  from  the  emperor  himself  in  consequence  of 
the  untoward  character  of  the  landing-place  where  His  Majesty  came  to 
anchor  after  his  voyage  from  the  province  of  Hiuga  in  Eiushiu.  There 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  heavy  surf,  which  dealt  rudely  with  his 
ships,  and  from  this  circumstance  he  gave  the  place  the  name  Nami  haya, 
or  "  The  waves  are  boisterous."  The  name  Nami  hana,  later  on  corrupted 
into  Naniwa,  was  derived  from  the  appearance  of  the  surf  or  breakers, 
which  looked  like  white  flowers  upon  the  waters.  There  were  two 
reasons  for  these  appearances :  first,  the  breaking  of  the  waves  upon  the 
abrupt  shore  or  rock  saka,  for  at  that  period  the  sea,  according  to 
tradition,  supported  by  allusions  in  ancient  ballads,  etc.,  washed  the 
base  of  the  high  land  which  now  forms  the  "  Upper  town"  (  Uye  machi) 
in  Osaka;  and  second,  by  the  meeting  of  the  great  river,  which  there  had 
the  character  of  an  estuary,  and  when  its  waters  poured  down  from 
the  upper  country  and  met  the  sea- waves,  much  foam  would  naturally 
be  produced.  The  name  Settsti,  by  which  the  province  has  been  known, 
was  derived  from  the  assembling  here  of  shipping  first  in  the  time  of 
Ojin  Tennd  (cir.  A.B.  270),  when  the  Court  was  held  in  this  place. 

The  name  Osaka  appears,  according  to  old  accounts,  to  have  been 
first  used  about  the  year  1492.  At  that  time  the  town  was  confined  to  the 
small  locality  now  called  Tama-Utikuri,  The  sfcattered  villages  and 
places  around  had  been  previously  called  6ye  (the  great  river),  and  from 
Oye  no  saka  by  contraction  is  derived  Osaka,  Indeed,  so  says  the  Settsu 
mdsho  (Remarkable  Haces  in  the  Province  of  Settsu). 

These  statements  are  borne  out  by  the  nature  of  the  countiy  here- 
about, for  the  land  running  north  and  south  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  city 
is  very  high  and  the  surrounding  cormtry  is  very  flat,  leavbg  no  doubt 
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in  the  mind  that  the  lower  land  was  at  one  time  covered  by  the  ocean, 
the  higher  land  being  the  saka  or  "hill- side  "  as  above  referred  to.  The 
(hfe  ot  ^*^  Great  Biver,"  now  contracted  into  the  Yodo,  and  its  collateral 
branches  may  well  have  been  the  great  stream  that  found  its  exit  at  this 
place. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  worth  mentioning  that  the  heir  apparent  of 
Nintoka  Tenno  (A.D.  810)  received  the  name  from  the  emperor  of 
Oye  no  Isao  waki  no  Mikoto. 

The  castle  of  Osaka  is  built  upon  the  site  of  an  ancient  monastery 
fonnerly  belonging  to  the  Buddhists  known  as  the  Honguanji.  The 
original  temple  was  built  by  a  certain  priest  named  Eeig'l  or  Renniyo, 
who  had  been  settled  with  his  confraternity  at  Yamashino  in  the 
province  of  Yamato.  He  subsequently  removed  with  a  few  of  his  people 
to  Ishiyama  in  Osaka  in  1496,  and  hence  the  name  of  Ishiyama 
Honguanji,  by  which  the  aforesaid  temple  is  usually  known.  It  was 
fortified  in  1584,  and  became  a  stronghold  of  the  Buddhists  during  the 
time  of  the  bloody  persecutions  to  which  they  were  subjected  by  Ota 
Nobunaga.  This  body  of  religionists  was  very  powerful  in  the  stormy 
times  of  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  country 
approached  a  state  of  downright  anarchy.  The  Emperor  was  in  a 
condition  bordering  on  destitution,  and  the  daimiyds,  who  had  assumed 
the  title  of  kings,  were  constantly  engaged  in  war  with  each  other, — a 
state  of  things  which  affords  a  parallel  to  tlie  disorders  of  the  feudal 
times  in  Europe.  The  Honguanji  then  supplied  the  Emperor's  wants 
from  their  coffers  and  received  in  return  certain  privileges.  These 
Bnddhists  were  allowed  to  use  the  Imperial  crest  or  cognizances  {mon)^ 
both  the  Mri  and  the  kilm  (the  chrysanthemum),  and  they  received  the 
title  of  Jun  monzeki.  Their  power  was  so  great  that  they  were  able  to 
resist  the  forces  which  Nobunaga  brought  against  them  for  eleven 
years, — from  A.D.  1669-1680,  when,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Mikado,  the  monks  gave  way  and  agreed  to  remove  entirely  to  another 
place — Sangi  no  mori,  in  Kishiu  Province. 

The  present  castle  was  built  by  Toyotomi  Hideyoshi  (Taiko  sama), 
a  brave  man  who  had  raised  himself  by  his  merits  from  being  a  mere 
zori  (straw  sandal)  carrier  in  the  army,  to  the  highest  honours  of  the 
state.  It  is  on  the  model  of  a  famous  Chinese  fortress  called  the 
Kan-yo-kiu  (jRBUT),  erected  during  the  Han  Dynasty  when  Chang-an 
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(Ch6-an)  (|b4c),  was  the  metropolis  of  Obina.'  It  corresponds  probably 
with  this  model,  excepting  with  regard  to  some  minor  points  and  the 
addition  of  what  was  called  the  Sotobori  or  outer  moat.  This  was  in 
existence  in  the  time  of  Hideyori,  the  son  of  Taiko,  but  was  destroyed 
and  filled  np  by  lyeyasa  when  he  took  the  castle  in  1615. 

The  circumstances  connected  with  the  destruction  of  these  works 
are  that  lyeyasu  having  besieged  the  castle  for  several  months,  the 
combatants  were  commanded  by  the  Mikado  to  make  peace  in  the  last 
month  of  the  19th  year  of  Keicho  (A.D.  1614),  and  the  conditions  of 
surrender  were  then  known  by  the  name  San-ga-jo.  The  history  of 
this  celebrated  document  framed  by  lyeyasu  being  closely  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  castle  of  Osaka,  I  think  it  may  be  interesting  to 
mention  it  here,  together  with  the  first  cause  of  the  siege. 

lyeyasu  had,  in  order  to  weaken  the  power  and  resources  of  Hideyori, 
commanded  him  to  restore  the  temple  and  statue  of  Daibutsu  at  Eiydto, 
originally  built  by  Taiko,  his  father,  and  which  had  been  burnt  in  1602. 
This  command  went  forth  in  1610.  It  was  in  order  to  reduce  the 
wealth  of  Osaka,  which  was  now  an  opulent  city,  and  the  point  whence 
revolution  might  easily  arise.  The  Daibutsu  was  finished  in  1614  under 
the  direction  of  Katagiri,  the  officer  appointed  for  the  duty,  and  the 
great  bell  was  cast  and  hung  within  its  precincts.  Upon  the  bell  was 
an  inscription,  and  there  occurred  in  the  said  inscription  the  four 
characters  flliLJ|cX  (^oku  ka  an  koj,  the  second  and  fourth  of  which  are 
the  characters  used  for  the  name  ^*  lyeijam.''  At  this  lyeyasu  took 
umbrage,.  concei\'ing  that  they  were  meant  as  an  insult  and  as  a  spell  to 
work  against  him. 

When,  therefore,  the  inauguration  took  place,  at  which  many  of  the 
Osaka  people  were  present,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  rejoicing,  officers 
arrived  from  Yedo  to  put  an  end  to  the  ceremony,  and  so  great  was  the 
feeling  against  the  bell  that  it  was  never  rung  during  the  Tokugawa  period, 
and  this  explains  the  cause  of  its  present  position  on  the  ground  outside  of 
the  temple.  The  anger  of  lyeyasu  was  only  equalled  by  the  wrath  of  ihe 
people  of  Osaka  and  of  Hideyori.  An  embassy  was,  however,  immediately 
dispatched  to  Sumpu  {9J^)  in  Suruga,  where  lyeyasu  was  then  in  retire- 

«Thi8  story  in  said  to  be  found  in  the  Osaka  j6  {:^^^,  a  work  which  I  ha^e 
been  unable  to  procure. 
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ment  {inkiyo),  eonsisiing  of  Katagiri  and  Ono,  a  man  of  great  inflaence  in 
the  city  at  that  time,  and  also  two  ladies,  to  treat  with  the  Shdgun  on 
behalf  of  Yodo-gimi,  the  mother  of  Hideyori.  The  object  of  the  mission 
seems  to  have  been  to  mollify  the  anger  of  lyeyasu  and  to  assure  him 
that  no  insult  was  int^ded.  Katagiri  and  Ono  preceded  the  court  ladies, 
lyeyasu  was  exceedingly  angry,  and  referred  them  to  the  reigning  Sh6gun, 
his  son  Hidetada  in  Yedo.  From  the  latter  they  met  with  no  better 
reception  and  had  to  return.  The  ladies  were  courteously  received 
both  by  lyeyasu  and  by  the  Sh6gun,  and  they  returned.  Katagiri 
overtook  them  on  the  Tokaidd  at  Tachiyama,  and  stated  that  lyeyasu 
had  stipulated  that  one  of  three  articles  (the  San-ga-jo)  must  be  accepted 
by  Hideyori ;  1,  That  the  Sotobori  should  be  destroyed ;  or  2,  That 
Hideyori  should  remove  to  another  province;  or  8,  That  Hideyori's 
mother,  Yodo-gimi,  should  become  a  hostage  in  Yedo. 

These  were  received  with  disapproval.  Katagiri  was  blamed,  and 
he  retired  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  party  in  Osaka. 

The  conditions  were  not  agreed  to,  but  lyeyasu  immediately  took 
steps  to  carry  out  the  first,  and  thus  the  outer  moat  was  destroyed  in 
1614.  The  siege  went  on  for  five  or  six  months,  and  in  the  summer  of 
1615  the  castle  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Shdgun's  party.  The  particu- 
lars of  this  last  act  are  pretty  fully  related  in  the  Nihonguwaishi,  Hideyori 
committed  suicide,  with  many  of  his  followers ;  and  Yodo-gimi,  too, 
with  about  twenty  others  who  had  taken  refuge  in  a  godown,  were 
destroyed  either  by  their  own  hands  or  those  of  their  attendants,  or  by 
the  enemy. 

After  this  contest  the  castle  passed  into  the  power  of  the  Shogun, 
and  it  has  remained  as  it  was  in  those  times  until  the  present.  A  large 
moat  protects  the  walls  on  the  western  side,  and  on  the  other  side  it  is 
protected  by  the  river.  The  keep  of  the  castle  is  in  ruins,  the  bwer 
part  only  remaining.  It  was  called  Ten  sku  ^i  (^#§1  or  ^±4)  or 
Tenshu  kaku  (^±8^),  **  The  Heavenly  lord's  platform.'*  Every  year 
the  usual  offerings  to  the  manes  of  lyeyasu  are  placed  here.  It  consisted 
originally  of  a  seven-storied  tower«  From  the  platform  the  whole 
neighbourhood  is  seen  as  on  a  map,  and  from  this  point  the  best  view  of 
the  castle  and  its  environs  can  be  obtained.  From  a  well  near  the  keep, 
known  from  time  immemorial  as  the  O-gon  mi  {It&itCj,  *'gold  water," 
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from  the  belief  that  there  was  gold  at  its  bottom,  the  castle  has  beoi 
designated  Kin- jo  ( jb^))  though  it  is  usually  called  the  Chin-dai. 

The  strength  of  the  place  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  It  is  baQt 
of  huge  stones  and  in  a  very  massive  manner.  With  modem  apphances 
and  powerful  guns  it  would  be  impregnable  to  any  attack  by  native 
forces,  and  under  good  engineers  would  be  able  to  resist  for  a  long  time 
any  foreign  power. 

The  oldest  temple  in  Osaka  is  that  called  Ikudama  Jinja 
(£^#;jyb).  Its  original  designation  was  Iku-kuni  kuni-dama  Jinja 
a.99^)f  and  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  the  first  year  of  Jimma 
Tenn6,  B.C.  660,  when  it  was  dedicated  to  Ikudama  no  Kamiy  and 
Okuni-tama  no  Kami.  Its  original  position  was  near  the  site  of  the 
present  castle,  and  its  early  form  a  very  simple  Miya.  When  in  1496 
the  Honguwaiiji  was  built  where  the  castle  now  stands  by  Eenjiu 
(Renniyo),  the  Ikudama  was  removed  a  little  way  off,  probably  to  some 
part  of  Tamatsukuri  (£&),  the  district  to  the  south  of  the  castle,  which 
district  took  its  name  from  a  manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  Ikudama  in 
that  locaUty,  and  it  still  retains  the  same  name.  Later  on,  between 
1573  and  the  following  yeai's,  when  Nobunaga's  eleven  years*  war  with 
the  Honguwanji  was  going  on,  the  temple  was  burnt,  and  a  small  Mijfa 
only  marked  the  place  where  it  stood.  Afterwards,  in  1596,  when 
Hideyoshi  (Taikd  sama)  rebuilt  the  castle  of  Osaka,  this  also  was  rebuilt 
in  its  present  position  at  his  command  and  his  expense.  Its  present 
site  is  one  of  the  most  commanding  in  the  city.  From  the  platform 
facing  west  we  can  view  the  whole  city.  It  is  therefore  not  only  a  place 
of  worship,  but  a  place  of  popular  resort. 

Before  the  recent  revolution,  Buddhist  and  Shintdist  shrines  were 
mtermingled  here ;  but  since  the  first  year  of  Meiji  (1868)  the  Buddhist 
temples  have  been  removed  and  the  place  has  been  adorned  with  cherry 
trees,  etc. 

The  next  temple  of  interest  on  account  of  its  antiquity  is  K6dzu  no 
yashiro  (^J^bji),  as  it  is  commonly  known,  its  true  name  being  Takatsa 
no  yashiro.  There  is  no  record  of  its  building,  but  tradition  ascribes  it  to 
times  anterior  to  Jimmu  Tennd,  when  it  was  dedicated  to  Shita  tera 
Hime  no  Mikoto  (f  JK*#)  and  who  was  worshipped  there.  Subse- 
quently Nintoku  Tenn6,  after  his  apotheosis,  was  reverenced  also,  and  the 
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worship  of  the  latter  in  course  of  time  so  i&r  exceeded  the  other  that  it 
finally  disappeared,  Nintoku  remaining  master  of  the  position.  The 
site  of  the  temple  was  originally  near  the  castle,  hat  in  the  time  of  Taikd 
sama,  when  the  castle  was  rehoilt,  he  had  it  removed  to  its  present 
position.  The  name  Takatsu  was  an  ancient  one,  and  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  the  fact  of  this  spot  heing  ^*  high/'  and  from  its  jutting  oat, 
as  it  were,  and  it  is  therefore  called  in  old  hallads  *'  oshi  deni,''  To  the 
north  of  it  was  the  Yodo  gawa,  to  the  east  the  Yamato  gawa,  and  to  the 
west  the  sea.  It  is  undoahtedly  one  of  the  highest  points  in  the  old 
city. 

Nintoku  Tenn6  was  fond  of  this  place,  because  it  had  been  the 
residence  in  the  mythical  period  (as  they  said)  of  Shita  teru  Hime  no 
Mikoto,  and  so  he  chose  this  place  to  worship  in,  and  when  he  built  a 
palace  there  he  called  it  Takatsu  no  Miya,  the  shrine  of  the  ancient 
emperor  being  called  Hime  no  YasJdro  (rt:J|i).  Nintoku  was  a  very 
benevolent  ruler,  but  the  manner  of  his  coming  to  the  throne  is  rather 
carious.  Although  he  was  the  rightful  heir,  being  the  eldest  bom  of 
his  father  Ojin  Tenn6,  the  latter  had  chosen  his  younger  brother  Waka 
Iratsu  ko  (St^-^^Ht)  to  succeed  to  the  throne.  Upon  the  death  of 
Ojin,  Waka  objected  to  reign,  and  for  three  years  kept  up  a  contest  with 
his  brother  Nintoku  about  the  succession.  Waka  refused  it,  because,  as 
he  said,  he  was  stupid  and  his  brother  was  wise.  Nintoku  refused  it, 
because,  as  he  said,  Waka  was  the  appointed  heir  and  ought  to  reign. 
Thus  for  three  years  Japan  was  without  an  Emperor.  The  end  was 
that  Waka  committed  suicide  and  his  brother  was  then  perforce  placed 
on  the  throne,  but  the  event  no  doubt  shed  a  gloom  over  his  reign  and 
perhaps  tended  to  increase  his  kindly  feelings  towards  his  subjects. 
Among  the  many  stories  related  of  Nintoku  is  one  worthy  of  record^  as 
it  forms  the  subject,  too,  of  one  of  the  old  ballads.  When,  one  day, 
he  was  looking  over  the  villages  from  his  lofty  place  at  Kddzu,  he  beheld 
no  smoke  arising  from  the  houses  of  his  subjects  in  the  neighbourhood. 
He  at  once  surmised  that  they  were  destitute,  and  forthvrith  proclaimed 
a  general  exemption  from  land-tax  for  three  years.  About  the  end  of 
that  time  the  Empress  was  complaining  that  he  was  poor,  his  clothing 
threadbare,  and  that  the  roof  of  his  palace  let  in  the  rain;  but  he 
declared  that  he  was  rich,  and  to  show  Her  Majesty  what  he  meant 
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he  pointed  to  the  roofs  of  the  adjacent  villages,  from  which  the  smoke 
was  rising,  and  proving  that  his  people  were  now  well-to-do.  Hence 
the  ballad, — 

Takaki ya  ni 

Noborite  inireba, 
Kemuri  tatsu 

Tami  no  kamado  mo 

Nigiicai  ni  keri. 

Which  may  be  freely  rendered  : — **  As  I  look  from  the  high  roofs  I  see 
the  smoke  rising,  and  I  know  that  my  people  are  rejoicing  at  their  pots 
a-boiling." 

The  temple  of  Tenn6ji  {^i^)»  raore  properly  Shitenn6ji,  i.e. 
the  temple  of  the  Four  Celestial  Kings,  is  a  great  place  of  resort  for  the 
Buddhist  population  of  Osaka  and  its  vicinity.  Its  history  goes  back 
to  the  time  of  Suiko,  the  Empress  who  reigned  about  A.D.  598.  It  was 
then  situated  at  the  back  of  the  castle.  The  history  of  the  introduction 
of  Buddhism  into  Japan  is  closely  connected  with  this  temple's  history. 

In  the  6th  year  of  the  reign  of  Bitatsu  Tenn6  (cir.  A.D.  678) 
Buddhist  books  were  brought  from  the  kingdom  of  Kudara  in  Korea. 
Two  years  later  teachers  of  the  Indian  doctrines  came  and  brought  a 
golden  image  of  Shakya  from  Shiragi  (Shinra,  Vitk),  another  kingdom 
in  Korea.  The  image,  the  books  and  the  teachers  seem  to  have  made  a 
strong  impression  upon  the  Court,  for  the  Emperor,  the  High  officers 
and  ministers  assembled  to  inaugurate  the  new  religion.  One  man 
alone  seems  to  have  opposed  the  introduction  of  the  foreign  doctrines. 
His  name  was  Mononobe  no  Moriya  ($^^£),  and  he  appears  to  have 
addressed  the  Emperor  in  words  of  the  following  purport : — **  Our 
country  is  God*s  country.  From  the  foundation  of  the  world  until  the 
present  day,  the  divine  Dcivour  has  been  experienced  and  reverenced, 
and  consequently  all  the  people  have  had  peace  and  plenty.  Now  these 
Buddhist  images  are  only  barbarians,  and  the  doctrine  is  crooked  and 
untrue ;  if,  then,  contrary  to  sound  doctrine,  we  do  them  reverence,  we 
shall,  I  fear,  bring  down  upon  us  great  calamities  from  the  gods.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  these  barbarian  gods  have  any  spirit  and  can  send  a 
plague  upon  as,  I  challenge  them  to  visit  the  whole  of  it  on  my  person. 
Thus  I  respectfully  oflfer  warning." 

The  Emperor's  judgment  was  shaken,  and  while  he  doubted  what 
to  do,  a  champion  of  the  Buddhists  arose — Boga  no  Umako  (Ik^  -H^ ) 
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by  name — who  attacked  Moriya  mih  oalumny  and  fftlsehood.  This 
enraged  Moriya,  bat  led  the  Emperor  Bitaten  to  establish  Buddhism  by 
building,  in  586,  two  t^nples,  the  first  tera  erected  in  Japan,  one  called 
Gawang6ji  in\Yamato,  the  other  Edgonji.  Shortly  afterwards  Moriya, 
having  created  a  rebellion,  burnt  these,  together  with  all  the  images  and 
books,  sending  away  all  the  religious,  male  and  female.  Then  neariy 
800,000  of  his  followers  assembled  in  Eawachi,  remaining  in  and  about 
Sbibukawa,  the  castle  of  which  was  made  the  base  of  operations. 

In  the  reign  of  Y6mei  Tennd,  in  the  7Ui  of  the  2nd  month,  it  was* 
decided  by  a  general  council  of  the  state  officers  to  proceed  against 
Moriya.  This  they  hastened  to  do,  but  Moriya's  forces  gained 
further  strength  daily  and  the  Imperial  party  had  to  give  way.  Ydmei's 
first  son,  Uma3rado, — then  16  years  of  age — in  after  times  always  known 
as  Shdtoku'Taishi  (|^tk:iv-}),  was  then  in  the  army,  and  he  determined 
to  vanquish  by  God's  power  tiie  enemy  of  Buddhism.  So  cutting  a 
branch  of  the  Nwrude  (^IS;^,  the  Ekus  SemiaXata^  which  has  some 
points  in  common  with  the  Bhus  Vemix  or  Yamish  tree,  XJrmhi)^  he 
carved  four  rude  figures  of  the  gods  and  placed  them  on  the  top  of  his 
head,  covering  them  with  his  hair,  and  at  the  same  time  swore  that 
if  he  conquered  in  the  war  in  which  he  was  engaged  he  would  build  a 
temple  to  these  four  celestial  kings — Shi  tennd.  Having  made  this 
vow,  he  went  immediately  to  war,  and  the  story  goes  that  a  stalwart 
fellow,  some  eight  feet  high,  ran  by  his  side  and  with  great  vigour 
eat  down  the  enemy  on  all  sides.  Moriya  and  his  adherents  were  put 
to  the  sword,  and  Moriya  himself  died,  being  then  42  years  of  age.  In 
falfilment  of  his  vow,  Shdtoku  Taishi  built  the  first  temple  to  the  Four 
Celestial  Kings  on  the  shore  of  Tamatsukuri,  at  the  back  of  the  present 
castle,  and  the  property  of  Moriya  and  his  relatives  was  taken  for  its 
endowment.    This  amounted  to  above  186,890  kohu. 

Yarious  stories  are  told  of  the  destruction  of  this  temple  by  a  great 
wave,  by  flocks  of  red  and  white  birds,  and  by  wasps  and  flies.  These 
evils  were  said  to  spring  firom  the  spirits  of  Moriya  and  his  party,  so 
Bhdtoku  Taishi  is  said  to  have  transformed  himself  into  a  great  eagle 
and  to  have  driven  away  the  evil  birds--called  Tera  tmtsuki  (;^^)f  and 
in  memory  of  this  circumstance  two  great  eagles  have  been  carved  and 
are  to  be  seen  somewhere  at  the  back  of  the  Kondd  or  Golden  HaU  in  the 
temple  grounds. 
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Tenndji  was  afterward  rebuilt  on  its  present  site.  It  has  suffered 
much  in  time  of  war.  In  or  about  1884,  during  the  civil  wars  in  which 
Eusunoki  Mftsashige  was  remarkable,  Tenndji  was  a  garriscm.  It  was 
burnt  on  the  8rd  of  the  5th  month  of  1577,  when  Nobunaga  was  at  war 
with  the  Ishiyama  Honguwanji.  Afterwards  Hideyoshi  ordered  it  to  be 
rebuilt.  Again  it  was  burnt  in  1615,  during  the  Tokugawa  and  Toyo- 
tomi  Hideyori  war,  and  was  rebuilt  by  order  oi  the  Shdgun  in  1665. 
Its  area  was  then  from  E.  to  W.  8  chd ;  from  N.  to  S.  6  cKo ;  and  much 
of  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  ancient  style,  but  the  names  of  the  numerous 
halls  and  buildings  given  in  the  Nihongi  are  not  all  found. 

The  principal  haU  is  the  Kon-dd  or  Golden  Hall.  In  this  is  the 
original  figure  of  gold  and  copper  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Korea 
and  presented  to  Japan  by  the  King  of  Eudara.  The  name  is  Niyo-i-rm 
KfMoannon  (is4tltlti^)f  one  ofthe  emanations  of  Amit&bha,  corresponding 
with  Aval6kites'vara  of  Indian  Buddhism. 

The  most  frequented  temple  in  Osaka  is  Temmangd  (^^fT).  It 
is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  Yodo  gawa,  near  Temman  Bashi,  the 
the  whole  district  being  called  Temma.  The  Honsha  or  Central  Hall 
is  devoted  to  Temman  Dai  jizai  Tenjin  (^ll;ft^#).  To  the  east  of 
this  are  shrines ;  one  to  Tachikara-o  no  Mikoto,  that  celestial  being  who 
threw  the  (ama  no  iiva  to)  door  of  the  cavern  in  which  Tenshd  daijin 
(the  sun  goddess)  had  immured  h^self  in  mythical  times,  to  Togakaski 
son  (fJH^)  in  Shinshiu;  and  the  other  to  Hoshd-ho  son-i  (^^tHH^U 
To  the  west  are  two  other  shrines  dedicated  to  Saruda  Hike  Daijin 
(4t^j$:^#),  and  Hiruko  no  Mikoto  (&%4L). 

The  temple  was  built  in  the  year  948  by  order  of  the  Emperor 
Murakami.  It  was  erected  in  honor  of  Sugawara,  Uda^in  (second 
minister),  who  had  been  apotheosized  under  the  title  of  Dai  jizai  tenjin^ 
He  had  been  maligned  by  the  Sadaijin  (first  minister)  Fcgiwara 
Tokihira  (ftJKa^<¥^)  <uid  the  Mikado  had  banished  him  to  [^H^)  Chikushi 
(now  Kiushiu),  where  he  died  A.D.  904.  After  his  death  he  was  much 
lamented,  for  he  had  been  a  wise  and  good  man,  and  the  diviners, 
according  to  the  superstitious  notions  of  those  times,  attributed  the 
thunders  and  earthquakes  of  that  period  to  the  divine  wrath  on  account 
of  the  Emperor*s  treatment  of  Sugawara.  This  led  to  his  deification 
and  the  building  of  the  temple  of  Temmang^  in  his  honour.  Another 
temple  was  also  dedicated  to  him  at  Kitano  in  Kiyoio. 
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On  the  ^5th  of  each  month  maltitades  go  to  worship  at  Temmangil, 
and  every  year  there  b  a  carnival  of  ten  or  twelve  days'  duration  in 
honour  of  the  various  divinities  whose  shrines  are  in  this  place.  Baring 
that  season  the  show  of  figures  of  life  size,  and  some  of  fEmtastic 
appearance,  is  wonderful,  and  attracts  crowds  of  holiday  folk  from  town 
and  country.  All  the  shops  are  closed  and  the  people  sit  amusing  them- 
selves in  front  of  the  best  bidbu  (ornamental  screens)  they  can  afford. 
The  shells  of  the  bivalve  sk^mi  (m)  are  strung  in  lines  to  represent  the 
Fuji  (  Wistaria  Chinenm)  in  blossom,  which  is  done  very  effectively. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Osaka  offers  several  objects  and  places  of 
interest  to  the  tourist.  Foremost  among  these  are  Sumiyoshi,  Sakai  and 
Mind.  Sumiyoshi  {^'%f)t  which  is  situated  two  ri  (about  5  English 
miles)  from  Osaka,  is  noted  for  being  the  headquarters  of  the  Shintd 
worship.  A  fine  road  runs  all  the  way  from  Osaka  to  this  place,  and 
the  place  itself  is  a  romantic  spot,  with  the  usual  accessories  of  large  tea- 
houses, lofty  trees,  stone  lanterns  and  street  beggars,  common  to  all 
great  temples  in  Japan.  Sakai  (|fL)  is  one  ri  further  on  the  same  road. 
This  place  contrasts  favourably  with  Japanese  towns  in  general.  It 
strikes  the  traveller  with  its  air  of  prosperity,  well  filled  shops,  broad 
streets,  clean  withal  and  well  paved.  The  shops  of  cutlers  are  numerous, 
and  the  manufacturers  of  tools  of  various  kinds  supply  the  neighbouring 
places  roimd.  A  short  distance  from  the  main  thoroughfare  is  the  har- 
bour, chiefly  used  by  fishermen,  the  shore  being  much  frequented  by 
holiday  people  from  Osaka.  There  is  a  lighthouse  for  the  coast  here- 
about at  Sakai,  and  a  gun  factory,  the  first  in  central  Japan,  where  rifles 
are  turned  out. 

Min6  or  Mind  zan  (^Si)«)  lies  to  the  northwest  of  the  town  and 
is  about  five  ri  distant.  After  traversing  three  ri  the  country  becomes 
interesting  and  the  road  rises  gradually,  until  one  comes  to  Hirano  mura, 
to  the  north  of  which  is  the  mountain  and  its  ravines  full  of  beautiful 
scenery,  especially  in  autumn,  when  the  maple  is  undergoing  its  rapid 
transformations  of  colour.  From  the  village  the  way  rises  rapidly  and 
then  descends  into  a  glen,  where  there  is  a  temple  situated  and  a  few 
houses,  whence  it  again  rises  for  nearly  a  ri  until  the  waterfidl  is 
reached.  The  hill-sides  and  the  ravines  are  covered  with  most  magnifi- 
cent foliage,  the  Matsu  (Pine),  the  Hinoki  (Chamaecyparis)  and  the  Momiji 
(Acer  Polymorphum),  the  glowing  tints  of  which  are  quite  indescribable. 
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This  monnfidn  of  Mind  is  noted  for  having  b«en  the  haunt  of  the 
originator  of  ihe  Yamabashi  sect  of  Buddhists,  the  shu  gen  sku  (tHkS)i 
whose  name  was  Yen  no  SJwkaku  (ft*4^||  j.  He  had  been  banished  to 
Idzmni  Province  by  the  Mikado  in  A.D.  698,  and  he  subsequently  made 
this  mountain  his  retreat,  and  having  perfected  himself  he  fled  to  the 
Mountain  Omine  {^9^)t  ^  Yamato,  where  those  who  follow  his  tenets 
believe  him  to  be  still  alive. 

In  1596,  by  command  of  the  £nq>eror  Go  Midzu-no-wo  (tlt:i^%),  the 
Benzaiten  no  Yashiro  was  built  at  Mind.  It  is  ranked  as  the  flrst  of  the 
four  cMd  Benien  temples  in  Japan,  the  others  being  at  Chikubushima, 
on  the  Biwa  lake,  Miyajima  in  Geishti,  and  another  at  Yenoshima  near 
Kamakura.  In  this  temple  is  a  figure  of  Benzaiten,  said  to  have  beoi 
carved  by  Yen  no  8hdkaku  himself.  Its  height  is  about  1  likaku  and  6 
9un  (about  18  inches). 

There  is  also  a  hall  (dd)  called  OiySja-do  {tfM§t)  dedicated  to  Yen 
no  Shdkaku,  in  which  is  his  image,  two  feet  high,  carved  by  himself. 
In  the  Kuwannon  do,  or  Hall  dedicated  to  the  Goddess  of  Mercy,  is  a 
figure  of  Kuwannon,  which  was  cut  by  Chi-shd  ($ft)»  a  priest  of  ^e 
Tendai  (^^)  sect.    It  is  four  feet  and  five  inches  high. 

A  curious  and  ancient  custom  is  observed  at  this  temple  every 
year  after  the  annual  festival  on  the  occasion  of  the  new  your  (the  1st  to 
the  7th),  when  the  people  go  to  pray  (or  peace  and  plenty*  It  is  called 
Tomi  Kxtwai  (%%-).  On  the  7th  of  the  1st  month  crowds  from  time 
immemorid  used  to  assemble,  and  having  purchased  a  wooden  ticket  for 
a  small  sum  each  person  writes  his  name  thereon.  Then  all  the  chip- 
tickets  are  put  into>  a  box  or  tub,  before  which  a  priest  stands  with  a 
stick,  and  with  this  he  makes  a  stab  into  the  heap  and  picks  up  a  ticket 
which  he  exhibits  to  the  crowd  for  their  recognition,  or  he  hails  the 
person  whose  name  is  written  on  the  ticket  as  the  first,  second,  third 
tomi,  or  lucky  fellows ;  and  so  on  tenatvm. 

Thus  the  hovize,  with  his  sleeves  drawn  up,  proceeds  to  announce  in 
a  loud  voice  the  happy  individuals  who  have  been  favoured  by  Kuwiubob 
with  the  1st,  2nd,  and  8rd  drawing.  Sometimes  rich  men  buy  the 
tickets  for  larger  sums  and  the  proceeds  are  always  given  to  the 
temple.  The  Mind  no  tomi  is  generally  known  in  Japan.  It  is  one  of 
those  old  customs  which  are  so  common  among  uncivilized  nations,  and 
may  be  ciwipared  wi^  the  Divination  and  the  Oracles  of  Greek  antiquity. 
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In  addition  to  these  temples  and  halls  there  are  residences  for 
priests  and  some  tea-houses.  One  of  these  lodgings  for  priests  was 
known  by  the  name  of  Iwamoto  bo  (  J^^jHf).  There  lived  the  chief  priest, 
who  was  always  chosen  by  the  Shdgo-In  Monzeki  (t^VEf^ft)  until 
ihe  Ist  year  of  Meiji  (1868),  when  so  many  changes  took  place.  In 
consequence  of  these  changes  his  reverence  now  figures  as  *'Mine  Host" 
at  a  refreshment  hall  in  the  neighbourhood. 

About  18  cho  (say  a  mile  and  a  quarter)  from  the  Benzaiten  temple 
is  the  beautiful  waterfall  for  which  Mind  is  so  much  frequented.  It  is 
the  second  in  Japan  for  its  extent  of  fall  and  beauty.  The  water  falls 
ahnost  perpendicularly  from  a  height  of  16  jo  (about  160  feet).  Its 
rival  is  at  Kumano  in  Kishiu.  In  the  spring  and  autumn  many  holiday 
people  pay  Min6  a  visit,  and  after  toiling  up  the  lovely  ravine  which  the 
varied  foliage  of  the  maple  and  other  trees  so  richly  adorns,  they  come 
suddenly  on  this  grand  fall.  In  the  same  locality  are  three  pines  called 
Sa^i'ko  no  Maim  (^tt),  so  designated  because,  as  the  story  goes, 
Yen  no  Shdkaku,  when  residing  in  the  Katsuragi  mountain  in  Yamato, 
threw  his  Sanko,  a  brazen  instrument  which  the  Buddhist  priests  use, 
and  which  is  doubtless  the  Vajra  of  the  Indian  system,  the  symbol  of 
Indra,  the  Thunderbolt  of  Jove,  which  fell  in  this  spot,  whence  came  a 
great  light  and  where  in  due  time  these  trees  grew  up. 

There  are  several  other  myths  connected  with  this  mountain  and 
with  Yen  no  Shdkaku,  but  we  must  leave  the  notice  of  them  for  the  present. 

The  story  of  Yen  no  Shdkaku  is  that  he  was  bom  near  Katsuragi  in 
Yamato,  that  he  spent  80  years  in  that  mountain  in  order  to  perfect 
his  walk  (  Shu  dd  HFiS)  after  he  was  88  years  old ;  that  he  lived  as  a 
hermit,  being  clothed  in  the  coarse  garments  made  ofthe/uji  (Wistaria) 
and  the  Katsura^  and  that  he  lived  on  the  sprouts  of  the  young  pines ; 
that  he  had  his  attendant  demons,  and  was  able  to  walk  upon  the 
clouds ;  that  he  came  finally  to  Mind,  and  lived  in  the  mountain  there 
nobody  knows  how  long ;  but  that  he  departed  at  last  through  the  air  to 
Omine  in  Yamato,  and  that  there  he  still  lives  in  eternal  contemplation. 

The  temples  at  Sumiyoshi  claim  a  further  notice.  The  name  of  the 
great  temple  here  devoted  to  Shintd  worship  is  called  Suminoye  no  on 
Kami  no  yashiro  ('^•^:^##).  This  is  in  Sumiyoshi  gdri.  It  was 
built  by  command  of  the  Empress  Jingd  K6gd.  Many  people  go  there  to 
worship  on  the  day  called    V  iw  hi,  or  day  of  the  hare  (iJpHI),  because 
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Jiiig6  K6g6  is  said  to  have  dedicated  the  temple  on  that  day.  Four 
deities  are  worshipped  there: — 1,  Soko  dzatsu  6  no  Mikoto  ;  2,  Naka 
dzutsu  6  no  Mikoto ;  8,  Uwa  dzutsa  6  no  Mikoto ;  4,  Jingd  Kogo. 

This  empress  was  Chiu-ai  tei*s  (A.D.  191-200)  consort.  Her  pos- 
thamous  name  was  Tarashi  Hime  no  Mikoto.  She  is  said  to  have  been 
very  strong  when  an  infant,  and  thus  was  foreshadowed  her  fuiore 
exploits.  When  the  Emperor  went  to  Ghikushi  (Kioshin)  to  quell  a 
revolt,  the  Empress  followed,  and  Take-uohi,  the  Daijifi,  accompanied 
her.  The  Emperor  was  unfortunate  and  fell  a  victim  to  his  unbelief  in  a 
story  told  by  his  spouse.  She  said  that  she  had  received  a  divine 
communication  from  a  certain  god,  who  told  her  that  there  was  a 
kingdom  in  the  west — Shiraki  by  name — where  many  wonderful 
productions  were  to  be  found,  and  bade  her  invade  it.  When  she  related 
the  vision  to  Ohiu-ai,  His  Majesty  disbelieved  her  and  died  immediately  in 
a  fit.  Jingd  Kdg6  then  proceeded  to  put  down  the  rebellion  and  she 
set  out  for  Korea,  which  she  subdued  and  exacted  a  yearly  tribute. 
On  her  return  she  landed  near  Sakai,  and  ordered  the  three  temples 
above  mentioned  to  be  built  to  the  three  gods  who  had  rendered  her 
expedition  successful.* 

The  name  Sumiyoshi  (^^)  is  founded  on  a  m3rth  that  those 
three  gods  once  said  to  Jingd  Eog6 : — *'  At  Otsu  Nunakakura  no  nagao 
(^1$^^%'^^^)  cmr  spirits  live  and  we  protect  ships  going  out  and 
coming  in."  This  place  is  the  ancient  name  of  Sumiyoshi  (''  Dwelling 
fortunate  '*).     (Cf.  Nihongi,) 

On  this  account  people  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  worship  and 
make  votive  offerings  at  Sumiyoshi.  Even  sailors  and  ship-owners  from 
other  provinces  resort  thither.  An  earlier  name  for  the  place  was  Ma- 
Sumiyoshi — "  Truly,  a  good  dwelling  place."  Afterwards  the  name  was 
changed  to  Sumi  noye  and  Makoto  ni  sumi  kiyoshi  (J^^^^).  (Gf.  Sumi- 
yoshi Kamnwiif  ^*#flEr>C*) 

The  name  Sumiyoshi  was  not  known  before  A.D.  900,  (Cf.  SetUu 
Meisho  dzuye,) 

A  place  of  remarkable  interest  lies  a  little  to  the  south-east  of 
Osaka,  at  a  distance  of  about  4^  n,  near  a  village  named  Kdrigawa 
(ff)lWJ),  in  the  district  called  Takayasu  (jR^c^).  According  to  Kai- 
bara,  a  well  known  writer,  author  of  the  Waji^hi  (^l|(itt),  this  place  is 

^Teiohennenska  set  (^j^iiB^fl^^)- 
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in  Uie  province  of  Kawochi,  at  the  base  of  the  monnt^n  Ikoma  ga  take 
(iHSfe),  and  is  kncrwn  by  the  name  of  Sen  dzuka  (^S^)  or  the 
Thousand  Barrows.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Ogawa  of  the  Osaka  Semmon 
Gakko  for  the  following  brief  notes  on  the  subject.  He  visited  the  place 
in  April  of  this  year  and  gave  me  the  following  approximate  measure- 
ments. There  are  some  fifty  caves  in  the  mountain  side,  constructed  of 
stones  and  with  huge  slabs  of  stone  for  the  roofs.  The  shape  of  the 
cave  dwellings,   for  such  they  seem  to  have  been,   varies  between 


^ 


and 


cD 


s  8  being  the  entrances 


always  facing  towards  the  south.  The  distances  from  to  a  to  b  was 
found  to  be  about  20  feet,  and  from  6  to  c  from  12  to  13  feet,  and  they 
were  20  feet  high  (Japanese  measurement  in  shaku  J^). 

There  are  other  such  caves  in  Yamato,  in  Yamanobe  G6ri,  and  in 
many  parts  of  Japan. 

The  people  who  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  these  caves  were, 
according  to  the  oldest  traditions,  called  Tsuchi  gunw  {^^^)y  which  is 
the  name  given  to  a  kind  of  spider  which  lives  underground.  The  fair 
bjTpothesis  is  that  this  word  is  a  corruption  of  Tsuchi  goniori,  which 
means  '*  earth-dwellers,'*  as  this  designation  would  accord  with  the  fact, 
and  helps  to  explain  the  uses  to  which  these  underground  houses  were 
adapted. 

The  modem  city  of  Osaka  lies  upon  the  northern  and  southern 
banks  of  the  Yodo  gawa,  which  rises  in  Lake  Biwa  and  falls  into  the 
sea  at  Temp6san,  the  entrance  to  the  port  of  Osaka.  The  greater  part 
of  the  city,  perhaps  five- sixths,  is  on  the  southern  side  of  the  river,  and 
therefore  claims  our  chief  attention.  The  shape  of  the  city  approaches 
nearly  to  that  form  of  parallelogram  called  an  oblong,  having  its  longest 
sides  about  half  as  long  again  as  its  short  ones, — its  greatest  length 
being  firom  east  to  west.  K  this  oblong  be  divided  into  three  nearly 
equal  parts,  the  eastern  portion  vdll  include  the  castle  and  its  environs, 
and  be  almost  conterminous  with  its  ancient  outer  lines  of  fortification ; 
the  central  portion  comprises  the  richest  and  the  business  quarter  of 
the  town ;  and  the  western  portion  the  business  quarter  most  nearly 
related  to  the  shipping  interest. 
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The  city  is  intersected  with  numerous  canals  (horijy  which  neces- 
sitate a  great  numher  of  bridges.  Two  of  these  canals  run  almost 
parallel  to  each  other  north  and  south,  being  supplied  from  the  great 
river ;  and  eight  others,  running  east  and  west,  and  cutting  the  former  at 
right  angles,  have  communication  with  the  Shiri-nashi  gawa  and  the 
Eddzu  gawa.  The  principal  canals  trisecting  the  city  are  the  Hufashi 
YokO'boti  (eastern  cross-canal)  and  the  Nishi  Yoko-hori  (western  cross- 
canal).  The  others,  running  in  the  same  direction  as  the  Yodo-gawa,  and 
debouching  in  the  Shiri-nashi  and  Kidzn  rivers  are  (beginning  on  ttie 
north  side),  (1)  the  Tosa-hori,  which  is  really  part  of  the  Yodo ;  (2)  the 
Yedo'bori;  (8)  the  Kiydmachi-bori ;  (4)  the  Awaza-boti;  (6)  the  Itachi- 
hori;  (6)  the  Naga-hoHy  which  extends  through  two-thirds  of  the 
city ;  (7)  the  Horiye-gawa ;  and  (8)  the  Ddtmn-hori. 

The  Eastern  division  of  the  city  is  called  Uyemachi  {X^)  or 
'*  Upper  Town.*'  This  extends  from  Kdrai-bashi  (Korea-bridge),  which 
is  the  point  from  which  all  distances  are  measured,  just  as  they  are  from 
Nikon  bashi  in  Tdkiy6.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  oldest  part  of  the  city ; 
the  Central  division,  which  extends  from  Edrai-bashi  westwards  to  the 
Nishi  Yoko-bori,  now  called  Semba  (HsiH)  (N.)  and  Shima  no  nchi 
(At^)  (S.)  this  with  the  third  division  on  the  south  of  the  Yodo,  being 
the  Lower  Town. 

There  are  three  great  bridges  across  the  Yodo  communicating  with 
great  thoroughfares,  the  (1)  Temmabashi,  which  communicates  on  the 
south  with  Tanemachi  that  leads  on  to  the  Temples  of  Ikudama  and 
Tenn6ji ;  (2)  the  Tenjinbashi  unites  on  the  south  with  Machiyamachi 
and  leads  to  Shin  Eiyomidzu  and  Tenn6ji  and  (8)  the  Nanitrabashi,  which 
by  two  divisions  spans  the  river,  where  the  Naka  no  shima  lies  in  the 
stream  and  divides  the  Yodo  into  two  courses,  and  which  here  take  new 
names,  the  northern  being  Ddjima-gawa  and  the  southern  Tosa-bari. 

The  greatest  thoronghflEire  in  Osaka  is  the  Shinsai-baski  ddri  (or 
more  properly  suji,  line)  which  leads  from  Kita  Juimuy  the  district 
lying  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Tosabori,  to  the  iron  suspension 
bridge,  Shinsai'bashif  over  the  Ddtom-bori,  and  afterwurds  leads  on  in 
the  direction  of  Sumiyoshi  and  Sakai«  The  next  most  important 
thoroughfare  is  Sakai  sitji,  which  leads  direct  to  Sakai.  This  runs 
parallel  with  the  Shinsai-bashi  stgi  and  is  between  that  latter  and  the 
Korai-bashi. 
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A  great  deal  remains  to  be  said  respecting  the  public  places  of 
Osaka,  bat  they  cannot  be  described  within  the  limits  of  this  paper. 
They  can  only  be  alladed  to. 

The  Imperial  Mint  must  not  be  omitted,  as  it  forms  one  of  the 

most  striking  objects  of  interest  to  a  visitor  to  the  city.     It  was  built 

within  the  first  five  years  of  the  present  reign  (A.B.  1868-1872).     It 

is  situated  in  the  northern  division  of  Osaka,  in  Kawasaki  ch6,  and 

covers  an  area  of  some  50,000  tsubos,  employs  600  hands,  including 

two    foreigners    and    the    high    officials.      Since  its  commencement, 

2,692,224-88  oz.  of  gold  and  28,504,715*76  oz.  of  silver  have  been 

imported,  and  the  coins  struck,  up  to  the  8rd  of  March  last,  are  : 

Gold  Yen  52,542,629.00 

Silver ««      28,690,782.41 

Copper  "       4,664,987.32 

Total 85,798,848.78 

Sulphuric  Acid  is  also  manufactured  and  sold.  The  quantity  sold 
between  July  1878  and  April  1879  was  1,988,816  lbs.  The  above 
figures  may  be  relied  upon,  as  they  have  been  specially  communicated  to 
me  by  the  kindness  of  the  Commissioner,  Mr.  T.  Ishimal. 

The  Foreign  Concession,  which  is  situated  at  EawagUchi,  contains 
some  very  well  built  foreign  houses.  The  roads  are  broad  and  well 
kept,  and  although  there  is  not  the  same  bustle  and  activity  found  as  in 
ike  Foreign  Concession  in  Tokio,  the  quiet  little  settlement  of  Osaka 
may  well  compare  with  Tsukyi,  for  it  bears  an  aspect  of  tranquillity  and 
an  air  of  comfort  wanting  in  its  rival. 

In  close  proximity  is  the  Government  House — the  Fucho — built  in 
foreign  style,  with  a  cupola  on  the  roof.  Its  internal  arrangements 
I  cannot  speak  of. 

Quite  near  to  Kawaguchi  is  the  Custom  House  and  the  quays  for 
the  numerous  small  steamers  which  ply  between  Osaka  and  K6be, 
the  various  ports  of  the  Inland  Sea,  Shikoku,  etc.  A  mile  down  the 
river  we  find  Tempdsan,  where  is  one  of  the  modem  lighthouses.  A 
few  years  ago  this  place  was  a  common  resort  for  pleasure  seekers  and 
pie-nics ;  now  the  gay  world  patronizes  Sakura  no  Miya,  the  banks  of  the 
Yodo,  opposite  the  Imperial  Mint,  where  the  cherry  blossoms  bloom  in 
spring. 

The  theatres  are  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  D6tom-bori  chiefly. 
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but  two  or  three  are  in  different  quarters  of  the  city.  The  Bunrakn 
Ningid  shibai — a  sort  of  puppet- theatre — is,  I  understand,  only  to  be 
found  in  Osaka. 

The  markets  are  large  and  classified  under  Fresh  Fish,  Dried  Fish, 
Vegetables,  Finiits  and  Rice  markets.  The  Zakoha  or  great  fish  market 
is  near  the  Foreign  Concession.  To  this,  fish  is  brought  very  early  in 
the  morning  by  express  boats  from  the  neighbouring  coasts,  and  sold  by 
auction  to  fish  brokers,  and  these  retail  it  to  small  dealers.  Osaka  is 
furnished  wJth  a  well  conducted  body  of  policemen,  and  the  usual  comple- 
ment of  Courts  of  Justice  and  summary  jurisdiction  offices.  There  are 
numerous  small  schools  and  many  night  schools.  The  Osaka  Fu  sup- 
ports one  school  in  which  English  is  taught,  and  the  Educational  Depart- 
ment of  T6kiy6  support  the  Osaka  Semmon  Gaku  or  Special  School  for 
Literature  and  Science  (Natural  and  Medical).  The  Normal  School  was 
closed  last  year. 

The  only  book  which  contains  an  account  of  Osaka  in  a  compact 
form  is  a  recent  publication,  issued  in  the  beginning  of  last  year,  in  the 
form  of  catechism  for  the  use  of  schools.  It  is  called  Osaka  Fu  Kuwan- 
dai  Chishi-riyakiv  Mon  do  (:kJ^y^¥T^Jfcti^^Ri8^).  It  is  a  compilation 
from  various  sources, — descriptive  works  relating  to  the  province,  as 
the  Settsu  Md-sJw  dzu-ye  (|Kft;8'^Bfr)»  in  12  vols. ;  atfd  the  histories,  as 
the  Nihongi  (HJ^jB),  or  Nikon  slio  H  (Q+^#SB),  and  the  NUum  guwai 
Mt  (Q^35*3fe).  There  are  also  a  few  smaller  works  from  which  help 
may  be  obtained,  as  the  Xaniwa  no  Xigucai  (}jb|MRII)«  published  in 
1848,  and  the  various  XendaUci  (ip-KoB)  or  chifonologieal  tables  in 
which  facts  relating  to  the  city  are  noted  down. 

In  addition  to  these  helps  there  are  some  old  maps  and  new 
ones.  Especially  useful  was  the  following :  Nani  tea  ja-ko  dzu  mHsu 
(IJUtJi.'&Itt)'  compiled  by  Nakamura  Naomi. 

This  marks  the  changes  the  form  of  the  city  has  undergone  in 
past  times,  and  proves  these  changes  by  references  to  old  ballads, 
histories  and  traditions.  The  writer  has  also  had  an  opportunity  of 
using  some  old  manuscript  maps.  Naniwa  ko  dzu  (fft^-iV)  ^^^^ 
cur.  1781,  in  which,  however,  no  great  difference  was  observable  firom 
the  maps  of  the  Nani  wa  j6-ko  dzu  seUu,  above  mentioned. 

Two  or  three  other  old  maps  and  a  new  one  complete  the  apparttus 
used  for  this  article. 
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ANCIENT  JAPANESE  EITUALS.— PART  II. 
(Nos.  2,  3  AND  4.) 


By  Ernest  Satow. 


(Head  June  30th,  1879,) 


No.  2.— KASUGA  MATSURI,  OR  SERVICE  OF  THE  GOBS  OF 

KASUGA. 

This  ritaal  is  comparatively  modem,  having  been  composed  for  use 
at  a  service  which  we  are  told  was  first  celebrated  in  the  year  859,  A.B,, 
and  it  contains,  in  fact,  certain  internal  indications  from  which  we  should 
natnraliy  be  led  to  conclade  that  it  was  not  of  ancient  origin.  The  ear- 
liest book  which  professes  to  give  any  information  concerning  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Temple  of  Kasnga  and  of  the  services  performed  in  honour  of 
the  gods  to  which  it  is  dedicated  is  the  Kuzhi  kongeh  (^l|f4R#0» 
written  about  the  year  1422  by  a  noble  named  Ichideu  Kaneyoshi, 
entirely  from  memory,  and  perhaps  we  can  hardly  be  expected  to  place 
implicit  belief  in  everything  that  it  tells  us.  Its  account  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  temple  of  Kasuga  at  Nara,  one  of  the  ancient  capitals  of 
Japan,  is  as  follows : — 

'  In  the  year  767  (A.D.)  Take-mika-dzuchi  no  mikoto,  one  of  the 
four  gods  to  whom  this  temple  is  consecrated,  set  out  from  Eashima  in 
Hitachi,  a  province  in  the  extreme  east  of  Japan,  in  search  of  a  dwelling- 
place.  He  rode  a  white  deer,  and  carried  in  his  hand  a  branch  of 
willow,  which  he  used  as  a  whip.  In  this  style  he  arrived  in  the 
department  of  Nabari  in  Iga,  accompanied  by  the  Nakatomi  no  murazhi 
Tokikaze  and  Hidetsura.  From  Nabari  he  shortly  afterwards  crossed 
over  to  Abe  yama  in  Yamato,  and  finally  arrived  at  Mika^a  yama,  close 
to  the  city  of  Nara  (which,  if  the  date  given  by  Kaneyoshi  be  accepted 
as  historically  correct,  was  then  the  capital  of  the  country).  Having 
found  a  resting-place  that  pleased  him,  ho  announced  the  fact  to  the 
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other  three  gods,  of  whom  Ihahi-nushi  came  from  Eadorl  in  the  province 
of  Shimofiisa,  Ama-no-koya-ne  no  mikoto  from  Hirawoka  in  the  province 
of  Kahachi,  and  the  goddess,  who  is  named  last  of  all,  came  from  the 
great  temple  of  the  sun-goddess  in  Ise.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year,  in  accordance  with  a  divine  command,  the  Mikado  sent  an  envoy 
to  Mikasa-yama,  to  plant  the  foundations  of  the  stout  pillars  of  the 
temple  on  the  rocks  which  lay  deep  in  the  earth,  and  so  manifested  due 
reverence  towards  the  four  gods.' 

This  story,  which  the  author  of  the  Kuzhi  Konym  professes  to  have 
derived  from  the  account  given  hy  the  priests  of  the  temple,  explains 
the  goddess  to  he  an  emanation  from  the  personality  of  the  son- 
goddess,  but  Motowori  argues  with  reason  that  she  was  in  reality  the 
wife  of  Ama-no-koya-ne,  or  as  we  should  put  it,  of  the  ancient  chieftain 
deified  under  that  title,  and  that  her  worship,  like  his,  was  derived  from 
the  temple  of  Hirawoka  in  Kahachi.  The  whole  legend  is  of  course  a 
fiction  invented  by  the  priests  of  the  temple,  at  a  date  long  posterior  to 
its  foundation  in  the  ordinary  way  by  the  heads  of  the  FT:\jihara  family  in 
the  name  of  the  Mikado,  in  order  to  produce  an  effect  upon  tiie  imagina- 
tion of  credulous  worshippers,  for  it  does  not  bear  traces  of  being  a 
genuine  myth.  It  moreover  appears  to  contain  some  anachronisms. 
Such  names  as  Tokikaze  and  Hidetsura,  formed  by  combining  two 
separate  words,  had  not  come  into  vogue  in  Keiuu,  to  which  period  the 
migration  of  Takemikadzuchi  is  referred.  The  real  name  of  the  man 
who,  in  767,  founded  the  temple  of  these  gods  at  Easuga  was  Uweguri 
Kuhimaro,  a  member  of  the  Nakatomi  tribe,  who  simply  established  at 
this  spot  the  worship  of  his  family  gods.  Tokikaze  and  Hidetsora  were 
descendants  of  his  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  9th  century,  when 
the  Fujihara,  who  were  extremely  powerful,  chiefly  through  the  mania^^ 
ties  which  bound  successive  Mikado  to  their  family,  took  advantage  of 
their  position  to  introduce  an  innovation  by  which  the  Mikado  was  made 
to  worship  the  ancestral  gods  of  his  mother  as  well  as  his  own. 


I. 

Take-mika-dzuchi,  also  called  Take-ika-dzuchi,  is  one  of  three  gods 
who,  according  to  the  version  of  the  myth  given  in  the  KoMJd^  sprang 
from  the  blood  of  Eagutsuchi,  the  god  of  Summer-heat,  as  it  droj^ed 
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from  the  hilt  of  Izftnagi's  sword  on  to  the  stones  in  the  bed  of  the  ^v^ 
of  Heaven  (as  the  Milky  Way  is  called  in  Japanese).  According  to  the 
Sldt^mtzkiroku  {jt^^jf^)  he  tves  the  anoestor  in  the  15th  generation  of  a 
fiuoodly  called  Yamato  no  Eahara  no  Imiki,  who  belonged  to  the  province 
of  Kahachi.  It  seems  at  first  sight  strange  that  the  only  persons 
who  claimed  descent  from  this  god  should  be  setUed  in  a  part  of  the 
eoontry  so  remote  from  the  original  seat  of  his  worship,  and  it  wonld 
have  been  natural  to  suppose  that  the  guardians  of  the  temple  of 
Eashima  traced  their  lineage  from  him,  as  is  the  case  with  many  other 
luttilies  of  hereditary  priests.  This  is  not  the  case,  however,  for  accord- 
ing to  the  Kashima  Meishiyo  Ikuwe^  the  Daiguu-zhi,  or  Chief  Warden, 
is  deoeiuled  from  Ama-no-koya-ne,  who  here  appears  in  subordinate 
position  as  one  of  the  ahidono  gods  or  secondary  deities  of  the  temple. 

A  passage  in  the  Hitachi  Fudoki  (<|||']ftji(ii|&),  although  somewhat 
obscure,  appears  to  afford  an  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Nakatomi  tribe  and  the  branch  of  it  called  the  Fujihara  family  came  to 
worsyp  Take-mika-dzuchi  as  one  of  their  ancestral  gods.  The  legend 
says  that  *  in  the  reign  of  the  sovereign  Mimaki  (ustzally  known  as 
Suuzhiii  Tefiwau),  a  spirit  dad  in  white  garments  and  armed  with  a 
white  spear  ^p^red  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  and  pronounced  the 
following  words :  <*  If  thou  wilt  order  things  aright  before  me,  I  will 
make  tiie  country  which  thou  rulest  tranquil,  Oh  Eikikatsu,  and  will 
grant  unto  thee  large  countries  and  small  countries.*'  Hereupon  the 
sovereign  summoned  his  followers  and  laid  the  matter  before  them. 
Kanra  Eikikatsu  of  the  Nakatomi  tribe  replied : — **  This  information  has 
been  giv^i  by  the  great  ood  who  dwells  in  the  Eashima  country,  and 
promises  thee  the  Great  Many-island  country  to  rule  over.'*  The 
heavenly  sov^eign  on  hearing  this  was  startled,  and  presented  the  above 
mentioned  offerings  at  the  temple  of  the  god.*  It  is  inferred  from  this 
extract,  which  purports  to  record  the  legend  existing  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Hitachi  in  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century,  that  the 
temple  of  Eashima  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Suuzhin  Ten  wan,  Eiki- 
katsu being  appointed  the  first  high  priest  and  bearer  of  the  offerings 
spoken  of,  which  are  very  nearly  the  same  as  those  enumerated  in  the 
ritual.  It  wonld  be  natural  for  the  peasant  who  repeated  this  legend 
to  the  official  appointed  to  compile  the  Fudokiy  to  make  Eikikatsu 
seem  to  say  that  the  spirit  who  appeared  was  '  the  god  of  Eashima,* 
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that  being  the  expression  whidi  he  was  himself  in  the  habit  of  nsing, 
while  Eikikatsa  simply  said  that  the  spirit  was  Take-mika-dzuohi.  This 
sort  of  confusion  in  the  report  of  another  person^s  words  eesOy 
happens  in  Japanese,  owing  to  the  absence  of  any  means  (tf 
distinguishing  direct  firom  indirect  speech.  For  example,  in  Japanese 
the  phrases  <  he  said  that  it  was  too  late'  and  *  he  said:  "It  is 
too  late*'*  would  be  expressed  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  know  without  special  inquiry  whether  the 
speaker  is  repeating  the  exact  words  of  another  person  ot  is  me^y 
giving  the  sense  of  what  he  said.  Another  difficulty  in  connection  with 
this  passage  is  that  the  spirit  apparently  promises  dominion  ov«r  the 
country  not  to  the  Mikado  but  to  Kikikatsu,  but  the  explanation  of  this 
is  that  supernatural  utterances  are  always  essentially  of  an  enigmatical 
character,  and  resemble  rather  the  incoherent  mutterings  of  a  dreamer 
than  the  sayings  of  a  person  wide  awake,  and  if  the  revelation  made  on  this 
occasion  had  been  clear  there  would  have  been  no  necessify  for  oalling  a 
council  together  to  declare  its  meaning.  In  the  present  case,  Kama 
Eikikatsu  is  the  only  one  who  understands  the  oracle,  and  he  expounds  it 
to  mean  that  if  he  performs  due  rites  in  honour  of  the  god  Take-mika- 
dzuchi,  the  god  will  maintain  the  Mikado  Mimaki  as  ruler  over  the  *  Great 
Many-Island  Country.'  Perhaps  the  foundation  in  the  east  of  Japan, 
as  yet  not  completely  cleared  of  its  aboriginal  inhabitants,  of  a  temple 
dedicated  to  the  conquering  sword  which,  in  the  hands  of  the  founder  of 
the  dynasty,  had  subjugated  the  western  and  central  parts  of  the  country, 
was  emblematic  of  the  assumption  of  sovereignty  in  that  region  by  this 
Mikado.  The  people  of  later  times,  in  repeating  the  explanation  given 
by  Eikikatsu,  would  then  represent  him  as  speaking  of  the  *  god  of 
Kashima,'  and  so  the  idea  that  the  foundation  of  the  temple  was  anterior 
to  the  legendary  period,  i.e.  that  it  dated  firom  the  *  age  oi  the  gods,' 
would  inevitably  spring  up.  It  became  the  hereditary  function  of  the 
descendants  of  Eikikatsu,  who  succeeded  him  as  high  priests  of  Eashima, 
to  worship  Take-mika-dzuchi,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  they 
would  come  to  look  upon  rites  the  performance  of  which  had  come  down 
to  them  from  their  ancestor  as  a  fetmily  duty.  Hence,  when  a  member 
of  the  Nakatomi  tribe  founded,  in  767,  the  httle  temple  of  Easuga  in 
honour  of  his  family  gods,  he  naturally  included  among  them  the  god  of 
Eashima. 
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The  Yamato  no  Eahara  no  Imiki  were  no  doubt  a  tribe  of  sword- 
ooUers,  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Yamato-gaha,  which  flows  through 
the  province  of  Kahachi.  There  is  no  evidence  to  decide  whether  they 
regarded  Take-mika-dznchi  as  a  iamoQs  sword  or  as  the  warrior  who 
wielded  it,  but  they  no  doubt  found  it  convenient  to  adopt  the  fiction 
thai  they  were  descended  from  him. 

In  the  KozhUd  version  of  the  myth,  Take-mika-dzuohi  is  celebrated 
as  the  god  who  desoended  from  heaven  to  subdue  the  ohiefbain  whom 
he  found  ruling  in  the  province  of  Idzumo,  and  thus  prepared  the  way  for 
the  advait  of  the  Sun-goddess'  grandchild.  According  to  other  ver- 
sions of  t^e  story  he  was  accompanied  and  assisted  by  a  god  named 
Futsu-nushi,  but  doubt  is  oitertained  by  the  commentators  as  to  the 
reality  of  Futsu-nushi's  existence  as  a  9^arate  deity.  Some  think 
that  Futeu-nushi  is  merely  another  title  for  Take-mika-dzuchi  himself; 
otiiers  take  Futsu-nushi  to  be  the  name  of  the  sword  which  he  carried. 
It  seems  more  reasonable  to  regurd  Futsu-nushi  as  the  epithet  of  the 
warrior  and  Take-mika-dffuchi  as  one  of  the  names  of  his  sword.  The 
KozhUd  in  one  passage  represents  Take-mika-dzuchi  to  have  been  the 
son  of  a  god  named  Ame  no  Wo-habari  no  Kami,  and  in  another  place  it 
says  that  Ame  no  Wo-habari  was  the  name  of  the  sword  with  whioh 
Ixaaiagi  slew  the  god  of  Summer-heat,  so  that  Take-mika-dzuchi  must 
also  have  been  a  sword.  Wo-habari  seems  to  mean  broad  blade ;  that 
is,  a  double-edged  sword,  and  Take-mika-dzuchi  was  probably  a  single- 
edged  weapon.  In  the  Kdkachi  MeUho  Dguwe,  vol.  8,  p.  20,  there  is 
a  wood-cut  representing  a  pair  of  old  swords,  one  of  which  is  two-edged, 
the  other  single-edged,  both  called  Futsu  no  mitama,  and  similar  swords 
are  figured  on  the  back  of  two  curious  discs  of  pottery  under  the  name 
of  *  treasures  of  Futsu  no  Kami,*  and  dated  780  (^<5f^,  2nd  year).  It  is 
dear  that  in  that  age  Futsu-nushi  wis  looked  upon  as  the  owner  of  the 
sword,  and  not  as  a  sword  himself.  The  name  Take-mika-dzuchi  is 
merely  a  title  compounded  of  various  honorific  words,  if  we  accept  Moto- 
wori's  interpretation.  Take  is  of  course  the  root  of  the  a4jective  takeki^ 
bold,  and  is  perhaps  merely  a  secondary  form  ofteUcUy  tall.  The  double 
meaning  of  *  stout  *  in  our  own  language  is  an  illustration  of  how  a 
single  root  may  signify  both  size  and  warrior-like  qualities.  Mika  and 
its  alternative  both  mean  '  big  *;  the  first  form  occurs  in  the  word  mikado  ^ 
which  originally  meant  <big  place,'  and  the  second  has  survived  to  this 
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day  in  some  parts  of  the  country  as  the  acljective  ikai,  big,  nomeroos. 
Motowori  explains  tjm  to  be  the  archaic  generic  particle,  and  eAi  to  be  an 
honorific  word  found  in  the  names  of  several  other  gods,  in  the  word  irojt, 
an  old  man,  and  reduplicated  in  chichi^  fJEither. 

A  much  easier  explanation  is  that  ikadzuchi  is  the  same  as  the 
modem  word  for  thunderbolt,  and  is  compounded  of  t/ca,  great,  and 
tsuehif  mallet  or  hammer,  so  that  Take-ika-dzuehi  or  Take-mika-dsnehi 
would  simply  be  the  god  of  thunder.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  name 
is  sometimes  written  #|F-^jf  (Mi-kadzuehi  no  wo,  august  thunder 
man,  in  the  Kozhiki)  and  |B|il#  (Mika-dzuohi  no  kami  or  Great  Ham- 
mer god,  in  the  Nihongi,  where  fE  is  evidently  used  as  a  sort  of  luma 
and  the  second  character  means  *  mallet  *  or  *  hammer ').  Further,  the 
names  of  the  gods  who,  according  to  the  form  of  the  myth  in  the 
Kozhiki^  were  produced  at  the  same  moment  as  Take-mika-dzuchi,  are 
Hi-haya-bi  and  Mika-haya-bi,  epithets  the  most  obvious  interpretation  of 
which  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  they  were  gods  of  fire,  the  sort  of 
brethren  that  the  god  of  thunder  would  be  naturally  supposed  to  have. 
Motowori,  and  Hirata  following  him,  warn  us  against  accepting  any  sneh 
easy  common-sense  derivations,  which  are  of  course  contrary  to  tiie 
spirit  of  orthodox  Shintau  and  opposed  to  the  general  preference  of  these 
and  other  modem  writers  for  far-fetched  supernatural  interpretationB. 
It  seems  on  the  whole  most  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  name  of  the 
Thunder  god,  who  sprang  from  the  blood  of  the  god  of  Summer-heat,  was 
also  applied  metaphorically  to  the  famous  sword  which  had  subdued  the 
foes  of  the  Mikado's  ancestor. 

The  date  of  the  foundation  oi  the  temple  of  Kashima  is  unknown, 
and  in  fact  it  is  usually  referred  back  to  the  *  Age  of  the  Gods,'  which 
precedes  even  the  legendary  period  of  Zhifimu  Tenwau  and  his  immediate 
successors.  We  have,  however,  seen  reason  to  suppose  that  it  took 
place  in  the  reign  of  Suuzhin  Tenwau,  and  we  may  fairly  conclude  that 
it  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  temples  in  Japan.  In  febct  only  five  Shintaa 
temples  are  supposed  to  have  existed  before  the  time  of  that  lifikado, 
namely,  the  Oho-yashiro  in  Idzumo  and  the  four  temples  of  Asuka,  Eadzu- 
raki,  Unada  and  Ohomiwa  in  Yamato,  mentioned  in  the  Ritual  of  the 
Miyadzuko  of  Idzumo,  all  of  which  were  dedicated  to  Ohonamuji  and  his 
children,  who  ruled  Japan  before  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
founder  of  the  present  dynasty. 
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The  second  of  the  four  gods  of  Easuga,  Ihahi-nushi  of  Kadori,  in 
the  provinee  of  Shimofiisa,  is  identical  with  Futsu-nnshi,  as  is  clear  from 
a  passage  in  the  Niliongi.^  Bat  the  meaning  of  either  name  is  not  so 
evident.'  In  the  Kozhitd  we  find  mention  made  of  a  sword  which 
had  once  done  great  service  in  subjugating  Japan  in  the  time  of  the 
son-goddess*  grandchild.  When  Ihare  hiko  (Zhinmn  Tenwau)  was  stiter- 
wards  engaged  in  conquering  the  country  for  himself,  in  the  course  of  an 
adventure  in  £ii,  near  Eumano,  he  met  with  a  man  who  presented  him 
with  this  very  sword,  in  accordance  with  the  command  of  Take-mika^ 
dzuchi,  delivered  to  him  in  a  dream.'  This  sword  was  variously  called 
Sazhi-fdtsu  no  kami,  Mika-fatsu  no  kami  and  Futsu  no  mitama,  and 
was  evidently  supposed  to  be  a  god  in  itself.  Hirata  boldly  supposes 
the  god  Futsu-nushi  to  be  identical  with  this  sword,  but  it  is  better  to 
regard  him  as  its  owner.  Both  he  and  Motowori  before  him  explain 
fiUgu  to  be  an  onomatopoeia  denoting  catting  off  in  a  trenchant  manner, 
without  leaving  anything  behind,  and  compare  it  with  the  modem 
colloquial  jmUsuri  to  kmc,*  to  cut  clean  off,  so  thtii  futsu  no  mi  tavui 
would  mean  the  *'  Soul  of  Sharpness."  Futsu-nushi  is  then  the  name 
of  the  owner  of  this  sword,  and  Ihahi-nushi  is  that  given  to  him  to  denote 
the  &ct  of  his  worshipping  the  miraculous  blade.  Like  Kashima,  the 
temple  of  Eadori  is  said  to  date  from  the  'Age  of  the  Gods,'  and  a  fsunily 
of  hereditary  arrow-makers  who  claimed  descent  from  Futsu-nushi  is 
recorded  in  the  Shiyauzhiroku  as  settled  in  Eahachi,  Hke  the  descendants 
of  Take-mika-dzuchi.  In  the  Hitachi  FudoJd  ('fJM^Jit  J:$&  p.  5,  verso) 
occurs  a  curious  passage  with  reference  to  this  god  Futsu-nushi,  to  the 
effect  that  after  subduing  the  violent  gods  of  the  mountains  and  rivers, 
he  felt  a  longing  to  return  to  heaven,  and  so,  leaving  behind  him  his 
magic  staff,  armour,  spear,  shield,  sword  and  precious  stones,  he 
mounted  on  a  white  cloud  and  ascended  to  the  skies.  What  clearer 
proof  than  this  legend  can  we  have  of  his  being  simply  a  deified  warrior 
chief  ?  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  both  these  gods  are  worshipped  in  the 
form  of  swords. 

•I^aM  means  *to  talk  together*  (ihi-ahi)^  and  therefore  to  rejoice  in  com- 
pany, to  celebrate  a  feBtival,  to  worship ;  so  that  Ihahi-nitshi  means  *  the  master 
who  celebrates '  or  *  who  worships.' 

^Kozhiki  DeH,  vol.  xviii.  p.  46.  *  Spelt  phonetically. 
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The  meaning  of  the  name  Ama-no-koya-ne  or  Ama-tsn-koja-ne  is 
even  more  obscure.*  Ania  is  of  coarse  the  same  as  Ame^  heaven,  but 
there  all  certainty  ends.  Motowori  suggests  that  koya  is  a  corruption 
of  woki'oya,  the  beckoning  elder,  which  contains  an  allusion  to  the 
constantly  recalled  incident  of  the  sun-goddess*  retirement  into  a  eave  in 
consequence  of  Susanowo's  misconduct,  on  which  occasion  it  fell  to  the 
part  of  this  god  to  invite  her  forth  from  her  seclusion  by  reciting  the 
"  great  ritual."  Ne  is  considered  by  both  Motowori  and  Hirata^  as  a 
merely  honorific  sufiz  to  names  of  gods.  Hirata  takes  kajfa  to  be  aa 
inversion  ofya-ko,  much  heart  or  understanding,  ko  being  the  radical  part 
of  koko-roy  which  in  old  Japanese  is  used  for  mind,  heart,  intelligence,  wiU 
and  every  other  form  or  £aculty  of  the  inunaterial  part  of  man.  Both  of 
these  derivations  are  extremely  far-fetched,  and  it  is  much  more  likely 
that  the  god  or  hero  from  whom  the  Nakatomi  were  descended  took  his 
name  from  a  place  called  Eoya  in  the  province  of  Tsu,  in  the  department 
of  Kahanobe,  which  belonged  to  the  chief  branch  of  the  tribe  even  down 
to  the  time  of  Eamatari  (b.  620,  d.  675)  in  the  7th  century.  It  was 
Eamatari  who  took  the  surname  of  Fi^jihara,  the  other  members  of  the 
tribe  retaining  that  of  Nakatomi.  His  youngest  brother  was  the  ancestor 
of  the  KaiintLshi  of  Easuga.  Oho-Nakatomi  was  adopted  as  a  surname 
by  Omi-maro,  a  son  of  a  first  cousin  of  Eamatari.  The  F^jihara  fiainily 
gave  up  the  service  of  the  gods,  and  devoted  themselves  entirely  to 
politics,  while  the  Nakatomi  still  remamed  in  the  priesthood,  which 
explains  the  fact  that  so  many  of  them  were  officials  of  the  Zhifigi  Euwa&, 
or  Ministry  of  Shintau  religion. 


n. 

The  temple  of  Hirawoka,  whence  the  worship  of  Ama-no-koya-ne 
was  brought  to  Eashima,  is  situated  in  the  department  of  Eahachi  in  the 
province  of  the  same  name.  To  judge  by  the  wood-cut  at  page  page  28, 
vol.  v.,  of  the  Kahachi  Meishiyo  dzuwe,  the  buildings  cannot  be  very 
magnificent,  but  a  noteworthy  peculiarity  of  the  temple  is  the  absence  of 
a  haideh  or  oratory,  and  the  worshippers  appear  to  prostrate  themselves 
on  the  bare  ground  below  a  raised  terrace  on  which  the  chapels  are  ranged 
*  Motowori  and  Hirata  call  this  god-hero  Ame-no-koya-ne. 
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in  line.  According  to  the  book  just  quoted,  the  other  three  deities  are 
Oho-hira-me  (the  son-goddess),  Fntsa-noshi  and  Mika-dzachi.  Hime- 
gami,or  Lady-god,  is  the  official  designation  of  the  goddess  in  the  n&tional 
records,  where  she  is  frequently  mentioned,  together  with  Ama-no-koya-ne, 
as  receiving  some  accession  of  rank  and  dignity  in  the  divine  hierarchy, 
but  always  two  or  three  grades  below  him  in  rank,  which  is  incompre- 
hensible if  we  believe  her  to  have  been  the  Sun-goddess  ;  and  the  explana- 
tion that  the  Hime^gami  is  the  wife  of  Ama-no-koya-ne  is  the  one  which 
must  be  aceepted. 

A  curious  custom  used  formerly  to  be  practised  at  this  temple,  called 
Mi  kayu  ura,  or  **  Divination  by  gruel."  On  the  16th  day  of  the  Ist 
moon,  a  quantity  of  beans  of  the  species  called  adzuki  (phaseolus  radi- 
atus)  having  been  boiled  in  the  presence  of  the  gods,  a  roll  of  64  tubes  of 
fine  bamboo,  each  inscribed  with  the  name  of  a  kind  of  seed-crop,  was 
low^ered  into  the  semi-fluid  mass,  and  from  the  way  in  which  the  beans 
entered  the  tubes,  the  priests  drew  inferences  as  to  the  probability  of  the 
particular  crops  being  successful  or  the  reverse.  The  peasants  then  knew 
what  it  would  be  best  to  sow  during  the  year. 

The  temple  of  Kasuga  is  situated  on  the  flank  of  a  hill,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  wooden  arcade,  closed  on  the  outside,  and  pierced  by 
several  gateways,  the  main  entrance  being  on  the  south.  Inside  of  this 
first  enclosure  is  a  second  one,  raised  on  a  terrace,  which  is  likewise 
surrounded  by  an  arcade,  with  a  principal  gate  in  front,  to  which  access 
is  given  by  two  flights  of  steps.  The  ordinary  layman  performs  his 
obeisance  in  front  of  this  gateway,  and  only  priests  are  allowed  to  enter 
further.  There  is  no  oratory  (haideii),  but  the  four  chapels  of  the  gods 
are  ranged  in  a  row,  beginning  with  that  of  Take-mika-dzuchi  on  the 
right,  and  then  m  the  following  order  to  the  left,  Futsu-nushi,  Ama-no- 
koya-ne  and  the  goddess.  The  material  of  which  the  buildings  are 
constructed  is  chiefly  wood,  painted  red,  and  pictorial  decoration  has 
been  applied  very  sparingly,  as  must  have  been  unavoidable  in  the  case 
of  a  temple  which  used  to  be  rebuilt  every  twenty  years. 

The  temple  of  Oharanu,  near  Kiyauto,  was  founded  in  8&0,  after 
the  removal  of  the  capital  from  Nara  to  its  modem  site  in  the  province  of 
Yamashiro,  and  is  dedicated  to  the  same  gods  as  the  temple  of  Easuga. 
The  court  apparently  found  it  convenient  to  be  able  to  invoke  the  gods 
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without  having  to  make  a  long  journey  of  two  days  to  Nara  and  back  on 
each  occasion.  The  buildings  are  on  an  insignificant  scale,  which  shows 
that  the  temple  was  a  mere  make-shift. 

According  to  the  Ceremonial  Regulations  (Jiyauguwan  gisliiki)  the 
service  was  performed  twice  in  each  year,  namely,  on  the  first  day  of  the 
monkey  in  the  2nd  and  11th  moons. 

Before  the  celebration  of  the  service,  orders  were  given  to  the 
Divination  Office  to  fix  a  day,  hour  and  locahty  for  a  '*  purification  "  to  be 
performed.  On  the  day  preceding  the  purification  a  sort  of  tent  was 
erected  near  the  river  (t.  e.  the  Kamo-gaha  at  Kiyauto),  and  at  the  hoar 
appointed  the  priestess  who  had  been  selected  for  the  occasion  proceeded  to 
the  place  of  purification  in  a  bullock-car.  The  procession  was  magnificent 
and  ordered  with  extreme  precision.  It  consisted  of  nearly  one  hundred 
and  forty  persons,  besides  pointers.  First  went  two  municipal  men-at- 
arms,  with  white  staves,  followed  by  two  citizens  and  eight  officials  of 
rank.  They  were  succeeded  by  the  bailiff  of  the  priestess'  official 
residence  with  four  attendants,  after  whom  came  ten  corporals  of  the 
Guard  of  the  Palace  (rates  and  a  few  men  from  the  other  four  Imperial 
Guards.  Next  came  the  car  of  the  priestess  herself,  with  eight  attend- 
ants in  brown  hempen  mantles,  two  young  boys  in  brown,  and  four 
running  foot- pages  in  white  dresses  with  purple  skirts.  A  silk  umbrella 
and  a  huge  long-handled  fan  were  borne  on  either  side  of  the  car  by 
four  men  in  scarlet  coats.  Ten  more  servants  completed  her  immediate 
retinue.  Then  came  a  chest  full  of  sacrificial  utensils,  and  two  carriages 
containing  a  lady  who  seems  to  have  acted  as  a  sort  of  duena  to  the 
priestess,  and  the  Mikado*s  messenger,  surrounded  by  attendants  in 
number  suited  to  their  rank.  Close  behind  them  were  borne  two  chests 
full  of  food-offerings,  and  four  containing  gifts  from  the  Mikado  intended 
for  those  members  of  the  Figihara  family  who  attended  on  the  occasion. 
8even  carriages  carried  the  female  servants  of  the  priestess,  each  of  them 
being  a  lady  of  rank,  and  therefore  accompanied  by  half-a-dozen  followers 
of  both  sexes.  Two  high  officials  of  tlie  provincial  government  of 
Yamashiro  awaited  the  procession  at  a  convenient  point,  and  conducted  it 
to  the  spot  chosen  for  the  ceremony  of  purification.  A  member  of  the 
Nakatomi  tribe  presented  the  rmsa,  consisting  of  a  white  wand  with 
hemp-fibre  hanging  from  its  upper  end,  the  symbol  of  the  primitive 
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offerings  oi  greater  value,  and  a  Diviner^  read  the  pnrification  ritual. 
After  the  ceremony  was  over,  refreshments  were  served  out,  and  the 
Mikado's  gifts  distributed.  The  priestess  then  returned  to  her  official 
residence. 

On  her  journey  to  the  temple  of  Kasuga  the  priestess  was  preceded 
by  various  priests,  diviners,  musicians,  cooks  and  other  functionaries 
of  inferior  grade,  who  set  out  one  day  earher  in  the  charge  of  an  officer 
of  the  Minister  of  Religion.  At  the  boundary  of  the  province  of  Yamato 
she  was  received  by  officers  of  the  provincial  government,  who  accom- 
panied her  to  the  temporary  building  erected  for  her  accommodation  on 
the  banks  of  the  Saho-gaha.  During  the  day  the  rite  of  purification  was 
performed  on  the  western  side  of  the  temple,  and  the  offerings  placed  in 
readiness  for  the  final  ceremony.  At  dawn  on  the  following  day  officials 
of  the  Ministry  of  Religion  superintended  the  cleaning  of  the  shrine  by 
a  young  girl  (monO'imi)y  who  had  been  carefully  guarded  for  some  time 
previous  from  contracting  any  ceremonial  uncleanness,  while  other 
officials  (kandomo)  decorated  the  buildings  and  set  out  the  sacred 
treasures  close  to  the  shrines  and  by  the  side  of  the  arcade  round 
the  innermost  enclosure.  Everything  being  now  in  readiness,  the 
high  officers  of  state  who  had  come  down  from  the  capital  for  the 
service  entered  by  the  gate  assigned  to  them,  and  took  theii*  seats  in 
the  outer  court,  followed  by  members  of  the  Fujihara  family  of  the 
6th  rank  and  under.  The  priestess  now  arrived  in  a  palanquin,  with  a 
numerous  retinue  of  local  functionaries,  infantry  and  cavalry  soldiers, 
and  followed  by  porters  carrying  the  offerings  of  the  Mikado,  his  consort, 
the  heir-apparent  and  of  the  priestess  herself.  Next  came  race-horses 
sent  by  the  Mikado's  consort,  by  the  heir-apparent  and  from  the  Six 
Guards  of  the  Palace,  the  rear  of  the  procession  being  brought  up  by  a 
crowd  of  lesser  officials  and  men-at-arms.  The  palanquin  of  the  priestess 
was  surrounded  by  a  large  body  of  guards,  torch- bearers  and  running 
pages,  umbrella-  and  screen-bearers,  and  women  and  girls  on  horseback. 

"^MiyazM,  the  tenn  in  the  original  here  rendered  **  diviner,"  is  a  ooutraotion 
of  miya-nusJii,  master  of  the  House,  the  person  who  sacrificed  to  the  hearth 
god  in  the  Mikado's  palace.  Tozhi^  the  later  meaning  ot  which  is  woman,  was 
originally  the  person  who  discharged  the  same  function  in  the  house  of  a  subject. 
It  was  evidently  the  head  of  the  household  who  at  first  performed  these  sacrifices 
and  the  office  waa  afterwards  delegated  to  another. 
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After  them  came  the  chest  of  Bacnficial  vessels,  a  number  of  servants, 
three  chests  full  of  food-offerings,  six  chests  of  clothing  for  the  gods, 
with  carriages  containing  some  of  the  Mikado's  female  attendants,  the 
priestess*  dueua  and  some  young  girls.  On  arriving  at  the  north  gate 
on  the  west  side  of  the  temple  enclosure,  the  men  got  off  their  horses 
and  the  women  descended  from  their  carriages.  The  priestess  then 
alighted  from  her  palanquin,  and  passing  between  curtains,  held  by  her 
attendants  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  her  invisible  to  the  crowd,  entered 
the  waiting  room  prepared  for  her  inside  the  court- yard,  followed  by  the 
women  of  the  Mikado's  household.  The  Mikado's  offerings  were  novir 
brought  forward  by  the  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Purse/  and  laid  on  a  table 
outside  the  gate,  while  the  women  of  the  Household  entered  the  inner 
enclosure,  and  took  their  places  in  readiness  to  inspect  the  offerings.  In 
a  few  minutes  they  were  joined  by  the  priestess,  who  had  changed 
her  travelling-dress  for  sacrificial  robes.  The  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Purse 
now  brought  the  Mikado's  presents  in  through  the  gate,  and  placing  them 
on  a  table  in  front  of  the  midzu-ga/d  or  inner  fence,  saluted  the  chapels 
by  clapping  his  hands  four  times,  alternately  standing  upright  and 
bowing  down  to  the  ground.  On  his  retiring,  the  same  ceremony  was 
performed  by  the  persons  charged  vnfh  the  offerings  of  the  Mikado's 
consort  and  heir- apparent,  after  which  the  offerings  of  the  Fvgihara 
and  other  noble  famihes  were  deposited  on  lower  tables,  with  similar 
ceremonies.  The  Kandomo,  or  subordinate  officials  of  the  Ministry 
of  Religion,  next  carried  up  the  Mikado's  offerings  and  deUvered  them 
to  the  mono-imiy  who  carried  them  into  the  chapel.  The  Kandomo 
then  spread  matting  on  the  ground  in  front  of  each  of  the  four 
chapels,  and  members  of  the  Fnjihara  clan  who  held  a  sufficiently 
high  rank  carried  in  and  arranged  the  tables  destined  to  receive 
the  food-offerings.  Two  barrels  of  mke  were  then  brought  in  and 
placed  between  the  first  and  second  and  third  and  fourth  chapels,  in 
a  line  with  the  tables,  a  jar  of  sake  brewed  by  the  priests  being  also 
placed  in  front  of  each  chapel.  This  over,  every  one  quitted  the 
enclosure,  making  way  for  the  women  of  the  household,  who  uncovered 
the  food-offerings  and  poured  out  two  cups  of  sake  for  each  deity.  The 
liquor  appears  to  have  been  of  the  turbid  sort  called  nigon-zake.  All 
the  preparations  being  thus  complete,  the  high  officers  of  state  and  the 
messengers  sent  by  the  court  entered  the  enclosure  and  took  their 
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seats.  Four  saddle-horses  intended  as  offerings  to  the  gods  and  eight 
race-horses  were  now  led  np  in  front  of  the  temple,  preceded  by  a 
major-general  of  the  Gnards  and  the  Master  of  the  Horse.  A 
superior  priest,  with  his  brows  bound  with  a  fillet  of  paper-mulberry 
fibre  (ifttfu-ka(lzura)y  then  advanced  and  read  the  ritual,  bowed  twice, 
clapped  his  hands  four  times  and  retired.  The  congregation  afterwards 
withdrew  to  the  Nahorahi-deit,  or  refectory.  Where  the  food-offerings  were 
consumed  by  the  participants  in  the  solemn  act  of  worship,  and  the 
sansai,  or  thanksgiving  service,  was  conducted  by  the  KaMomo  of  the 
Ministry  of  Religion. 

The  sacred  horses  were  then  led  eight  times  round  the  temple  by 
the  grooms  of  the  Mikado's  stables,  who  received  a  draught  of  sanctified 
sake  as  their  reward.  The  general  of  the  body-guard  next  directed 
some  of  his  men  to  perform  the  dance  called  Adzuma-mahi,  and  when 
they  had  finished,  a  meal  of  rice  was  served  to  them  with  much  ceremony 
by  the  Mikado's  cooks.  At  the  command  of  the  Yice-Minister  of  Religion 
•the  harpists  and  flute-players  were  summoned  to  perform  a  piece  of 
music,  called  mi  koto  fuwe  ahase,  the  concert  of  Habp  and  Flute  ;  the 
flutes  played  a  short  movement  alone,  and  were  then  joined  by  the 
harps,  whereupon  the  singers  struck  in.  An  officer  of  the  Ministry  of 
Religion  sang  the  first  few  bars,  and  the  official  singers  finished  the 
piece.  This  was  followed  by  one  of  the  dances  called  Yamato  mdhi, 
performed  in  turn  by  the  principal  priests  of  the  temple,  by  members  of 
the  Fujihara  family  and  by  the  Vice-Minister  of  Religion  himself.  After 
the  «a^-cup  had  been  passed  round  three  times,  the  company  clapped 
their  hands  once  and  separated.  The  priestess  changed  her  robes  for  a 
travelling  dress  and  returned  to  her  lodging  in  stately  procession  as 
before.  A  Secretary  of  the  Council  of  State  then  presented  to  the 
Minister  of  State  a  list  of  non-official  persons  of  rank  who  had  attended 
at  the  service,  and  the  gifts  of  the  Mikado  were  distributed  to  them  as 
their  names  were  called  out  by  a  clerk,  after  which  everybody  adjourned 
to  the  race- course  and  the  day  was  wound  up  with  galloping-matches. 

The  procedure  at  the  half-yearly  festivals  of  Ohoharanu  was  almost 
exactly  the  same. 
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m. 

The  Yengi  ShUd  gives  lists  of  the  articles  required  to  be  supplied  at 
the  two  festivals  of  Easuga,  either  as  offerings  or  in  their  preparation. 
The  cost  was  defrayed  chiefly  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  temj^es  of 
Kashima  and  Eadori,  which  contributed  between  them  500  pieces  of 
tribute-cloth  {tsuki-nuno  Si#),  800  piece  of  excise-cloth  {chtkara-imno 
Jllltif)t  600  pieces  of  commercial-cloth  (aki-nuno  A#),  600  catties  of 
hemp  and  600  sheets  of  paper.  These  articles  were  forwarded  to  the 
Ministry  of  Religion,  and  deposited  in  the  government  store-houses  as  a 
fund  for  the  celebration  of  these  services.  Other  offerings  were  provided 
at  the  expense  of  the  several  departments  of  the  government,  as  for 
instance,  the  horses  came  from  the  Mikado's  stables,  and  the  matting 
from  the  Kamon  no  tmkasa. 

In  the  ritual  a  mirror,  sword,  bow  and  spear  are  enumerated  among 
the  presents,  but  as  no  provision  is  made  in  the  regulations  for  furnishing 
these  articles,  it  seems  .probable  that  the  same  sword,  bow  and  spear 
were  brought  out  year  after  year  and  used  again,  while  the  mirror  was 
no  doubt  permanently  placed  in  the  temple  in  front  of  the  gods.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  10th  century,  when 
these  regulations  were  drawn  up,  the  practice  of  the  Shintau  religion 
had  become  a  matter  of  form,  and  it  seems  likely  that  the  mirror  seen 
until  a  few  years  back  in  every  Shintau  temple  had  then  already  assumed 
its  place  before  the  shrine.  In  the  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  the 
service  of  the  Wind-gods  at  Tatsuta,  the  use  of  the  same  saddle  on  the 
horse-offering  year  after  year,  imtil  it  became  too  old  and  ragged  for  the 
purpose,  is  specially  ordered. 

The  'bright  cloth,  glittering  cloth,  soft  cloth  and  coarse  cloth' 
consisted,  according  to  the  Yengi  regulations,  of  7  feet  of  ashiginu 
(coarse  silk),  28  feet  of  tribute  cloth,  86  feet  of  bleached  cloth  and  12  pieces 
(each  about  12  yards  in  length)  of  commercial  cloth,  all  being  fabrics 
of  inferior  quality  and  representing  a  very  small  value  in  money.  The 
*  tMngs  wide  of  fln  and  things  narrow  of  fln,*  i,e,  large  fish  and  small  fish, 
are  represented  by  bonito,  tahi  (Serranus  marginalis),  haliotis  and  cuttle 
fish  (sepia),  six  catties  of  each.  '  Weeds  of  the  offing  and  weeds  of  the 
shore  *  sure  represented  by  six  catties  of  nie  (Haloehlea.  sp.).  For  <  things 
of  the  mountains  and  plains^ — even  to  sweet  herbs  and  bitter  herbs,' 
beans  of  two  sorts  {daidzUj  Glycine  hispida  and  adzuki,  Phaseolus  radia- 
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tus),  oranges  and  miscellaneous  fruits  were  offered.  Of  ordinary  rice  and 
mochi  rice  8  to  (about  li  bushels)  each,  and  of  sake  H  koku  (about  58 
gallons)  were  allowed.  Besides  these  offerings  there  wore  provided  a 
large  number  of  coarse  earthen- ware  dishes  and  cups  of  various  kinds,  the 
very  form  of  which  is  now  forgotten  in  most  eases,  nothing  but  their 
names  having  been  preserved. 

53ie  principal  service  was  followed  by  the  saiisai,  or  thanksgiving 
for  the  feast,  at  which  the  food-offerings  were  consumed.  The  Yengi 
Shiki  states  the  amounts  of  the  various  articles  supplied  for  this 
service,  but  we  have  no  account  of  the  ceremonies  observed.  Nor 
are  any  details  given  about  the  ceremonies  of  'purification'  (haraJU)t 
which  preceded  the  brewing  of  sacred  sake  for  use  at  ihe  festival  (properly 
called  mi  ki)^  nor  of  the  service  of  the  fire-places  where  the  mi  Id  was 
manufactured,  although  we  learn  incidentally  that  such  ceremonies  were 
performed  in  connection  with  the  principal  service. 


RITUAL. 


[tbanslation.] 
[Note. — The  words  in  italics  are  BX^yplied  in  ordor  to  complete  the  sense 
of  the  original.] 

The  sovran  who  is  called  ** According  to  his  great  word*'*  says 
in  the  great  presence  of  the  four  pillars  of  sovran  gods,  namely,  dread 
Mika-dzuchi's  augustness  who  sits  in  Kashima,  Ihahi-nnshi's  augustness 
who  sits  in  Eadori,  Ama-no-koya-ne*s  augustness  and  the  lady-deity 
who  sit  in  Hirawoka. 

He  says  :  In  accordance  with  the  request  which  the  great  gods 
have  deigned  to  make,  the  builders  have  widely  set-up  the  House- 
piUars  on  the  bottom-most  rocks  of  Easnga's  Mikasa  yama,  and  have 
made-high  the  cross-beams  to  the  piain-of-high-heaven,  and  have  humbly^ 
fixed  it  as  their  Shade  from  the  heavens  and  their  Shade  from  the 
sun ; — as  to  the  divine  treasures  which  are  set-up,  humbly  providing  a 
hireob,  a  8W0RD ,'  a  bow,  a  spear  and  a  horse  ; — as  to  clothing,  taking* 
bright  cloth,  glittering  cloth,  soft  cloth,  coarse  cloth,  and  ranging-in-rows 
the  first-fruits  of  the  tribute  ^  set-up  by  the  regions  of  the  four  quarters  ; 
as  to  things  of  the  blue-sea-plain — things  wide  of  fin  and  things  narrow  of 
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fin,  weeds  of  the  offing  and  weeds  of  the  shore ;  as  to  things  of  the  monn- 
tains  and  wilds — even  to  sweet  herbs  and  bitter  herbs,  as  to  Liquor, 
raising-high  the  beer-jars,  filling  and  ranging-in-rows  the  bellies  of 
the  beer-jars,  and  piling  up  the  various  things  Hke  a  range  of  hills— 
namely  the  great  OFFSRiNas  which  he  sets-np,  having  fixed  upon 
such-and-such  an  officer,  named  so-and-so,  as  Kafinushi  (priest),  ^humbly 
fulfils  the  praises  of  the  sovran  great  deities,  by  Baying  take  Oiem 
tranquilly  and  peacefully  as  peaceful  and  sufficient  offebinos. 

He  ^2kj^:  /humbly  fulfil  your  praises,  saying:  in  consequence  of 
my  having  done  this,  humbly  praise  the  court  of  the  sovran  peacefully 
and  tranquilly,  and  as  a  satisfSactory  and  luxuriant  aoe,  and  humbly 
bless  it  unchangingly  and  eternally,  and  deign  to  prosper  also  the 
princes  and  councillors  of  the  various  places  and  houses*  who  share  in  tks 
administration  and  serve,  and  cause  them  to  serve  tranquilly  in  the 
court  of  the  sovran  like  the  perpetual  growth  of  luxuriant  trees. 

[Note.— The  rituals  of  Ohoharano,  Hirawoka,  etcetera,  are  similar  to  this.] 

NOTES. 

^^Jt^ft^'^A^^'lS'i  iumera  ga  oho  mikoto  ni  mme^  with  which  the  ntnal 
commences,  presents  considerable  difficulty.  Mabuchi  got  over  this  by  simply 
changing  mase  into  matu,  so  that  the  altered  passage  meant  *  it  is  the  great  wobo 
(rf  the  sovran.'  But  apart  from  the  i^pareot  want  of  connection  between  such  a 
sentence  and  that  which  immediately  succeeds  it,  the  fact  that  this  phzaae  oko 
mikoto  ni  mme  occurs  several  times  in  the  Sen-miyau  iS[4^)  or  Boyal  Announce- 
ments in  the  Shiyoku  Nihohgi  (^Q4^|&)  and  in  the  RuwUhiyvu  KokutU 
dHUBi),  and  always  in  such  a  context  that  it  must  be  translated  as  a 
compound  noun,  prerents  us  from  accepting  his  emendation.  In  an  Announce- 
ment of  Ohowi  no  Mikado  (750-764)  occurs  the  sentence  mata  oko  wikoto  m 
mase  nori-tamahaku,  again  the  oho  mikoto  ni  mase  deigned  to  say,  where  the 
expression  under  examination  is  clearly  used  as  a  synonym  for  sovereign.  An 
Announcement  of  Shiyanmu  Tenwau  of  the  year  743  opens  with  ^jg.:^-frj^  4 
^?5-HJX.»  sumera  (ga)  oho  mikoto  ni  nuise  mawoshi  tamahaku^  the  sovereignfs) 
oho  mikoto  ni  ma$e  deigns  to  report,  i.e.  to  his  mother,  the  ex-Mikado  Gefishi- 
yau.  Besides  these  two  undoubted  cases  of  the  use  of  this  tenn  to  denote  the 
Mikado,  there  are  four  other  passages  which  are  most  probably  to  be  read  in  tiie  saine 
manner.  In  the  Announcement  by  which  the  Mikado  Geomei  Teiiwau  makes 
known  her  accession  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  her  son  and  predecessor  Monmo, 
she  relates  first  that  in  the  previous  year  he  had  desired  to  abdicate  on  account  of 
ill-health,  and  had  addressed  her  in  the  following  words :  Are  mi  mi  tsukanukikn 
matu  ga  yuwe  ni  itoma  y4te  mi  yamaM  wo$ametamahamu  to  stu  Kone  ama  tiu 
hitmgi  no  kuravri  ha  olw  mikoto  ni  maw  ohomathi  jnathitt  wo«am€  tamafu  beshi: 
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BecaiXBe  my  Boi>t  la  fatigued  I  intend  to  take  leave  and  order-aright  my  disease. 
Tbon  shalt  deign  to  be  oho  mikoto  ni  mate  and  order-aright  the  seat  of  the 
successor  of  heaven's  son,  or  more  freely,  **  Thou  shall  be  oho  mikoto  ni  wuue  and 
occupy  the  throne  of  the  sun's  descendant."  In  all  the  copies  of  the  Shiyoku 
mhohffi,  MS.  or  printed,  the  Chinese  characters  are  :^/^^^K^,  but  ^  is 
evidently  a  mistake,  and  Motowori  is  right  in  reading  ^  instead.  The  phrase 
occurs  again,  1st  in  a  joint  Announcement  of  Shiyaumu  Tenwau  and  his  daughter 
Kaukeil  Teiiwau  in  749,  on  the  occasion  of  his  resigning  the  throne  to  her,  2nd  in 
an  Announcement  issued  by  Shiyaumu  Tenwau  proclaiming  his  accession  in  724, 
and  3rd  in  his  Announcement  of  the  year  729  by  which  the  chronological  style  was 
altered  from  Zhiiiki  to  Teiibiyau.  In  the  first  of  these  the  MSS.  and  printed 
books  have  to  instead  of  ne,  which  is  Motowori's  emendation ;  but  as  the  former 
makes  no  sense  at  all,  while  the  correction  does,  it  may  fairly  be  accepted.  There 
is  no  hana  in  either  the  second  or  third  of  these  cases,  but  in  the  second 
^cJtTji.'frfl^S'  is  evidently  the  subject  of  the  verb  noritaviahaku  which  follows 
immediately,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  read  sumera  viikoto  no  oho  vukoto  ni 
mase^  by  comparison  with  the  first  three  examples  concerning  which  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever.  In  the  third  case  we  have  ^4)t'SMJI^  without  any  kana  at  all. 
It  would  be  possible  to  read  oho  mikoto  ni  masu  sumera  Jm,  and  to  translate,  "  I, 
the  sovran,  who  am  the  great  augustness,"  but  there  is  absolutely  no  evidence  in 
favour  of  such  a  reading.  I  do  not  know  of  any  passage  where  the  Mikado  is 
called  a  *  great  augustness,'  *  oho  mikoto,^  and  the  term  mikoto  is  never  used  except 
as  part  of  a  title  or  as  an  abbreviated  way  of  speaking  of  the  person  who  bears  that 
title,  after  he  has  been  previously  mentioned  in  the  same  passage.  So  that  we 
are  driven  to  read  ma^e  here,  as  in  the  other  cases.  In  the  Ruwizhiynu  Kokushi^ 
bk.  36,  p.  7,  there  is  an  undoubted  case  of  the  use  of  this  term  ^M,if^^^{f^!^ii: 
^Bi^^'^Uti^^lk^*  ^^^ra  ga  oho  mikoto  ni  mase  Jhatsukuri  no  yama  no 
misasagi  ni  mawoshitamahaku^  **  the  sovran  oho  mikoto  ni  mase  deigns  to  report  to 
the  tomb  on  mount  Ihatsukuri,"  and  it  is  found  also  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Hirano  Ritual. 

It  remains  to  inquire  what  is  the  literal  meaning  of  Oho  mikoto  ni  mase,  Tlie 
last  word  is  the  only  one  which  presents  any  difiiculty.  Motowori  suggests  that 
^  is  merely  a  '  borrowed  character,'  used  to  express  quite  a  different  ma  from  that 
which  it  usually  means,  and  that  this  ma  is  identical  with  the  root  which  we  find 
reduplicated  in  the  expression  mamanij  in  accordance  with,  in  ma  ni  ma  nt,  an 
old  form  of  the  same,  and  also  in  makase^  to  leave  to,  to  submit  to.  The  whole 
phrase  would  then  signify  *  submitting  to '  or  *  in  accordance  with  the  great 
command,'  and  he  supposes  that  it  may  have  been  so  constantiy  used  of  the 
tifikado  as  to  sink  finally  into  the  condition  of  a  mere  epithet,  and  so  have  become 
a  title ;  just  as  some  of  the  attributive  phrases  called  makwra-kotoba,  abandoning 
their  original  function  of  epithets,  came  to  denote  the  substantives  to  which  they 
had  originally  been  prefixed.  This  suggestion  is  not  wanting  in  plausibility, 
especially  as  we  find  the  term  joined  to  the  preceding  word  sumera  (or  sujnera 
mikoto)  as  often  by  ga  as  by  no.    Though  there  seems  good  reason  to  believe  that 
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710  was  a  particle  of  apposttlon  (not  to  say  a  Terb)  before  it  became  a  poeseesire 
particle,  ga  in  the  early  Japanese  is  almost  always  a  possessiTe  particle,  and  nerer 
became  appositiye.  In  the  passage  quoted  from  the  RvwizhiyMu  Kokushi^  and  in 
the  two  rituals  where  the  expression  under  discussion  occurs,  the  partiole  ga  is 
used,  with  a  sense,  as  it  were,  of  the  original  meaning,  while  in  only  one  place  it 
is  preceded  by  no,  which  might  be  understood  either  as  possessive  or  appositiTe. 

^Matmri  is  here  rendered  by  •humbly,'  its  real  character  being  that  of 
an  auxiliary  verb,  originally  meaning  *  to  serve/  From  being  used  as  a  verb 
expressing  humility  on  the  part  of  the  speaker,  it  became  a  mere  mark  of  polished 
speech,  like  safurafu  and  haberu  of  the  written  language,  and  maun  in  the  modem 
colloquial  language.  (See  Aston :  Gi-ammar  of  the  Written  Language,  2nd  edit., 
p.  174.) 

>The  words  for  sword  and  bow  in  the  original  are  haka^thi  and  tarashi. 
The  authority  for  reading  7]  as  hahashi  is  firstly  the  tradition  among  the  Shiiitau 
priests  that  it  is  to  be  so  read  in  this  place,  and  secondly  a  passage  in  the  Nihohgi 
(see  jjtl^  editn.  bk.  7,  p.  12,  verso)  in  a  name  #77^  which  is  followed  by  the 
explanatory  note  ftTjlft^^^^^t  august  sword  is  here  called  mikahashi, 
Uakmld  is  the  root  of  haha»u,  a  form  of  hakxi,  to  wear,  and  means,  therefore,  a 
*  thing  worn.'  Tarashi  is  probably  a  corruption  of  torashi  (which  ia  adopted  by 
Hirata  as  the  better  reading,  in  spite  of  the  voice  of  tradition),  which  in  like 
manner  is  the  root  of  a  'lengthened  form'  of  toru,  to  take,  to  grasp,  and  in  the 
sense  of  a  '  thing  to  grasp '  might  very  well  bo  used  to  denote  a  bow.  The  term 
'  lengthened  form,'  which  Japanese  grammarians  are  very  fond  of  using  to  denote 
forms  ending  in  afu  or  cmi  instead  of  u  (only  in  the  case  of  verbs  of  the  first 
conjugation),  must  be  cautiously  used.  There  are  examples  in  the  modem 
colloquial  language  of  the  introduction  of  a  redundant  syllable  fta,  as  in  Uukara- 
kam  for  Uukaram;  fukurakoiu  iorfukurasu;  chirakatu  for  ciUrasu  ;  juyakam  for 
fuyasu  :  ikarakasu  for  ikaram,  which  seems  to  be  simply  due  to  natural  impulse 
towards  the  employment  of  emphasis,  of  which  matmigu  for  ttuuugu ;  mattuhmi 
(pronounced  mappira)  for  mahira  are  other  examples.  But  the  ardiaic  forms  in 
am  and  afu  may  be  explained  in  another  way.  In  a  certain  number  of  verbs  this 
termination  in  afu  is  due  to  the  suffixing  of  the  verb  a/u,  to  meet,  used  as  a 
substitute  for  the  adverb  *  mutually ';  thus  tatakafu,  to  fight,  is  tataki-afu,  to  beat 
mutually ;  katarafu,  to  persuade,  is  katari-afu,  tQ  tell  to  each  other ;  hakarafu, 
to  manage,  is  hakan-afu,  to  weigh  together,  in  the  metaphorical  sense ;  nmkafu, 
to  be  opposite,  is  muki-afu,  to  be  mutually  turned  towards ;  Uugafu^  to  pair,  is 
Uugi-afu,  to  be  connected  together.  IJiafu,  to  celebrate,  is  probably  tAi-a/tt>  to 
talk  of  together,  and  perhaps  tUafu,  to  sing,  is  uchi-afu,  to  beat  time  together. 
Just  as  the  root  aht-,  which  originally  was  prefixed  to  verbs  in  the  same  way  as  afu 
ia  suffixed,  i.e,  in  the  sense  of  *  mutually,'  frequently  ooours,  sometimes  even 
in  the  poems  of  the  Manyefu,  with  no  meaning  at  all,  so  it  seems  not  improbable 
that  the  practice  of  adding  -afu  to  the  root  of  a  verb  and  dropping  the  final  vowel  of 
the  root,  came  to  be  pretty  general,  without  the  speaker  having  any  oonsciousnesa 
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of  its  real  sigiiification.  To  prefixes  like  ahi-y  vehi-,  tori-t  ma-,  the  original  mean- 
isg  of  which  is  patent,  and  sa,  t,  the  deriTation  of  which  is  not  yet  known,  the 
term  ornamental  prefix  may  be  applied,  and  -o/u  in  like  manner  might  be  called 
an  ornamental  snffix.  In  some  cases  the  ornamental  form  has  been  accepted  for 
ordiitary  use  in  the  modem  language,  to  the  exolosion  of  the  simpler,  as  negafu,  to 
pray  for,  formerly  negu^  and  tamafUj  to  deign,  formerly  to&u,  while  in  sumu  and 
nmafa  both  are  used  concurrently.  The  termination  -asu  seems  to  have  come 
into  use  in  a  similar  manner.  Just  as  in  the  modem  spoken  tongue  oaasative 
Tabs  are  often  inflected  at  the  choice  of  the  speaker,  as  if  they  belonged  to  both 
conjagations,  so  in  the  old  language  there  was  much  confusion  between  verbs  of 
the  first  and  second  conjugations  {yo  dan  no  hataraki  and  ni  dah  no  Jtataraki),  of 
which  the  confusion  between  verbs  in  -su  and  -ieru  is  only  a  particular  case.  Such 
forms  as 


tatam,  to  stand,  to  start ; 
karasu,  to  reap; 
watarasUt  to  cross ; 
kik<i9Uf  to  hear ; 
toha$u,  to  ask ; 
ihinuhoiUf  to  love ; 


TiagekasUf  to  lament ; 
wemasu^  to  smile ; 
ovioliosuj  to  think ; 
morasut  to  guard ; 
kumasu,  to  draw  (water) ; 
obasut  to  wear  (a  girdle) ; 


wue  probably  at  first  causative  verbs  used  honorifically,  and  as  it  is  the  well-known 
tendency  of  all  honorifio  epithets  and  phrases  to  descend  in  the  social  scale,  until 
tiiey  come  to  be  used  without  distinction  of  persons,  so  it  became  a  common 
practice  to  use  this  corrupted  causative  form  in  -su  indifferently,  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  ornament.  Innumerable  examples  are  to  be  foimd  in  the  Maiiyefushifu, 
and  because  they  are  so  common  in  the  old  poetry,  it  is  considered  a  sufficient 
expianation  to  say  that  they  are  poetical  forms ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that 
in  any  language  special  forms  were  invented  for  use  in  poetry.  The  most  reason- 
able explanation  of  '  poetical  forms  *  is  the  fact  that  variety  of  expression  is  one  of 
the  principal  means  of  giving  ornament  to  a  composition,  and  that  synonymous 
and  alternative  forms  were  retained  in  poetic  diction,  after  they  had  been  discarded 
for  the  sake  of  convenience  in  plain  prose  and  conversation. 

*Ni  tsukahetnatMwritet  here  freely  rendwed  *  taking,'  is  the  equivalent  of 
the  modem  conversational  *  ni  shiUy*  which  is  used  in  the  sense  of  choosing  ono 
out  of  many  things  offered  or  present  for  selection.  Taukahe-matsuru  is  seen  at 
once  to  be  a  compound  of  ttukaherut  to  be  employed,  and  matmru^  to  serve,  used 
as  an  auxiliary  verb,  as  in  the  compound  tatematsuru,  to  set  up  humbly,  to  ofifer 
to  a  superior.  In  the  modem  form  of  this  word  the  syllable  he  has  been  dropped, 
and  it  has  beeome  Uukamatswra,  used  as  a  polite  substitute  for  sum,  to  do. 

^The  word  rendered  *  tribute'  is  mi-trngi,  a  compound  of  the  usual 
honorific  prefix  mi,  and  Uugi,  root  of  tsugu,  to  continue  (t.v.),  used  as  a  sub- 
stantive, that  which  is  continued  in  order  to  supply  a  constant  want,  ue.  anything 
supplied  (without  payment)  for  the  support  of  another.  In  the  modem  language 
there  is  a  verb  miUugu  derived  from  vidUugit  which  means  to  contribute  towarde 
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tho  support  of  a  person  whose  income  is  insufficient  for  his  needs.  *  Contribution ' 
best  renders  the  etymological  signification,  but  *  tribute '  more  fitly  expresses  the 
portion  of  produce  paid  to  the  sovereign  by  way  of  inocnne. 

0By  '  places '  is  meant  departments  of  the  goTemment,  and  by  *  houses '  the 
families  to  which  the  princes  and  the  Mikado's  coimcillors  belonged. 


No  8.— HIROSE  OHO-IMI  NO  MATSURI,  SERVICE  OF  THE 
GODDESS  OF  FOOD. 

According  to  the  Riyau  no  Qige  (>^^^^l^^),  or  Exposition  of  Adminis- 
trative Law,  there  were  two  Oho-imi  no  matsori,  the  object  of  which 
was  '  to  cause  the  waters  of  the  mountain  gorges  to  change  into  sweet 
waters  and  to  fertilize  the  young  rice-plants,  so  that  a  full  harvest 
might  be  reaped.*  One  of  these  was  at  Hirose,  dedicated  to  the  goddess 
Waka-uka-no-me ;  the  other  at  Tatsuta,  dedicated  to  the  Wind  Gods. 
No  satisfactory  explanation  has  yet  been  given  of  the  name  Oho-imi. 
We  learn  from  the  Yengi  Shiki  that  both  services  were  celebrated  twice 
in  each  year,  on  the  4th  days  of  the  4th  and  7th  moons,  first  when  the 
rice-plant  was  springing  np,  and  afterward  when  it  was  ripe,  but  this 
can  only  mean  the  early  variety  called  wase.  The  Zhihzhiya  Keimoxi 
(#i^^J|t)  identifies  Waka-uka-no-me  with  the  Food-goddess  of  the 
Gekuu  temple  in  Ise.  Other  names  of  this  goddess  are  Toyo-uke-bime, 
child  of  Waku-musubi  the  Vegetative  Producer  (t.^.  the  growth  of 
plants  personified),  who  was  the  offspring  of  Ho-musubi,  god  of  Summer- 
heat,  and  Hani-yama-bi-me,  goddess  of  earth ^;  Oho-getsu-bi-me,  under 
which  name  she  is  regai'ded  as  the  child  of  Izanagi  and  Izanami';  Uka- 
no-mi-tama,  child  of  Susanowo  and  the  daughter  of  the  God  of  Moun- 
tains, Oho-yama-tsu-mi^;  Oho-mi-ketsu  kami  in  the  Praying  for  Har- 
vest, Uke-mochino  kami*;  Toyuke  in  the  '  History  of  the  Foundation 
of  the  temple  of  the  sovran  deity  Toyuke,*  Toyouke  no  kami  in  the 
Kozhiki^,  Toyo-uka-no-me  no  mikoto  as  the  goddess  of  sake^  which  is 
prepared  from  rice,  Oho-uka  no  kami  in  the  Catalogue  of  Temples  and 
Toyo-woka-hime  no  kami  in  the  Kagura-uta.  Hirata^  and  Mabnchi^ 
agree  in  identifying  the  goddess  of  Hirose  with  the  Food-goddess  of  Ise. 

IK.  Zh.  K.  D.  vol.  6,  p.  61.  «Ib.  vol.  5,  p.  50. 

8Ib.  vol.  9,  p.  50 ;  Nihofigi  Shifachiyuu,  vol.  1,  p.  14  verso,  p.  22  verso. 

*Ib.  p.  26  verso ;  p.  28.  » Vol.  16,  p.  80  verso. 

'^^  #  S  ^^*  ^Norito-kau,  vol.  1,  p.  28  verso. 
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The  text  of  this  Bitual  is  probably  corrupt,  at  least  the  latter 
portion  of  it.  The  phrase  <'  Sovran  gods  who  dwell  in  the  entrances  to 
the  mountains  of  the  six  Fabms  of  Yamato  **  is  nonseDse,  for  the  six 
Fabms  were  not  situated  in  the  same  localities  as  the  temples  of 
the  entrances  to  the  mountains,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  passages  in  the 
*  Prajring  for  Harvest,*  where  their  worship  is  spoken  of.  The  gods  of 
the  '  entrances  to  the  mountains  *  were  worshipped  for  the  sake  of  the 
timber  which  grew  under  their  care,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
supply  of  water,  for  which  the  *  gods  who  dwell  in  the  partings  of  the 
waters*  are  worshipped.  Nor  is  it  consonant  with  the  functions  of 
either  the  Farm  or  Forest  gods  that  they  should  be  besought  **  not  to 
inflict  bad  winds  and  rough  waters.'*  It  was  natural  enough  in  wor- 
shipping the  goddess  of  food  to  offer  up  prayers  also  to  the  gods  of  the 
farms  where  the  rice  was  to  be  grown  under  her  protection,  and  likewise 
to  the  gods  of  water,  without  whose  aid  irrigation  of  the  growing  rice 
was  impossible,  and  as  the  goddess  of  food  was  at  the  same  time  the 
goddess  of  trees,  we  can  perhaps  see  how  the  worship  of  the  forest  gods 
may  have  come  to  be  conjoined  by  mistake  with  hers.  Motowori  thinks 
that  the  original  norito  of  this  extremely  ancient  service  must  have  been 
lost,  and  replaced  much  later  with  one  composed  by  ignorant  priests, 
who  borrowed  a  piece  from  the  Praying  for  Harvest  and  a  phrase  or 
two  from  the  service  of  the  gods  of  wind  (i,e,  about  bad  winds  and 
rough  waters),  and  mixed  the  Farms,  Forests  and  Waters  together  in 
one  petition. 

It  appears  from  a  passage  in  the  regulations  for  conducting  the 
regular  services  that  a  harahi  or  purification  was  performed  in  con- 
nection with  this  service,  probably  before  its  celebration,  in  order  to 
purify  the  principal  persons  who  were  to  take  part  in  the  ceremony,  as 
we  have  seen  was  done  before  the  Easuga  service,  where  the  priestess 
€id  hoc  underwent  lustration.  The  list  of  articles  to  be  expended  for  the 
Hirose  service  contains  the  item  ^*2kin  and  5  nyau  (a  little  over  8  lbs.) 
of  hemp,  of  which  5  riyau  are  for  this  service  and  the  2  kin  for  the 
purification.*'  The  remaining  articles  in  the  list  were  apparently 
intended  either  for  offerings,  or  to  be  used  in  some  way  or  other  in 
connection  with  their  presentation.  Worship  was  also  celebrated  on  the 
same  day  at  the  temple  of  the  six  imperial  domains  and  at  the  fourteen 
temples  of  the  Mikado's  timber-forests,   the  allowance   of  cloth  and 
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other  few  articles  being  extremely  small,  but  each  god  received  a  spear- 
head and  a  mantlet.  No  account  of  the  ceremonies  is  to  be  found  in 
books. 


RITUAL. 


[translation.] 

He  declares  the  name  of  the  sovran  god  whose  praises  are  fulMed 
at  Kahahi  *  in  Hirose.  Declaring  her  name  as  the  Young-food -woman's 
augustness  (Waka-uka-no-me  no  mikoto),  who  rules*  over  the  food, 
he  fulfils  praises  in  the  presence  of  this  sovran  deity.  He  says : 
Hear  all  ye  Kannushi  and  Hafuri  the  fulfilling  of  praises,  by  sending 
the  princes  and  councillors  to  lift  up  and  bring  the  great  offerinos 
of  the  sovran  grandchild's  augustness. 

He  says :  Deign  to  declare  in  the  presence  of  the  sovran  deity  that 
as  to  the  great  offerinos  which  are  set*up — he  deposits  in  abundance 
and  ofiers  up,  as  to  clothing — ^bright  cloth,  glittering  cloth,  fine 
cloth  and  coarse  cloth,  the  five  kinds  of  things,^  a  mantlet,  spear  and 
horse;  and  as  to  liquors,  raising-high  the  beer-jars,  filling  and 
ranging-in  rows  the  bellies  of  the  beer-jars,  in  soft  grain  and  in 
coarse  grain  ;^  as  to  things  which  dwell  in  the  mountain^ — things 
soft  of  hair  and  things  rough  of  hair ;'  as  to  things  which  grow  in 
the  great-field-plain — sweet  herbs  and  bitter  herbs,  as  to  things  which 
dwell  in  the  blue- sea-plain,  things  wide  of  fin  and  things  narrow  of 
fin,  down  to  weeds  of  the  ofBLng  and  weeds  of  the  shore. 

He  says :  Declare  in  the  presence  of  the  sovran  deity  that  if  the 
sovran  deity  with  peaceful  and  tranquil  heart  accepts  as  peaceful  offer- 
ings and  sufficient  offerings  the  great  offerings  thus  set-up,  and  if  the 
sovran  deity  will  deign  to  perfect  and  bless  in  many-bundled  ears  the 
sovran  deity's  harvest-fields  in  the  first  place  and  also  the  late-ripening 
HARVEST  which  the  children,^  princes,  councillors  and  great  people^  of  the 
region-under-heaven,  shall  make  by  dripping  the  foam  from  their  arms 
and  drawing  the  mud  together  between  the  opposing  thighs,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  taken  by  the  sovran  grandchild's  augustness  with  ruddy 
countenance  as  his  long  food  and  distant  food,  he  will  draw  hither  the 
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first-fraits  both  in  liquor  and  in  husk,  even  to  a  thousand  plants  and 
many  thousand  plants,  and  piKng  them  up  like  a  range  of  hills,  will 
ofifer  them  up  at  the  autumn  service.^ 

He  says  :  Hear  all  ye  Kaiinushi  and  Hafuri.  He  sets-up  the  great 
OFFERINGS  of  the  sovrau  grandchild's  augustness,  bright  cloth,  glittering 
cloth,  soft  cloth  and  coarse  cloth,  the  five  kinds  of  things,  down  to  the 
mantlet  and  spear,  in  the  presence  of  the  sovran  gods  also  who  dwell  in  the 
entrances  of  mountains  of  the  six  farms'  of  the  province  of  Yamato.  As  to 
the  setting-up  ofoffej-ings  in  this  way,  if  the  water  which  the  sovran  gods 
deign  to  send  boiling  down  the  ravines  from  the  entrances  of  the 
mountains  which  they  rule  be  received  as  sweet  water,  and  ye^  will 
deign  to  bless  the  late-ripening  harvest  which  the  great  people  of  the 
region  under  heaven  have  made,  and  deign  not  to  inflict  on  it  bad  winds 
and  rough  waters,  the  princes,  councillors,  functionaries,  down  to  the 
male  and  female  servants  of  the  six  farms  of  the  province  of  Yamato, 
will  all  come  forth  on  the  [number]  ^^  day  of  the  [number]  month  of 
this  year,  to  set-up  the  first  fruits  in  juice  and  in  the  husk,  raising-high 
ttie  beer-jars,  filling  and  ranging-in-rows  the  bellies  of  the  beer-jars, 
piling-up  the  offerings  like  a  range  of  hills,  and  plunging  down  the  root 
of  the  neck  cormorant-wise  in  the  presence  of  the  sovran  gods,  will 
fulfil  praises  as  the  morning  sun  rises  in  glory. 

NOTES. 

^Eahahi,  the  name  of  the  village  in  Hiroee  department  where  the  temple 
stands,  is  evidently  a  contraction  of  kaha-ahi^  the  meeting  ef  streams.  The 
Yamato-gaha  rons  past  the  back  of  the  grove,  and  is  met  by  a  small  brook  which 
flows  along  the  side  of  the  temple. 

^Motamru:  Motowori  objects  to  the  final  syllable  -ru^  but  if  the  so-called 
lengthened  forms  are  primarily  honorific,  then  the  regular  causative  verb  belonging 
to  the  2nd  conjugation  must  have  been  the  original  form,  and  motam,  for  which  he 
contends,  a  cormption.  See  note  2  on  haka$hi  in  the  Kasuga  Bitual.  Mochi^  to 
rule  over,  in  the  sense  of  having  a  certain  department  committed  to  one's  charge ; 
as  Tama-tsn-mi  no  kami  mles  over  the  mountains  and  Wata-tsu-mi  no  kami  over 
the  sea,  so  this  goddess  has  charge  of  the  Food,  i,e.  the  Mikado's  food. 

*The  phrase  rendered  *the  five  kinds  of  things'  might  also  be  *  the  things  of  five 
colours,'  and  in  the  list  of  articles  to  be  famished  as  offerings  we  find  the  entiy 
'  thin  ooarse-silk  of  five  ookmrs,  15  feet  of  each,'  which  seems  to  correspond  closely 
to  the  language  of  the  Ritual.  But  it  is  hardly  safe  to  draw  too  strict  an  inference 
from  such  a  coincidence,  for  in  many  cases  the  fiorito  speaks  of  offerings  which  are 
not  provided  for  by  the  Yeflgi  Shikit  and  omits  to  mention  several  of  those  that  are 
actually  presented. 
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^*  Soft  grain '  is  the  grain  of  rioe  divested  of  its  hosk  and  ready  to  be  boiled  for 
food ;  *  coarse  grain'  is  paddy,  or  rice  before  it  hss  been  bulled. 

^  Birds  and  beasts,  that  is,  game  of  varioas  kinds. 

^Mi-kOt  august  child,  is  the  old  Japanese  designation  of  a  child  of  the  Mikado, 
and  is  used  as  the-equivalent  of  the  Chinese  Shih  wau  Ofe£)t  Pnnce  of  the  Blood. 

7  The  Chinese  characters  (^  ^  here  translated  *  great  people  *  are  Tariously 
read  by  dififerent  editors  and  commentators.  Nobuyoehi  and  Mabuchi  bare  oho- 
takarat  the  Deha-bon  edition  of  the  Yengi  Shiki  has  ohomu  takara,  while  Motowori 
and  Hirata  both  adopt  the  reading  oho  mi  takara.  The  solitary  passage  in  8iq;>port 
of  this  last  reading,  quoted  from  the  Gouka  no  Shidai,  in  reah'ty  proves  nothing 
at  all.  This  is  part  of  a  proclamation  of  amnesty  for  ordinary  offences,  which 
says :  '*  In  consequence  whereof  he  (the  Mikado)  deigns  to  pardon.  Let  each 
return  to  his  own  home,  and  not  repeat  Ms  offence,  but  becoming  oho  nd  eafcam 
ifffd)  duly  furnish  tribute.*'  It  is  clear,  howerer,  that  the  char,  fff^  mi^^t  be 
translated  literally,  *  imperial  treasure,'  loyal  subjects  who  pay  their  taxes 
regularly  being  naturally  regarded  as  treasures  by  their  sovereign,  but  we  need 
not  infer  from  this  single  example  that  this  was  the  usual  term  employed  to  denote 
the  Mikado's  people.  Hori  suggests  oho  nU  tanU,  great  people,  which  is  a  more 
likely  reading. 

^The  original  of  this  passage  can  only  be  construed  by  omitting,  as  Motowori 
suggests,  the  seven  char.  ]^f^A^#j|^^  (ui  the  Norito  Kau,  voL  1,  p.  81, 
line  8 ;  in  the  Norito  Shiyaukufit  part  1,  page  9  verso,  line  8). 

'The  gods  who  dwell  in  the  entrances  of  the  mountains  are  gods  of  the 
forests,  to  whom  altogether  fourteen  temples  were  dedicated,  named  in  the 
Catalogue  of  Temples,  and  all  situated  within  the  province  of  Tamato.  See  note 
41  to  the  Praying  for  Harvest.  They  had  nothing  to  do  with  supplying  the  rioe- 
fields  with  water  or  protecting  them  from  wind  storms.  This  last  section  is 
evidently  a  hash  of  the  three  petitions  at  the  end  of  the  Praying  for  Harvest,  made 
by  a  priest  who  was  ignorant  of  their  real  meaning  and  purport  This  is  one 
reason  for  thinking  that  the  art  of  composing  norito  had  been  quite  lost  by  the  time 
when  the  Yehgi  Shiki  was  compiled. 

^Na  ga  mikotOt  lit.,  thy  augustness,  must  be  taken  as  addressed  to  the  gods 
of  the  mountains,  and  therefore  rendered  by  the  plural  pronoun.  The  older  texts 
and  Mabuchi  read  Mimashi  nUkotOf  which  seems  hardly  so  good. 

^In  the  original  is  the  char,  jj^  sore  no^  which  is  used  in  Japanese  just  as  we 
leave  a  blank  to  be  filled  up  with  the  required  number. 


No.  4.— TATSUTA  KAZE  NO  KAMI  NO    MATSUM,    SERVICE 
OF  THE  GODS  OF  WIND  AT  TATSUTA. 
In  the  Catalogae  of  Temples  contained  in  vol.  ix.  of  the  Yengi  Shiki 
are  two  entries  of  temples  at  Tatsuta,  in  Heguri  department  of  the 
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province  of  Yamato;  firstly,  one  containing  two  shrines  to  Ame  no 
mi  hashira  and  Euni  no  mi  hashira,  both  jgi^fr  or  *  famous  gods  *  (na- 
tataru  lami)  and  ranking  as  greater  shrines  (see  Praying  for  Harvest 
p.  105)  entitled  to  take  part  in  the  Tsuki-nami,  or  so-called  monthly 
services,  and  in  the  Nihi-name  or  Harvest  Festival ;  secondly,  a  smaller 
temple  containing  two  shrines  dedicated  to  Tatsuta  hiko  and  Tatsuta 
hime,  Youth  and  Maiden  of  Tatsuta.  The  first  of  these  is  evidently  the 
temple  at  which  this  Bitual  was  used,  and  it  exists  to  this  day  on  the 
same  spot,  at  a  village  called  Tatsuno,  marked  on  most  of  the  maps  of 
the  province  of  Yamato.  Other  temples  to  the  gods  of  wind  are  in  Naka 
department  in  the  province  of  Idzu,  called  Kuni  no  mi-hashira  no  Zhin- 
zhiya,  at  Yamada  in  Ishikaha  department  in  the  province  of  Kahachi,  called 
Shinaga  no  Zhinzhiya,  and  in  the  grounds  of  the  temple  of  the  Sun- 
goddess  in  Ise  there  is  also  a  shrine  to  the  god  of  wind.  In  the  Kozhiki^ 
only  a  single  god  of  wind  is  mentioned,  Shina-tsu-hiko  no  kami,  said  to 
have  been  begotten  by  Izanagi  and  Izanami.  The  Nihofi^i*  on  the 
other  hand  says  that  '<  after  Izanagi  and  Izanami  had  begotten  the 
country  of  many  islands,  Izanagi  said :  *'  The  country  which  I  have 
begotten  is  completely  beclouded  and  filled  up  with  morning-mists." 
The  breath  with  which  he  then  blew  away  the  mists  became  a  god, 
called  Shinatobe  no  kami  and  also  Shinatsu-hiko.  This  is  the  god  of 
wind."  But  the  text  of  the  Ritual  shows  clearly  that  there  were  two  wind- 
deities,  one  male  and  one  female,  who  are  first  called  Ame-no-mi-hashira 
and  Euni-no-mi-hashira,  Heaven's  Pillar  and  Country's  Pillar,  and 
are  afterward  called  the  youth- deity  and  maiden- deity  (hiko-gami  and 
hime-gavii).  From  this  it  may  safely  be  concluded  that  Shinatsu 
hiko  is  the  name  of  the  male  and  Shinatobe  that  of  the  female  god  of 
wind,  he  being  the  equivalent  of  incy  woman  (6  and  in  being  constantly 
interchanged),  and  to=fou,  the  generic  particle.  To  and  tsu  are  abo 
interchangeable,  as  shown  for  instance  in  several  passages  in  the  Man- 
yefushifu^  where  mato  is  written  with  $JJ,  a  pine  tree,  usually  read 
matsu,  Shina  is  for  shi-nagay  long  breath,  shi  being  an  obsolete  word 
for  breath,  seen  in  tama-shi-hif  soul=precious-breath-fire,  shinurUy  to 
die=shi  inurUf  breath  departs,  shinaga-doriy  long- breathed  bird,  applied 
to  a  species  of  duck.'    Long-breathed  youth  and  Long-breathed  maiden, 

IK.  Zh.  K.  D.  vol.  6,  p.  41.  ^Nihongi  Shifuchiyuu,  vol.  1,  p.  16. 

<The  Q4^|^9!lt  i^  the  original  authority  for  this  explanation  of  shina. 
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as  we  may  most  euphoniously  render  these  names,  are  very  approprialie 
epithets  for  gods  of  wind,  which  is  always  blowing  and  never  seems  out 
of  breath,  but  the  teachers  of  Shiutau  are  not  content  with  such  an 
obvious  idea.  They  base  their  explanation  of  the  name  upon  the 
assumed  verity  of  the  myth,  and  say  that  it  was  necessary  for  Izanagi, 
in  blowing  away  the  mists  which  obscured  the  land,  to  continue  the 
emission  of  breath  for  a  long  time,  and  hence  the  appellation  given  to 
the  gods  who  were  evolved  from  his  breath.  It  is  more  difficult  to 
explain  the  names  Heaven's  Pillab  and  Country's  Pillab.  Heaven  and 
Country  are  more  often  used  as  correlatives  in  the  earliest  Japanese 
literature  than  Heaven  and  Earth.  The  ancient  Japanese  most  have 
imagined  the  sky  to  be  extremely  light  and  buoyant  by  nature  if  they 
looked  upon  the  wind  as  the  sole  agent  which  prevented  it  from  falling 
to  the  ground,  yet  this  is  the  explanation  given  by  Motowori,  and 
adopted  by  his  followers.  If  hashira  originally  meant  pillar,  then  the 
epithet  *  country's  pillar '  is  not  easy  to  understand.  The  wind  might  be 
supposed  to  support  the  sky,  but  not  the  earth.  The  only  way  out  of 
the  difficulty  is  to  coi^'ecture  that  the  first  idea  was  to  call  the  wind 
ten  chi  no  hashira ,  as  being  a  pillar  planted  on  the  earth  and  bearing 
the  heavens  on  its  summit,  and  that  this  phrase  when  translated  into 
norito  language  became  ame  no  mi-hashira  and  kuni  no  ini-hasJUra,  thus 
bringing  the  names  into  harmony  with  the  more  ancient  recognition  of 
the  winds  as  a  pair  of  gods.  It  seems  clear  from  the  Ritual  itself  that 
these  names  were  given  to  the  wind-gods  by  the  Mikado  who  founded 
the  temple  of  Tatsuta,  and  who,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  was  Tenmu 
Te&wau  (678-686),  so  that  there  would  be  nothing  surprising  in  the 
epithets  having  in  reality  originated  from  the  Chinese  expression  ten-chi, 
heaven  and  earth. 

It  is  true  that  that  the  word  Jiashi  in  the  sense  of '  bridge '  and 
Madder'  (the  ordinary  word  hashigo  for  staircase  or  ladder  is  com- 
pounded of  this  hashi  and  ho,  an  archaic  form  of  ki,  tree  or  wood),  and 
hashira  seem  to  be  closely  allied,  and  at  first  to  have  signified  gen- 
erally anything  which  fills  up  and  bridges  over  a  gap.  The  Japanese  do 
not  seem  to  have  held  the  theory  that  the  sky  is  shaped  Uke  an  inverted 
bowl  placed  over  a  flat  surface,  but  rather  that  it  was  a  flat  thing  gen- 
erally equidistant  from  the  earth.  Inhabitants  of  flat  countries  might 
naturally  adopt  the  former  view,  while  it  would  be  a  fact  daily  making 
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itself  patent  to  a  race  of  active  mountaineers  and  huntsmen  that  there 
im  no  real  limit  to  the  horizon,  whenever  they  climbed  a  hill  and  saw 
Hying  it  their  feet  localities  and  objects  which  were  invisible  to  them 
Iwfore  they  ascended.  Thus  they  might  have  conceived  of  the  wind  as 
4  Bomething  that  filled  up  the  gap  between  earth  and  heaven,  and  also 
«B  the  means  of  transit  from  one  to  the  other,  by  observing  the  flight  of 
birds  for  long  distances  borne  by  the  wind,  and  the  elevation  in  the  air 
«f  dust,  dead  leaves  and  other  ol^eets.  For  this  reason  it  appeared 
<qiiite  natural  to  believe  that  the  Sun-goddess,  when  sent  forth  from  the 
«uth  by  her  father  Izana^  to  assume  her  sovereignty  over  the  kingdom 
d  heaven,  should  travel  thither  by  the  Ame  no  mi  ha^ira,  the  ^tbiing 
that  bridged  over  the  cQstance  from  heaven,  m  other  words  the  wind. 
The  interpretation  which  makes  out  this  ame  no  mi  hashira  by  which 
«he  ascended,  to  have  been  a  soBd  piUar  oif  earthy  which  in  the  early 
days  of  the  world  united  it  to  tbe  sky,  but  afterwarcb  ^  flat  on  its  side 
and  became  a  sand-spit  in  the  province  «of  Idzumo,  is  a  modem  invention 
lor  the  purpose  of  the  explaining  the  cosmogony  of  the  teachers  of '  pure 
Shiitaa\ 

The  institution  of  the  worship  of  the  wind  gods  is  usually  attributed 
by  the  oommentators  to  Souzhin  Teiwau,  although  no  such  fact  is 
recorded  in  either  ti^e  Nihongi  or  KoMki.  They  found  this  view 
upon  the  phrase  Shtktshima  ni  ohoyashima-guni  shiroshim^ahishi  sume 
wd  ma  no  ndkoto  in  the  Ritual,  which  they  take  to  mean  ^the 
8ovnin  gkandohild's  augustness  who  ruied  the  great-eight-island-country 
at  SUkishima,^  and  tiiey  say  that  Shikishima  is  the  same  as  the  ancient 
department  or  hundred  of  Shiki  in  Tamato,  where  tiie  residence  of  that 
Hikado  is  said  to  have  been  situated.  There  was  another  Mikado,  namely 
Kiimei  Teftwau  (540-571),  whose  palace  was  called  Shikishima 
no  Ohomiya,  the  great  House  of  Shikishima,  and  it  would  be  more 
reasonable,  if  the  question  were  to  be  decided  by  the  mere  name^  to 
attribute  the  foundation  of  tiie  temple  to  this  sovereign.  In  the 
Manyefuskifu  we  And  Shikishima  used  as  the  makura*kotoha^  or  recognized 
epithet,  of  Yamato  no  kuniy  which  in  those  passages  means  the  whole 
of  Japan,  and  not  the  province  of  Yamato  by  itself.  If  we  give  to  thra 
expression  its  most  natural  and  obvious  meaning  of '  spread^out  islandS)^ 
then  its  emplojrment  as  an  epithet  for  the  whole  country  is  seen  to  be 
extremely  apt,  and  its  application  to  Oho-ya-shima-guni,  another  of  the 
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poetical  names  of  Japan,  -  would  be  perfectly  natural.  We  should  of 
coarse  expect  to  find  the  particle  no  after  Shikishima  in  snch  a  case,  but 
there  was  a  certain  indefiniteness  in  the  use  in  early,  Japanese  of  the 
particles  iw  and  m,  which  appear  to  have  been  more  or  less  inter- 
changeable. The  phrase  in  the  original  might  consequently  be  used  to 
denote  any  Mikado  who  ever  sat  on  the  throne  of  Japan.  Mabuchi  and 
Motowori  were  led  to  interpret  this  passage  as  referring  to  a  previous 
Mikado  by  the  verb  shiroshm€shi  being  put  in  the  past  tense,  shiroshi- 
meslmhiy  but  this  termination  shi  is  evidently  an  error.  Even  if  it 
were  necessary  here  to  denote  past  time,  shi  would  not  be  correct,  and 
under  any  circumstances  shiroshimesu  must  have  been  the  original  form 
used,  just  as  we  have  tsukuru  tnono  and  not  tsukurishi  mono  just 
afterwards.  They  took  the  first  part  of  the  Bitual  to  be  a  recital  of 
events  which  had  occurred  long  previously  to  its  composition,  but  it  was 
clearly  composed  for  the  first  celebration  of  the  worship  of  the  gods  of 
Talsuta,  and  used  without  alteration  ever  afterwards.  In  the  NUiongi 
(Shifuchiyuu,  bk.  29,  p.  8  verso)  we  have  the  positive  statement  that 
Teilmu  Teuwau  in  the  4th  year  of  his  reign  (676)  *sent  two  persons 
from  the  court  to  worship  the  Wind-gods  at  Tatsuno  in  Tatsuta,  and  two 
others  to  worship  Oho-imi  no  kami  (the  goddess  of  Food)  at  the  bend 
of  the  river  in  Hirose,'  the  meaning  of  which  is  probably  tiiat  the 
temples  of  the  Wind-gods  and  the  goddess  of  Food  were  then  founded  at 
those  places.  Some  Japanese  scholars  think  that  they  recognize  in  this 
Bitual  indications  of  its  having  been  composed  about  the  time  of  Tefimu 
Tefiwau,  and  certainly  neither  it  nor  the  Hirano  Ritual  appears  to  belong 
to  the  oldest  of  these  compositions.  The  few  archaic  words  which  it 
contains  are  to  be  found  in  poems  of  the  ManyefuMfn  fifty  or  sixty 
years  later. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  we  have  in  this  Ritual  a  legend  (for  it 
is  nothing  more)  of  the  way  in  which  the  winds  first  came  to  be 
worshipped.  During  a  succession  of  years  violent  storms,  snch  as  even 
now  frequently  visit  Japan  in  the  autumn  and  do  considerable  damage  to 
the  ripening  rice,  had  destroyed  the  crops,  and  after  the  diviners  had  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  discover  by  their  usual  method  who  were  the 
workers  of  the  calamity,  the  gods  revealed  themselves  to  the  sovereign  in 
a  dream,  and  directed  that  temples  should  be  raised  in  their  honour  and 
certain  offerings  made  to  them.    The  offerings  demanded  are  of  coarse 
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snch  as  would  be  aecq>table  to  human  beings,  it  being  beyond  the  power  of 
ins^ht  of  the  first  worshippers  of  the  unseen  to  suppose  that  the  beings 
whom  they  dreaded  and  desired  to  propitiate  could  wish  for  anything 
different  from  the  articles  usually  offered  at  the  graves  and  shrines  of 
departed  ancestors,  namely,  whatever  was  most  useful  to  mankind  itself 
in  that  primitive  age. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  ceremonies  and  forms  observed  in  the 
worship  of  the  Wind-gods  previous  to  the  10th  century,  when  the  rules 
contained  in  the  Yefigi  ShifU  wei'e  framed.  From  them  we  learn  that 
the  envoys  sent  by  the  Mikado  to  represent  him  at  the  celebration  of  the 
service  were  a  prince  and  a  minister  of  the  5th  rank  or  upwards,  and 
two  officials  of  the  Ministry  of  Beligion,  of  not  above  the  6th  rank, 
accompanied  each  by  a  diviner  and  two  Kandonw,  Either  the  governor  of 
the  province  or  his  Heutcnant  had  charge  of  the  arrangements.  Each 
department  (kohori)  in  the  province  of  Yamato  had  to  take  its  turn  in 
famishing  a  couple  of  loads  of  food- offerings.  The  cost,  as  well  as  that  of 
rice,  mke  and  rice  in  ear,  was  defrayed  out  of  the  taxes  of  the  province, 
bat  all  the  other  articles  were  supplied  by  different  departments  of  the 
Mikado's  household.  The  list  of  articles  in  the  Shizhisai  shiki  (t9B^^^) 
corresponds  very  nearly  with  the  offerings  named  in  the  Ritual.  The 
'bright  cloth,  glittering  cloth,*  etc.,  are  represented  as  in  the  preceding 
Bitual,  with  the  addition  of  China- grass.  In  addition  to  the  spear  and 
mantlet,  for  which  the  iron  and  deer-skins  were  needed,  it  appears  that 
bows  and  arrows  were  offered  up,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  slender 
bamboo  stalks,  feathers  for  winging  them  and  horn  for  arrow-tips  was 
therefore  suppHed.  Each  deity  received  a  horse  and  saddle ;  new  saddles 
were  not  presented  every  year,  but  the  old  ones  were  made  to  last  as 
long  as  possible  on  successive  occasions.  The  varnishes  mentioned  in 
the  directions  were  intended  for  the  *  golden  thread-box,  golden  tatari  and 
golden  skein-holder,*  which  so  far  from  being  made  of  the  precious  metal 
were  merely  painted  wood.  Lastly,  the  food-offerings  of  the  produce 
of  mountain,  plain  and  sea  are  the  same  as  on  all  other  occasions. 


RITUAL. 

[translation.] 
He  says  :     '*  I  declare  in  the  presence  of  the  sovran  gods  whose 
liaises  are' fulfilled  at  Tatsuta. 
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*<  Because  tbey  had  not  allowed,  firstly  the  five  sorts  of  grain ^ 
which  the  sovran  grandchild's  angastness,  who  roles  the  spread-ont 
islands',  the  country  of  many  islands',  takes  with  mddy  conntenanee 
as  his  long  and  lasting  food,  and  the  things  prodneed  by  the  great^ 
PBOPLX,  down  to  the  least  leaf  of  the  harbs,  to  r^>en,  and  has  spoflt 
them  not  for  one  year,  or  for  two  years,  but  for  oontinnons  years,  he 
deigned  to  command :  As  to  the  heart  of  the  god  which  shall  come  forth 
in  the  divinings^  of  the  men  who  are  learned  in  things^  declare  what  god 
it  is." 

^Whereupon  the  men  learned  in  things  divined  with  their  divinings^ 
bat  they  declared  that  no  heart  of  a  god  appears. 

^^When  he  had  heard  this,  the  sovran  qrandckild^s  angastness 
deigned  to  coi^are  them,  saying :  *  I  thooght  to  fulfil  their  praises  as 
heavenly  temples  ^  without  forgetting  and  without  omitting,  but  lei  ^e 
gods,  whatever  gods  they  be,  that  have  prevented  the  things  produced 
by  the  great  pbok^  of  the  region  under  heaven  firom  ripening  and  have 
spoilt  them,  make  known  their  Heart.' 

^*  Hereupon  they  made  the  sovran  grandchild's  augustness  to  know 
in  a  great  dream,  and  made  him  to  know  their  names,  saying :  *  Our 
Names,  who  have  prevented  the  things  made  by  the  great  people  of  the 
region  under  heaven  from  ripening,  and  have  spoUt  them,  by  visiting 
them  with  bad  winds  and  rough  waters,  are  Heaven's  Pillar's* 
augustness  and  Country's  Pillar's  augustness.'  And  they  made  him 
to  know,  saying:  'If  for  Offerings  which  shall  be  set-up  in  our 
presence  there  be  furnished  various  sorts  of  offerings,  as  to  Clothes, 
bright  cloth,  glittering  cloth,  soft  cloth  and  coarse  cloth  and  the  five 
kinds  of  things,  a  mantlet,  a  spear,  a  horse  furnished  with  a  saddle, 
if  our  HotrsB®  be  fixed  at  Wonu  in  Tachinu  at  Tatsuta,  in  a  place  where 
the  morning  sun  is  opposite  and  the  evening  sun  is  hidden,  and  praises 
be  fulfilled  in  our  presence,  we  will  bless  and  ripen  the  things  produced 
by  the  great  people  of  the  region  under  heaven,  firstly  the  five  sorts  of 
grain,  down  to  the  least  leaf  of  the  herbs.' 

**  Therefore  hear,  all  ye  Eannushi  and  Hafnri,  my  declaring  in  the 
presence  of  the  sovran  gods  that,  having  fixed  the  House  pillars  in  the 
place  which  the  sovran  gods  had  taught  by  words  and  made  known,  in 
order  to  fulfil  praises  in  the  presence  of  the  sovran  gods,  the  sovran  grand- 
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OHiLD*s  angastness  has  caused  bis  great  oFFERiNas  to  be  lifted  and 
brought,  and  has  folfiUed  their  praises,  sending  the  princes  and 
conncillors  as  his  messengers.** 

He  says:  **As  to  the  great  offerings  set-up  for  the  youth- god ^ 
I  set-up  various  sorts  of  offbrinqs,  for  Clothes,  bright  doth,  glittering 
cloth,  soft  cloth  and  coarse  cloth,  and  the  five  kinds  of  things,  a  mantlet, 
a  spear,  a  horse  furnished  with  a  saddle,  for  the  maiden-god^  I  set-up 
various  sorts  of  offerings,  providing  Clothes,  a  golden  thread-box  ^^  a 
golden  tatari^,  a  golden  skein -holder",  bright  cloth,  glittering  cloth,  soft 
cloth  and  coarse  cloth,  and  five  kinds  of  things,  a  horse  furnished  with 
a  SADDLE ;  as  to  Liquor ^^,  I  raise  high  the  beer-jars,  fill  and  range-in-a-row 
the  bellies  of  the  beer-jars ;  soft  grain  and  coarse  grain ;  as  to  things 
which  dwell  in  the  hills — things  soft  of  hair  and  things  coarse  of  hair ; 
as  to  things  which  grow  in  the  great- field-plain — sweet  herbs  and  bitter 
herbs ;  as  to  things  which  dwell  in  the  blue-sea-plain — things  broad  of 
fin  and  things  narrow  of  fin,  down  to  the  weeds  of  the  offing  and  weeds 
of  the  shore.  And  if  the  sovran  gods  will  take  these  great  offerings 
which  I  set-up,  piling  them  up  like  a  range  of  hills,  peacefully  in  their 
HEARTS,  as  peaceful  offerings  and  satis&ctory  offerings,  and  the 
sovran  gods,  deigning  not  to  visit  the  things  produced  by  the  great 
PEOPLE  of  the  region  under  heaven  with  bad  winds  and  rough  waters, 
will  ripen  and  bless  them,  I  wiU  at  the  autumn  service  set-up  the  first 
fruits,  raising-high  the  beer- jars,  filling  and  ranging- in- rows  the  bellies 
of  the  beer-jars,  and  drawing  them  hither  in  juice  and  in  ear,  in  many 
hundred  rice-plants  and  a  thousand  rice-plants.  And  for  this  purpose 
the  princes  and  councillors  and  all  the  functionaries,  the  servants 
of  the  six  FARMS  of  the  country  of  Yamato,  even  unto  the  males 
and  females  of  them,  have  all  come  and  assembled  in  the  fourth  month  of 
this  year,  and  plunging  down  the  root  of  the  neck  cormorant- wise  in  the 
presence  of  the  sovran  gods,  fulfil  their  praises  as  the  sun  of  to-day 
rises  in  glory.'* 

'*Hear,  all  of  ye  the  mandate:  Eafiinushi  and  Hafuri,  deign  to 
receive  the  great  offerings  of  the  sovran  grandchild's  augustness,  and 
set  them  up  without  omission.** 

NOTES. 
^The  five  sorts  of  grain  of  the  Japanese  are  rice,  millet  (panicum  Italicmn), 
bailey  and  two  sorts  of  beans,  <»dzuki  or  Pbaseolns  radiatos,  and  daidzu  or  Glycine 
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hispida.  This  differs  from  the  Chinese  enmneration,  in  vhioh  hemp  is  given 
instead  of  one  of  the  sorts  of  hean.  In  the  Kozhiki  the  five  kinds  of  grain  are 
said  to  have  spmng  from  the  dead  body  of  the  Goddess  of  Food,  Ohogetsu-hime ; 
rice  from  the  eyes,  millet  from  the  ears,  adzuki  from  the  nose,  barley  from  the 
private  parts  and  daidzu  from  the  fimdament.  Hirata  in  the  Koshi  Seihun  gives  a 
slightly  different  form  of  the  myth.  The  expression  *five  sorts  of  grain'  is 
evidently  an  imitation  of  Chinese  phraseology,  and  its  ooenrretioe  here  is  an  indiea- 
tion  of  the  comparatively  late  date  of  this  norito, 

*  *  Spread-out  islands/  Shiki'Shima,  This  is  generally  explained  to  mean  the 
palace  of  Sunzhiu  Teiiwan,  which  tradition  says  was  in  the  department  of  Shiki  in 
the  province  of  Yamato,  now  divided  into  Shiki  no  kami  and  Shiki  no  shimo. 
Beasons  for  thinking  this  view  erroneous,  and  for  regarding  Shikishima  as  a 
general  epithet  of  Japan,  and  hence  capable  of  being  used  with  re5q)ect  to  any 
Mikado,  have  been  given  in  the  introduction  to  this  ritual. 

'  Oho  ya  shima  guniy  the  Country  of  Many  Islands.  Ya  originally  signified 
*  many ',  but  was  afterwards  adopted  as  the  numeral '  eight,*  and  hence  in  the  myth 
of  the  birth  of  the  Japanese  archipelago  eight  islands  are  always  mentioned, 
though  not  the  same  set  of  eight  in  each  form  of  the  myth.  In  the  Kozhiki  the 
gods  Izanagi  and  Izanami  beget  in  succession,  Ist,  Ahaji,  or  the  island  on  the 
road  to  Aha ;  2nd,  lyo,  an  island  with  one  body  and  four  faces,  i,e,  the  island  of 
Shikoku,  divided  into  the  four  provinces  of  Alia,  Tosa,  lyo  and  Sanuki ;  3rd,  the 
triplet  of  Oki,  a  group  which  lies  north  of  the  province  of  Idznmo ;  4th,  Tsukushi, 
an  island  with  one  body  and  four  faces,  ue,  the  island  of  Kiushiu,  or  Kinkoku, 
originally  divided  into  four  regions,  namely,  Tsukushi,  which  now  forms  the 
modem  Chikuzefi  and  Chikugo,  Toyo,  the  modem  Buzen  and  Bungo,  Hi,  con- 
sisting of  the  modem  provinces  of  Hizen,  Higo  and  a  part  of  Hiuga,  and  Enmaso, 
the  modem  Satsuma,  Ohosumi  and  southern  half  of  Hiuga ;  5th,  Iki ;  6th,  Tsushima 
(which  probably  means  *  port  island ',  as  containing  the  port  of  call  for  boats  going 
from  Japan  to  Korea) ;  7th,  Sado,  formerly  famous  for  its  mines,  and  8th,  last  of  all, 
Oho-yamato-Akitsushima,  i,e.  the  main  island  of  Japan.  It  is  worth  while  noting 
how  many  of  these  names  have  in  the  course  of  time  come  to  be  extended  in 
appUcation.  Tsukushi  and  lyo  were  parts  only  of  the  islands  which  were  after- 
wards called  by  their  names;  Eumaso  was  the  modem  department  of  So  in 
Ohosumi,  and  Tamato,  applied  later  to  the  whole  of  Japan,  originally  meant  only 
the  province  which  still  bears  that  name.  Tamato-kotoba  is  the  old  Japanese 
language  (or  rather  the  words  of  which  it  is  composed),  and  not,  as  some  persons 
still  seem  to  imagine,  the  language  spoken  in  that  province.  Six  forms  of  the 
myth  are  given  in  the  Nihohgi  with  slight  variations,  such  as  the  birth  of  Eoshi 
(now  divided  into  the  five  provinces  of  Wechizefi,  Kaga,  Noto,  Wetsnchiu  and 
Wechigo)  separately  from  the  main  island,  the  inclusion  of  Ohoshima,  which  is 
one  of  the  departments  of  Snhau  forming  an  island  by  itself,  and  Eibi  no  Eozhima, 
a  part  of  Bizen,  also  formerly  an  island.  (See  fl|^9^;  Kozhiki  Den,  vol.  5,  p. 
1,  €t  infra;  E|2^|eftlKi  vol.  1,  p.  6  verso,  et  infra.) 
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^*Qreat'  (oho)  ia  a  mere  honorific,  like  mi  (rendered  by  *  august  *)»  applied 
to  the  people  beoatue  they  belong  to  the  Mikado.  A  little  farther  on  the 
same  epithet  is  applied  to  the  dream  in  which  the  wind  gods  make  themselves 
known  to  the  Mikado. 

'The  word  ura,  which  in  one  of  its  secondary  uses  signifies  dirination,  means 
primarily  that  which  is  behind,  and  hence  is  invisible,  e.g.  the  mental  feelings  of  a 
person,  in  which  sense  it  is  equivalent  to  kokorot  which  may  be  employed  to  denote 
the  mental  part  of  man  and  most  of  its  modes  of  operation,  such  as  will,  sentiment, 
intention,  meaning.  The  art  of  finding  ont  that  which  is  hidden  was  called  ura- 
wua  or  wra-gotOt  and  then  for  shortness'  sake  simply  ura.  Thus  from  this  use  of 
ura  to  mean  *  heart,'  it  was  transferred  to  the  means  of  discovering  the  intentions  of 
another,  especially  the  intentions  of  a  god,  i.e.  divination,  and  the  verb  ura-nafu, 
to  divine,  was  formed  from  it  by  adding  nafii^  to  spin.  (See  note  20  to  the  Praying 
for  Harvest.)  Various  modes  of  divination  were  in  use  among  the  ancient  Japanese, 
of  various  degrees  of  solemnity.  One  of  these  has  already  been  described  in  tlie 
introductory  remarks  to  the  service  of  the  gods  of  Easuga.  Another,  to  which 
allusion  is  made  in  the  Maiiyefushifu^  consisted  in  stepping  out  into  the  road,  and 
listening  to  the  fragmentary  talk  of  passers-by,  from  which  omens  might  be  inter- 
preted. This  was  called  Tmji-ura,  or  divinings  in  the  roads ;  the  word  has  lost  its 
primitive  meaning  in  the  present  day,  and  is  now  applied  to  the  *  mottoes'  placed 
inside  sweetmeats,  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  Europe  also.  As  this  sort  of  divina- 
tion was  usually  practised  at  night  it  was  also  called  yvfuke  tohi^  *  questioning  the 
evening  passers-by,'  and  yufu  ura  *  evening  divination,'  under  which  names  it  is 
frequently  alluded  to  in  the  MaHyefushifu.  In  its  earliest  form  the  ceremony 
consisted  in  planting  a  stick  upright  in  the  ground  to  represent  the  god  of  roads, 
who  according  to  the  ancient  myth  was  the  transformation  of  the  staff  of  Izanagi, 
which  he  threw  from  him  when  returning  from  the  lower  regions,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  demons  from  pursuing  him  any  further.  Offerings  were  then  made  to  this 
god,  and  he  was  besought  to  give  an  answer  to  the  question  propounded.  A 
passage  alludes  to  the  custom  of  carrying  a  stick  when  going  out  to  perform  the 
yu/uke  tohi. 


I  go  and  question  tlie  evening  oracle, 
(unconscious)  whether  I  carry  a  stick 
or  not. 


T$mce  tiuki  mo 
Tiukazu  mo  yukite 

Yufuke  tohi 

(vol.  3,  pt.  2.  f.  28,  line  3),  and  the  presentation  of  offerings  is  indicated  in  the 
following  stanza  from  the  same  (vol.  11,  pt.  2,  f.  6, 1.  9). 

AMnaku  ni  As  I  have  not  met  her,  my  sleeves 


Yufuke  too  tofu  to 
Nusa  ni  oku  ni, 

Wa  ga  koromode  ha 
Mala  zo  tmgubeki. 

The  meaning  of  tsugu  is  not  quite  certaUi.    One  commentator  thinks  that  the 
lover  has  ripped  up  his  clothes  and  reduced  them  again  to  the  state  of  mere  cloth 


which  I  deposited  as  offerings  in  order 
to  question  the  evening  oracle  will 
have  to  be  used  again. 
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to  offer  to  the  god,  and  that  ttuguheki  means  that  he  will  aew  the  pieees  together 
again  after  obtaining  an  answer.  But  the  other  view,  with  which  the  tranalAiion 
above  given  accords,  namely,  that  as  he  is  unable  to  meet  his  love,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  continue  the  offering  until  he  gets  a  favourable  answer,  is  more 
plausible.    Sometimes  the  answer  was  deceptive. 


Yufuke  ni  mo 
Ura  ni  mo  noreru 

Koyohi  dani 
Kimatanu  kimi  wo 
Itau  to  ka  matamu. 


When  may  I  expect  yoo, 
who  do  not  come, 
even  on  the  night  which 
was  told  by  the  evening 
oracle  and  by  the  divination  too. 


The  woman  in  this  case  has  tried  both  ways  of  finding  out  when  her  lover  will 
come,  the  '  evening  oracle '  and  divination  by  scorching  either  a  deer's  shoolder- 
blade,  or  a  tortoise-shell,  and  both  have  promised  that  she  shall  see  him  on  a 
certain  evening,  but  he  disappoints  her  after  all.  The  following  extracts  also 
illustrate  this  practice,  which  seems  to  have  been  very  common  in  ancient  times, 
ten  or  eleven  centuries  ago.    The  poet  Yakamochi  in  reply  to  a  lady  writes : 


Tsukuyo  ni  lia 
Kado  ni  idetachi 

Yufuke  tohi 
A  ura  wo  zo  seshi 
Yukamaku  wo  liori. 


On  a  moonlight  night 
I  stood  at  the  house-door, 
questioned  the  evening  oracle 
and  performed  foot-divining 
because  I  longed  to  go  to  you. 


(M.  Y.  S.  4,  pt.  2,  f.  21  verso,  1.  1.)  A  ura  is  the  same  as  ashi  ura^  which  Ban 
Nobutomo  thinks  may  have  consisted  in  walking  up  to  a  string  stretched  across  the 
road,  and  drawing  omens  from  the  position  of  the  feet  when  the  string  stops 
further  progress,  but  this  is  simply  a  conjecture. 


Kotodama  no 

Yaso  no  ckimata  rU 
Yufuke  tofu  ; 

Ura-masa  ni  nore 

Imo  ni  ahamu  yoshi. 
(Bk.  11,  pt.  1,  f.  84, 1.  6) 

Ima  sara  ni 

Kimi  ka  wa  wo  yobu^ 

Tarachine  no 

Haha  no  mikoto  ka 

Memo  tarazu 

Yaso  no  ehimata  ni 

Yufuke  ni  mo^ 

Ura  ni  mo  zo  tofu 

Shinubeki  wa  ga  yuwe, 
(M.  Y.  8,  16,  f.  19,  1.  8.)  This  is  part  of  a  lament  by  a  huly  whose 
husband  is  far  away.  She  pictures  herself  dying  broken-hearted,  and  wonders 
whether   he   is  near   her   pillow  to   call   her   back,    as  the  Japanese  custom 


I  question  the  evening  oracle 
in  the  many  road-forkings 
of  the  language-spirit ; 
tell  me  truly 
how  I  shall  meet  my  love. 

Does  he  now  call  me 

after  all,  or  does 

my  august  mother 

who  suckled  me, 

ask  the  evening  oracle  for  me 

in  the  many  road-forkings, 

or  ask  by  divination, 

for  me  who  must  die. 
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11,  in  her  last  momonts,  and  whether  her  mother,  aniioas  about  her  welfare,  is 
aft  this  moment  eonsnlting  the  oraole  or  inquiring  of  the  diviner.  In  bk.  17,  pt. 
S,  (.  8,  1.  6  we  have  the  following  extract  from  a  naga-uta  written  in  kana. 


Skita  gohi  ni 

Omohi  urabure 
K<idotd  tacM 
Yufuke  tohittuttu, 
(See  also  yol.  14,  pt.  2,  f.  5  yerso,  1. 12). 


Feeling  melancholy  with 
hidden  longing, 
I  stand  at  the  honse-door, 
questioning  the  evening  oracle. 
Generally,  however,  this  sort  of  divina- 


tion was  performed  hy  going  away  from  the  house,  as  in  the  following  naga-uta. 


Ki  no  kuni  no 
Hama  m  yoru  tofu 
Ahabidama 
Hirohamu  to  iftite, 
Imo  no  yama 
Se  no  yama  koyete^ 
Yukishi  kimi  Ita 
lUu  ki  nuuamu  to 
Tamahoko  no 
Michi  rU  idetaehi 
Yufu  ura  wo 
Wa  ga  tohUhikaha, 
Yufu  ura  no 
Ware  ni  noraku  ; 
Wagimoko  ya 
Na  ga  matsu  kimi  ha 
Oki  tsu  nami 
Ki  yoru  shira  tama 
He  tgu  nami  no 
Yosuru  shira  tama 
Motomu  to  zo, 
Kimi  ga  ki  masanu, 
Hirofu  to  zo, 
Kimi  ha  ki  masanu, 
Hisa  naraha, 
Ima  nanuka  bakari  ; 
Hayakarahaf 
Ima  futsuka  bakari 
Aramu  to  zo, 
Kimi  ha  kikoahisM, 
Na  kohl  80  wagimo. 


When  I  went  out 
and  stood  in  the  road, 
and  asked  the  evening  oracle 
when  he  would  come  back 
who  went  over  the  sweetheart's  mount 
and  the  lover's  mount, 
saying  that  he  would 
pick  up  the  ahabi  shells 
which  come  ashore 
in  the  •'  Region  of  woods," 
the  evening  oracle  said  to  me : 
"  Sweetheart ! 
*'  he  for  whom  you  wait 
'*  is  searching  for 
**  the  white  shells  which 
<•  come  near  on  the  waves 
**  of  the  ofBng,  the  white  shells 
**  which  the  shore  waves 
**  bring  near. 
**  He  does  not  come, 
«  he  picks  them  up. 
**  He  does  not  come. 


**  if  he  be  long, 

**  'twill  be  but  seven  days ; 

**  if  he  be  quick, 

<*  'twill  be  but  two  days. 

**  He  has  heard  you. 

*'  Do  not  yearn, 

*<  my  sweetheart." 

(M.  Y.  S.,  bk.  18,  pt.  2,  f.  16.) 
In  the  Ohokagami  Cvol.  5,  t,  6  from  the  end)  an  instance  of  yufuke  tohi  is 
'elated  as  follows :  "  Her  mother,  impelled  by  some  unknown  motive,  when  she 
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was  yet  quite  young,  went  out  into  the  Second  Broad-street  and  performed 
tke  yufuke  tohi  (questioning  the  evening  oracle),  when  a  woman  with  dreadfully 
white  hair  who  was  passing  by  stopped,  and  said :  'What  are  you  doing  7  If  it  is 
queBtionisg  the  evening  oracio  that  you  are  bent  on,  then  may  everything  yon 
can  think  of  fall  out  as  you  wish,  and  may  your  fortunes  be  broader  and  higher 
oven  than  this  Broad-street ;'  and  so  s^ing  she  departed  altogether.*' 

The  book  from  which  this  is  taken  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  11th 
century.  In  the  Shifu  gai  seu,  or  Collection  of  Bubbish  (i^J^^)  ^s  preserved  the 
following  stanza  used  by  women  in  addressing  the  god  who  gave  the  oracle: 


Funadosahe 
Yufuke  no  kami  ni 
Monfi  tohi^ba, 
Michi  yuku  hito  yo 
Ura  masa  ni  se  yo. 


When  we  ask  things 
of  Funadosahe, 
the  god  of  the  evening  oracle, 
deliver  the  oracle  truly, 
ye  who  go  along  the  way. 


The  women  used  to  go  out  in  threes  to  the  nearest  cross-road,  and  repeat 
this  stanza  thrice.  They  marked  out  a  certain  portion  of  the  road,  and  scattered 
rice  about  it  as  a  charm  against  demons.  Then  each  turning  towards  a  separate 
road  drew  her  finger  along  the  edge  of  a  box-wood  comb  which  she  carried,  and 
they  inferred  good  or  evil  fortune  from  the  words  uttered  by  the  first  person 
who  happened  to  pass  that  way.  The  use  of  the  box-wood  comb  was  a  sort  of 
pun,  tho  word  tmge  meaning  both  'box-wood'  and  'tell,'  and  drawing  the 
finger  along  the  teeth  was  a  request  to  the  god  to  speak  out.  Bail's  work  on 
divination,  the  j£  {*  ^,  mentions  several  other  ancient  methods,  such  as  katna  no 
wa  no  ura,  divining  by  the  boiler-bed,  kome  tira,  rice  divination,  ashi-ura  and 
uhi'Ura,  foot  and  stone  divination,  of  which  little  more  is  known  than  the  mere 
names. 

Shitodo  dori  was  a  method  of  divination  in  which  a  species  of  bird  played 
a  prominent  part,  but  whether  it  resembled  the  Chinese  method  of  divination  by 
observing  the  direction  in  which  certain  birds  fly  and  their  number,  is  not  known. 
Another  method,  koto-ura^  was  employed  at  the  temple  of  the  Sun-goddess  in  Ise, 
with  the  object  of  ascertaining  whether  the  priests  who  are  to  take  part  in  a 
religions  service  and  the  tables  and  vessels  used  in  presenting  the  offerings  are 
pure  or  not.  At  midnight  on  the  night  preceding  the  service  a  priest  (called  a 
mi  kamu  no  kono  uckiudOf  evidently  a  person  of  peculiar  sanctity)  sat  with  a  harp 
outside  a  certain  gateway  of  the  temple.  Turning  towards  the  shrine  he  prayed 
that  the  goddess  would  enable  him  to  discover  by  divination  whetlier  the  above 
persons  and  things  possessed  the  requisite  purity.  He  then  struck  the  harp 
thrice  with  a  piece  of  yew  wood  in  the  form  of  a  shiyaku  (Chin.  ^  hwuh),  a  loud 
"  Hush !"  being  uttered  each  time,  and  then  uttered  the  following  three  verses, 
by  which  all  the  gods  were  besought  to  descend  from  heaven  and  give  answer  to 

the  question  put. 

I. 
Ahariya  I    Ahl  ahl 

Aiobi  hatuto  mausanu,  \    we  do  not  merely  amuBe  ooxBelTes ; 
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Asakura  ni 

Ama  Uu  kami  kuni  tsu  kamiy 

Orimdshimase. 

Ahari  ya 

Asobi  hastito  matuanu 

Asahtvra  ni 

Naru  IkadzucM  mo 

Orimashimase 

Ahari  ya 

Asobi  ha  m  to  inausami 

Asakura  ni 

Vha  tffti  ohoye  shita  isu  ohoye 

MatciH  tamahe. 


n. 


m. 


on  to  your  splendid  seat 

gods  of  heaven  and  gods  of  the  country 

descend. 

Ah!  ah! 

we  do  not  merely  amnse  ourselves ; 

on  to  your  splendid  seat 

sounding  Thunderbolt  also 

descend. 

Ah!  ah! 

we  do  not  merely  amuse  ourselves  ; 

on  to  your  splendid  seat 

upper  great  elder  brother  and  lower 

great  elder  brother  (?) 
deign  to  come. 


The  names  of  all  the  priests  were  then  called  over  one  by  one,  and  the  question 
was  asked,  "  Is  he  clean  or  unclean.**  The  same  priest  as  before  repeated  the  words, 
and  striking  the  harp  again,  tried  to  whistle  by  drawing  in  his  breath.  If  the 
whistle  was  audible,  the  person  whose  name  had  been  called  was  considered  to  be 
free  from  impurity,  and  vice  yoxbA,  The  same  proceeding  was  observed  with 
respect  to  the  persons  who  had  prepared  the  offerings,  and  the  boxes,  pails,  ladles, 
tables,  pottery  and  food-offerings.  Afterwards  the  priest  struck  the  harp  again 
three  times,  with  a  solemn  **Hush!**  and  intoned  simQar  verses,  in  which  the 
gtyds  who  had  been  called  down  were  asked  to  return  to  their  abodes.  This 
ceremony  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Calendar  of  the  Sun -goddess*  Temple  drawn  up 
about  the  end  of  the  8th  century,  but  the  minute  details  are  taken  from  a 
Calendar  of  the  end  of  the  12th  centuiy ,  and  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  the  use  of 
the  Chinese  shiyaku  or  courtier's  tablet,  which  had  been  part  of  ceremonial  dress 
for  several  hundred  years.  Everything  else  in  the  proceedings,  and  certainly  the 
Terses,  seems  purely  Japanese. 

The  most  important  mode  of  divination  practised  by  the  primitive  Japanese 
was  that  of  scorching  the  shoulder-blade  of  a  deer  over  a  clear  fire,  and  finding 
omens  in  the  direction  of  the  cracks  produced  by  the  heat.  It  is  alluded  to  in  the 
foUowing  verses  from  the  Manycfuahifu, 


Muttuhi  no  ni 
Vralie  kata  yaki 
Masade  ni  mo 
Noranu  kimi  ga  na 
lira  ni  ide  ni  keri. 


On  Musashi  moor 
I  burnt  the  divining  shoulder-blade, 
And  distinctly  too 

Your  name  which  they  would  not  tell  me 
Has  appeared  in  the  divination. 


Urahe  is  explained  to  be  a  contraction  of  tira  ahase^  hase  being  naturally 
contracted  into  he  and  the  two  a  coalescing ;  but  it  is  simpler  to  regard  ahe-  as 
the  transitive  verb  corresponding  to  the  i.v,  ahi-  to  meet.    The  meaning  of  the 
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expression  is  that  the  seeker  after  divine  gnidanoe  as  to  the  ri^^t  conduct  to  be 
followed,  by  means  of  the  process  called  divination  ascertains  whether  bis  own 
mind  is  in  harmony  or  unison  with  that  of  the  god  or  gods  appealed  to.  The 
verse  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  composition  of  a  girl  whose  parents  are  about 
to  give  her  in  marriage,  but  refuse  to  disdose  beforehand  the  name  of  her 
husband,  and  she  has  recourse  therefore,  to  divination  by  scorching  the  shoulder- 
blade  of  a  deer.  Being  written  entirely  in  kana,  with  the  exception  of  the  words 
viu$€uhi  no  and  na,  there  is  no  dispute  about  the  reading  of  this  verse.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  bk.  14,  pt.  1,  folio  12  verso,  Biyakuge.edition. 


Ofu  shimoto 

Kono  moto-yavia  tw 

Ma  shiba  ni  vio 
Noranu  iino  ga  na 
Kata  ni  idemu  kamo 


My  love's  name 
which  I  tell  not  even  to  the  grass  (or, 

not  grudgingly  even) 
of  this  tree-mountain 
where  grow  numy  trees 
will  appear  in  the  shoulder-blade ! 
(lb.  folio  12  verso.) 
There  is  a  play  on  the  words  thiba  ni^  which  mean   *  to  the  grass  *  and 
'  frequently,*  or  they  may  perhaps  be  read  shiha  ni,  grudgingly.    The  allosion  to 
divination  by  means  of  the  shoulder-blade  of  a  deer  is  here  not  very  distinct,  but 
kata  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained  in  any  other  way. 

3 

When  I  had  toiling  come 


Watatmmi  no 
Kashikoki  michi  wo 
Yasukeku  mo 
Naku  nayami  kite^ 
Imada  ni  mo 
Mo  naku  yukamu  to, 
Yuki  no  ama  no 
Hotsute  no  uralie  wo 
Kata  yakite 
Yukamu  to  suru  ni, 
Ime  no  goto 
Michi  no  soraji  ni 
Wakare  iuru  kimi. 


without  enjoying  ease 
along  the  awful  road 
of  the  sea-possessor, 
and  yet  again  was 
about  to  go 

after  burning  the  shoulder-blade 
for  the  divining  for  a  fair  wind 
by  the  fishermen  of  Sd, 
in  order  to  go  untroubled, 
thou  didst  depart  from  me, 
in  the  sky  of  my  road 
like  a  dream, 
(lb.  vol.  16,  f.  34.) 
This  seems  to  be  a  lament  by  a  traveller  to  Korea,  who  on  arriving  at  the 
island  of  Iki  lost  his  companion  by  death  while  they  were  awaiting  for  a  bur 
wind.    Hotsute  is  explained  by  /to,  sail,  and  te,  as  used  in  haya-te,  a  gust ;  hence 
the  compound  may  mean  a  wind  that  suits  the  sails,  a  fair  wind.    Here  the 
reference  to  scorching  a  shoulder-blade  is  distinct,  but  the  animal  from  which  it 
was  taken  is  not  mentioned.    It  is  clear,  however,  from  the  following  passage 
from    the    KozUiki    that    the    shoulder-blade   of   a   deer   was    used:     "He 
summoned  Ame-no-k<^a-ne  no  mikoto  and  Futo-dama  no  mikoto,  and  caused 
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them  to  pnll  out  oompletdj  the  shoulder  of  a  stag  of  Ame-no-ka^  yama, 
and  taking  kahaka  [the  name  of  a  tree]  of  Ame-no-kagn  yama,  to  perform 
diTUmticm.'*  Nothing  is  here  said  about  seorehing  the  bone,  which  part  of  the 
prooess  is  known  from  tiie  yetses  previously  quoted  and  from  a  passage  in  a 
<?hine8e  aoooont  of  Japan  which  dates  from  the  latter  part  of  the  third  century, 
A.  D.  This  aecomt  is  to  be  fotmd  in  the  appendix  to  the  Wei  che  (^^.),  in  the 
^•9&*  ^^'^  ^^  ^^*  ^'  History  of  the  Three  States,  but  it  is  more  oonveniently 
referred  to  in  a  ooUeetion  of  passages  from  Chinese  works  bearing  on  Japan 
ealled  |||||^;i^^  {Wi  shiyou  Nihofi  deii)^  in  the  first  Tohime  of  which  book  it  is 
to  be  found,  on  the  reverse  side  of  folio  10.  The  Chinese  author,  in  describing 
the  custom  of  the  Japanese,  says :  **  They  have  the  custom,  when  entering  upon 
an  undertaking  or  starting  on  a  journey,  or  saying  or  doing  anything  of  import- 
ance, of  scorching  a  bone,  and  by  divining,  to  discern  good  and  evil.  They  first  an- 
nounce what  is  to  be  divined,  and  the  language  used  is  the  same  as  in  divination  by 
the  tortoise-shell.  They  discern  the  omens  by  observing  the  cracks  produced  by 
the  fire."  The  last  sentence  but  one  is  an  allusion  to  the  Chinese  practice  of 
muttering  over  the  tortoise-shell  the  question  which  it  is  required  to  answer.  It 
is  interesting  to  notice  that  a  similar  method  of  divination  was  in  vogue  among 
the  Kirghiz.  In  Pallas'  Beise  durch  Yerschiedene  Provinzen  des  Bussischen 
Beiohs,  vol.  1,  p.  898,  he  says :  **  There  is  a  sort  of  diviners  called  Jauuruntschi, 
who  from  the  shoulder-blade  of  a  sheep  predict  the  future,  and  can  answer  all 
sorts  of  questions.  It  is  said  that  the  shoulder  must  be  simply  scraped  with  a 
knife,  and  not  touched  with  the  teeth,  because  it  would  thus  become  unfit  for  the 
purposes  of  magic.  When  a  question  has  been  proposed  to  the  diviner,  or  he  has 
proposed  something  mentally  to  himself,  he  lays  the  shoulder-blade  on  the  fire, 
and  waits  until  the  flat  side  gets  all  kinds  of  cracks  and  splits,  and  by  means  of 
these  lines  he  divines.**  The  Chinese  history  of  the  Mongol  dynasty  called  Yiian 
(5£^  relates  that  Genghis  Khan  used  to  *  scorch  the  shoulder-blade  of  a  sheep 
and  compare  the  results  thus  obtained  with  those  of  the  astrological  diviners, 
whose  advice  he  always  sought  before  undertaking  an  expedition,*  so  that  the 
Kirghiz  method  was  also  formerly  practised  by  the  Mongols.  Another  Chinese  work 
(the  jl^^jf^l^i  which  appears  to  have  been  reprinted  in  Jb^&u  about  two 
centuries  ago)  says:  "The  western  barbarians  use  divination  by  the  sheep. 
*  *  They  scorch  the  shoulder-blade  of  a  sheep  on  a  fire  of  worm-wood,  and 
observe  the  cracks.'*  Those  western  barbarians  (^-fi^)  are  explained  in  Dr. 
Williams'  Dictionary  to  be  '  the  wild  tribes  in  Turfan  and  west  of  China  gen- 
eraUy.*  Lubbock  (Origin  of  Civilization,  p.  168)  mentions  that  the  Lapps  have  this 
method  of  divination  by  a  shoulder-blade,  and  quotes  Elemm  to  the  effect  that  it 
also  exists  among  the  Mongols  and  Tunguses  of  Siberia  and  the  Bedouins. 
In  the  Okiigi  seu  (J|>^^)i  written  about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  a 
tradition  is  quoted  to  the  effect  that  *  the  savages  of  Mutsu  practised  divination 
by  scorching  the  shoulder-bone  of  a  deer  (vol.  6,  §  8),  and  the  Shintau  priests 
of  Yahiko  in  Wechigo  (near  Kihigata)  had  a  similar  tradition  concerning  their  own 
temple.    The  Ichi-no-miya  Zhiynflkei  shi  of  Tachibana  no  Masayoshi  (dated  1696) 
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contains  the  following  account  of  a  similar  practice  then  obserred  at  the  temple 
called  Hatsnmu  no  Zhifi-zhiya,  the  chief  Sliintau  temple  of  Eandznke,  not  far 
from  the  town  of  Takasaki.  The  shoulder-blade  of  a  deer  presented  by  the 
villagers  of  Akibata  is  taken  out,  carefully  polished,  and  divided  into  slips  about 
five  inches  in  length.  These  are  placed  on  a  tray  and  touched  with  an  awl  heated 
in  purified  fire,  and  omens  are  discerned  from  the  extent  to  which  the  point 
penetrates  the  bone,  complete  penetration  being  accounted  a  fortunate  omen  and 
vice  vers&.  This  practice  seems  to  be  a  survival  from  the  ancient  method  of 
divining  by  the  cracks  in  the  scorched  bone.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  existence 
of  this'  sort  of  divination  amongst  so  many  different  races  of  central  and  eastern 
Asia.  The  substitution  in  Japan  of  the  toi-toise-shell  for  the  deer's  bone  seems 
to  have  taken  place  as  early  as  the  8th  century  at  least,  for  it  is  alluded  to  in  a 
poem  which  was  composed  about  730  (M.  Y.  S.  16,  f.  19),  and  in  the  Riyau  no  Gige 
there  is  a  note  explaining  that  divination  was  performed  by  *  scorching  a  tortoise 
(shell)  and  discerning  good  and  evil  omens  from  the  lines  across  and  up  and  down 
the  scorched  shell.'  It  is  said  that  the  tortoise-shell  has  been  used  for  this  purpose 
by  the  islanders  of  Hachi-jiyau  from  the  earliest  times,  and  it  is  evident  that  a 
maritime  people  would  find  the  toi-toise-shell  more  convenient  than  the  deer's 
shoulder-blade,  especially  as  the  neighbouring  sea  abounds  in  turtle,  and  the 
island  is  inhabited  by  no  species  of  wild  quadrupeds  except  rats. 

^What  gods  were  in  the  earliest  ages  regarded  as  'heavenly*  and  what  as 
•country'  gods  is  unknown,  but  the  Riyau  iw  Gige  makes  an  attempt  to  give  a 
definition  of  the  two  Chinese  terms  Tenzhih  (^jf^)  and  Jigi  (Jfcl^),  which  were  in 
old  Japanese  translated  by  ama  tsu  yashiro  and  kuni  tni  ya^^hiro  or  kami  (see  Wa 
miyau  Seu,  bk.  2,  f.  1).  Among  the  former  it  ranks  the  Sun-goddess  and  the  other 
goddess  worshipped  in  Ise,  the  god  of  Kamo  near  Kiyauto  in  Yamashiro,  those 
of  Sumiyoshi  or  Sumiuoye  between  Ohosaka  and  Sakahi,  and  the  god  worshipped 
by  the  hmi  no  miyaUuko  of  Idzumo ;  and  as  representatives  of  the  latter  it  names 
the  gods  of  Oho-Miwa  in  Yamato,  of  Oho-yamato  and  of  Eatsuragi  no  Eamo  in 
Yamato,  and  lastly  'Oho-namuchi  no  mikoto  in  IJzumo.  That  this  diTision  is 
wrong  seems  clear  from  the  fact  that  the  god  of  Kamo  in  Yamashiro  is  identical 
with  the  god  of  Kamo  in  Yamato;  Koto-shiro-nushi,  who  is  worshipped  at 
the  latter  place,  being  simply  the  'intelligent  spirit'  (nigi  mi  tama)  of 
Aji-suki-taka-hiko-ne,  to  whom  the  former  temple  is  dedicated.  It  is  of  course 
impossible  that  the  same  god  can  have  belonged  to  both  classes  at  once.  Of 
the  two  goddesses  of  Ise,  the  Sun-goddess  must  evidently  be  ranked  in  the  first 
class,  but  Ukemochi  no  kami,  the  personification  of  the  earth  as  '  the  supporter,* 
can  only  belong  to  the  second.  The  gods  of  Sumiyoshi  were  chiefly  sea-gods,  and 
therefore  more  earthly  than  heavenly  in  their  nature,  while  the  god  worshipped  by 
the  hereditary  chieftains  of  Idzumo  was  Susanowo,  who  was  evidently  a  human 
being,  though  not  a  native  of  Japan.  Among  the  deities  classed  by  the  Gige  as 
*  earthly,*  those  of  Oho-miwa,  namely  Oho-mono-nushi  the  *  intelligent  spirit '  of 
Oho-namuchi,  and  of  Katsuragi  no  kamo  arc  deified  human  beings,  while  the  deity 
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of  Oho-yamato,  called  Oho-knni-inltaiiia,  is  probably  the  earth  looked  upon  as  the 
abundant  giver  of.  food.  It  is  impossible  to  discoyer  what  principle  of  classification 
was  here  acted  upon  by  the  compilers  of  the  Gige^  and  it  is  most  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  original  meaning  of  the  terms  Ama  tsu  yashiro  and  Kuni  ttu  ya$hiro  was 
no  longer  remembered  in  their  time.  In  &ct,  they  were  simply  trying,  by  the  aid 
of  snch  lights  as  they  possessed,  to  explain  the  two  Chinese  terms  tehzhiii  and  jigi, 
which  they  seem  to  have  misunderstood.  According  to  the  orthodox  Chinese  view, 
these  two  ezi^ressiona  simply  signify  the  two  spirits  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  if 
Ama  Uu  yashiro  and  Kuni  tsu  yashiro,  which  the  Wamiyau  Seu  gives  as  their 
equivalents  in  Japanese,  really  correspond  to  them,  then  the  Japanese  terms  can 
only  mean  the  Sun  as  the  Celestiid  deity  and  the  Earth  as  Terrestrial  deity.  A 
second  interpretation  is  that  ama  Uu  yashiro  denotes  all  gods  of  supernatural 
origin,  while  kuni  tsu  yashiro  should  only  be  applied  to  deified  human  beings.  A 
third  view  is  that  which  looks  on  the  latter  class  as  the  gods  of  the  race  which 
Zhinmu  Tefiwau  found  in  possession  of  the  land,  and  Ama  tsu  kami  (or  yashiro) 
as  those  whose  worship  was  brought  from  beyond  the  sea  by  his  ancestor,  the 
ancient  idea  concerning  foreigners  having  been  that  they  descended  from  heaven. 
But  on  the  whole,  the  safer  conclusion  is  that  the  two  expressions  at  first  meant 
only  Amaterasu-oho-mi-kami  and  Uke-mochi  no  kami,  the  Sim  and  the  Earth, 
and  that  when  their  original  signification  was  afterwards  forgotten,  various  errone- 
ous interpretations  were  put  upon  them. 

7  See  Introductory  remarks. 

^Mi  ya,  House,  has  now  various  meanings,  palace,  temple,  prince  of  the 
imperial  family  by  special  patent.  Anciently  it  was  also  applied  to  a  tomb,  which 
suggests  how  a  chieftain  who  had  once  iohabitod  a  palace,  passed  at  death  into  a 
tomb  which  was  at  the  same  time  a  temple.  In  the  Mahyefu^  toko  mi  ya, 
eternal  house,  is  several  times  applied  to  tomb. 

^The  youth-god,  that  is  Shinatsu-hiko  no  nukoto,  the  *  long-breathed  youth', 
which  is  the  other  name  of  the  god  of  wind. 

10  The  maiden-god,  that  is  Shinatobe  no  mikoto,  *  the  long-breathed  maiden '. 
These  are  the  pair  of  wind-gods  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  Bitual  as 
Heaven's  Pillab  and  Country's  Pillab  ;  see  also  introductory  remarks. 

"^Wo-ke  J^^j  a  thread-box.  Wo  is  *  thread',  but  as  hemp-fibre  in  ancient 
times  was  the  chief  material  used  for  that  purpose  (as  it  continues  in  modem 
times  to  be  considerably  employed)  the  character  j^,  which  properly  means 
*  hemp  ',  was  used  to  denote  thread  in  general.  Wo  in  tama-no-wot  bead-string, 
and  perhaps  tro,  tail,  are  identical  with  it.  Ke  is  usually  a  wooden  vessel  made  by 
forming  a  thin  board  or  a  stout  shaving  into  a  circle  and  applying  a  flat  bottom,  to 
which  the  nearest  European  approach  in  form  is  a  shallow  band-box ;  ke  is  found  in 
woke,  pail  (which  is  probably  the  same  word),  and  in  kushi-gct  casket  (literally, 
comb-box).  Wogoke  is  the  modem  term  in  use  for  the  ancient  woke^  and  the 
article  known  by  this  name  is  applied  to  the  same  purpose,  namely,  that  of  holding 
hempen  thread  used  for  coarse  needlework. 
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^  Tatarit  supposed  to  have  been  fozmed  of  a  flat  stand  3*6  Japanese  inches 
square,  with  an  upright  piece  of  wood  in  the  centre,  1  ft.  1*6  inches  high,  Japanese 
measure. 

^Kcuehi,  Kase  is  *  skein',  and  hi  is  commonly  traashited  *  shuttle*,  hut  it 
probably  had  originally  the  wider  meaning  of  something  to  wind  a  skein  on.  In 
the  Daizhin  gun  shiki  {^^^i^  amongst  the  treasures  of  the  goddess  two 
koiehi  are  mentioned,  one  of  gold,  the  other  of  copper,  *9*6  inches  long,  the 
length  of  the  handles  5*8  inches  *.  In  the  Matiyefu,  yoL  6,  p.  56  yerso.  line  3,  we 
have 


Wotome  ra  ga^ 
Umi  wo  kaku  tofu 
Kate  no  yama. 


The  mountain  of  the  skein 
[holder]  on  which  th^ 
maidens  hang  the  twisted  thread. 


There  is  a  play  here  on  the  first  half  of  ka$ehi  and  the  name  of  a  mountain. 
The  kaseki  kept  at  the  sun-goddess'  temple  in  Ise  is  simply  a  sort  of  reel  in  the 
shape  of  a  letter  H*  the  upright  strokes  being  curved  to  hold  the  thread  whidi  was 
wound  round  it,  and  the  horizontal  stroke  representing  the  te  or  handle. 

uprom  this  point  the  offerings  are  common  to  both  deities. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the  Shohei-kuwan,  Tokiyo,  on 
the  30th  June,  Dr.  Sylc,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  elections  of  the  Bev.  G.  M.  Meacham,  TdkiyO,  as  a  resident  member' 
and  M.  PhiUippe  Burty,  Paris,  us  a  non-resident  member,  were  announced. 

The  Annual  Beport  of  the  Council  was  read  and  passed. 

The  Treasurer  shewed  that  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Society  had 
increased  by  about  one  hundred  dollars  during  the  past  session,  the  increase  in 
expenditure  being  partly  due  to  the  presentation  of  accounts  which  should  have 
been  included  in  the  balance  sheet  of  the  previous  year.  The  balance  to  the 
Society's  credit  was  found  to  be  slightly  over  seven  hundred  dollars,  witliin  a  few 
oentB  of  what  it  was  at  the  last  annual  meeting  in  June,  1878.  Of  this  sum  a 
certain  portion  will  be  raiuired  to  pay  for  the  printing  of  the  2nd,  3rd  and  4th 
parts  of  the  Transactions  for  the  past  session. 

The  Librarian  reported  that  the  following  books,  the  property  of  the  Society, 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Library,  and  he  requested  that  members  who  have  them 
in  their  possession  would  be  so  good  as  to  inform  him. 

"  History  of  Japan;"  F.  0.  Adams ;  2  vols. 
"  Outline  History  of  Japanese  Education." 
*•  Enumeratio  Plantarum  in  Japonifi  sponte  Crescentium  ;"  Franchet 

et  Savatier ;  2  parts. 
*•  From  Moscow  Overland  to  China;"  Ides. 
•'  Beminiscences  of  Captivity  in  China ;"  Loch. 
•'  Oriental  and  Linguistic  Studies ;"  Whitney. 
A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  outgoing  Council,  moved  by  the  Bev.  W.  B.  Wright 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Tarring,  was  carried  unanimously,  and  acknowledged 
by  the  President. 

The  Bev.  J.  Soper  and  Dr.  Leland  having  been  appointed  to  scrutinize  the 
voting  papers  for  the  Council  for  next  session,  the  following  result  was  ascertained: 

President,  Bev.  Dr.  Syle. 

Vice-Presidents,  Dr.  Edward  Divers,  Mr.  J.  J.  Keswick. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Mr.  E.  Satow. 

Becording  Secretaries,  Mr.  J.  A.  Ewing,  Mr.  G.  J.  L.  Hodges. 
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Treasurer,  Mr.  T.  W.  Hellyer. 

Librarian,  Key.  C.  T.  Blanchet. 

Councillors :  T6kiy6— Rev.  J.  L.  Amerman,  Mr.  W.  Anderson,  Mr.  R.  W- 
Atkinson,  Mr.  B.  H.  Cbamberlain,Mr.  W.  S.  Chaplin ;  Yokohama — Mr.  J.  Bisset, 
Mr.  C.  H.  Dallas,  Mr.  A.  J.  C.  Geerts,  Dr.  J.  C.  Hepburn,  Mr.  Thomas  Walsh. 
Mr.  Satow  then  read  extracts  from  a  paper  entitled  **  Ancient  Japanese 

Rituals.— Part  U.^ 


REPORT    OF  THE   COUNCIL  T.ATD  BEFORE  THE  MEMBERS  OF   THE 
SOCIETY  AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING,   80th  JUNE,  1879. 


The  Council  have  much  pleasure  in  congratulating  the  Society  on  the  amount 
of  work  accomplished  by  it  during  the  past  session.  The  number  of  General 
Meetings  held  has  been  fourteen,  at  which  twenty  papers  were  read.  A  list  of 
these  papers  is  given  in  Appendix  A  to  this  Report. 

They  have  also  to  record  with  satisfaction  that  a  proposal  has  recently  reached 
them  from  a  committee  of  gentlemen  at  Osaka  on  the  subject  of  forming  a  branch 
of  the  Society  at  that  place.  Should  this  proposal  be  carried  into  effect,  a  consider- 
able extension  of  the  Society's  usefulness  may  be  expected. 

Twenty-four  new  members  have  been  elected. 

In  exchange  for  the  Transactions  of  the  Society,  Journals,  Transactions  and 
Proceedings  have  been  received  from  learned  bodies  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
A  detailed  list  will  be  found  in  Appendix  B. 

A  list  of  books  and  pamphlets  added  to  the  Library  during  the  past  year  and  of 
books  omitted  from  the  catalogue  printed  in  Part  3  of  Vol.  YI.  of  the  Society's 
Transactions  appears  in  Appendix  C.  The  number  and  value  of  the  books  added 
by  purchase  is  less  than  it  might  otherwise  have  been,  had  not  unavoidable  cir- 
cumstances rendered  it  necessary  to  devote  a  larger  proportion  than  usual  of  the 
year's  income  to  defraying  the  expenses  of  publishing  the  Transactions. 

The  Council  beg  to  tender  their  thanks  to  the  Yice-Minister  of  Education  for 
the  use  of  a  large  hall  at  the  Shdhei-kuwan  for  the  meetings  of  the  Society  at 
Tdkiyd  and  to  the  Proprietors  of  the  Grand  Hotel  for  the  use  of  a  room  for  the 
meetings  held  at  Yokohama.  Their  thanks  are  also  due  to  the  authorities  of  the 
K6bu  Daigakkd  for  permission  to  make  use  of  the  large  hall  on  the  oooaaion  of 
Mr.  Anderson's  Lecture  and  Exhibition  of  Pictures  illustrative  of  Japanese  art. 

The  following  balance-sheet  shows  the  present  condition  of  the  Society's 
Finances  :— 
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APPENDIX  A. 
List  of  Papers  Read  During  the  Session  1878-9. 
Journey  across  Europe  and  Asia ;  by  Mr.  J.  Milne,  F.  G.  S. 
Analysis  of  Takenoko;  by  Mr.  D.  W.  Dwars. 
Japanese  Musical  Intervals ;  by  Rev.  P.  V.  Veeder,  D.  D. 
Visibility  of  Mountains  from  T6kiy6  ;  by  the  same. 
Discovery  of  Human  Remains ;  by  Mr.  T.  R.  H.  McClatchie. 
Ancient  Japanese  Rituals.— Part  I ;  by  Mr.  E.  Satow. 
A  Karen  Inscription ;  by  Rev.  N.  Brown.  D.  D. 
The  Church  at  Yamaguchi  from  1650  to  1686  ;  by  Mr.  E.  Satow. 
The  Feudal  Mansions  of  Yedo ;  by  Mr.  T.  R.  H.  McClatchie. 
Inscriptions  in  Shimabara  and  Amakusa ;  by  Rev.  H.  Stout. 
Foreign  Travel  of  Modern  Japanese  Adventurers ;  by  Mr.  J.  M.  James. 
On  the  Drinking  Water  of  Yokohama ;  by  Mr.  A.  J.  C.  Greerts. 
Transliteration  of  the  Japanese  Syllabary ;  by  Mr.  E.  Satow. 
A  Discourse  on  Infinite  Vision  as  Attained  to  by  Buddha;  by  Mr.  J.  M.  James. 
Wasaubiyauwe,  the  Japanese  Gulliver ;  by  Mr.  B.  H.  Chamberlain. 
Analyses  of  Surface  Waters  in  Tokio ;  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Atkinson,  B.So. 
The  Chemical  Industries  of  Japan :  No.  2—Avie ;  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Atkinson,  B.Sc. 
H.  M.  S.  "  Phaeton  "  at  Nagasaki  in  1808 ;  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Aston. 
A  History  of  Japanese  Art ;  by  Mr.  W.  Anderson. 
Notes  on  Osaka;  by  the  Rev.  J.  Sunmiers. 
Ancient  Japanese  Rituals.— Part  11 ;  by  Mr.  E.  Satow. 

APPENDIX  B. 
Exchanges. 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  of  India ;  Journal. 
American  Geographical  Society ;  Bulletin. 
American  and  Oriental  Literary  Record  ;  Triibner. 
American  and  Oriental  Society ;  Proceedings. 
American  Philosophical  Society ;  Proceedings. 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal ;  Journal. 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal ;  Proceedings. 
Bataviaasch  Genootschap ;  Verhandlingen. 
BoUetino  Italiano  degli  Studii  Orientali. 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  Philosophy ;  Proceedings. 
China  Review. 

Chinese  Recorder  and  Missionary  Journal. 
Cosmos ;  by  Gtudo  Cara. 

Deutsche  Gesellschaft  fiir  Natur-und  Volkerkunde  Ostasiens ;  Mittheilongen. 
Geological  Survey  of  India ;  Records. 
Imperial  Russian  Geographical  Society ;  Bulletin. 
Indische  Taal-Landen  Volkcnkundcn ;  Tydschrift. 
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Jaliix'sbeiiclit  des  Wisscnschaftlichen  Clnbs. 

Japan  Weekly  Mail. 

Nnmlsmatic  and  Antiquarian  Society,  Philadelphia;  Proceedings. 

Oesterreichische  Monatsschaft  fiir  den  Orient. 

Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  JournaL 

Eoyal  Asiatic  Society,  Bombay  Branch ;  Journal. 

Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Ceylon  Branch ;  Journal. 

Royal  Asiatic  Society,  North  China  Branch ;  Journal. 

Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Straits  Branch ;  Journal. 

Royal  Geographical  Society ;  Proceedings. 

Royal  Society  of  Tasmania ;  Proceedings. 

Sociedad  Geografica  de  Madrid ;  Boletin. 

Soci^t^  d'Acclimatation ;  Bulletin. 

Soci6t6  des  Etudes  Japonaises  ;  Annuairc. 

Soci6t6  de  Geographic ;  Bulletin. 

APPENDIX  C. 
Books  Added  to  thb  Libbaby  Dubino  the  Past  Yeab 
Chinese  Repository ;  complete  in  20  vols,  bound  ;  purchased. 
English-Japanese  Dictionary ;  2nd  Ed.;  by  Satow  and  Ishibashi ;  presented. 
Japan,  Historical  and  Descriptiye ;  Eden ;  presented. 
The  Times  of  India,  Ealendar  and  Directory  for  1866 ;  presented. 

Pamphlets,  Leaflets,  etc. 
iEgypten  dargestellt  in  etwa  700  Bildem ;  von  Geo.  Ebers.  (Specimen  sheet.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Japanese  Minister  of  Education  for  1876. 
Magic  Mirror  of  Japan ;  by  Ayrton  and  Perry. 
Map  of  India ;  pub.  by  Col.  Thuiher. 
Map  of  Japan ;  pub.  by  N.  McLeod. 
Ode  to  the  Mikado  of  Japan ;  by  Home. 
Periodical  Changes  of  Terrestrial  Magnetism ;  by  Schulzo. 
Reis  und  Mais ;  by  Dr.  J.  Rein. 

Repertorio  Sinico-Giapponese;  Severini  and  Puini,  Parts  1-3. 
Report  of  Japanese  Postmaster  General  for  1876. 
Das  Schdne  Madchen  von  Pao ;  two  copies. 
The  Music  of  Color  and  Visible  Motion ;  by  Perry  and  Ayrton. 
Tweede  Yenrolg-Catalogus  der  Bibliotheck  van  hot  Bataviaasch  Genootschap. 
The  following  Books  not  mentioned  in  last  year's  Calalogue  have  been  found 
in  the  Library. 

Carpenter:  Animal  Physiology. 

Day :  M.  S.  Report  of  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  Hokkaid6,  Japan. 

De  Long :  Regulations  for  U.  S.  Consular  Courts  in  Japan. 

£itel:  Hand-Book  of  Chinese  Buddhism. 

Galtier :  Cours  de  la  Langue  Franvaiec. 

Gellcrt :  Fabeln. 
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Hardwickc  :  Science  Gossip  for  1866-68,  3  vols. 
Imperial  College  of  Engineering,  Beport  for  1876. 
Martin  :  Btateeman's  Year  Book,  1872. 
Parker :  First  Lessons  in  Natural  Philosophy. 
Penna :  Beport  of  Board  of  Public  Charities. 
Tennyson :  The  Princess. 
Williams,  M.:  Sanskrit  and  English  Dictionary. 
Williams,  S.  W.:   Chinese  Commercial  Guide. 
Ysbrandt :  Travels  in  China. 
The  following  numbers  of  the  Society's  Transactions  are  in  the  Library : — 

Vol.  I •. 18            Vol.  V.  pt.  2 78 

Vol.n 9            Vol.VI.pt.l 95 

Vol.m.pt.l 12            Vol.VI.pt.2 25 

Vol.ni.pt.2 81            Vol.VI.pt.3 31 

Vol.  IV 46            Vol.  Vn.pt.  1 61 

Vol.V.pt.  1 41 

Sold  35  parts  for  $34 ;  reported  to  the  Treasurer. 
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THE  FEUDAL  MANSIONS  OF  YEDO. 


By  Thomas  R.  H.  McClatchie. 


[Read  10th  Decembei;  1878.] 

In  p&Bsing  through  the  streets  of  the  city  of  Yedo,  and  more 
especially  in  what  is  commonly  termed  the  *  official  quarter  '  lying  inside 
the  Castle  moats,  the  attention  of  the  visitor  is  particularly  attracted  by 
long  continuous  buildings  lining  the  roadway  on  either  side.  These 
present  towards  the  street  an  almost  unbroken  frontage,  save  where  a 
few  large  gateways,  composed  of  heavy  timbers  strengthened  with  iron 
clamps,  interpose  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  general  style  of 
architecture.  These  buildings  mostly  stand  upon  low  stone  foundations, 
surrounded  by  small  ditches  ;  the  windows  are  barred,  and  the  general 
aspect  gloomy  in  the  extreme.  They  often  differ  widely  as  regards  size, 
shape,  mode  of  ornamentation,  etc.;  but  there  is  yet  manifest  a  general 
likeness,  there  are  still  noticeable  many  common  attributes  which  at  once 
serve  to  stamp  them,  to  the  observant  eye,  as  structures  of  one  and  the 
same  type.  These  are  the  nagaya^  or  barracks  for  retainers,  which 
formed  the  outer  defences  of  the  yashiki  or  fortified  mansions  wherein 
dwelt  the  feudal  nobles  of  Japan  until  the  era  of  the  recent  Revolution 
m  this  country ;  and  though  now  in  many  cases  deserted,  ruined,  and 
iiedlen  into  decay,  time  was  when  they  played  a  conspicuous  and  honored 
part  in  connection  with  the  pomp  and  grandeur  of  the  old  feudal  system 
which  received  its  death-blow  only  a  half  score  of  years  prior  to  the 
present  date. 

The  original  meaning  of  the  term  yashild  is  a  lot  of  land  or  site  for 
buildmg  purposes,  as  opposed  to  rice-fields  or  land  otherwise  under  cul- 
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tivation.  By  degrees,  however,  as  the  style  of  bailding  above  mentioned 
came  more  into  favor,  there  wonld  appear  to  have  been  introdaced  some 
modification  of  the  true  acceptation  of  the  word ;  and  althongh,  in  the 
comitry  districts,  it  even  now  retains  its  old  meaning,  in  Tedo  and  other 
large  towns  it  is  at  present  used  almost  exclusively  to  designate  the  sites 
occupied  by  the  mansions  of  the  nobles  and  gentry,  together  with  the 
buildings  thereon,  as  opposed  to  the  machi,  or  houses  of  the  towns- 
people of  lower  class,  in  the  ordinary  commercial  quarter. 

The  yaskiki  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  very  ancient  style  of 
building.  The  houses  in  which  dwelt  the  old  Court  nobles  at  Ei6to  were 
totally  different  from  the  mansions  of  the  powerful  territorial  nobles  of 
later  times.  The  former  were  in  general  modest  and  unostentatious 
buildings,  of  the  ordinary  Japanese  style,  and  quite  destitute  of  defences 
of  any  kind ;  they  were  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  men  of  letters 
who  loved  to  pass  their  days  in  ease  and  quiet,  and  to' whom  the 
turmoil  of  the  camp  and  the  fluctuating  fortunes  of  a  military  career 
could  offer  little  or  no  attraction.  But  as  time  passed  on,  and  the 
feudal  system  gained  ground — particularly  in  the  east  of  Japan — 
this  peaceful  aspect  of  affairs  underwent  a  change.  The  rise  of 
the  soldier  class,  and  the  commencement  of  the  military  domination 
soon  caused  the  whole  of  the  country  eastwards  from  Eidto  to  be 
divided  into  many  districts,  often  differing  widely  in  extent,  but  eadi 
ruled  by  some  powerful  house  which  had  by  force  of  arms  acquired  the 
supremacy  there.  Every  one  of  these  influential  nobles  had  his  separale 
following  of  retainers  devoted  to  his  service,  and  the  incessant  feuds 
prevailing  between  himself  and  his  neighbours  forced  each  one  to  take 
precautions  for  his  individual  safety  by  gathering  closely  around  his 
person  his  own  select  band  of  trusty  adherents.  In  this  way  it  came  to 
pass  that  a  nobleman  or  general,  having  constructed  a  stronghold  for  his 
private  residence,  surrounded  it  with  barracks  for  his  vassals,  in  the 
centre  of  which  he  himself  could  dwell  in  greater  security.  These 
barracks  were,  for  convenience  sake,  built  in  the  style  of  the  modem 
nagaya^  and  were  thus  capable  of  affording  accommodation  to  large 
bodies  of  troops  without  occupying  too  wide  an  area  of  ground.  Of 
such  a  fortified  stronghold  the  yashiki  of  later  times  was  but  a  modifica- 
tion, adapted  to  the  less  exigent  requirements  of  a  town  life.  The  wide 
moats,  lofty  ramparts,  and  other  defences  necessary  to  a  citadel  in  a 
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wild  and  remote  part  of  the  country  were  not  requisite  in  the  city ;  bnt 
it  was  nevertheless  found  advisable,  in  a  period  when  the  hand  of  every 
man  was  &miliar  with  the  sword-hilt  and  an  appeal  to  arms  was  the 
ordinary  method  of  deciding  a  dispute,  for  each  feudal  chieftain  to 
possess  a  mansion  which,  in  case  of  need,  might  do  service  as  a  post  of 
Tantage  from  which  to  repel  the  attacks  of  besieging  foes.  The  yashikif 
with  the  residence  of  the  lord  in  the  centre  and  the  barracks  of  the 
retainers  hemming  it  in  on  every  side,  was  thus  originated,  being,  as  is 
apfly  observed  by  Mr,  Griffis  in  his  work  **The  Mikado's  Empire,** 
essentially  ^  the  growth  of  the  necessities  of  feudalism.' 

The  yasMki  being,  as  noted  above,  merely  a  modification  or  adaptation 
of  the  ordinary  Japanese  strongholds,  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any 
very  definite  date  of  its  first  construction  as  a  distinct  style  of  building. 
In  the  second  volume  of  the  small  enoyolopsBdia  entitled  **  Wa-jirshV 
(ft^^)  ^^^  ^>  however,  given  a  note  which  has  some  bearing  on  the 
sobjeet.  The  note  reads  as  follows : — **  The  nagaya  (lit.  '  long  houses ') 
"outside  residences  at  the  present  age  (i.e.  in  the  year  1697,  when  the 
'*  work  in  question  was  published)  are  styled  ta-mon  (lit.  *  many  gates  *). 
«  One  Matsnnaga  Daxyd  Hisahid6 — a  personage  of  the  time  of  Teirokn 
"and'Yenshd  (1558-70,  1578-92),  constructed  above  the  shrine  of 
'*  Bishamon,  at  8hiki,  in  the  province  of  Yamato,  a  castle  with  many 
"gates  (ta-mon)  and  erected  nagaya;  and  this,  in  later  days,  was 
"adopted  as  a  rule,  and  they  (i.e.  nagaya)  were  called  ta-mon,''  When 
tk  Tokogawa  family  rose  to  supremacy  in  1590,  and  Yedo  was  selected 
ae  the  metropolis  of  feudalism,  ly^yasu  portioned  out  to  his  vassals 
and  the  nobles  who  owned  allegiance  to  him  plots  of  land  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  Castle,  whereon  to  erect  yaihiki  for  their 
accommodation.  This  was  the  first  occasion  of  their  erection  in  this 
dty,  and  although  they  are  mentioned  as  having  existed  at  Osaka  for  a 
few  years  earlier,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  ya^iki,  as  a  separate 
Mding,  dates  from  the  close  of  the  16th  century.  Prior  to  that  time 
bardly  any  reference  is  made  to  the  subject  in  Japanese  works,  but  from 
that  period  onward  constant  allusions  may  be  noticed  in  histories, 
public  notifications,  and  official  records  of  all  kinds.  In  particular,  a 
small  manual  called  **  Awo-bid-shi  "  (^:g^)  published  in  the  year  1840 
far  the  use  and  guidance  of  the  Castle  guards,  etc.,  and  another  work 
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entitled  "  Ochiboshiu  "  ( JSfJjfe)  published  in  1728,  furnish  many  items 
of  interest,  and  it  is  chiefly  from  these  two  sources  that  these  notes  have 
been  compiled. 

With  regard  to  the  first  allotment  of  yashiki  sites  in  Yedo,  the 
**  Ochiboshiu''  gives  the  following  information: — "In  the  6th  year  of 
"  the  period  Keich6  (1600  A.D.),  after  the  crowning  victory  of  Sekiga- 
**hara,  T6d6  Takatora  (lord  of  Tsu,  in  the  province  of  Is6)  and  Dat6 
"  Masamun^  (lord  of  Sendai,  in  Oshiu),  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Western 
"  and  Eastern  daimio  respectively,  made  a  petition  to  the  effect  that 
"  they  were  all  desirous  of  having  sites  granted  to  them  near  the  Castle 
"  of  Yedo.  ly^yasu  replied  that  as  each  one  of  them  ahready  possessed 
"  a  yashiki  in  Osaka,  it  was  not  necessary  for  them  to  have  fresh  ones 
**  in  Yedo.  As,  however,  they  still  persisted  in  their  request,  sites  were 
"  eventually  granted,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  outer  Sakurada,  in  the 
"  locality  now  styled  Daimio-kdji,  to  the  Eastern  and  Western  Tozama 
«*  (daimid  outside  of  the  Tokugawa  family)  according  to  their^  own 
"  fancy.  *  *  *  At  that  time  the  district  of  Daindo-kSji  was  a  plain 
«  covered  with  reeds,  so  the  sites  were  raised  by  means  of  the  eartli  dug 
**  out  in  excavating  the  moats.** 

A  certain  degree  of  method  seems  to  have  been  followed  by  ly^yasu 
in  portioning  out  these  grants  of  land  for  yashiki  sites  to  his  vassals  and 
feudatories.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  his  own  citadel,  and  within 
the  line  of  the  Castle's  inner  moat,  large  plots  were  marked  off  for  the 
more  powerfrd  nobles ;  within  the  outer  moat  were  stationed  the  chief- 
tains of  lower  rank ;  while  to  the  hatamoto^  or  petty  nobility  of  the 
Shdgunate,  and  the  gok^'nin^  or  inferior  vassals  of  the  house  of  Tokugawa, 
were  granted  smaller  lots  to  the  west  and  north  of  the  Castle.  The 
extent  of  each  lot  was  in  proportion  to  the  rank  or  services  of  the 
individual  upon  whom  it  was  conferred.  Very  few  sites  were  altogether 
detached ;  they  were  for  the  most  part  arranged  in  rectangular  blocks 
of  from  four  to  six,  so  that  when  the  buildings  were  erected  thereon  each 
yashiki  had,  on  an  average,  only  two  sides  fEtcing  the  street.  The 
boundaries  were  very  carefully  marked  in  the  case  of  the  larger  yashiki, 
but  in  the  district  called  Banchd,  and  in  other  quarters  of  the  town 
where  the  hatamoto  and  goke-nin  dwelt,  the  streets  were  by  no  means 
so  regularly  laid  out.  Banchd,  in  particular,  was  densely  crowded,  the 
streets  narrow,  and  the  yashiki  small  and  packed  closely  together ;  the 
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result  being  that  that  locality,  with  its  tortuous  lanes  and  thickly 
elustered  buildings,  presented  such  a  labyrinth  as  afterwards  to  give 
rise  to  the  proverb  that  even  a  person  bom  in  Banchd  might  yet  not 
thoroiighly  know  Banchd. 

As  to  the  original  system  on  which  the  land  was  portioned  out,  there 
are  not  extant  any  very  definite  regulations.  In  the  year  1689,  however, 
under  Tsunayoshi,  the  5th  Shdgun  of  the  Tokugawa  line,  it  was  notified 
by  one  of  his  ministers  named  Okubo  Eaga  no  Kami,  that  for  the  future 
grants  of  from  150  to  500  tsubo  (1  tsubo  =  6  feet  square)  would  be 
conferred,  in  the  district  of  Honjo  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river 
Somida,  upon  hatanwto  holding  certain  official  appointments.  Palace 
attendants  received  150  tmbo,  but  by  the  year  1840  this  allowance  had 
been  reduced  to  100  tsubo ,  as  noted  in  the  '*  Awo-bid-shi.''  A  minute  scale 
was  afterwards  drawn  up,  and  published  in  the  year  1698  by  Ab4  Bungo 
no  Kami,  a  member  of  the  Gorojiu,  or  the  Sh6gun*s  Council  of  State. 
This  scale  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  from  which  it  may  be  noticed 
that  the  size  of  the  site  was  in  each  case  to  be  in  proportion  to 
the  estimated  total  yield  of  the  fief  of  the  individual  upon  whom 
conferred : — 

Table, 
assessment.  grant  of  land. 

From  800  to  900    koku BOOtmbo. 

"    1,000   *♦     1,900   "  700    " 

"    2,000  "    2,900  **  1,000    " 

"    8,000    "     4,000  " 1,500    " 

"    6,000   **     7,000  **  1,800    " 

"    8,000   "     9,000   **  2,800    ** 


"   10,000"   20,000  " 2,500  ** 

"  20,000"   80,000  " 2,700  " 

"  80,000"  40,000   " 8,500  " 

"  40,000"   50,000   " 4,500  " 

**   60,000"   60,000   " 5,000  " 

"  60,000"  70,000    " ...5,500  " 

"  80,000"  90,000    " 6,500  " 

*•  100,000  "150,000    " 7,000  " 
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The  Japanese  tsubo  being  equivalent  to  86  square  feet,  it  may  thus 
be  seen  that  in  the  year  1698,  in  the  case  of  a  katamoto  or  other  im- 
mediate vassal  of  the  Sh6ganate  (assessment  under  10,000  koku)  the 
smallest  grant  was  18,000  square  feet,  and  the  largest  82,800 
square  feet ;  and  in  that  of  a  daimid  (assessment  from  10,000  koku  up- 
wards) 90,000  square  feet  for  the  lowest,  and  252,000  square  feet  for 
the  highest.  To  this  notification  was  appended  a  note  to  the  effect  that 
**  for  the  future,  yaskifd  sites  would  be  granted,  as  a  general  rule,  in 
**  accordance  with  the  scale  given,  but  that  in  view  of  any  special  cir- 
**  eumstances  the  same  might  be  increased  or  modified,  according  to  the 
"  rank  of  the  recipient  or  the  physical  nature  of  the  locality." 

In  1701,  certain  grants  were  made  to  hcUanwto  holding  various 
official  appointments,  for  so  long  a  period  as  they  might  be  in  office,  as 
follows: — 

A86BSSMBKT.  GBANT  OF  LAND. 

160  bags  of  nee  (=16  koku) 200  ttubo. 

200    *«     "    «     (=100  "  ) 800    " 

WO  koku 600    " 

1,000  **   700    " 

1,700  "   900    «* 

To  certain  other  officials  (named) 500    ** 

And  again,  in  1725,  under  Yoshimun^,  the  8th  Tokugawa  Shdgun, 
it  was  specially  notified  that  sites  varying  from  70  to  200  tsubo  would 
be  granted  to  certain  petty  officials  and  household  servants  employed 
at  the  Castle — all  other  grants  to  be  still  regulated  according  to  the 
scale  of  1698,  as  given  above.  Those  persons  upon  whom  the  lowest 
lots,  measuring  70  tsubo  (=2,520  square  feet)  each,  were  bestowed,  are 
enumerated  below : — 

The  Sh6gun*s  sandal-bearers. 

Pages. 

Palanquin  bearers. 

Petty  officers  of  the  Bureau  of  Works. 

Cleaners  of  apartments. 

Serving  men. 

Out-door  attendants. 

Lower  men-servants. 

Grooms. 
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Porters  of  the  Takabeya  (hawks*  mews). 

Petty  building  officers  attached  to  the  Fokiag^  gardens. 

Cleaners  of  the  Fnkiag^  gardens. 

IniiBrior  loot-soldiers. 

Cktks  to  the  heads  of  the  kobushin  (apparently  a  body  of  pensioners 
of  the  Bh6ganate). 
In  the  earlier  days  of  the  Tokogawa  mle,  the  district  called  Yedo 
WM  not  very  densely  populated,  and  the  town  itself  was  of  such  limited 
cxtoit  that  it  was  no  doubt  easy  to  find  in  the  immediate  vicinity  wide 
QDcnltiTat^  tracts  of  ground  available  for  yashiki  sites.  In  later  years, 
Ikowever,  as  the  town  increased  in  size  and  importance,  such  sites 
keeame  more  difficult  to  find,  and  the  rule  then  followed  was  that  any 
noble  who  might  be  desirous  of  erecting  a  yathiki  should  petition  the 
Shognn's  government  for  a  grant  of  land,  naming,  if  possible,  the  exact 
locality  he  might  prefer.  But  here,  again,  abuses  seem  to  have  crept 
m,  and  it  was  a  not  uncommon  occurrence  for  requests  to  be  made  for 
pieces  of  land  actually  under  cultivation  at  the  time.  Great  hardship 
iMiDg  thereby  caused  to  the  agricultural  classes,  the  attention  of  the 
Sh6gim's  ministers  was  called  to  the  fact,  and  in  the  year  1788  the 
following  notification  was  issued  by  Honda  Nakadzukasa  no  taiyu,  a 
member  of  the  GorSjiu : — 

«  Those  persons  upon  whom  yashiki  have  not  as  yet  been  bestowed 
"  by  the  Government  have,  up  to  the  present  time,  upon  their  applica- 
"tions  for  leave  to  build  being  sanctioned,  petitioned  for  grants  even  of 
'*  tax-paying  lands  as  sites ;  but  it  is  hereby  announced  that  for  the 
"  fiitare  it  is  not  permitted  that  application  be  made  for  lands  upon  which 
**  taxes  are  levied.*' 

By  this  regulation  it  was  at  last  definitely  laid  down  that  rice*  fields 
etc.,  were  not  to  be  destroyed  in  order  to  provide  yashiki  sites. 

It  seems  that  originally  only  one  site  was  granted  to  each  individual ; 
but  this  rule  was  afterwards  altered,  and  most  of  the  great  daimid 
received  three  lots,  the  mansions  erected  upon  these  being  styled 
respectively  *  Chief,*  *  Middle,*  and  *  Lower  *  (kanU-yashiki^  naka-yashiki, 
and  shimo-yashiki).  Attached  to  the  notification  already  mentioned  as 
baving  been  issued  in  1725  is  a  special  clause  conferring  grants  of  1,500 
ttabo  and  2,000  tsubo  respectively  upon  hatamoto  holding  certain  rank, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  erecting  shimo-yashiki.    There  were  also 
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occasionally  conferred  sites  for  bessdj  or  summer  residences,  within  which 
charming  gardens  were  laid  out  and  clumps  of  trees  planted,  the  defences 
surrounding  them  being  generally  very  slight  as  compared  with  those  of 
the  larger  mansions.  Many  of  these  besso  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
suburbs  of  Yedo,  particularly  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  Somida. 
Last  of  all  may  bo  mentioned  what  were  termed  kakae-yashiki,  which 
may  be  briefly  described  as  smaller  editions  of  the  bessd,  being  minor 
suburban  residences  in  the  country  round  Yedo.  These  could  be 
purchased  at  will  by  any  noble  or  official,  and  were  not  granted  firom 
the  Government  direct :  the  only  formahty  necessary  was  the  forwarding 
of  a  report  to  the  Shdgun's  Ministers  upon  the  occasion  of  such  purchase* 

So  much  for  the  yashiki  sites ;  the  next  point  demanding  attention 
is  the  structures  ordinarily  erected  thereon. 

All  round  the  now  existing  yashiki^  and  immediately  below  the 
outer  buildings,  runs  a  ditch  or  trench,  faced  with  stone,  and  oflffli 
varjdng  considerably  in  size ;  in  some  cases,  indeed,  it  might  almost  bie 
termed  a  moat,  being  very  broad  and  deep.  Perhaps  one  of  the  largest 
in  Yedo  is  that  surrounding  the  yashiki  formerly  belonging  to  the  daimiS 
T6dd  Idzumi  no  Kami,  lord  of  Tsu,  in  the  province  of  Is^.  This 
mansion  (now  converted  into  a  poor-house)  is  situated  just  outside  of 
the  Idzumi  Bridge  of  the  Castle— to  which,  in  fact,  it  gave  its  name — and 
the  moat  is  no  less  than  14  or  15  feet  wide.  The  average  width  of  these 
ditches,  however,  is  from  8  to  8  feet ;  but  in  many  instances  they  are 
little  more  than  mere  drains,  and  some  of  the  very  small  yashiki  of  the 
hatamoto,  etc.,  do  not  possess  any  ditch  at  all.  At  the  gateways  they 
are  crossed  by  small  stone  platforms,  but  where  they  are  very  wide 
they  are  sometimes  partially  filled  in  by  miniature  causeways.  On  the 
*nner  side  of  the  ditch  rises  a  low  stone  foundation,  generally  of  unhewn 
blocks  roughly  fitted  together  after  the  style  of  the  Castle  defences.  In 
the  case,  however,  of  many  of  the  great  yashiki,  and  notably  that  of 
Matsudaira  Mine  no  Kami  (of  Fukuoka,  in  Chikuzen),  which  is  situated 
in  the  Sakurada  avenue,  these  foundations  are  built  of  well  cut  stones, 
regularly  fitted,  and  rising  to  a  considerable  height,  often  to  as  much 
as  eight  or  ten  feet.  On  the  foundation  thus  laid  stand  the  nagaya, 
forming  the  whole  of  the  street  frontage,  except  where  at  intervals  a 
fire-proof  storehouse,  with  thick  mud  sides,  or  a  short  strip  of  fencing  or 
ordinary  wall  is  to  be  seen. 
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The  fiagaya  consist  of  long  and  narrow  barraok-like  baildings, 
with  tiled  roofs  and  baned  windows.  In  the  larger  yashiki  they  are 
nearly-  always  two-storied,  but  in  the  smaller  ones  have  merely  a  single 
story.  They  are  formed  of  stoat  upright  beams,  supporting  the  roof, 
the  walls  between  being  built  of  planks;  the  upper  third  portion  is 
ordinarily  coated  with  white  plaster,  and  the  lower  two-thirds  painted 
black.  In  the  yashiki  of  the  kokmhiu  dairmo  (those  who  ruled  over  a 
whole  province ;  also  styled  kumimchi  daimid)  the  lower  portion  of  the 
nagaya  is,  however,  nearly  always  faced  with  square  tiles  of  dark  colour, 
fastened  either  upright  or  diagonally,  the  joints  being  secured  by  small 
rounded  ridges  of  white  plaster ;  and  at  the  comers  of  the  building  small 
portions  of  the  roof  are  sometimes  elevated,  so  as  to  rise  to  a  height  of 
a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  other  roofs.  The  windows  of  the 
nagaya  are  of  rectangular  shape,  the  breadth  slightly  exceeding  the 
height,  and  these  are  barred  by  wooden  posts  (sometimes  upright  and 
sometimes  horizontal)  measuring  about  two  or  three  inches  square,  and 
often  coated  with  plaster.  In  some  cases  there  project  from  the  wall, 
at  intervals,  small  sills  on  which  are  erected  narrow  roofed  grills, 
enabling  the  inmates  to  look  down  the  whole  length  of  the  building. 
The  roofs  are  covered  with  tiles,  though  in  very  small  yashiki  they  are 
sometimes  merely  shingled ;  the  tiles  are  laid  in  regular  rows  from  the 
high  central  roof-ridge  downwards.  At  each  end  of  the  roof-ridge  is  a 
very  large  tile,  of  trefoil  shape,  serving  as  a  cap  to  the  rest,  and  on  this 
the  badge  of  the  owner  of  the  mansion  used  to  be  marked.  The  hips  of 
the  roof,  or  end  beams  supporting  the  roof-ridge,  used  also  to  be 
ornamented  in  similar  fckshion.  In  the  case  of  yashiki  belonging  to 
hatanwto,  etc.,  these  hips  are  always  perfectly  straight,  and  the  roof 
terminates  with  them ;  but  in  those  of  dahiuo,  there  is  at  the  end  of 
each  nagaya  a  broad  curved  piece  of  roof,  resembling  a  gable-end,  which 
projects  far  out  beyond  the  hips,  from  beneath  which  it  issues.  This  is 
the  principal  distinctive  mark  by  which  the  rank  of  the  owner  can  be 
determined.  The  smaller  cap  tiles  along  the  edges  of  the  roofs  used 
often  to  bear  the  second  badge  of  the  owner.  Where  the  enclosure  is 
marked  by  a  simple  wall,  instead  of  by  a  continuous  nagaya,  such  wall 
is  from  six  to  ten  feet  high,  and  formed  of  mud  and  plaster,  with  largo 
pieces  of  tile  inserted  therein  to  give  strength  to  the  whole,  a  miniature 
roof  running  along  tlie  summit.     That  side  of  the  ruigaya  which  faces 
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the  interior  of  the  yashiki  is  built  like  the  frontage  of  ordinary  Japanese 
houses  or  shops,  and  closed  with  sliding  wooden  screens  running  in  a 
groove  on  a  narrow  verandah.  In  the  case  of  a  retainer  of  superior 
rank  a  small  entrance-porch  is  often  added.  To  screen  these  rooms 
from  the  nobleman's  own  mansion  in  the  centre  of  the  enclosure,  a  tall 
wooden  fence  is  erected,  distant  only  a  few  paces  from  the  nagaya,  the 
whole  of  the  inner  face  o^  which  is  thus  as  completely  shut  in  as  is  the 
street  frontage.  Occasionally  there  may  be  noticed  a  yashiki  in  which 
the  nagaya  is  closed  in  on  the  outer  frontage  by  a  wall  built  only  two 
or  three  feet  away  from  its  very  windows,  quite  shutting  out  all  view 
except  from  the  upper  story.  The  chief  instance  of  this  strange  style 
of  building  was  the  yashiki  of  the  Ma§da  ftunily,  commonly  known  as 
the  Kaga  yashiki,  in  the  district  called  Hongd.  This  was  in  con- 
sequence dubbed  by  the  name  of  the  ^^ mekara-nagaya,'^  or  "blind 
barracks*'  of  Yedo.  Anything  more  dismal  and  gloomy  than  such 
a  style  of  residence  can  hardly  be  conceived,  and  the  retainers  of  the  dd 
feudal  nobles  certainly  could  not  be  congratulated  on  the  score  of  quarters. 
The  only  government  notification  mentioned  in  the  '*  Awo-btd-shi  '*  as 
having  special  reference  to  the  size  of  nagaya  was  published  during  the 
period  Jdkid  ( 1684-88).  By  it  the  length  of  the  cross-beams  running 
from  side  to  side  of  the  nagaya  (i.e.  the  breadth  of  the  building  between 
the  walls,  exclusive  of  any  portion  of  the  roof  that  might  project  beyond 
them)  was  fixed  at  18  feet  in  the  case  of  kokushiu  daimid,  at  15  feefc  for 
all  ottier  daintid  and  for  the  kdtai  hatamoto  (those  who,  like  the  daimidy 
resided  for  alternate  periods  on  their  fiefs  and  in  Yedo),  and  at  12  feet 
for  all  other  hatamoto  and  inferior  vassals  of  the  Shdgunate.  The  rooms 
in  the  nagaya  were  usually  square  in  shape,  and  in  the  larger  yashiki 
where  the  nagaya  were  two-storied,  five  retainers  generally  occupied  one 
set  of  quarters,  consisting  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  room  of  identical 
size,  the  servants  of  these  retainers  living  on  the  ground-floor  and  their 
masters  above.  As  one  window  was  the  ordinary  allowance  for  each 
room,  it  may  be  seen  that  by  counting  the  number  of  windows  in  a 
large  nagaya,  and  multiplying  that  number  by  five,  there  may  be  formed 
a  tolerably  fair  conjecture  as  to  the  total  accommodation  the  building 
was  supposed  to  afibrd.  But  such  a  calculation  would  hardly  hold  good 
in  the  case  of  the  smaller  yashiki,  where  the  breadth  of  the  nagaya  is  so 
much  less. 
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We  next  come  to  the  gates,  which  form  eo  noticeahle  a  feature  in 
the  whole  building.  Indeed,  these  gates,  and  the  porters'  lodges  attached 
thereto,  have  for  years  been  the  subject  of  so  many  notifications  and 
saeh  minute  regulations,  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  more  atten- 
tion has  been  bestowed  on  them  than  on  any  other  portion  of  the  feudal 
mansions.  The  number  of  the  gates  was  eventually  determined  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  yashiki  and  the  rank  of  its  owner.  They  con- 
sist of  the  o-nion  or  omote-monj  i.e.  the  *  Chief '  or  *  Front  Gate,* — the 
tsti-yo-niony  or  *  Gate  for  ordinary  thoroughfare,' — the  ura-tnmiy  or 
*  Back  Gate,' — and  small  postern^,  known  by  the  various  appellations 
of  kijo-mon  (*  Gates  for  extraordinary  occasions ')  y6jin-g%uM  (*  outlets  in 
case  of  need  ')  and  Jcugnri  (*  posterns  * ).  The  Front,  Ordinary,  and  Back 
Gates  always  consist  of  two  large  heavy  folding  doors,  fastened  inside  by 
a  strong  wooden  bar  moving  in  iron  sockets  ;  they  are  studded  on  the 
outside  with  broad-headed  nails,  and  knobs  of  metal ;  the  posts  on  which 
they  swing,  and  also  the  beams  overhead,  are  in  places  sheathed  with 
thin  metal  plates,  and  the  hinges  are  strengthened  by  large  iron  clamps 
and  bars  of  considerable  weight.  The  Posterns  are  small  gates,  formed 
of  but  one  single  piece  of  boarding  of  diminutive  size,  often  sliding  in  a 
groove  above  and  below,  and  fastened  within  by  a  small  catch :  they 
were  only  used  in  the  event  of  fire,  earthquake,  or  other ,  extraordinary 
occurrence.  In  the  yashiki  of  daimiS,  all  these  different  gates  may 
be  noticed ;  those  of  the  kdtai-Iiatamoto  possessed  Front  and  Ordinary 
Gates,  and  a  Postern  ;  while  those  of  all  other  hatamoto  were  allowed 
but  the  Front  Gate,  and  a  Postern.  The  Front  Gate  sometimes  stands 
alone,  under  a  separate  roof,  but  in  other  instances  is  let  into  the  nagaya 
and  stands  under  one  and  the  same  roof  with  them.  The  Ordinary  and 
Back  Gates  are  always  built  in  this  latter  style,  and  the  Posterns  are 
generally  cut  through  the  small  boundary  walls  in  the  rear  of  the 
ycuhiki.  The  porters'  lodges  are  generally  two  in  number,  except  in 
the  case  of  very  small  yashiki ;  they  are  placed  one  on  either  side  of  the 
Front  and  often  of  the  Ordinary  Gate ;  at  the  othei^  entrances  they  are 
not  built,  but  a  small  grilled  window  occasionally  does  duty  for  them.  In 
order  to  convey  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  rules  for  the  construction  of 
the  Front  Gates  and  their  porters'  lodges,  it  may  be  as  well  to  call 
attention  to  the  following  detailed  list,  which  has  been  compiled  from 
numerous  notes  in  the   "  Awo-biS-shi,*'   and  which    gives   a    tolerably 
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clear  Btatement  of  the  usage  observed  in  the  later  days  of  the  Tokngawa 
ref/ime : — 

1. — Kokmhiu  dahnio : — gate  either  detached,  or  else  built  into  the 
nayaya ;  two  small  side-gates  or  posterns,  one  on  either  side,  immediately 
ai^oining  it ;  two  porters'  lodges,  situated  just  beyond  the  posterns,  built 
on  stone  foundations  jutting  out  into  the  roadway  for  about  three  or  four 
feet,  and  furnished  with  barred  windows;  roofs  of  lodges  convex, 
formed  of  two  slopes  descending  from  a  central  roof-ridge  protruding  at 
right  angles  from  the  wall  of  the  nagaya.  The  above  rules  were  finally 
notified  in  the  6th  year  of  the  period  ^unk'wa  (1809).  A  magnificent 
specimen  of  this  style  of  gate,  detached,  is  that  of  the  yashiki  formerly 
owned  by  Matsudaira  Inaba  no  Kami  (lord  of  Tottori,  in  Inaba),  situated 
between  the  Babasaki  and  Eaji-bashi  Ckttes  of  the  Castle, — ^now  occupied 
by  the  War  Department.  A  similar  gateway,  uudetached,  forms  the 
entrance  to  the  old  yashiki  of  Ogasawara  Sakid  no  Daibn  (lord  of 
Eokura,  in  Buzen),  situated  within  the  Eanda-bashi  Gate, — lately 
occupied  by  the  Educational  Department. 

2. — Tozama  daimiS  of  100,000  koku  and  upwards,  ranking  *  with 
but  after  *  Kohishiu  daimid : — gate  and  posterns  precisely  similar  to  the 
above,  except  that  the  gateway  is  never  detached,  but  alv^ys  built  into 
the  nagaya ;  porters*  lodges  same  as  above,  only  that  the  elopes  of  the 
roofs  are  straight,  not  convex.  (Notified  in  1809).  A  good  example  of 
this  style  of  lodge  may  be  observed  in  the  former  yashiki  of  Nambn 
Shinano  no  Eami  (lord  of  Morioka,  in  Oshiu),  situated  a  short  distance 
within  the  Saiwai-bashi  Gate ;  the  gateway  itself  has  been  walled  up 
to  form  barracks  for  troops,  but  the  two  lodges  are  still  intact. 

8.  — Tozama  daimid  of  less  than  100,000  kokUj  but  by  courtesy 
ranking  '  with  but  after '  that  class  : — same  as  in  No.  2. 

4. — DaimiS  of  50,000  koku  and  upwards,  whether  tozama  or  fudai 
(direct  feudatories  of  the  Tokugawa  family) : — gate,  posterns,  and  por- 
ters' lodges  as  in  No.  2,  except  that  the  roof  of  each  lodge  is  what  is 
termed  a  '  lean-to  roof,'  i.e.  formed  of  a  single  slope  descending  firom 
the  wall  of  the  nagaya  outwards.  (Notified  in  1809).  Example: 
the  gate  of  the  former  yashiki  of  ltd  Shiuri  no  Daibu  (lord  of  Obi,  in 
Hiuga),  situated  in  the  broad  street  leading  from  the  Sakurada  avenue 
to  the  Saiwai-bashi  Gate,  and  facing  the  Nambu  yashiki  mentioned 
above. 
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5. — Budai  ilaiviid  who  might  be  appointed  members  of  the  Gorojiic 
received,  for  use  during  their  term  of  office,  special  residences  termed 
yahi-yashiki,  or  *  Official  Mansions/  the  gates  of  which  were  as  in  No. 
4.  It  may  here  be  noted  that  none  hut  fudai  were  eligible  for  the  above 
office. 

6. — Any  daimid^  whether  tozaina  or  fudai,  and  without  reference 
to  the  estimated  total  yield  of  his  fief,  who  might  be  appointed  to  the 
post  oijijiu  (*  lord  in  waiting,*  an  honorary  title  from  the  Mikado's 
Court)  -.—same  as  in  No.  4.     (Notified  in  1809). 

7. — Fudai  daimio  of  10,000  koku  and  upwards : — gate  and  posterns 
as  in  No.  2 ;  porters'  lodges  not  resting  on  outer  stone  foundations,  but 
built  inside  the  nagaya;  lodge  windows  projecting,  strongly  barred,  sup- 
ported by  wooden  sills  jutting  out  from  the  wall  of  the  nagaya; 
roofs  to  these  windows  as  in  No.  4. 

8. — Tozama  daimiS  of  less  than  60,000  kokii ;  or  cadets  of  kokushiu 
families,  without  reference  to  the  estimated  total  yield  of  their  fiefs  : — 
gate  and  posterns  as  in  No.  2  ;  of  the  two  porters'  lodges,  one  as  in  No. 
4,  the  other  as  in  No.  7.  Example  :  the  gate  of  the  former  yashiki  of 
Nambu  Tdt6mino  kami  (lord  of  Hachinoh^,  in  Oshiu),  situated  in  Ichibei- 
machi,  in  the  district  of  Azabu.  This  noble  was  a  cadet  of  the  great 
family  of  Nambu,  of  Morioka,  mentioned  above  as  ranking  *  with  but 
after'  kokushiu  daimio, 

9. — Fudai  daimio  holding  seats  in  the  gan  iw  ma  apartment  of  the 
Sh6gun's  palace  (i.e.  the  very  lowest  apartment),  even  though  of 
100,000  koku : — same  as  in  No.  7.  Example :  the  gate  of  the  former 
yashiki  of  li  Eamon  no  Kami  (lord  of  Hikon^,  in  Omi;  250,000 
kokuj,  situated  outside  the  Castle  moat  above  the  outer  Sakurada  Gate. 
This  powerful  noble  was  Chief  Minister  to  the  Sh6gun,  and  actually 
ranked  'with  but  after'  the  koJcmhiu  daimio,  but  nevertheless, 
being  himself  a  fudai  in  the  gan  no  ma,  he  was  only  permitted  to  make 
use  of  the  smaller  style  of  lodge  described. 

10. — Koke  hatamoto  (those  sprung  from  daimio  families): — gate  as 
in  the  case  of  daimiS,  but  with  only  one  postern ;  two  porters'  lodges, 
as  in  No.  7.     (Notified  in  1684-88). 

11. — Kotai  hatamoto : — similar  gate,  with  one  postern,  and  only 
one  porters'  lodge,  as  in  No.  7. 

12. — All  other  hatamoto y  goTcc-niih  etc.,  same  as  in  No.  11. 
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So  much  importance  was  deemed  to  attach  to  the  frontigate,  that 
if  it  were  destroyed  by  fire  or  any  other  accident  it  cocdd  not,  in  the 
case  of  a  duimiu  of  50,000  koku  and  upwards,  be  rebuilt  in  the  same  style 
as  before.  It  was  then  replaced  by  what  was  termed  kabuki-mon,  being 
a  gateway  formed  of  two  large  upright  posts  crossed  by  a  beam  of 
similar  dimensions  some  few  feet  below  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
uprights,  the  ends  of  the  beam  jutting  out  for  an  equal  distance  to  the 
right  and  lefb.  The  two  posterns  and  two  porters'  lodges  could  be 
added  as  before,  with  the  sole  exception  that,  in  the  case  of  a  kokushiu 
daimw,  the  slopes  of  the  lodge  roofs  were  to  be  straight  instead  of 
convex.  As  examples  of  this  may  be  quoted  the  gateway  to  the  old 
l/ashiJd,  already  mentioned  above,  of  the  kokushiu  daimio  Matsudaira 
Mino  no  Kami,  situated  in  the  Sakurada  avenue ;  and  those  of  the 
former  yashild  of  Niwa  Saki6  no  Daibu  (of  Nihommatsu,  in  Oshiu), 
situated  in  Nagata-ch6 — lately  occupied  by  the  Mining  Department, — 
and  of  Matsudaira  Kai  no  Kami  (of  K6riyama,  in  Yamato),  situated  just 
within  the  Saiwai-bashi  Ghite, — ^now  occupied  by  the  offices  of  the  T6ki6 
Fu,  In  the  first-named  gate  the  cross  beam  is  not  added,  but  in  all 
other  respects  it  resembles  those  of  the  two  daimio  named  afterwards, 
who  ranked  '  with  but  after '  koktishiu  daimio. 

The  privilege  of  affixing  Jiei'ftldic  badges  to  yashiki  gates  was,  by 
a  notification  issued  during  the  period  JokiS  (1684-88)  limited  to 
kokushiu  daimid^  to  other  daimio  entitled  to  seats  in  two  of  the  apart- 
ments of  the  Shogun's  palace  named  respectively  the  Teikan  no  tna  and 
Yanagi  no  ma,  and  to  the  kotai  hatam^jto.  Even  in  the  case  of  these 
favored  individuals,  the  badge  could  be  affixed  to  the  Front  Gate  alone, 
not  to  any  of  the  others ; — but,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  every 
noble  or  official  was  at  liberty  to  place  his  badge  on  the  roof  tiles  of  his 
yashiki. 

In  most  of  the  yashiki  gates  there  may  be  observed  several  large 
rafters  jutting  out  at  right  angles  from  the  huge  beam  immediately 
above  the  entrance.  These  rafters  are  generally  firom  4  to  8  inches 
square,  and  in  many  cases  tipped  with  metal  caps.  Whether  their 
number  was  in  any  way  indicative  of  the  rank  of  the  owner  of  the 
mansion  does  not  appear  to  be  clearly  known,  nor  is  any  mention  made 
of  them  in  the  ^^  Awo-Md'ShV  Personal  observation,  however,  will 
prove  to  any  one  interested  in  the  matter  that,  as  a  general  rule,  these 
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rafters  are  9  in  number  in  the  detached  Front  Gate  of  a  kokushi/u 
dmnio ;  9  or  7  for  the  same  when  nndetached ;  and  7,  or  occasionally  6, 
for  other  daimiS — the  Ordinary  Gate,  in  each  of  these  instances,  being 
sormoonted  by  5,  and  the  Back  Gate  rarely  having  any  at  all.  In  the 
yashiki  of  ordinary  hatamoto^  6  is  the  common  number  for  the  Front 
Gate,  8  only  may  sometimes  be  noticed,  and  in  many  instances  there 
are  none  at  all.  These  remarks,  however,  must  not  be  taken  in  any 
way  as  a  definite  rule,  for  it  is  probable  that  in  many  cases  there  may 
be  noticed  exceptions  to  what  is  here  stated ;  and  as  there  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  any  notifications  on  the  subject,  the  above  may  possibly 
be  more  of  a  common  usage  than  a  fixed  regulation. 

Just  outside  many  of  the  gateways  may  be  noticed  rows  of  stalls  for 
horses,  built  of  timber,  with  tiled  roofs.  Sometimes  the  gate  stands  a 
short  way  back  from  the  road,  and  in  the  recess  thus  formed  the  stalls 
are  erected ;  as  at  the  Front  Gate  of  the  naka-yashiki  of  the  daindo 
of  Satsuma,  situated  within  the  Saiwai-bashi  gate, — now  occupied  by 
the  HakubutsU'k'wan,  or  Exhibition  Department, — and  at  the  Ordinary 
Gate  in  the  rear  of  the  yashiki  of  E  Eamon  no  Kami,  to  which  allusion  has 
already  been  made. 

Immediately  within  the  main  gateway  is  a  courtyard,  sometimes  of 
very  large  size.  In  the  case  of  the  yashiki  of  a  daimio  of  high  rank,  it 
is  paved  all  over  with  broad  flag- stones ;  in  some  instances  it  is  only 
partially  paved,  the  remaining  space  being  covered  with  large  pebbles ; 
while  in  a  small  yashiki  there  is  often  nothing  but  a  narrow  paved 
pathway  from  the  gate  to  the  entrance  of  the  main  hall,  the  rest  of  the 
courtyard  being  entirely  bare.  Into  this  yard  open  the  inner  rooms  of 
porters'  lodges,  and  here,  in  former  days,  there  always  sat  a  few  guards. 
Their  guard-rooms  were  ornamented  with  bows  and  arrows,  lances,  fire- 
arms, and  staves  with  iron  heads  studded  with  spikes,  serving  as  grap- 
pling irons  wherewith  to  seize  and  disarm  any  unwelcome  intruder. 
Whenever  a  retainer  passed  out,  he  hung  up  in  the  guard-room  the 
wooden  ticket,  inscribed  with  his  name,  which  he  always  carried  at  his 
girdle  ;  on  his  return  to  the  yashiki  this  ticket  was  restored  to  him.  By 
this  means  the  porters  could  tell  at  a  glance  how  many  retainers  were 
absent  on  leave  at  any  time.  In  the  larger  mansions  the  courtyard 
also  frequently  contained  a  row  of  stalls  to  serve  as  stabling  for  visitors' 
horses.     In  some  instances,  too,  there  may  yet  be  noticed  a  stone-faced 
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embazikmeiit  (a  miniatore  edition  of  the  Castle  defences)  shutting  in 
the  courtyard  on  the  side  immediately  opposite  to  the  entrance  gate, 
while  gradually  ascending  causeways  to  the  right  and  left  lead  np  to  the 
higher  terrace  on  which  is  placed  the  main  hall  of  the  yashiki.  This 
would  serve  as  an  inner  line  of  defence,  even  though  the  gate  itself 
should  be  forced  by  a  besieging  enemy. 

Within  the  yashiki  grounds,  and  immediately  between  the  nagaya 
and  the  main  hall  or  residence  of  the  lord  himself,  there  used  to  stand 
many  other  buildings.  These  consisted  of  houses  for  the  officers  of  the 
clan, — of  what  were  termed  naka-nagaya^  or  inner  barracks, — and  of 
storehouses.  In  the  larger  yashiki  the  officers*  houses  w^e  those 
serving  as  residences  for  the  Councillors  (karo),  the  Commercial  Agent 
(yoninjy  the  Representative  of  the  lord  during  his  absence  (rusui),  the 
Financial  Officer  (kanjo  bugiyo)^  the  Building  Officer  (sakuji  bugiyo),  and 
the  Doctor  (isha).  In  the  great  clans,  the  number  of  these  officers 
was  considerable,  but  in  the  yashiki  of  the  lower  daimid  and  of  the 
hatainoto  there  were  frequently  fewer  officers  than  those  named  above. 
Their  houses  were  in  the  ordinary  Japanese  style,  one-storied,  with  a 
large  entrance  porch  (genka) ;  each  separate  building  being  surrounded 
by  a  wooden  fence,  a  hedge  of  shrubs,  or  a  plastered  wall,  so  as  to 
divide  the  whole  space  within  the  outer  nagaya  into  numerous  small 
compounds.  According  to  the  extent  of  ground  available,  these  houses 
were  larger  or  smaller  in  size;  and  frequently,  for  convenience  sake, 
some  of  the  officers  were  actually  lodged  in  the  outer  nagaya,  a  porch 
etc.,  being  added  to  such  quarters  to  render  them  more  suited  to  the 
rank  of  the  occupant.  Interpersed  with  the  officers*  houses  were  the 
inner  nagaya,  which  in  style  of  structure  resembled  the  outer  ones, — and 
the  storehouses,  which  were  fire-proof  buildings  similar  to  those  already 
mentioned  above.  In  the  centre  of  all  stood  the  main  residence,  that 
of  the  lord  himself,  surrounded  by  a  plastered  wall  or  a  screen  of  planks 
to  ensure  privacy.  The  paved  way  from  the  Front  Gave  led  directly 
up  to  the  entrance  porch  of  this  building,  which  was  styled  the  go-den. 

The  entrance  porch,  termed  genka,  as  yet  to  be  seen  in  many  of 
the  old  mansions,  consists  of  a  small  square  hall,  projecting  from  the 
main  building.  It  is  built  of  wooden  posts  and  planks,  the  floor,  which 
is  raised  to  a  height  of  from  six  to  ten  inches  above  the  level  of  the 
flagstones  in  the  courtyard,  being  often  varnished.     This  porch  is  open 
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on  one  side,  and  on  the  inner  side  immediately  facing  the  entrance  are 
two  or  more  steps,  leading  up  to  the  raised  and  matted  floor  of  the  house 
itself.  A  book  called  '' San-sei-rolm ''  (H^^)»  P^iblished  in  1848, 
mentions  that  at  the  very  end  of  the  17th  century  the  f^mka  was 
ordinarily  12  feet  in  breadth,  and  that  a  table,  6  feet  square,  was  placed 
m  the  centre  of  the  boarding  laid  down  to  form  the  floor  below  the 
steps ;  to  the  right  and  left  of  this  table  were  seated  various  attendants 
whose  duty  it  was  to  receive  visitors  and  usher  them  into  the  inner 
apartments.  To  the  open  space  left  at  the  summit  of  the  steps  adjoined 
large  waiting  rooms,  known  by  the  name  of  Slio-in^  into  which  all  guests 
were  ushered,  and  back  from  these  waiting  rooms  there  used  to  extend 
numerous  other  apartments  for  the  use  of  the  nobleman.  It  is  of  course 
impossible  here  to  give  any  veiy  definite  description  of  the  arrangement 
of  these  rooms,  as  they  no  doubt  varied  considerably  in  size,  shape,  etc., 
in  different  mansions.  In  the  extreme  rear  was  generally  situated  the 
main  hall  of  audience,  a  wide  and  lofty  chamber  with  raised  dais  at  the 
farther  end.  Here  were  received  envoys  from  the  Sh6gun  or  visitors  of 
distinction,  and  here,  too,  any  matter  which  the  lord  might  wish  to  bring 
to  the  notice  of  the  whole  of  his  retainers  was  publicly  made  known  to 
the  latter.  The  ladies  of  the  household  occupied  separate  suites  of 
rooms,  often  of  exceedingly  wide  extent.  At  different  spots  were  small 
guard-rooms,  in  which  \vere  stationed  the  retainers  who  were  on  guard 
for  the  day  and  night.  These  guards  were  ordinarily  changed  every 
twenty-four  hours,  and  they  were  the  only  vassals  (with  the  exception 
of  a  few  pages  to  attend  on  the  lord)  who  were  permitted  to  pass  the 
night  in  the  go-den.  All  others,  including  even  the  cooks  and  scullions, 
had  quarters  allotted  to  them  in  the  nagaya^  and  came  over  early  in  the 
morning  to  resume  their  duties.  There  -was  always  one  guard-room 
immediately  alongside  of  the  (jenka,  with  a  separate  entrance,  of  very 
Mnall  dimensions,  from  the  courtyard ;  persons  of  inferior  rank,  and 
vassals  bearing  letters  or  messages  usually  transacted  their  business  at 
this  entrance  instead  of  at  the  main  one. 

The  style  of  the  apartments  seems,  from  all  descriptions,  to  have 
been  in  no  way  different  from  the  ordinary  Japanese  rule,  except  in 
point  of  size.  The  posts  and  beams  were  generally  of  finely  grained 
wood,  unvai'nished,  and  ornamented  at  the  joints  by  small  pieces  of 
nietal  marked  with  the  badge  of  the  owner.     The  paper  screens  and 
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sliding  doors  were  either  plain,  or  adorned  with  paintings,  according  to 
the  rank  and  wealth  of  the  inmates.  Dr.  Eaampfer,  in  writing  of  kis 
visit  to  Yedo  in  1691,  thus  briefly  describes  these  mansions : — **  There 
"  are  many  stately  palaces  in  this  city.  *  *  *  They  are  separate  and 
'<  distinguished  from  other  houses  by  large  courtyards  and  stately  gates  ; 
'*  fine  varnished  stair-cases,  of  a  few  steps,  lead  up  to  the  door  of  the 
'*  house,  which  is  divided  into  several  magnificent  apartments,  all  of  a 
"  floor,  they  being  not  above  one  story  high,  nor  adorned  with  towers, 
**  as  the  castles  and  palaces  are  where  the  Princes  and  Lords  of  the 
'*  Empire  reside  in  their  hereditary  dominions.** 

The  only  other  point  in  connection  with  the  internal  structure  of 
the  yashiki  that  still  remains  to  be  noticed  is  the  hiriomi,  or  fire  look- 
out station,  of  which  many  specimens  may  still  be  observed  in  this 
city.  The  hinomi  is  a  small  wooden  tower  containing  a  fire-bell  and 
striking-beam,  erected  on  the  roof  of  the  main  hall  of  the  yashiki,  and 
therefore  commanding  a  good  view  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
In  a  city  where  fires  are  of  constant  occurrence,  it  was'  of  course  a  positive 
necessity  that  a  watchman  should  be  posted  in  the  hinomi  in  order 
to  give  timely  warning  of  the  approach  of  danger.  Even  in  this  respect, 
however,  the  regulations  were  strict,  and  it  was  not  permitted  to  every 
owner  of  a  yashiki  to  erect  a  hinami  thereon.  The  ^^  Awo-bio-shi'*  lays 
down  the  rule  that  no  one  below  the  degree  of  a  daimio  (i.e.  of  10,000 
koku  and  upward)  was  properly  thus  privileged,  but  adds  that  this  rule 
was  in  later  years  frequently  transgressed  by  luitamoto.  In  the  period 
Hoyet  (1704-1711),  when  orders  were  issued  for  the  organization  of 
the  Yedo  fire-brigades,  no  less  than  fifteen  hatamoto,  who  were  appointed 
to  the  command  of  these  brigades,  constructed  hinomi.  By  special 
sanction,  these  officers  were  allowed  to  build  hinomi  of  80  feet  in 
height,  those  of  other  persons  being  only  from  26'  to  26  feet  high. 
From  that  time  it  became  the  regular  custom  for  any  hatamoto  appointed 
to  command  a  fire-brigade  at  once  to  erect  his  own  look-out  station, 
and  it  is  told  of  one  Matsudaira  Sahidy^  no  Kami  that  **  having  been 
**  charged,  in  the  year  1810,  with  certain  duties  as  to  fires,  Ke  for  the 
**  first  time  hung  up  a  bell  and  striking-beam,  and  during  his  term  of 
"office  made  use  of  the  same."  Whenever  leave  was  granted  to  a 
noble  to  visit  his  country  fief,  and  also  during  his  infancy,  the  hinomi 
was  always  closed.     To  the  daimio  of  Echizen,  Awa,  Tosa,  Oki,  Sanuki, 
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and  Higo  there  was,  however,  accorded  the  privilege  of  possessing  what 
were  known  as  jo-hinoniij  i.e.  fixed  or  perpetual  fire-stations  where  a 
watchman  was  always  on  duty ;  and  three  of  the  above-named  nobles, 
viz.,  Awa,  Tosa,  and  Sanuki  erected  them  not  only  in  their  kami- 
yashiki  but  also  in  their  naka-yaahiln.  Whenever  a  new  hinomi  was 
erected,  or  an  old  one  repaired,  a  special  report  had  to  be  made  to  the 
Shdgun's  Government  detailing  the  circumstances  rendering  such 
procedure  necessary. 

The  foregoing  is  a  general  description  of  the  ordinary  style  of 
architecture  yet  to  be  observed  in  this  city,  in  the  case  of  those  yashiki 
(now  unfortunately  very  few  in  number)  that  still  stand  as  of  yore. 
Some  changes  have  taken  place  since  their  first  construction  in  the  very 
early  days  of  Yedo,  but  these  have  not  been  of  any  great  importance. 
From  the  observations,  however,  of  the  author  of  the  **  Ochiboshiu,''  it 
would  appear  that  the  yashilH  of  the  hatanwto  gradually  improved  in 
condition,  while  those  of  the  daimio  deteriorated.  To  give  an  idea  of 
the  original  appearance  of  some  of  these  mansions,  it  may  prove  of 
interest  to  quote  here  the  precise  words  of  the  writer, — who,  it  may  be 
remarked,  was  bom  in  the  year  1689  and  published  his  work  in  1728. 
His  remarks  are  as  follows  : — 

"  The  buildings  of  the  yashiki,  the  townspeople's  houses,  and  the 
**  temples  and  shrines  in  this  city  were,  up  to  the  time  of  the  great  fire 
"  in  the  8rd  year  of  the  period  Meireki  (1657),  precisely  the  same  as 
"  when  ly^yasu  entered  Yedo.  *  *  *  «  i  myself,  in  my  younger 
"  days,  inspected  the  whole  of  the  front  rooms  of  the  yashiki  of  li  Eamon 
"  no  E^ami,  and  can  therefore  well  remember  what  they  were  like.  Both 
**  the  entrance-porch  and  the  front  rooms  were  all  coated  with  gold  leaf. 
"  The  length  of  the  front  gate  appeared  to  be  about  10  ken  (i.e.  60  feet). 
"  The  gate  had  an  upper  story,  and  on  its  doors  were  carved  five 
*'  rhinoceroses,  each  one  of  about  the  size  of  a  small  horse.  On  the 
"  large  end-tiles  on  the  roofs  of  the  outer  nagaya  were  Jcikio  badges,  of 
"  gold,  which  glittered  even  at  night-time.'* 

It  may  here  be  explained  that  the  kikid,  a  flower  of  five  petals,  was 
the  badge  of  Kat6  Eiyomasa,  one  of  the  heroes  of  Hid^yoshi's  Korean 
expedition,  to  whom  the  t/o^^tH  in  question  had  originally  belonged. 

"  Apart  from  this,  too,  the  yashiki  of  the  kunimochi  daimiS  were, 
**  for  the  most  part,  built  with  two-storied  gateways,  ornamented  with 
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"  vaiious  carvings.  In  every  instance,  it  was  at  that  time  tlie  fixed 
**  usage  that  the  walls  of  the  jfcufhikl  of  daimio  possessing  fiefs  of  about 
"  50,000  holm  should,  from  the  (jenka  on  to  the  sho-in,  be  coated  with 
**  gold  leaf  on  which  pictures  were  painted.  In  particular,  the  members 
*  *  of  the  go'san-ke  "  (or  "  Three  Princely  Families  * '  allied  to  the  Tokugawa 
clan)  •*  possessed  what  were  termed  O-narl-nion''  (i.e.  separate  gateways 
for  tlie  special  use  of  the  Shdgun  himself,  whenever  he  paid  his 
relatives  a  visit),  "  built  with  tiled  roofs  of  convex  shape,  and  doors 
**  completely  covered  with  plates  of  gold  adorned  with  carvings,  the 
*•  whole  being  of  exceeding  beauty.  The  yashiki  of  my  lord  of  Owari  *' 
(one  of  the  (jo-san-ke)  **  situated  within  the  Hanz6  gate  of  the  Castle, 
*'  was  totally  destroyed  by  a  fire  that  originated  in  the  mansion  itself ;  but 
**  I  well  recollect  the  O-nari-nwn  at  the  yashihi  of  my  lords  of  Kii  and 
**  Mito,  withm  the  Tak^bashi  gate.  It  is  said,  too,  that  when  the 
'*  Shogun  was  once  going  to  pay  a  visit  to  Matsudaira  lyo  no  Kami, 
'*  there  were  issued  to  the  latter  secret  instructions  for  him  also  to 
**  prepare  an  O-nari-mon^  in  like  manner  to  the  members  of  the  go-san-k^^ 
<*  and  that  such  a  gateway  was  accordingly  constructed.  The  doors 
<*  thereof  were  carved  with  numerous  representations  of  sen-nin  (genie), 
'*  and,  being  new,  flashed  and  glittered  all  the  more ;  and  as  the  locidity, 
'<  too,  was  just  facing  the  Chief  Gate  of  the  Castle,  there  were  many 
''  passers-by,  and  consequently  an  endless  throng  of  spectators.  It  is 
*'  said  that  at  that*  period  it  was  commonly  called  the  '  Ui-gitrashi  fw 
'*  *gO'7non'''  (meaning  that  this  gate  was  so  magnificent  as  to  cause  the 
spectator  to  linger  before  it  from  morning  until  night).  "  But  every 
**  single  yashiki  possessed  of  such  O-ivan-mon  was  destroyed  in  the 
*'  great  fire  of  1657 ;  and  subsequently  to  that  time,  on  account  of  the 
**  frequency  of  wide- spreading  conflagrations,  all  the  residences  of  the 
**  various  rfaimto  were  constructed  in  less  elaborate  style.  =!=  *  *  Again, 
"  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Banch6'*  (where  the  hatanwto  dwelt)  "there 
"  was  not  a  single  residence  on  the  exterior  of  which  stone  foundations 
**  were  laid  or  nagaya  erected,  or  that  were  even  coated  with  white  plaster. 
"  The  boundaries  of  these  yashiki  sites  were  for  the  most  part  marked 
"  out  by  clumps  of  live  bamboos,  within  which  were  built  the  dwelling 
"house  and  nagaya,  with  thatched  roofs, — a  small  gate  being  also 
"  erected.  But  at  the  present  time  there  is  not  to  be  seen  a  single 
^^  yashiki  with   outer  boundary   so  marked  by   live   bamboo   hedges. 
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"  Thus  it  would  appear  that  while,  as  I  have  stated  above,  the  dwellings 
^' o{  \he  daimio  deteriorated,  those,  on  the  other  hand,  of  persons  of 
"inferior  rank  ameliorated." 

To  these  remarks  may  be  added  a  quotation  from  the  **  San-sei-i-okUy'* 
to  the  following  effect : — 

*'  In  ancient  times,  both  in  Banch6  and  in  other  localities,  none  bat 
"  tiie  daimio  possessed  tiled  roofs,  although,  of  late  years,  all  roofs  are 
**  covered  with  tiles,  which  servos  as  a  good  preventive  measure  against 
"  fire.  In  the  very  early  period  there  were  not,  throughout  the  whole 
"  city  of  Yedo,  more  than  some  four  or  five  buildings  the  roofs  of  which 
"were  covered  with  oyster- shells,  but  this  subsequently  came  into 
"  common  usage,  being  also  of  great  use  as  a  protection  against  fire.  At 
"the  present  moment,  however'*  (i.e.  in  the  years  1772-81)  **such  roofs 
"laid  with  oyster-shells  are  no  longer  to  be  noticed.** 

The  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  in  the  yasJiiJd  used  to  adjoin  the 
main  hall.  They  were  in  many  cases  of  great  beauty,  containing 
miniature  cascades,  pools  of  water,  turfed  mounds,  trees  and  shrubs. 
Those  in  the  old  Mito  yashiki,  just  outside  the  Suidd  Bridge  of  the 
Castle,  are  stated  to  have  been  the  finest  in  the  whole  city,  those  of  tho 
Owari  yashiM,  hard  by,  being,  however,  deemed  very  slightly  inferior, 
hi  both  of  these  were  miniature  representations  of  the  T6kaid6  (one  of 
the  highroads  from  Yedo  to  Ki6to),  with  small  villages  and  towns  erected 
thereon,  so  as  to  make  up  the  number  of  the  fifiy-three  post-towns,  etc., 
existmg  upon  the  actual  road.  The  trees  in  these  gai'dens  are  still 
standing,  forming  magnificent  groves  which  serve  as  a  familiar  landmark 
in  that  part  of  the  city. 

The  points  of  etiquette,  rules,  and  obsei-vances  connected  with  the 
yathiJd  in  older  days  were  exceedingly  numerous  and  intricate.  Though 
want  of  space  here  necessitates  brevity,  it  is  worth  while  recording  a 
few  of  them. 

Istly ; — as  regards  the  Etiquette  of  tJie  Gates,  The  main  entrance- 
gate  was  used  only  by  the  lord  of  the  yashiki  himself,  and  by  persons 
of  rank  who  came  to  visit  him.  The  karo^  or  Councillors,  as  a  rule 
made  use  of  the  Ordinary  Gate,  while  the  inferior  clansmen  either 
passed  through  it  or  through  the  two  small  posterns  immediately 
adjoining  the  main  gateway.  If  a  retainer  from  another  yashiki  desired 
admittance,  he  gave  his  name  to  the  porters  and  stated  his  business. 
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If  he  bore  a  message  to  the  lord,  he  was  escorted  to  the  entrance-porch 
of  the  go- den;  if,  on  the  contrary,  his  visit  were  to  one  of  the  vassab, 
he  was  directed  to  the  quarters  of  his  friend  in  the  nagaya.  The  rules 
observed  in  this  respect  at  the  Kaga  yashUd  at  Hong6  are  s^d  to  have 
been  more  strict  ihan  anywhere  else :  whenever  any  one  went  thither 
to  see  a  friend  among  the  retainers,  he  was  either  sent  under  escort 
to  that  friend's  quarters,  or  else  was  kept  waiting  at  the  gate  until  the 
person  named  by  him  were  summoned.  Upon  being  properly  vouched 
for  he  was  then,  and  then  only,  suffered  to  enter.  The  yaskiH  gates 
were  sometimes  shut  and  sometimes  thrown  open  during  the  daytime, 
according  to  convenience,  but  at  night  they  were  always  carefully 
closed;  when,  however,  the  owner  of  the  mansion  was  away 
at  his  country  fief,  they  were  shut  by  day  and  night  alike.  The 
number  of  porters  or  guards  on  duty  at  each  gate  was  usu^y 
from  four  to  six  men,  but  others  were  of  course  within  easy  hail  if 
needed.  The  writer  of  the  **  Ochihoshiuy"  whose  words  have  been 
quoted  above,  gives  a  further  reminiscence  of  his  own  touching  upon 
this  point.  He  says: — "The  household  arrangements  of  the  daimid 
**  in  this  city  were  formerly  on  a  very  small  scale  in  every  respect. 
«« *  *  I  ^iu  i^QYQ  quote  one  instance  with  which  I  was  myself  well 
<*  acquainted.  There  lived  at  that  time  one  Asano  Inaba  no  Kami, 
**  to  whom  was  entrusted  by  the  Sh6gun*8  Government  the  superintend- 
"  ence  of  the  two  departments  of  Yeso  and  Mitsugi,  both  in  the  province 
♦*  of  Bingo.  This  person  possessed  a  fief  of  50,000  koku,  but  having  been 
'*  from  the  first  a  Councillor  of  Matsudaira  Aki  no  Kami,  the  lord  of  the 
**  province  of  Geishiu,  his  status  was  far  superior  to  that  of  other 
**  daimio  of  like  assessment.  The  porter  of  his  front  gate  was  one 
"  Yanosuk^,  who  had  a  wife  and  family,  and  who,  single-handed,  not 
**  only  looked  after  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  gate,  but  all  other 
**  duties,  even  down  to  the  cleaning  of  the  premises.  It  chanced  one 
"  day,  at  the  very  moment  when  Yanosuk^  was  absent  from  the  porter's 
**  lodge,  that  my  lord  Koid6  Yamato  no  Kami  came  on  a  visit,  so  the 
"  wife  of  Yanosuk^  ran  forth  in  haste  and  opened  the  gate.  Hereupon 
"  my  lord  Yamato  no  Kami  laughingly  exclaimed,  *What  I  Has  Yanosuk^ 
"  '  gone  abroad  ?  I  much  regret  putting  his  lady  to  so  great  incon- 
**  *  venience.*  As  he  spoke,  I,  a  mere  child  at  the  time,  was  standing 
**  close    by    and    distinctly  heard  the  words.    After  this,  upon  the 
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'  grounds  that  a  porter  who  was  encumbered  with  a  wife  and  family 
"  was  unsuited  to  the  post,  Yanosukd  was  dismissed,  and  his  duties 
"  were  performed  by  one  foot-soldier  and  one  inferior  attendant.  In 
"  the  great  fire  of  1657,  however,  the  yashiki  of  Inaba  no  Kami  was 
*'also  destroyed,  and  after  the  re-building  .was  completed  and  the 
"  nobleman  again  took  up  his  residence  there,  it  was  decided  that  there 
''  should  always  be  three  porters  and  three  foot-soldiers  on  duty  at  the 
"  gate.  On  the  occasion  of  any  reception  of  guests,  an  officer  was  also 
*'  stationed  there  as  captain  of  the  guard.*' 

When  a  visitor  of  high  rank  arrived,  he  was  carried  in  his  norimono 
or  palanquin  through  the  main  gate,  across  the  court-yard  and  up  to  the 
entrance  porch  of  the  go- den.  If  of  rank  inferior  to  that  of  the  lord  of 
the  yashiki^  he  descended  from  bis  nonnumo  at  this  spot,  but  if  his  posi- 
tion were  either  superior  or  precisely  equal  to  that  of  the  noble  whom 
he  came  to  visit,  he  was  carried  up  into  the  entrance  porch,  and  only 
descended  at  the  steps  immediately  leading  into  the  body  of  the  build- 
ing. During  his  stay  within,  his  retainers  waited  about  the  entrance, 
and  prior  to  his  departure  due  notice  was  invariably  given  so  as  to  allow 
them  to  reassemble  and  form  their  ranks. 

2ndly; — Exchange  oi yashiki.  The  ^^  Awo-bio-shi ''  mentions  that 
in  the  year  1793,  in  consequence  of  an  enquiry  addressed  to  the  govern- 
ment on  this  matter,  it  was  notified  that  yashiki  could  be  exchanged  by 
mutual  consent  of  the  owners,  provided  that  the  application  for  such 
exchange  were  made  to  the  proper  authorities  after  the  lapse  of  three 
years  from  the  original  date  of  the  bestowal  of  the  mansions  from  the 
government.  To  this  was  added  a  further  notification,  in  the  period 
Bunsei  (1818-80),  to  the  effect  that  whenever  a  part  only  of  a  yashiki 
had  thus  been  transferred  to  another  owner,  the  remaining  portion  could 
also  be  handed  over  at  any  moment.  In  1809  was  made  known  a 
regulation  regarding  the  portei*s'  lodges  of  yashiki  thus  exchanged. 
By  this  regulation  auy  noble  who,  by  exchange,  might  come  into 
possession  of  porters'  lodges  of  a  style  of  architecture  superior  to  that  to 
which  he  was  by  his  own  rank  entitled,  was  permitted  to  make  use  of 
them  as  they  then  stood  ;  but  if  they  fell  into  decay  and  needed  repair, 
he  was  not  allowed  to  rebuild  them  in  the  same  style,  but  had  to 
erect  fresh  ones  suited  to  his  own  inferior  rank.     Whenever  such  ex- 
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change  was  effected,  the  badges  of  the  former  owner  on  the  roof- 
tiles,  etc.,  were  always  scrupulously  erased,  their  place  being  refilled  by 
that  of  the  new  inmate. 

8rdly ; — Rules  relathuj  to  Fires,  Owing  to  the  frequency  of  great 
fires  in  the  city  of  Yedo,  more  than  ordinary  attention  was  given  to  this 
subject.  Constant  precaution  was  taken,  watchmon  were  stationed, 
firemen  engaged,  and  buckets  and  other  utensils  kept  in  readiness. 
Indeed,  on  tlie  occasion  of  any  festival  or  ceremony,  such  utensils  formed 
a  noticeable  part  of  the  gala  dre|s  of  the  yashiki.  In  olden  times,  if  a 
fire  broke  out  from  a  *  Chief  yashiki,'  the  owner  was  obliged  to  send  in  a 
report  at  once,  detailing  the  circumstances ;  and  he  was  then  forced,  as 
a  punishment,  to  keep  within  doore  for  a  certain  number  of  days.  Later 
on,  this  rule  was  made  applicable  likewise  to  '  Middle  *  and  '  Lower 
yojthikij*  and  also  to  the  smaller  suburban  residences  to  which  allusion 
has  been  made  above.  In  the  year  1723,  the  following  Notification  was 
issued : — **  Orders  are  to  be  given  to  the  various  persons  concerned,  to 
'*  the  effect  that  should  a  fire  originate  from  a  ixaka-yashild,  shimo-yashiki^ 
**  or  Jcakae-yashikh  there  must  for  the  future  be  sent  in  to  the  Govem- 
*'  ment,  in  like  manner  as  in  the  case  of  a  Chief  Residence,  an  enquiry 
•*  as  to  whether  the  owner  is  to  confine  himself  within  doors."  Twenty 
days  later  it  was  notified  by  Midzuno  Iki  no  Kami,  a  member  of  the 
Gorojiu^  that  although  the  report  must  always  be  sent  in,  the  punish- 
ment might  on  occasion  be  remitted  if  the  mansion  were  other  than  the 
*  Chief  yashiki,'  Thus,  if  the  damage  caused  by  the  flames  were  confined 
solely  to  the  yaahild  in  whioh  the  fire  originated,  no  confinement  was 
necessary ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  conflagration  spread  to  any 
other  building,  even  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  punishment  was  to  be 
inflicted.  This,  however,  was  not  proclaimed  publicly,  but  was  made 
known  verbally  to  the  parties  concerned.  The  **  Awo-bw-sJU'*  here 
gives  the  following  instance : — 

*'  In  the  12th  year  of  the  period  Kwansei  (1800)  there  stood  at 
**  Gembei-mura,  Takata"  (to  the  west  of  Yedo)  "a  Jcakae-yasJuki  belong- 
**  ing  to  ltd  Kawachi  no  Kami.  A  fire  broke  out  from  the  nngaya  of 
**  this  yashViiy  and  the  whole  of  the  buildings  were  burned  to  the  ground. 
**  Kawachi  no  Kami  therefore  reported  the  matter  to  the  government, 
**  which  report  was  forwarded  to  the  Shogun,  accompanied  by  an 
**  enquiry  as  to  confinement  within^  doors ;  the  document  was,  however, 
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"  handed  back  with  a  slip  attached,  on  which  it  was  written  that  such  a 
"course  was  not  necessary.  Upon  this,  Kawachi  no  Kami  visited 
"  Un^m^  no  Kami,  an  officer  of  the  government,  in  order  to  express  his 
"  acknowledgments/' 

4thly ; — Death  of  a  noble  outdde  his  oicn  yashiki.  The  rule  in  such 
case  was  that  the  estates  of  the  deceased  were  confiscated.  In  1860, 
when  li  Kamon  no  Kami,  the  Chief  Minister  of  the  Shdgun,  was 
murdered  near  the  outer  Sakhrada  gate  of  the  castle,  by  a  legal  fiction  it 
was  given  out  that  he  bad  died  inside  his  own  ymhiki^  in  order  that  his 
heir  might  succeed  to  his  fief.  In  this  instance  it  was  no  doubt  the 
high  rank  of  the  mui-dered  noble,  and  the  influence  of  the  family  to 
Which  he  belonged,  that  caused  to  be  remitted  the  penalty  which  would 
have  been  enforced  in  the  case  of  any  one  of  less  degree. 

5thly; — Conjineifient  in  yashiJd  as  a  punishment.  Mention  has 
ahready  been  made  of  this  mode  of  punishment,  in  the  case  of  fires ;  but 
it  seems  to  have  been  the  one  commonly  inflicted  whenever  a  noble 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Sh6gun.  The  term  of  such  imprison- 
ment varied  firom  ten  days  to  several  months.  The  **  Kindai  Gejypio  " 
(iEf^-9^)»  a  narrative  of  events  from  1844  to  1868,  states  that  the 
daimiS  of  Mito  was  on  one  occasion  condemned  to  seclusion  in  his  yashiki 
from  the  5th  day  of  the  5th  month  to  the  16th  day  of  the  11th  month 
of  the  same  year.  Thife  occurred  in  1844,  and  throughout  the  work 
in  question  are  recorded  numberless  instances  of  similar  punishment 
having  been  meted  out  to  others  of  the  most  influential  daimio.  It  was 
customary  also  for  political  and  other  oflenders  to  be  placed  under  the 
charge  of  noblemen,  in  whose  yashiki  they  were  imprisoned.  While  a 
daimio  was  confined  to  his  own  mansion  the  gates  were  always  fast 
closed,  instead  of  standing  open  during  the  daytime  as  under  ordinary 
circumstances. 

Apart  from  the  above,  there  existed  many  other  regulations  of  minor 
importance.  The  ceremony  of  suicide  by  disembowelment  ( hara-kiri) 
wag  not  allowed  in  *  Chief  yashiki^'  their  proximity  to  the  Shdgun's 
palace  forbidding  their  being  thus  made  places  of  execution:  this 
ceremony  was  therefore  performed  in  the  smaller  mansions,  when  it 
took  place  at  night,  either  in  the  main  building  or  in  the  garden, 
according  to  the  rank  of  the  condemned  person.  The  discharge  of 
fire-arms  within  yashiki  grounds  was  prohibited  in  olden  times,  but  in 
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1861  a  notification  was  issued  by  which  permission  was  granted  for  \he 
discharge  of  blank  cartridge  for  purposes  of  drill  in  any  yaakUd, 
whether  within  or  without  the  Castle  moats. 

The  feudal  system  having  oome  to  an  end  in  this  country,  the  old 
yashiki  are  fast  disappearing.  Many  have  been  destroyed  by  fire,  others 
removed  to  afford  sites  for  buildings  in  European  style ;  some  few  are 
still  retained  as  barracks  for  the  soldiery,  and  in  numerous  instances 
the  former  nagaya  have  been  portioned  out  into  rows  of  small  shops,  etc., 
to  be  let  to  the  townspeople.  Ere  many  more  years  have  elapsed,  this 
style  of  architecture  will  doubtless  no  longer  be  seen ;  the  yasMki  have 
already  fully  played  their  part  in  connection  with  Japanese  history, 
and  being  now  of  no  further  use,  will  shortly  disappear  firom  the 
scene.  But  for  the  foreign  visitor  at  least  these  ruined  mansions  will 
always  possess  a  special  interest,  recalling,  as  they  do,  so  many  a 
reminiscence  of  olden  days,  and  affording  so  clear  an  evidence  of  tiie 
utter  decay  of  the  ancient  pomp  and  state  of  this  metropolis  of 
feudalism. 
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A  General  Meeting  was  held  at  the  Shdheikuwan,  Seidd,  T6ki6  on  tlie  10th 
December,  1878,  at  4  p.m.    Dr.  Murray,  the  President,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  general  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Librarian  announced  the  receipt  of  the  following : — The  Celestial  Empire, 
Vol.  n,  No.  20;  The  Chinese  Becorder,  July- August,  1878;  BuUetin  of  the 
Imperial  Bussian  Society  of  Geography,  part  1.  He  also  reported  that  the  library 
contained  18  complete  sets  of  the  Society's  Transactions.  He  congratulated  the 
Society  on  having  secured  The  Chinese  Bepository,  together  with  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  Bepository. 

The  President  said  that  this  was  a  most  valuable  collection  of  material  in 
reference  to  China  and  that  it  also  contained  valuable  information  on  Japan. 

Mr.  Thomas  B.  H.  MoClatchie  then  read  his  paper  entitled  "The  Feudal 
Mansions  of  Tedo.*' 

The  President  expressed  deep  interest  in  the  paper  just  read,  especially  as  the 
yashiki  were  now  fast  disappearing. 

Mr.  Satow  observed  that  the  demohtion  of  most  of  the  ycuhiki  and  the 
conversion  of  many  nagaya  into  rows  of  shops  had  very  much  changed  the 
physiognomy  of  the  streets  of  the  city  during  the  last  ten  years.  Without  the 
aid  of  a  map  of  Tedo  as  it  formerly  existed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  convey  to  those 
who  had  not  known  the  city  when  it  was  still  Tedo,  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
yathiki.  Starting  for  a  walk  round  the  castle  from  the  top  of  Eudanzaka,  one 
passed  a  narrow  strip  of  ground  unoccupied  by  houses,  but  behind  it  the  whole 
space  between  Kdjimachi  and  the  outer  moat  from  the  Yotsuya  gate  backwards  to 
the  8h6heibashi  was  occupied  by  yanhikt  Wh^re  the  English  Legation  now 
stands  was  a  hue  of  nagaya^  which  was  continued  on  beyond  Kdjimachi  down 
the  hill.  Next  came  the  yashiki  of  li  Eamon  no  Kami  and  the  daimiS  of 
Geishiu.  Passing  this  and  its  neighbour  the  Euroda  yashiki,  one  issued  through 
the  Toranomon  gate  into  the  region  called  Atagoshita,  completely  occupied 
by  ycuhiki.  On  the  other  side  of  the  high  street,  where  the  railway  terminus 
now  is,  were  yashiki  belonging  to  the  daimid  of  Aidzu,  Sendai,  and  of 
Tatsrmo  in  Banshiu.  Betuming  to  the  Sakurada  gate  and  following  the  moat, 
what  now  is  called  the  Hibiya  drill-ground  was  occupied  entirely  by  yashiki, 
memorable  amongst  which  was  that  of  Ch6shiu,  destroyed  by  the  Shdgun*8 
government  in  1864,  in  consequence  of  the  attack  on  the  Mikado's  palace  at 
Kidto  made  by  the  retainers  of  that  daimid.  Passing  through  the  Hibiya  gate 
and  turning  to  the  left,  where  now  are  the  artillery  drill-ground,  the  courts  of 
jostice,  and  the  bureau  of  police,  were  nothing  but  daimxBs'  yashiki,  and  so  on  all 
the  way  up  to  Eudanzaka  again.  This  was  without  taking  into  account  the 
enormous  yashiki  outside  the  moat,  one  of  which  has  been  converted  into  a 
palace  for  the  Mikado,  while  on  the  sites  of  two  others  have  been  built  the  military 
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school  and  the  arsenal.  In  the  tune  of  the  ShOgons  few  foreigners  ever  penetrated 
into  the  yashiki  of  daimid.  The  Foreign  Bepresonfotiyes  paid  visits  to  the  miniaters 
of  tlie  Shdgun  at  their  official  residences,  but  never  saw  more  of  the  interiors  than 
the  reception  rooms  set  apart  for  such  interviews.  Great  jealousy  was  felt  lest 
strangers  should  see  into  the  interior  of  the  yanhiki^  and  in  former  days  a  notice 
board  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  Atagoyama  prohibited  the  use  of  telescopes 
for  looking  at  the  yashiki  which  lay  below  that  hill.  But  nevertheless  one  could 
observe  enough  to  loam  that  the  yashiki  were  little  more  than  barracks  surroundmg 
a  Uving-house  of  not  very  durable  materials  and  certainly  did  not  deserve  to  be 
called  *  palaces,*  as  they  so  often  were  by  early  visitors  to  Yedo.  The  real  palaces 
of  the  daimi6$  were  at  the  castles  away  in  their  own  dominions. 

The  President  asked  what  was  the  object  of  the  stringent  regulation  as  to  the 
confiscation  of  a  daimio^s  property  in  case  of  his  dying  outside  his  yashiki. 

Mr.  Satow  was  of  opinion  that  confiscation  took  place  only  in  case  of  his  dying 
a  violent  death. 

Dr.  McCartee  suggested  that  perhaps  there  was  something  superstitious 
connected  with  this  custom,  and  cited  a  similar  practice  prevalent  in  China. 

The  President  having  observed  that  many  would  like  to  see  a  map  of  a 
typical  yashikif 

Mr.  McClatohie  mentioned  that  he  had  ordered  one  some  time  ago,  but  that 
it  was  still  in  the  draughtsman's  hands. 

Mr.  House  observed  that  ahuost  every  yashiki  had  its  peculiar  legends  and 
ghost-stories,  which  were  not  always  fanciful.  All  bad  been  scenes  of  important 
events,  and  it  was  worth  almost  any  person's  time  to  continue  this  subject  of 
yashiki.  As  to  the  number  of  beams  projecting  oveir  the  gateway  of  a  yashiki^ 
these,  he  beUeved,  were  almost  invariably  of  an  odd  number,  and  the  number  of 
the  great  daindds^  beams  was  eleven. 

Mr.  McClatchie  said  that  as  to  the  number  of  beams  he  had  been  unable  to 
get  a  rule ;  he  had  judged  merely  from  repeated  observation. 

Mr.  Blanchet  remarked  that  no  responsibility  for  fire  attached  to  a  daimd, 
unless  the  gate  of  his  yashiki  were  destroyed.  The  number  of  wells  in  a  yashiki 
was  always  marked  on  the  posts  of  its  gate. 

Mr.  McClatchie  was  not  sure  that  a  daimid  got  off  scot  free  if  his  gate  ware  not 
destroyed  in  a  conflagration.  It  was  a  common  thing  now  to  put  up  the  number 
of  wells  even  on  ordinary  houses. 

The  President  remarked  that  the  present  regulations  in  regard  to  fires 
remained  as  a  reUc  of  those  feudal  times.  Any  official  through  whose  carelessness 
a  fire  occurred  must  send  in  his  resignation. 

Mr.  House  asked  whether  or  not  it  was  regular  to  have  a  theatre  inside  a 
yashiki. 

Mr.  McClatchie  though  it  was  rather  exceptional.  It  was  customary,  however, 
to  have  n6  dances  inside. 

The  President  voted  the  thanks  of  the  society  to  Mr.  McClatchie.  Hit 
paper  had  been  of  great  interest  to  all,  and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  ere  long  he 
would  give  the  society  something  further  on  the  feudal  times  of  Japan. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 
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INSCEIPTIONS  IN  SHIMABAEA  AND  AMAKUSA. 


By  the  Rev.  H.  Stout. 


(Bead  January  14th,  1879), 

In  the  history  of  Chriatianity  in  Japan,  reference  is  made  to  the 
final  struggle  and  destruction  of  the  Christians  in  Shimabara,  in  1687. 
The  people  of  the  locality  retain  maby  traditions  of  the  event,  and 
monuments  have  been  erected  where  heroes  fell,  and  over  the  common 
grave  of  the  slain. 

It  appears  that  some  sixty  years  before,  the  ''  old  Castle,"  as 
the  place  is  called,  had  been  abandoned  by  the  petty  daimi6,  for  the 
more  eligible  location  at  the  thrifty  town  of  Shimabara,  some  twenty 
miles  fEurther  north,  where  a  new  castle  had  been  built.  So  at  the  time 
the  persecuted  sect  made  the  **  old  Castle  "  their  rendezvous,  nothing 
remained  of  the  fortifications  but  the  foundation  walls,  portions  of 
-which  may  still  be  seen.  However,  it  was  a  spot  well  chosen  for 
defence.  The  promontory  of  soft  rock,  now  much  worn  away  by  the 
waves,  extended  at  that  time  eastward  several  hundred  yards  into  the 
sea,  where  it  fell  off  on  three  sides,  quite  perpendicularly,  at  a  height 
of  more  than  a  hundred  feet.  It  was  therefore  quite  inaccessible  from 
that  quarter.  Its  defence  on  the  land  side  was  not  difficult,  for  a  deep, 
narrow  valley  leaves  an  abrupt  ascent  on  the  west.  Only  on  the 
north-west  is  the  approach  at  all  easy,  which  is  over  a  ridge  that  runs 
by  gradual  ascent  from  the  valley  up  to  the  castle  walls.  Here  the 
principal  fighting  occurred,  and  here  stands  the  monument  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  and  just  upon  the  walls  that  of  the  common 
grave. 

Among  the  various  traditions  are  those  of  the  gathering  of  the 
Christians  from  different  quarters,  the  encampment  of  some  of  them  for 
a  time  on  the  islands  near  at  hand,  and  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  siege. 
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the  extension  of  their  lines  for  more  than  a  mile  into  the  valleys.  An 
excavation,  some  thirty  by  fifty  feet  square,  just  under  the  walls,  is 
referred  to  as  having  been  made  for  a  retreat  for  Nurada  Shur6,  and  the 
other  chief  men  with  their  families.  It  was  covered  with  bamboos, 
supported  on  upright  poles,  and  overspread  with  turf  on  a  level  with  the 
surrounding  soil.  It  is  said  that  when  the  besieged  were  finally 
overpowered,  and  crowded  into  the  narrow  limits  of  the  bluff,  they  were 
there  slaughtered  in  crowds,  and  multitudes  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages 
pushed  from  the  cliffs  into  the  sea.  One  other  matter  of  tradition  is 
interesting,  as  it  seems  to  confirm  the  statement  made  by  some,  but 
denied  by  others,  to  the  effect  that  the  Dutch  came  with  a  ship  firom 
Hirado,  and  assisted  in  the  siege,  making  a  breach  upon  the  fortifications 
with  their  guns,  and  that  several  Dutchmen  lost  their  lives  in  the 
engagement.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  nothing  is  known  of  a 
monument  ever  having  been  erected,  bearing  an  inscription  impiously 
threatening  to  execute  in  the  same  manner  with  the  Christians  there 
slain,  any  other  of  the  sect,  or  the  Christians'  God  himself,  if  he  ever 
dared  to  come  to  Japan. 

The  struggle  of  the  Christians  with  the  government  is  always 
spoken  of  by  the  people  of  Shimabara  as  "  The  rebellion,"  and  as 
having  been  suppressed  by  **  the  daimids  of  all  Kiushiu," 

Four  monuments, — if  the  smaller  rough  stones  may  be  so  desig- 
nated,— are  found  on  the  battle  field.  Two  of  them  are  over  the  graves 
of  officers  in  the  attacking  party,  who  must  have  fallen  in  the  final  onset, 
as  they  are  near  the  extremity  of  the  bluff,  quite  within  the  castle 
walla.  One  bears  the  name  Sabunri  Knnojo,  of  Inshiu.  The  rest  of 
the  inscription  merely  tells  of  his  fighting  and  death,  and  that  the  stone 
was  set  up  about  fifty  years  afterwards  by  visitors  to  the  place. 
Another,  close  by,  bears  the  simple  inscription,  Sabunri-Ku  Dai-skichi, 
This  person  was  doubtless  a  retainer  of  Kimojo, 

The  third  stone  has  inscribed  upon  it  the  Buddhist  prayer,  "  Namu 
Amida  Bwtsu,''  and  **  Tlie  tomb  of  bones.''  This  was  set  up  in  1766. 
From  the  inscription  it  would  seem  that  the  remains  of  the  killed  were 
left  upon  the  field  for  many  years,  and  the  bones  finally  gathered  and 
buried.     But  there  is  no  other  evidence  that  this  was  the  case. 

The  larger  and  more  pretentious  monument  is  that  of  Itakura 
Shigemasa^  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  Shogun.    It  is  a 
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well  dressed  stone,  together  with  the  base,  about  eight  feet  high.  The 
inscription  is  as  follows, — **  The  monument  of  Itaknra  Shigemasa, 
Jdgobon  Naizen-no-sbd.     Corrected  by  Sentonohoku  Mimpo/* 

"  The  thonghtfdl,  benevolent  man  in  seeking  life  does  not  violate 
baievolence,  and  in  losing  his  life  he  is  also  benevolent.  Life  and  death 
depend  upon  heaven,  or  h%e.  The  man  who  spared  his  life  and 
considers  his  own  happiness  is  a  disgrace  to  the  perfect  man ;  bat  he  who, 
though  seeing  danger,  disregards  his  life,  acts  the  part  of  the  perfect 
num.  Therefore,  if  you  wish  to  do  what  is  right,  and  put  instruction  intg 
practice,  do  not  choose  between  what  is  easy  and  difficult ;  if  you  wish 
to  advance  and  make  a  name,  do  not  consider  what  is  your  advantage 
and  disadvantage.  Itakura  Shigemasa,  Jtigobon  Naizen-no-shd  was  a 
brave  and  eminent  man.  His  father  Katsushige,  Jdshihon-Jijiu  Iga-no- 
gon-no-kami,  and  his  eldest  brother,  Shigemune,  Jtishihon  Shdshd  Suwo- 
no-gon-no-kami  were  successively,  father  and  son,  appointed  Shoshidai 
(Sh6gun's  resident  at  Eidto),  and  guarded  the  Emperor's  palace.  Their 
honors  and  praises  are  spoken  of  everywhere.  In  his  youtii  Shigemasa 
served  Lord  Tdshd  Dagin  (lyeyasu)  and  assisted  in  the  government. 
He  had  a  brave  heart,  was  upright  and  gentle,  but  decided.  He  was 
in  the  service  in  turn  both  of  Taitokuk6  (lyetada)  and  Taikenkd 
(lyemitsu),  receiving'no  small  honors  from  them,  Li  Teichiu,  the  four- 
teenth year  of  Eanyei  (1687),  the  rebels  who  had  been  led  astray  by  Jesus 
made  their  head-quarters  at  *The  old  castle,'  of  Hara,  in  the  village  of 
Arima,  in  the  district  of  Edrai,  in  the  province  of  Hizen.  The  gatherings 
of  these  multitudes,  like  bees  and  ants,  was  known  in  Yedo.  Taikenk6, 
in  order  to  destroy  them  by  the  aid  of  the  daimids  and  samurai  of  all 
Riushiu,  gave  special  orders  to  Shigemasa  that  he  should  take  command 
of  the  army,  and  superintend  the  whole  affair.  Shigemasa  took  his 
eld^t  son  and  heir,  Shigenori,  and  set  out  immediately.  When  he 
arrived  he  went  about  to  view  the  towers  and  ramparts,  the  village 
and  country,  aad  from  time  to  time  carried  out  his  deep  laid  plans. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  of  the  next  year,  Shigemasa,  in  his 
zeal  and  courage,  rushed  impetuously  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy, 
where  his  helmet  being  crushed,  and  his  lance  broken,  he  in  the  end 
perished,  being  fifty-one  years  old.  How  deplorable  I  how  sad ! 
Shigenori  had  followed  him,  and  harassing  his  soul,  had  valiantly  put 
forth  his  strength,  but  alas !  victory  and  defeat  are  according  to  fate. 
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Taigi  died  in  the  rebellion,  and  Yensai  perished  in  the  fortress,  *  and 
for  thousands  of  years  their  patriotic  zeal  and  righteous  courage  have 
remained  untarnished.*  And  the  same  will  be  said  of  Shigemasa. 
Not  long- after  this  the  rebellion  was  suppressed,  as  it  is  said,  'One's 
punishment  comes  upon  him  as  quick  as  thunder,*  and  again,  '  Is  it 
not  true  that  the  strength  of  a  position  is  overcome  from  within?* 
It  must  be  said  that  this  man  lost  his  hfe  in  doing  worthy  deeds.  And 
does  not  every  one  turn  up  his  sleeve  to  wipe  the  tears  on  his  account  ? 
Genyukd  (lyetsuna)  in  time  of  peace  appointed  Shigenori  to  office, 
and  he  kept  the  Castle  at  Osaka.  After  this  he  was  constantly 
advanced,  and  was  made  Shissei  (Minister),  and  had  conferred  upon 
him  the  title  of  Shdshibon.  He  was  appointed  J^iu  (Lord  in  waiting) 
and  became  guardian  of  the  Castle  of  Earasuyama  in  Yashiu.  He 
received  (lit.  ate)  an  income  of  five  thousand  koku,  so  he  made  his 
house  &mous.  His  son  Shigemitsu  Jilshihon  inherited  his  position  and 
imitated  his  good  deeds.  When  the  present  Shdgun  (Tsunayoshi) 
began  to  reign,  he  was  employed  in  the  government.  His  income  was 
increased,  and  he  was  transferred  to  the  Castle  of  Iwaki,  in  the  province 
of  Musashi.  Behold  how  each  generation  advanced  by  the  abundance 
of  good  deeds.  Shigemitsu  set  up  this  monument  for  Shigemasa,  on 
the  spot  where  he  fought  and  died,  and  recording  his  brilliant  deeds, 
wishes  to  make  them  known  perpetually.  The  disposition  to  remember 
ancestors,  and  to  make  them  known  is  filial  piety  and  a  pleasure. 
Shall  we  call  this  the  monument  of  peace  at  Waisei,  or  shall  we  call 
it  the  monument  of  weeping  at  Eenzan  ?  I  was  asked  to  write  some- 
thing, to  wit,  an  abbreviation  of  the  most  important  events,  and  some 
poetry,  which  poetry  is  the  following :  " — (Here  follows  the  poetry, 
which  is  of  no  historical  value.) 

"  The  ninth  month  of  the  ninth  year  of  Yemp6  '*  (1681).  • 

An  inscription  on  the  back  of  the  stone  is  to  the  effect,  that 
Hayashi  Fuminari,  apparently  by  direction  of  Shigemitsu,  the  hero*8 
grandson,  had  prepared  the  above  writing,  and  intended  to  erect  the 
monument,  but  was  prevented  from  doing  so.  However,  Sentonchoka 
(probably  a  priest)  carried  out  his  design  in  1791,  one  hundred  and 
fifty-four  years  after  the  rebellion.  This  was  doubtless  done  by  order 
of  Itakura  Shigemasa' s  descendants,  whose  names  are  there  recorded 
with  their  titles,  etc. 
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Near  the  village  of  Tomioka  in  Amakusa,  some  twenty  miles  from 
the  **  old  Castle,"  there  is  another  monument,  bearing  an  inscription 
in  some  respects  more  interesting  tlian  those  on  the  battle  field.  The 
stone  is  an  undressed,  sea- worn  one,  about  seven  feet  high,  standing 
npon  a  slightly  elevated  grassy  mound.  The  tradition  of  the  place  is 
that  the  Christians  of  the  locality,  captured  at  the  *'  old  Castle,'*  were 
brought  back  to  Tomioka,  and  having  been  condemned,  were  decapitated 
and  buried  there.  The  number,  8,888,  is  probably  a  complete  number,  or 
used  to  indicate  a  great  many.  Near  the  top  of  the  stone  is  inscribed 
in  a  circle  a  Chinese  character,  used  doubtless  as  a  Buddliist  mystic 
symbol.  Beneath  this  is  the  statement,  that  ''If  any  one  heai^ 
(believes?)  Buddhism,  he  will  of  course  become  a  saint"  (hotoke).  In 
the  same  line  below  are  two  more  mystic  Chinese  characters.  The 
remainder  of  the  inscription  is  as  follows : — 

"The  principles  of  Christianity  are  mainly  established  in  false 
doctrine,  and  have  no  other  object  than  the  seizure  of  the  country.  In 
China,  not  otherwise  than  in  Japan,  this  sect  has  been  interdicted.  It 
appears  evident  that  lyeyasu  formerly  used  severe  measures  in  order  to 
reform  the  sect,  but  with  dissimulation  they  cherished  evil  inwardly,  and 
neither  reverenced  Buddhism,  nor  obeyed  the  laws  of  the  Emperor.  In 
the  end  they  showed  their  perverse  hearts  as  is  related  below.  There- 
fore, the  Shdgun  sent  orders  to  the  daimids  of  Kiushiu,  and  at  that  time 
the  whole  of  the  sect  was  destroyed,  and  the  world  (Japan)  became 
tranquil.  The  many  ten  thousands  of  their  heads  were  collected,  and 
being  divided  into  three  lots,  were  buried  in  Nagasaki,  Shimabai-a,  and 
Amakusa.  From  that  time  the  peace  of  the  whole  of  Japan  was  sung, 
just  as  *  In  the  days  of  Shun,  they  fanned  the  breezes  of  Gi6,'  Joy ! 
Joy!" 

"  Nurada  Shiro,  of  the  district  of  Amakusa  in  Higo,  of  Japan, 
was  a  young  rebel.  He  established  the  Christian  sect  and  made 
known  the  Mse  doctrines  everywhere.  Those  men  and  women  only  who 
were  disaffected  formed  the  party.  In  the  winter  of  1686  they  destroyed 
Buddhist  and  Shint6  temples,  burned  villages  and  farm  houses,  and 
passed  over  to  the  district  of  Shimabara  in  Hizen,  where  they  prepared 
for  siege.  There  were  more  than  81,000  of  them.  Their  immediate 
object  was  to  subvert  the  country.  Therefore  all  the  daimi6s  of  the 
land  hastened  to  the  battle  field,  and  by  night  and  day,  by  sea  and  land„ 
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the  fighting  did  not  cease.  Finally,  at  the  end  of  the  next  spring,  they 
made  a  breach  upon  the  castle,  and  slew  and  captured  the  evil  company, 
great  multitudes.  But  there  was  a  remnant  of  the  sect  not  destroyed. 
In  this  village  of  this  district,  there  were  three  thousand  three  hundred 
and  thirty-three  heads  collected  and  buried,  making  one  grave.  The 
honorable  Governor  Suzuki  ^igenari,  a  distant  descendant  of  Nomi 
Daijin  Shigetoku,  who  was  the  chief  of  the  retainers  of  Eumano  Gongen, 
being  a  worthy  and  estimable  person,  is  moreover  benevolent  and  just, 
and  besides  skilled  in  arms  and  a  man  of  learning.  His  Excellency 
seeing  the  mound  grave  of  these  people,  and  pitying  the  many  thousand 
evil  spirits  wandering  in  pain,  performed  the  meritorious  act  of  setting 
up  this  monument.  I  earnestly  pray  that  by  his  good  works  every  one 
of  these  spirits  may  forthwith  become  a  saint  (hotoke),  and  prove  the 
benefit  of  being  purified  in  hades.*'     (There  follow  four  lines  of  poetry). 

"The  twenty-fifth  of  the  seventh  month  of  the  fifth  year  of 
Seih6"  (1648). 

"  Written  by  Priest  Chmkaso." 

In  the  village  graveyards,  connected  with  the  temples,  are  many 
tomb-stones  of  the  ordinary  shape,  but  bearing  no  other  inscription  than 
that  of  a  simple  circle.  These  are  said  to  mark  the  graves  of  ChristianB. 
Such  stones  are  found  in  the  graveyards  about  Nagasaki  also.  But  no 
positive  proof  has  yet  appeared  to  show  that  it  was  the  custom  of  Uie 
Christians  to  mark  the  graves  of  their  co-religionists  in  this  manner. 
However,  if  it  were  the  custom,  the  circle  with  the  cipher  on  the 
Tomioka  monument  may  be  very  significant. 

There  is  another  monument  at  the  village  of  Oye  in  Amakusa,  having 
an  inscription  that  bears  upon  this  subject,  but  though  an  effort  has 
been  made  to  secure  a  copy,  it  has  not  yet  been  obtained. 
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A  SHORT  NARRATIVE  OF  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  OF 
MODERN  JAPANESE  ADVENTURERS.  • 


By  Capt.  J.  M.  James. 


(R£a(l  January  14th,  1879). 

The  following  is  a  translation  from  a  small  work  entitled  Eai-gai- 
i-den,  by  Saitd  Masakane,  of  the  Tsa  Han,  in  the  province  of  Ise, 
dated  8rd  year  of  Ka-yei  Jt^,  A.D.  1860. 

Commencing  with  the  preface,  the  words  of  the  author  are  as 
follows : — 

Our  Great  Japan  is  said  to  have  attained  her  military  prestige 
through  the  power  of  the  Sacred  Sword,  Her  people  were  patriotic  and 
sincere,  and  strictly  revered  the  truth.  Her  generals  and  soldiers 
were  veteran  warriors,  to  whom  death  caused  no  fear.  The  fame  of  her 
glorious  deeds  of  arms  ha\'ing  spread  abroad  over  the  whole  world 
(meaning  probably  China  and  Korea),  she  was  feared  and  respected  by 
all  neighbouring  nations. 

The  routing  of  the  Eastern  barbarians  by  Yamato-dako-no-mikoto. 

The  expedition  undertaken  to  Korea  by  the  Empress  Jingo. 

The  wonderful  exploits  of  Hira-fu. 

Tamura  Maru's  power,  which  extended  over  the  whole  of  Yezo,  or 
Inn. 

The  taking  possession  and  colonizing  of  Loo  Choo  (Riu-Kiu)  by 
Minamoto  no  Tametomo. 
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Tho  military  fame  of  Minamoio  Han-gan  Yoshitsnne,  which  was 
known  over  the  whole  of  Eastern  Tartary. 

The  defeat  of  the  invading  Mongolian  army,  over  a  hundred 
thousand  strong,  hy  Taira-no-H6j6,  Sagami  no  Kami. 

The  expedition  to  Korea  carried  out  hy  order  of  Toyotomi  Taiko, 
and  the  defeat  of  the  Ming  troops  who  were  opposed  to  his  forces  at 
that  time  :  these  are  well  known  historical  facts.  But  as  to  Yamada 
Nagamasa,  one  of  the  most  ambitious  and  successful  adventurers  of 
modem  times,  and  Hamada  Yahei  who  fought  and  defeated  the  red 
barbatians  (Dutch)  in  Formosa  (Tai-wan),  these  are  interesting  facts, 
which  are  wanting  in  the  pages  of  our  history,  and  the  desire  that 
these  glorious  deeds  of  our  countrymen  should  not  be  lost  to  future 
generations  has  induced  me  to  record  them. 

The  country  of  Shamuro  ^jJH  or  Siam  is  situated  on  the  southern 
boundary  of  India.  A  Chinese  work  entitled  Su-shi  Jf^^  (a*8tatistica| 
and  topographical  work  of  the  Kingdom  of  Su),  states  that  the  name 
assigned  to  it  was  Seki-do  ||^  J^  ^^  ^^  earth,  also,  that  what  is  now 
termed  Shamuro  (Siam),  at  that  period  consisted  of  two  distmct 
kingdoms,  SL.^mu  >g  and  Ila-ho  fj^^  (Lao),  but  that  they  became 
united  under  one  sovereign  during  the  Gen  5C  P^^^o^*  a.d.  1280  to  1368. 
Its  circumference  was  over  10,000  Chinese  miles  (8000  English),  and 
from  being  most  fertile  and  productive,  together  with  a  dense  popula- 
tion, it  received  the  appellation  of  Zen  Koku  ^^,  or  Fortunate  Country. 

With  regard  to  Yamada  Nagamasa  (more  commonly  known  as 
Tenjiku  Tokubei),  there  are  various  reports.  One  says  that  he  was  a 
buccaneer,  and  on  one  of  his  incursions  arrived  in  Siam ;  another,  that 
he  was  the  servant  of  a  Shintd  priest  attached  to  one  of  the  shrines  in 
Ise. 

His  own  version  was,  that  he  was  born  in  Owari,  and  was  a 
grandson  of  Ota  Nobunaga,  the  Lord  of  that  province.  The  latter  is  the 
one  which  is  generally  believed  to  be  correct. 

He  was  a  youth  who  was  no  exception  to  the  rule,  of  the  type  of 
individuals  who  in  middle  life  invariably  become  distinguished  personages. 

He  bore  all  the  traces  of  being  considerably  superior  in  his  traits  of 
character,  disposition,  and  temperament,  to  other  youths  of  his  own 
years.     Although  extremely  fond  of  all  the  games  and  pastimes  of  the  day, 
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nothing  delighted  him  more,  when  the  opportunity  occurred,  than  to 
listen  to  the  soldiers  when  relating  any  of  their  battle  expenences, 
and  also  those  of  travel. 

He  was  now  residing  in  Fu-chiu,  province  of  Suruga.  From  the  com- 
mencement of  the  period  Gen-na  ;%%,  A.D.  1614,  peace  reigned 
throughout  Japan,  and  the  numerous  unattached  samurai,  and  others 
who  had  no  permanent  means  of  subsisting,  were  applying  to  the 
various  Daimios  (provincial  Lords)  on  all  sides  for  employment. 

Not  so  with  Nagamasa,  who  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  for 
him,  at  any  rate,  there  seemed  no  possibility  of  attaining  any  position  of 
importance  in  his  own  country,  and  that  as  soon  as  possible,  whenever 
the  opportunity  was  afforded  him,  he  ought  to  go  (where  he  knew 
not,  but  anywhere  from  Japan)  where  there  would  be  a  probability  of 
his  earning  a  reputation,  and  a  position  of  independence  as  well.  For- 
tunately the  edict  interdicting  Japanese  from  leaving  their  country 
had  not  yet  been  promulgated. 

Having  during  his  residence  in  Fu-chiu  made  the  acquaintance  of 
two  merchants,  named  respectively  Taki  and  Ota,  who  had  already 
arranged  and  were  on  the  eve  of  starting  on  a  trading  expedition  to 
Formosa,  he  solicited  to  be  allowed  to  accompany  them,  offering  his 
services  in  any  capacity  which  might  seem  fit  to  them.  His  offers  were 
refused,  and  Nagamasa  knew  of  no  means  by  which  he  might  induce 
them  to  change  their  mind  on  his  behalf. 

Whilst  in  their  company,  during  conversation  he  had  heard  the 
outline  of  the  proposed  •expedition,  also  the  whereabouts  of  the  vessel 
then  being  equipped  (at  Osaka)  in  which  they  intended  embarking. 

Immediately  on  parting  company  with  the  merchants,  he  lost  no 
time  in  starting  for  the  above-mentioned  place,  where  on  his  arrival,  and 
after  due  enquiries,  he  found  the  vessel,  which  was  already  loaded,  and 
waiting  only  for  the  arrival  of  the  merchants  to  set  sail  on  their  voyage. 

After  learning  all  particulars  about  the  vessel,  and  her  intended  voyage, 
he  managed,  unobserved  by  those  on  board,  during  the  night  to  secrete 
himself  away  amongst  the  cargo.  A  short  time  only  had  elapsed  when 
the  merchants  arrived  on  board,  and  after  some  enquiries  relating  to  the 
cargo  and  the  quantity  of  provisions  on  board  the  ship  being  satis- 
fiwstorily  answered,  the  vessel's  anchor  was  weighed,  and  they  started 
on  their  voyage. 
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They  had  scarcely  got  out  of  sight  of  land  when  Nagamasa 
came  oat  from  his  hiding  place  and  discovered  himself  to  the  merchants 
and  crew  of  the  ship.  At  first  they  wore  so  astonished  that  they  would 
scarcely  credit  their  eyesight  with  the  fact  that  the  individoal  was  the 
same  they  had  met  at  Fu-chiu,  and  to  whom  they  had  positively  refused 
a  passage  with  them.  A  few  moments,  however,  convinced  them  that 
such  was  the  case,  and  much  annoyed  were  they  at  it.  After  a  deal  of 
explanations  on  both  sides,  it  was  decided  that  as  nothing  could  be 
done  now  to  alter  matters  for  the  better,  he  should  from  this  forth  be 
considered  as  one  of  their  party. 

Nothing  of  any  special  importance  took  place  on  the  passage,  and  in 
due  time  the  vessel  arrived  safely  at  her  destination,  Formosa.  After 
the  trading  business  had  been  concluded,  and  the  ship  loaded  with  her 
homeward  freight,  preparations  were  made  for  starting  on  their  return 
voyage,  and  Nagamasa  was  expected  to  return  as  well,  but  on  being 
asked  by  the  merchants,  he  distinctly  told  them  that  now  he  was  there, 
he  intended  to  remain,  and  try  if  possible  to  win  a  reputation  and  a 
fortune  sufficient  to  give  him  an  independent  position,  before  he  should 
ever  think  of  returning  home.  He  thanked  them  sincerely  for  all 
favours  he  had  received  at  their  hands,  and  trusted  that  one  day  it  might 
be  in  his  power  to  repay  them.  The  merchants,  knowing  his  character 
full  well,  together  with  the  ambitious  designs  he  had  previously  disclosed 
to  them  in  conversation  during  the  voyage,  knew  that  persuasion  would 
be  of  no  avail.  After  providing  him  with  a  fpw  articles  which  might  be 
necessary  during  his  stay  there,  they  bade  him  God  speed,  and  sailed  for 
home. 

At  this  time  there  were  already  many  Chinese  adventurers  in 
Formosa,  who,  the  more  easily  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  native 
tribes,  had  assumed  the  Japanese  garb. 

Nagamasa  had  been  in  Formosa  now  some  short  time,  and  had 
become  fairly  conversant  with  afiairs  which  most  interested  him, 
namely,  that  of  his  future  prospects  of  power  and  authority,  and  seeing 
no  way  by  which  his  desires  could  be  fulfilled,  owing  to  Formosa  being 
an  island,  and  divided  between  so  many  different  tribes,  each  with  its 
chief,  he  determined  to  start  for  other  lands  (to  him  as  yet  unknown), 
and  soon  an  opportunity  presented  itself.     He  succeeded  m  obtaining  a 
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passage  in  a  foreign  ship  (what  nationality  is  not  mentioned),  bound  to 
the  West,  and  eventually  reached  Siam. 

War  was  being  carried  on  between  Rikkon  and  some  states  which 
were  friendly  to  Siam.  The  King  of  Siam  had  already  sent  assistance 
to  his  allies,  but,  notwithstanding,  the  forces  of  Rikkon  were  victorious. 

Nagamasa  now  hoped  a  chance  might  be  afforded  him  of  fulfilling 
his  desires.  Having  gained  access  to  the  officials,  and  hearing  of  their 
late  defeat,  belaid  before  them  a  system  of  military  tactics  and  organiza- 
tion (up  to  the  present  they  had  had  no  particular  tactics  in  use),  and 
by  explaining  it  in  detail,  convinced  the  officials  it  would  be  much  to 
their  advantage  to  adopt  his  system.  Within  a  short  time  he  was  sent 
for  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  the  King,  to  explain  all  his  novel  idea 
of  warfare  in  detail.  He  succeeded  in  convincing  the  King  to  that  extent 
in  his  flavour  that  an  appointment  as  a  general  in  his  army  was  conferred 
on  him.  It  was  also  entrusted  to  Nagamasa  to  advise,  and  to  make  use 
of  the  best  means  in  his  power  for  a  defence  against  Rikkon. 

There  were  many  Japanese  adventurers  settled  in  Siam  at  this 
period^^and  one  of  Nagamasa's  first  steps  was  to  collect  several  hundred 
of  his  countrymen,  and  enlist  them  in  the  Siamese  army.  In  addition,  ho 
raised  a  corps  of  over  10,000  followers,  of  different  bold  enterprising 
spirits,  ready  for  any  sort  of  service,  and  having  equipped  and  armed 
them  in  the  Japanese  manner,  added  them  to  the  already  existing 
force  of  Siam.  Having  settled  all  preliminaries  with  regard  to  the 
commissariat  and  transport  that  would  be  required  for  the  coming 
campaign,  he  caused  a  false  report  to  be  freely  circulated  in  the 
neighbouring  states,  that  a  large  army  had  arrived  from  Japan  to  fight 
on  behalf  of  Siam.  This  seems  to  have  done  him  some  service.  It  caused 
the  confidence  which  the  soldiers  of  Rikkon  up  to  this  time  had  had  in 
themselves  to  waver  on  seeing  such  a  formidable  force  opposed  to  them, 
which  they  supposed  were  some  of  Japan's  sturdy  warriors.  In  the 
first  engagement  Nagamasa  defeated  them,  with  great  loss  on  their  side. 

The  King  of  Rikkon,  nothing  daunted  by  his  late  defeat,  determined 
to  give  battle  again.  Collecting  nearly  100,000  of  his  chosen  soldiers,  ho 
again  made  war,  intending  the  overthrow  of  Siam  as  a  kingdom,  aiul 
eventually  adding  it  to  his  own  dominions. 

Nagamasa,  in  no  way  discouraged  by  the  superiority  of  the  enemy 
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in  numerical  strength,  decided  on  trying  what  stratagem  would  accom- 
plish for  him  in  the  coming  contest. 

Being  aware  of  the  route  by  which  the  invading  army  intended 
advancing,  he  proceeded  to  divide  his  forces  into  three  divisions, 
under  their  respective  commanders,  two  of  which  were  placed  in 
ambush,  one  to  the  rear  of  a  hill,  the  other  near  the  sea- shore,  where 
there  were  long  reeds  growing  (so  that  they  were  completely  hid  from 
view).  Both  of  these  positions  commanded  the  road  by  which  the  enemy 
would  advance.  Taking  command,  and  heading  the  remaining  division, 
he  led  them  on  to  oppose  and  engage  the  enemy.  After  a  severe  en- 
gagement, which  lasted  some  time,  in  which  the  invading  force  had  the 
advantage,  he  feigned  a  retreat,  and  succeeded  in  drawing  the  enemy 
within  his  lines  of  ambush,  when,  at  a  preconcerted  signal,  his  troops 
fell  on  the  enemy  from  on  all  sides  (during  the  heat  of  the  action  the 
shots  fell  like  hail)  with  an  overwhelming  and  irresistible  force.  The 
troops  of  Rikkon  now  broke  into  a  confused  pell  mell  retreat,  leaving  many 
thousands  of  their  comi*ades  dead  on  the  field,  the  number  which 
escaped  being  comparatively  few.  Nagamasa  followed  up  their  retreat, 
pursuing  them  even  to  their  capital,  where  he  succeeded  in  taking  the 
King  prisoner  and  bringing  him  back  to  Siam. 

Nagamasa' s  fame  now  spread  with  great  rapidity  over  all  the 
a4jacent  states,  each  of  which  sent  an  embassy  bearing  tokens  of 
friendship  and  messages  of  congratulation  to  the  King  of  Siam  on  the 
success  of  his  army  in  defeating  Bikkon,  which  had,  up  to  this  time, 
enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  a  very  powerful  country,  and  had  been 
both  feared  and  respected  in  consequence. 

The  Kmg,  in  recognition  of  the  great  services  Nagamasa  had  ren- 
dered the  state,  bestowed  on  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  together 
with  the  title  of  Kan-pu-rah  (Duke,  or  Lord),  also  the  conquered  states  of 
Rikkon  and  Ki-hi-ru.  The  King  of  Siam  was  now  well  advanced  in  years, 
and  being  weary  of  governing,  and  his  son  not  being  of  sufficient  years 
to  entrust  the  government  to,  he  appointed  (Kan-pu-rah)  Nagamasa  to  act 
as  Regent,  as  well  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  army.  The  fame  of 
(Kan-pu-rah)  Nagamasa  was  the  theme  of  praise  in  countries  even  as 
far  as  India,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  had  yet  reached  Japan,  owing  to  the 
irregular  commum'cation  between  the  two  countries. 
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After  m  internal  of  some  years,  the  two  merchants  Taki  and 
Ota  again  started  on  another  trading  voyage,  and  strange  to  relate, 
after  some  time  arrived  within  Siamese  territory.  On  this  being  reported 
to  the  government,  orders  were  issued  and  officers  specially  appointed 
to  look  after  the  welflEure  of  these  Japanese  merchants.  They  were 
provided  with  an  elegant  residence,  and  had  all  their  wants  supplied  most 
bountifully,  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  as  if  they  had  been  persons  of 
distinction. 

This  greatly  perplexed  them,  knowing  that  they  were  receiving 
attentions  they  were  in  no  way  entitled  to,  and  impressed  on  their 
minds  grave  doubts  as  to  their  future  treatment  and  security. 

Very  shortly  after  their  arrival,  a  message  from  the  court  was  sent 
to  them,  the  purport  of  which  was,  that  the  Regent  (Nagamasa)  had 
expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  strangers,  and  for  this  purpose  they  wore 
to  be  conducted  to  the  palace  at  a  time  specified. 

The  reception  at  court  is  related  by  the  merchants  thus  : — 

On  arriving  at  the  palace,  after  a  short  interval  we  were  conducted 
through  many  halls  and  finally  into  the  audience  chamber,  and  after 
passing  between  the  Ministers  of  State  (who  were  kneeling  on  the  floor, 
in  two  lines  one  on  either  side  of  the  hall),  were  placed  opposite  the 
Regent,  who  sat  at  the  end,  on  the  high  throne^  which  was  gorgeously 
decorated  with  gold  and  precious  stones.  The  dresses  of  the  Regent 
and  Ministers  of  State  were  also  of  great  splendour ;  in  fact  the  whole 
ceremony  was  so  imposing,  and  conducted  with  such  grandeur  and 
dazzling  magnificence,  to  our  humble  ideas,  that  we  durst  not  raise  our 
heads  to  meet  the  gaze  of  the  Regent,  but* kept  them  bowed  to  the 
ground,  so  overcome  were  we  by  the  magnificence  of  everything  around. 
After  making  our  obeisance,  and  replying  to  some  few  complimentary 
questions,  we  were  bid  to  retire,  and  conducted  back  to  our  own 
residence,  where  a  sumptuous  feast  had  during  our  absence  been 
prepared  for  us. 

During  the  night  a  messenger  from  the  palace  informed  us  the 
Regent  would  pay  us  a  private  visit,  as  there  was  some  information  he 
particularly  desired,  which  possibly  we  might  be  able  to  give  him,  and 
that  we  were  on  no  account  to  make  any  preparation  to  inconvenience 
ourselves  for  his  reception,  as  he  intended  coming  without  any  attendants. 
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and  in  ordinary  costume.  In  due  time  the  Regent  was  announced,  and 
on  salutations  being  exchanged,  desired  to  go  with  ns  into  a  private 
apai'tment,  where  he  soon  disclosed  that  he  was  none  other  than 
Yamada  Nagamasa,  our  fellow-companion  to  Formosa  years  ago.  After 
a  series  of  sincere  congratulations  on  their  present  meeting,  and 
apologies  on  both  sides  for  what  had  happened  in  former  days,  Naga- 
masa  expressed  to  them  his  deep  sense  of  gratitude  for  all  former  favours, 
and  although  years  had  elapsed,  during  which,  through  the  smiles  of  fortune 
and  success  he  had  attained  high  rank,  together  with  vast  wealth,  still 
he  had  never  forgotten  the  two  merchants  with  whom  his  furst  steps  in 
the  path  of  destiny  or  fortune  commenced,  and  without  whose  aid  and 
material  assistance,  he  possibly  would  not  have  been  in  his  present 
position. 

In  token  of  which  he  now  bestowed  on  them  innumerable  costly 
presents,  to  take  with  them  on  their  return  to  Japan. 

On  the  return  of  the  merchants,  Nagamasa's  fame  and  successful 
career  became  widely  circulated  in  Japan,  and  as  a  consequence  many 
adventurers  in  search  of  wealth  and  fortune,  and  equally  as  ambitious  as 
he,  were  not  long  in  finding  means  of  getting  to  Siam.  Nagamasa,  al- 
though holding  high  rank,  and  wealth  in  proportion,  still  in  secret 
sighed  for  the  sight  once  more  of  his  native  land,  more  especially  for  that 
of  Fu-chiu,  where  he  had  resided  previous  to  his  departure  for  Formosa. 
Whilst  there  he  frequently  had  offered  prayers  at  the  Shinto  shrine  of 
Sen-gen-mi6-jin  (rather  a  noted  shrine  in  Suruga).  Never  had  he  yet 
gone  forth  to  battle  without  first  invoking  the  power  of  the  guardian 
deity  of  Sen-gen- mi6-jin  on  his  behalf,  and  never  having  failed  to  secure 
the  victory  at  any  time,  he  attributed  his  success  to  the  efficacy  of 
his  prayers. 

The  most  noted  artist  of  the  time  was  now  instructed  to  paint  a 
scene  portraying  the  principal  battles  in  which  Nagamasa  had  been 
successful.  This  having^been  completed  in  the  most  graphic  and  satis- 
factory manner,  it  was  got  ready,  together  ^ith  many  other  costly 
presents,  to  be  forwarded,  when  an  opportunity  offered,  to  the  above 
named  shrine,  as  a  token  from  Nagamasa  for  all  favours  that  had  been 
showered  on  him.  He  also  sent  letters  to  the  Government  of  Japan 
from  time  to  time,  as  opportunity  offered,  affording  information  which 
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vould  be  beneficial  in  establishing  a  friendly  intercoarse  between  the 
two  countries,  accompanying  the  same  with  presents. 

A  merchant  vessel  was  now  about  starting  for  Japan,  and  this 
opportunity  was  taken  of  forwarding  his  offerings  to  the  shrine  of 
Sen-gen-mio-jin, 

Affairs  in  the  government  of  Siam  were  now  undergoing  a  change. 
The  King  was  dead,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  sou,  who  was  favourably 
inclined  towards  Nagamasa.  One  of  his  first  acts,  on  assuming  the  reins  of 
government,  was  to  appoint  him  ruler  of  the  two  tributary'  provinces 
Kkkon  and  Ki-hi-ru,  which  had  been  bestowed  on  him  by  the  former 
king. 

Before  he  was  able  to  take  his  leave  and  departure,  rumours  were 
spread  that  the  ex-Queen  and  one  of  the  court  nobles  wore  suspected 
of  adulterous  intrigue,  and  to  further  their  ultimate  designs  had 
decided  to  poison  the  present  King.  Nagamasa 's  presence  was  the  only 
obstacle  that  required  removing,  and  to  hasten  his  departure,  partisans 
of  the  intriguing  party  had  given  such  assurances  that  all  doubt  as  to 
the  possibility  of  such  designs  being  contemplated  wero  allayed,  and 
Nagamasa,  thinking  all  was  secure,  left  for  his  provinces.  Very  little 
time  had  elapsed  before  news  of  the  King's  death  reached  him. 
He  was  determined  to  avenge  this  diabolical  act  of  the  Queen's,  and 
bring  both  the  guilty  parties  to  justice.  In  the  meantime,  anticipat- 
ing Nagamasa's  wnlth,  and  knowing  full  well  what  deserts  would  be 
in  store  for  them,  they  secretly  despatched  envoys  to  poison  him,  in 
which  they  succeeded,  causing  his  death  in  the  10th  year  Kanyei,  A.D. 
1688. 

His  only  issue  was  a  daughter  named  Ayin,  who,  on  the  death  of 
her  father,  collected  all  their  available  forces,  and  heading  them  herself, 
led  them  on  against  the  Siamese  troops,  but  suffering  heavy  defeat  in 
the  first  battle,  through  inferiority  in  numbers,  fied,  and  eventually 
reached  Japan. 

Some  years  previous  to  the  10th  j-ear  of  Kanyei,  A.D.  1688,  a 
party  comprised  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  had  set  out  with  the  object  of 
settling,  and  founding  a  colony  in  Formosa.  They  had  not  long  been 
eBiabhshed  when  some  Dutch  ships  arrived,  and  anchored  off  the  same 
place.  After  communicating  with  the  Japanese,  and  on  agreeing  to  certain 
stipulations  that  were  imposed  on  them,  they  wero  granted  a  concession  of 
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land  on  which  they  might  establish  themselves  for  trading  purposes. 
They  had  no  sooner  installed  themselves  than  they  commenced  levying 
a  series  of  black- mail  on  all  Japanese  vessels  arriving,  which  they  had 
to  submit  to,  not  then  being  in  a  position  to  make  any  retaliation.  It 
became  so  intolerable,  that  eventually  one  Hamada  Yahei,  collecting  a 
number  of  his  countrymen,  equally  as  desperate  and  determined  as 
himself,  attacked  the  Dutch  settlers,  and  succeeded  in  worsting  them 
to  that  extent  that  they  were  only  too  wilhng  to  submit  to  the  terms 
he  imposed,  in  order  to  retain  their  present  foothold  in  Formosa. 

They  were  so  restricted,  however,  that  for  the  future  there  was  no 
possibility  of  the  Japanese  being  in  any  way  molested  by  them. 

Tai-wan  (Formosa),  an  island  situated  in  the  southern  portion  of 
the  China  sea,  seems  to  have  been  little  known  in  ancient  times,  and  not 
until  the  commencement  of  ^J^  Ten-kei,  A.D.  1621,  during  the  Ming 
dynasty,  does  it  appear  that  any  people  from  China  or  Japan  had  settled 
there. 

The  first  settlers  mentioned  are  Gan  Shiu-sen,  a  native  of  Hal- 
ching,  and  Tei  Shi-rid,  a  native  of  Sen  Shin  (Chin-Chew )  two  Chinese* 
who  together  with  a  number  of  Japanese  migrated  thither,  and  founded 
the  first  settlement  of  which  there  is  any  record. 

Gan  Shiu-sen  was  the  head  of  the  party,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
Kdra,  ^tjl^  or  chief  (probably  a  corruption  of  the  Japanese  word 
Kashira,  head,  or  most  important  personage).  Not  long  after  they  had 
settled  there,  the  death  of  Gan  Shiu-sen  occurred,  and  Tei  Shi-ri6  now 
became  the  head  of  the  party,  until  finding  favour  at  court  in  China  he 
received  an  appointment  as  a  mihtary  commander,  which  post  he  accepted. 
The  Japanese  now  elected  a  chief  from  amongst  themselves,  who  was 
termed  the  K6ra,  as  usual. 

The  Dutch  now  appear  to  have  first  arrived,  and  for  the  conces- 
sions granted  them  by  the  Japanese,  in  allowing  them  to  acquire  land 
for  settling  on  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  agreed  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute  of 
80,000  deer  skins.  After  installing  themselves  on  the  land  selected, 
their  first  act  was  to  build  a  fort  sufficiently  large  for  fdl  their  force 
to  reside  in,  and  this  done,  they  lost  no  time  in  assuming  an  ur  of 
superiority  and  dictation  towards  their  Japanese  neighbours.  The 
ti*ibute  of  deer  skins,  as  agreed  to,  was  never  paid,  in  fact  the  reverse 
took  place,  for  all  Japanese  vessels  which  arrived  had  to  deliver  up 
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whatever  was  demanded  from  them  by  the  Dutch,  and  passing  vessels, 
even  those  going  to  India,  were  plundered  on  every  occasion.  The 
Edra  of  the  Japanese  settlers,  having  no  force  at  hand,  had  nothing  to  do 
but  submit  to  these  breaches  of  good  faith  and  acts  of  extortion. 

One  of  the  principal  and  most  frequent  traders  to  Formosa  (in 
whose  absence  the  Dutch  had  installed  themselves)  at  that  time,  was 
named  Hamada  Yahei,  a  native  of  Nagasaki.  On  his  next  visit,  hearing 
of  all  the  extortions,  and  the  indignities  his  countrymen  had  had  to 
submit  to  at  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  he  resolved,  on  his  return  to 
Nagasaki,  to  represent  the  same  to  the  government,  and  to  request  the 
assistance  of  a  force  sufficiently  strong  to  coerce  the  Dutch,  and  if 
possible,  expel  them. 

Hamada  Yahei,  the  head  of  the  opposing  party,  although  a  merchant, 
was  far  from  being  a  peaceable  one ;  there  was  more  of  the  fiUibustor 
element  about  him  than  otherwise,  and  consequently  when  the  task  of 
chastising  the  Dutch  was  imposed  on  him  by  his  countrymen,  he  assem- 
bled his  brother  Eozayemon,  together  with  his  son  Shinzd,  and  twenty  of 
the  principal  settlers,  who  were  all  determined  men,  and  longed  to 
appease  their  resentment  and  to  have  their  revenge  on  the  red-haired 
barbarians  (Dutch).  He  started  for  home,  and  having  on  his  arrival 
represented  the  state  of  affairs  in  Formosa  to  the  authorities,  an  order 
was  issued  to  the  Governor  of  Nagasaki,  Suyetsugu  Heiz6,  to  fit  out 
ships,  and  supply  men  and  arms,  to  assist  Hamada  Yahei  in  driving  the 
Dutch  out  of  Formosa,  and  in  their  stead  to  establish  their  own  country- 
men there.  The  expedition,  several  hundred  strong,  composed  of  men 
who  were  only  too  glad  to  get  the  opportunity  of  leaving  their  own 
country,  and  join  in  any  enterprise  that  might  lead  to  their  future 
advantage,  sailed  and  arrived  in  safety  off  the  entrance  to  Tai- 
wan-fu.  It  had  been  previously  arranged,  to  prevent  the  suspicions 
of  the  Dutch  as  to  the  real  object  of  such  a  force  arriving,  that 
every  person  (with  the  exception  of  the  seamen  actually  engaged  in 
navigating  the  ships)  should  attire  themselves  as  farmers,  dressed 
with  straw  hats  and  hemp  rain-coats,  so  that  the  arms  which  they 
carried  could  be  in  no  way  visible.  Before  coming  near  to  the 
anchorage  a  few  agricultural  implements  were  left  here  and  there  about 
the  decks,  so  as  the  more  easily  to  deceive  the  Dutch.  No  sooner  had  the 
vessels  anchored  than  they  were  boarded  by  the  (soi-disant)   Dutch 
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officials,  wlio  required  to  know  the  object  of  so  many  ships  arriving, 
with  such  a  number  of  men  on  board.  The  answer  returned  was  that 
they  were  simply  emigi-ants  of  the  agiicultural  class,  who,  hearing  of  the 
wonderfully  productive  soil  of  Formosa,  had  come  there  for  the  purpose 
of  trying  to  better  their  condition  in  life,  better  prospects  having  been 
held  out  to  them  than  they  could  foresee  in  their  own  country.  This 
report  was  accordingly  made  to  the  Dutch  Captain  Kitsu,  who  was  in 
command  there,  and  he,  doubting  the  truth  of  the  statement,  sent  guard- 
boats  to  surround  the  vessels,  and  prevent  any  communication  with  the 
shore  taking  place.  A  special  messenger  was  sent  from  the  Fort  to 
inform  the  Japanese  that  their  coming  in  such  force  led  the  Captain 
to  suspect  that  the  object  of  the  mission  was  other  than  friendly. 

Hamada  Yahoi  explained  that  there  need  be  no  doubt  as 
to  their  intentions.  If  Japan  had  wished  to  invade  and  occupy 
Formosa,  it  would  have  sent  a  properly  organized  expedition,  com- 
prising many  ships  of  war,  and  well  equipped  soldiers,  whereas 
with  them,  it  was  the  case  of  a  few  fai-mei-s  who  came  with  no  other 
object  than  of  bettering  their  position  in  this  new  land.  The  messenger 
having  thoroughly  examined  the  diflferent  ships,  and  what  he  saw 
agreeing  with  Hamada  Yahei's  account,  returned  to  the  Fort  and 
made  his  report  to  the  Captain  accordingly.  His  mind  being  relieved 
from  all  further  doubt,  he  allowed  the  new  comers  to  laud.  On  landing, 
Yahoi  and  a  few  of  his  principal  followers  went  to  the  Fort,  and  having 
gained  admission  to  the  Captain's  presence,  expressed  a  desire  that 
they  might  be  received  as  his  own  people,  offering  to  place  themselves 
under  his  jurisdiction,  and  to  receive  in  return  the  same  advantages  as 
the  Dutch.  Their  request  not  being  granted,  after  an  interval  they 
wished  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  Japan ;  this  was  also  refused  them. 
However,  from  time  to  time  they  went  and  pleaded  with  the  Captain 
to  change  his  mind,  to  allow  them  to  depart,  but  without  avail.  Matters 
were  assuming  a  serious  form  for  them,  and  Hamada  Yahei  and  his 
followers  seeing  nothing  before  them,  if  they  remained  as  they  were, 
but  a  life  of  slavery,  and  eventually  an  ignominious  death,  became 
desperate,  and  one  and  all  decided,  rather  than  submit,  to  sell  their  lives 
as  deai'ly  as  possible,  or  free  themselves.  Having  prearranged  to  attack 
the  Fort,*  Hamada  Yahei,  together  with  his  brother  and  son,  and  a  few 

*  With  arms  concealed  on  then*  persons. 
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followers,  leaving  the  rest  of  their  party  outside  the  Fort,  went  early  one 
morning,  and  soon  gained  admittance  to  the  sleeping  apartments  of  the 
Captain,  who  was  still  in  hed.  On  their  announcement,  annoyed  at  the 
intrasion  of  his  uncalled  for  visitors,  he  abused  them  in  rather  strong  language 
for  their  audacity  in  entering  his  apartments.  Hamada  Yahei,  without 
makmg  any  apology  or  observation  of  any  kind,  seized  him  by  the 
throat,  and  drawing  his  short  sword,  told  him  as  far  as  apologies  went, 
he  was  the  individual  from  whom  they  would  come  for  the  future, 
as  he  did  not  intend  to  discuss  any  points  of  etiquette  with  an 
individual  for  whom  any  kind  of  death  would  be  too  good.  A  scene  now 
ensued,  in  which  the  attendants  of  the  Captain  tried  to  seize  on 
Hamada  Yahei,  but  Kozayemon  and  Shinzd  drew  their  swords,  and 
by  showing  they  mtended  their  immediate  use  in  case  of  resistance, 
compelled  them  to  refrain  from  interfering. 

The  noise  from  the  inner  apai-tments  had  aroused  the  suspicion 
of  the  troops  within  the  Fort,  who  having  now  got  under  arms, 
encountered  Hamada  Yahei* s  followers  outside.  A  general  fight  ensued, 
and  there  was  firing  on  all  sides.  During  the  melee,  the  Captain  still 
in  custody  of  Yahei  and  his  two  kinsmen,  who  had  spared  his  life  only 
on  his  promising  to  comply  with  their  demands  without  delay,  proceeded 
to  where  the  fighting  was  going  on,  and  on  his  commanding  his  men 
to  desist,  order  was  soon  restored.  The  Dutch  were  completely  over- 
powered and  submitted  to  the  terms  dictated  by  Hamada  Yahei. 

The  terms  dictated  by  Yahei,  and  agreed  to  by  the  Dutch,  were  as 
follows : — 

He  was  ordered  to  return  two-fold  everything  he  had  plundered 
from  the  Japanese  since  the  first  offence. 

No  guns  of  any  kind  were  to  be  fired  from  the  Fort  in  the  future. 

One  foreign  built  ship  and  two  Japanese  vessels  were  to  be 
loaded  full  with  goods  of  every  description,  at  Yahei' s  pleasure,  and 
to  sail  for  Japan,  and  the  Captain  was  to  bo  taken  there  as  a  prisoner  ; 
but  aft^r  pleading  and  representing  to  Yahei  the  influence  he  had  with 
the  native  tribes,  together  with  the  number  that  were  already  under  his 
jurisdiction,  and  that  taking  him  might  cause  great  trouble  amongst 
the  different  tribes,  he  suggested  that  his  son,  a  youth  of  twelve  years, 
Hiight  be  accepted  in  his  stead,  which  was  finally  agreed  to. 
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On  Hamada  Yahei's  return  to  Japan  about  twenty  chiefis  (T6-moku) 
of  different  tribes  accompanied  bim,  wbo,  together  with  his  kinsmen 
and  otber  followers,  on  their  arrival  at  Nagasaki,  gave  a  graphic  account 
to  the  officials  there  of  tlieir  adventures  in  Formosa. 

Yahei  received  great  praise  and  distinction  from  the  Government, 
and  his  fame  became  widespread  in  Japan. 

Sometime  after,  his  services  were  solicited  by  Katd  Kiyomasa,  the 
Lord  of  Higo,  who  appointed  him  to  a  remunerative  post  in  his  province. 
Kanyei,  5th  year,  A.D.  1628. 
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ASIATIC  SOCIETY  OF  JAPAN. 


A  General  Meeting  was  held  at  the  Shdheiknwan,  Seid6,  T6kiy6,  on  Tuesday, 
14th  January,  1879.    Dr.  David  Murray,  the  President,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  pr^eding  general  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  BecordiBg  Secretary  annoxmoed  that  at  the  last  Meeting  of  Council  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Murray  had  been  read,  in  which  that  gentleman,  on  account  of  his 
leaving  Japan,  signified  his  resignjition  of  the  office  of  President,  at  the  same  time 
expressing  a  desire  to  retain  his  connection  with  the  Society.  The  Corresponding 
Secretary  had  accordingly  been  instructed  to  conmiunicate  with  Dr.  Murray,  thank- 
ing him  for  his  past  services  as  Vice-President  and  President,  and  requesting  him  to 
represent  the  Society  in  any  of  the  cities  which  he  might  visit  during  his 
approaching  journey.  Thereafter  the  Bev.  Dr.  Syle  had  been  tmanimously  elected 
President,  Dr.  Divers,  F.C.S,  F.I.C.,  Vice-President  forT6kiyd  in  room  of  Dr.  Syle, 
and  Mr.  William  Anderson,  F.B.C.S.,  a  Member  of  Council,  in  room  of  Dr.  Divers. 
He  also  announced  that  Mr.  Thomas  Gray,  CJ!.,  B.Sc.,  and  Dr.  F.  Eykman, 
had  been  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

The  Librarian  reported  the  receipt  of  the  following : — Vol.  I.  to  X.  with 
Index,  and  Vol.  XI.,  part  4,  of  the  Records  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India  from 
1868  to  1877;  No.  I,  Journal  of  the  Straits  Branch  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society, 
Singapore,  1878 ;  Bulletin  of  the  Bussian  Imperial  Geographical  Society ;  Fourth 
Annual  Beport  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  for  1876  (original  and  translation) ; 
Boletin  de  la  Sociedad  Geographica  de  Madrid. 

The  President  said  that,  before  ^proceeding  with  the  business  of  the  day,  he 
had  the  honor  to  submit  his  resignation  as  President,  and  hand  over  the  duty  of 
presiding  to  Dr.  Syle.  From  the  very  beginning  of  the  Society  Dr.  Syle  had  been  a 
member,  and  one  of  the  most  active  members ;  indeed,  but  for  his  exertions,  it  was 
probable  not  only  that  the  Society  would  never  have  reached  its  present  efficiency, 
but  that  it  would  never  have  been  originated  at  all.  He  expressed  his  thanks  to 
the  Society  for  the  honour  conferred  upon  him  in  selecting  him  to  preside  over 
their  meetings.  He  congratulated  the  Society  upon  the  degree  of  success  that  had 
attended  the  mission  of  the  Society  in  this  country.  The  volumes  issued  by 
the  Society  gave  a  very  good  indication  of  the  wisdom  of  those  who  had  established 
it.  No  better  material  could  be  found  for  the  formation  of  correct  ideas  regarding 
Japan  than  the  Asiatic  Society's  Transactions.  The  work  was  still  but  begun. 
Questions  demanding  elucidation  existed  on  all  sides.  He  hoped  to  hear  of  this 
Society  going  on  in  the  career  of  progress  on  which  it  had  entered.  He  begged 
now  to  transfer  the  duty  of  presiding  to  Dr.  Syle. 

Dr.  Syle  then  took  the  chair,  briefly  thanking  the  Society  for  the  honor  con- 
ferred upon  him. . 
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Sir  Hany  Parkes  testified  to  the  veiy  great  regret  with  which  the  Society  had 
heard  that  their  President  had  resigned  the  chair.  He  was  sore  they  all  cordially 
joined  in  wishing  Dr.  Murray  a  pleasant  voyage,  and  hoping  that  he  might  return  and 
again  fill  that  chair.  He  rejoiced  that  Dr.  Mnrray's  post  was  to  be  so  well  filled. 
Dr.  Syle  was  the  founder  of  the  Society.  The  concluding  remarks  of  Dr.  Murray 
were  calculated  to  stimulate  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  presidential  duties. 

Mr.  Satow  then  read  a  paper  by  the  Bev.  Heniy  Stout,  of  Nagasaki,  entitled, 
**  Inscriptions  at  Shimabara  and  Amakusa.** 

The  President  eulogized  this  paper  on  account  of  its  entirely  unique  character 
and  the  authenticity  of  its  information. 

Mr.  Satow  said  the  question  whether  the  Dutch  sent  a  yessel  of  war  to  assist  the 
goTcmment  troops  against  the  Shimabara  insurgents  was  conclusiyely  settled  in 
the  afi&rmatiTe  by  the  testimony  of  Baron  Onno-Swier  Tan  Haren,  who  in  a  woA 
written  by  him  in  defence  of  the  conduct  of  the  Dutch  in  Japan,  and  published  in 
London  and  Paris  in  1778,  entitled  **  Becherches  Historiques  sur  T^tat  de  la  religion 
Chr^tienne  au  Japon  relativement  i  la  nation  Hollandaise,"  quotes  from  the 
journals  of  the  Dutch  factory  at  Hirado  (Firando)  the  statement  that  a  Dutch  Teasel 
was  present  at  the  siege  of  Shimabara,  landed  guns,  and  opened  fire  from  batteries 
armed  with  these  guns  and  from  the  TesseL  It  has  also  been  disputed  whether 
these  insurgents  were  driTcn  to  rebel  on  account  of  the  (^pressiTe  rule  of  the 
daimiySs  whose  subjects  they  were,  or  by  the  hope  of  conquering  liberty  to  profess 
their  religion.  It  is  true  that  the  two  daimiyos  were  afterwards  punished  by  the 
Shdgun's  goTemment  on  the  ground  that  they  had  misgoTemed  their  subjects,  but 
this  proves  nothing.  Any  daindyd  in  whose  dominions  an  insuxreoiion  broke  out 
would  have  been  condemned  ipso  facto  for  misgovemment.  All  Japanese  accounts 
agree  in  stating  that  the  motive  of  the  insurgents  was  the  desire  to  obtain  freedom 
for  the  exercise  of  their  faith.  De  Haren,  however,  says  that  tiie  rebels  were 
chiefly  oppressed  peasants,  with  a  small  sprinkling  of  apostate  Christians,  ten 
thousand  rdniru  and  the  dissatisfied  inhabitants  of  Amakuaa,  and  this  at  least 
seems  to  have  been  the  account  of  the  matter  received  by  the  Dutch  residents  at 
Hirado. 

A  MS.  journal  kept  by  some  one  who  took  part  in  the  siege,  disoovered  l^ 
lir.  Aston,  states  that  on  the  24th  February,  1688,  the  garrison  oifered  to  suneDder, 
if  the  lives  of  all  but  the  ringleaders  were  spared,  but  the  reply  from  the  besiegns 
was  that  not  a  single  one  could  be  allowed  to  esei4)e.  The  ganison  then-  pn^ 
that  the  women  and  children  might  be  spared,  if  the  men  all  submitted  to  kee 
their  heads,  but  the  answer  was  the  same  as  before,  that  not  a  single  one  should 
be  suffered  to  escape  the  edge  of  the  sw<»xL  The  diarist  says  in  another  place  tbst 
out  of  the  37,000  people  who  fiUed  the  castle  and  the  lines  around  it,  only  1S/)00 
were  fighting  men,  so  that  we  must  suppose  that  some  24,000  womea  and  ohildrBO 
were  slaughtered  when  the  place  was  taken. 

Captain  J.  M.  James  then  read  **  A  Short  Narrative  of  Travel  of  Modern 
Japanese  Adventurers.*' 
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The  President  remarked  that  Captain  James'  paper  was  most  interesting  and 
Tslnable,  and  opened  quite  a  new  field  of  inquiry.  It  reminded  one  of  an  old 
romanee.  He  hoped  it  was  the  first  of  a  series.  The  Japanese  were  a  terror  on 
the  eoast  of  China  to  this  day. 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  Dr.  Murray,  Captain  James  said  that,  as  far  as 
be  knew,  the  expedition  to  Siam  referred  to  in  his  paper  was  a  historical  fact. 

Mr.  Satow  contributed  the  following  additional  information  in  regard  to  the 
relations  of  the  Dutch  and  the  Japanese  in  the  island  of  Formosa: — 

M.  Pag^,  in  his  work  entitled  La  Beligion  Chr^tienne  au  Japon,  at  page  680, 
says  that  Pieter  Nuyts,  in  1627,  visited  Tedo  on  behalf  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company,  and  gave  himself  out  as  ambassador  of  the  King  of  Holland ;  this  was 
found  out  by  the  Japanese  officials,  who  treated  him  with  a  certain  amount  of 
contempt  in  consequence. 

In  1628,  Nuyts  being  made  Qavemot  of  the  Fort  of  Zelandia  in  Formosa,  found 
an  opportunity  of  wreaking  his  yengeance  upon  two  Japanese  vessels,  which  touched 
there  on  their  way  to  China.  He  seized  the  sails  and  yards,  and  made  the  junks  miss 
the  monsoon.  The  Japanese,  under  command  of  their  leader,  Hamada  (Famanda), 
attacked  Nuyts  by  surprise  and  made  him  prisoner.  In  the  fight  six  Dutchmen 
were  killed  and  18  wounded ;  three  Japanese  lost  their  lives.  He  was  further  forced 
to  give  up  200  piculs  of  silk,  which  he  had  detained  during  a  whole  year,  with 
compensation  for  loss  of  market,  to  set  free  12  Formosans  who  had  been  unjustly 
imprisoned  by  him,  and  to  beg  pardon.  Hamada  kepi  him  a  prisoner  for  12  days 
more.  On  returning  to  Japan,  they  reported  the  affair  to  the  Oovemment,  and 
the  Shdgun  claimed  the  surrender  of  Nuyts.  In  1681  he  was  brought  to  Japan, 
and  handed  over  to  the  Shdgun*s  Government,  which  kept  him  in  prison  for  five 
years. 

A  more  authentic  account  of  these  transactions  is  given  by  Meylan  in  his 
Oeschiedkundig  Overzigt  van  den  Handel  der  Europezen  of  Japan  (Historical 
Beview  of  the  Trade  of  Europeans  in  Japan),  as  follows  :— 

*'  In  1627  Pieter  Nuyts  was  appointed  Qovemor  of  Formosa.  On  his  arrival 
there  in  the  month  of  June,  1627,  he  found  a  report  from  the  Superintendent, 
Gomelis  van  Nuyenrode,  informing  Nuyts  that  he  had  learnt  that  the  Japanese 
merchants  had  determined  to  obtain  by  force  of.  arms  the  freedom  of  trade  in 
Formosa,  which  had  been  refused  them  in  spite  of  all  their  representations,  at  the 
same  time  cautioning  the  servants  of  the  company  to  be  on  their  guard,  if 
more  junks  than  usual,  and  armed,  should  arrive  from  Japan  at  Formosa. 

**  It  has  remained  unknown  whether  the  Japanese  merchants  really  had  such  a 
design ;  but  on  the  appearance  of  the  Japanese  junks,  which  anived  that  year  in 
Formosa,  the  Governor  took  the  precaution  of  placing  them  under  the  surveillance 
of  the  Dutch  ships  which  were  there  at  the  time.  He  next  had  them  strictly 
searched,  and  finding  that  they  were  better  armed  than  usual,  gave  orders  that  the 
B,  without  exception,  should  be  brought  on  shore  and  taken  charge  of,  until  the 
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time  of  the  departure  of  the  jnnks,  in  the  meftntime  demanding  the  same  datiea 
as  had  hitherto  been  levied  npon  imported  and  exported  merchandise. 

**  The  Japanese  were  utterly  enraged  at  this  treatment,  and  threatened  the 
Governor  that  they  would  not  only  bring  their  complaints  before  the  Imperial 
Japanese  Court,  but  would  also  take  their  own  particular  revenge.   , 

**  Although  the  Governor  disregarded  this  threat,  he  discovered  only  too  soon 
that  it  was  not  altogether  made  in  joke,  for  having  also  in  the  same  year  sailed  to 
Japan,  and  having  travelled  to  Tedo,  in  order  to  acquit  himself  of  his  mission,  he 
found  himself  anticipated  there  by  the  new  complaints  of  the  Japanese  merchants, 
with  the  result  that  any  audience  of  the  Emperor  was  refused  to  him,  so  that  he 
found  himself  obliged  to  return  to  his  Governorship  of  Taiwan,  without  having 
accompHshed  the  object  of  his  journey. 

"  The  Japanese,  far  from  being  hereby  satisfied  with  regard  to  the  affront  which 
they  considered  had  been  offered  to  them,  returned  in  1628  to  Formosa,  but  so 
slightly  equipped  that  the  Governor  considered  it  unnecessary  to  take  any  precau- 
tions against  them  on  this  occasion. 

**  It  appears,  however,  that  also  some  natives  and  Chinese  had  resisted  the  levy 
of  import  and  export  duties,  and  had  consequently  been  thrown  into  prison,  whilst 
the  Governor,  P.  Nuyts,  seems  to  have  had  grounds  for  delaying  the  departure  of  the 
Japanese  junks  against  the  will  of  the  Japanese,  although  I  do  not  find  the  reasons 
for  this  recorded;  still,  if  it  be  permitted  to  make  a  guess  concerning  the  matter, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  resistance  which  the  Governor  had  experienced  on 
the  part  of  the  Chinese  and  natives,  was  attributed  by  him  to  the  advice  and 
suggestions  of  the  Japanese,  and  that  he  would  not  consent  to  their  departure  un^ 
he  had  assured  himself  how  far  his  suspicions  were  correct. 

*'  However  that  may  be,  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  June  a  few  Japanese 
applied  for  admission  to  the  Governor,  who  was  in  a  room  alone  with  his  httle 
son ;  they  demanded  from  him  immediate  consent  to  their  departure,  and  upon 
receiving  an  answer  in  the  negative,  fell  upon  the  Governor  and  his  Uttle  son, 
and  bound  them  hand  and  foot,  while  another  band  of  Japanese,  now  numbering 
in  all  150  men,  hurried  up  immediately,  made  themselves  masters  of  all  the 
approaches  to  the  residence  of  the  Governor,  .and  dispersed  at  the  first  onset  the 
sentries  stationed  there,  who,  not  suspecting  any  force,  were  easy  to  take  by 
surprise. 

"  The  garrison  assembled  with  the  design  of  effecting  by  force  the  release  of 
the  Governor,  though  they  in  the  first  place  demanded  that  he  should  be  delievered 
to  them.  The  Japanese  swore  that  they  were  prepared  to  die,  but  that  the 
first  attack  made  upon  them  would  be  the  certain  signal  for  the  death  of  tiie 
Governor  and  his  son,  whom  they  guarded  with  drawn  swords. 

**  The  Japanese  now  demanded  from  the  Gk)vemor  not  only  their  Tmoonditiontl 
free  departure,  but  also  the  release  of  the  natives  and  Chinese,  who,  as  we  have 
seen  above,  were  kept  in  confinement,  together  with  the  restoration  of  150  pieols 
of  silk,  which  they  maintained  to  have  lost  through  the  fault  of  the  Dutchmen. 
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••  The  negotiations  abont  this  affair  lasted  seven  whole  days,  namely,  from  the 
29th  June  to  the  6th  July.  The  Governor,  P.  Nuyts,  who  had  remained  in  fear  of 
his  life  all  this  time,  agreed  at  last  to  eveiything,  snbjeot,  however,  to  the  approval 
of  the  oouncil,  consisting  of  the  principal  functionaries  of  the  Factory  then 
present  in  Formosa,  who  had  assumed  the  administration  during  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  Governor,  and  who  were  strong  enough  not  to  fear  a  further  attack 
from  the  Japanese. 

**  The  council,  considering  that  with  any  measures  of  violence  the  lives  of  the 
Qovemor  and  his  son  were  inevitably  lost,  together  with  the  fact  that  such 
measures  might  moreover  have  the  most  regrettable  results  for  the  servants  of  the 
Company  in  Japan  and  on  the  interest  that  the  Company  had  to  remain  in 
possession  of  the  trade  in  these  regions,  inclined  on  its  own  side  also  to  peaceable 
sentiments,  and  ratified  the  agreement  which  had  been  concluded  between  the 
ciqptured  governor  and  the  mutinous  Japanese. 

**  On  both  sides  hostages  were  given  to  ensure  the  faithful  fulfilment  of  this 
agreement,  amongst  which  hostages  on  the  side  of  the  Netherlandors  was  the  son 
of  the  Governor ;  after  that  the  Formosa  and  Chinese  prisoners  were  set  at  liberty, 
and  the  150  piculs  of  silk  were  made  good  to  the  Japanese,  partly  in  kind 
partly  in  money,  according  to  a  fixed  value,  and  they  thereupon  returned  in  peace 
to  Japan,  where  the  exchange  of  the  hostages  took  place,  though  this  sad  history 
did  not  end  therewith. 

**  The  Japanese,  on  returning  from  Formosa,  took  care  to  have  the  affair 
represented  to  the  Imperial  Court  in  the  most  favourable  manner ;  and  found  means 
to  obtain  approval  of  their  behaviour  and  disapproval  of  that  of  the  Governor,  P. 
Nuyts.  But,  however  unfavorably  the  affairs  may  have  been  regarded  by  the 
Japanese  Court,  it  was  no  less  ill  received  by  the  supreme  Government  at  Batavia. 
When  the  matter  was  discussed  there,  the  Governor,  General  De  Carpentier,  had 
been  replaced  by  the  Governor-General,  Jan  Pieterzoon  Eoen,  who  had  arrived  at 
Batavia]  with  this  rank  a  second  time.  In  the  former  Herr  Nuyts  lost  a  great  and 
powerful  protector,  whilst  it  appeared  on  the  other  side  that  the  new  Gbvemor- 
General  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  give  his  approval  to  all  the  measures  of  his 
predecessor  in  office. 

**  Some  historians  have  made  out  that  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Supreme 
Indian  Government  with  Herr  Nuyts  went  even  so  far  that  they  caused  him  to  be 
carried  back  as  a  prisoner  to  Japan,  in  order  to  be  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the 
Japanese  Government,  as  a  state  sacrifice ;  but  this  fable,  which  is  taken  from  the 
*  Becneil  de  voyages  au  Nord,*  is  positively  contradicted  by  all  genuine  information 
and  records  of  that  period.  It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  Herr  Nuyts,  recalled 
from  Formosa  to  Batavia,  received  a  not  very  honorable  dismissal,  not  only  from 
his  office  of  governor,  but  also  from  his  rank  as  Councillor  of  India ;  that  he  after- 
wards returned  to  Japan  in  1632,  not  under  compulsion,  but  of  his  own  choice, 
because  his  enemies  gave  out  that  many  things  had  come  to  light  in  Japan  to  his 
disadvantage,  and  he  said  he  was  not  afraid  to  go  to  defend  his  cause,  which  he 
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held  to  be  justified  in  that  cotintiy  also ;  that  he  subseqaently,  apon  his  azriTtd  at 
Hirado,  was  immediately  put  in  prison  by  order  of  the  Japanese  Goyemment,  with- 
out being  granted  any  trial  or  hearing ;  and  lastly,  that  after  his  arrest  the  [soooesflive] 
Superintendents,  under  repeated  instmotions  from  the  Supreme  Govenunent,  left 
nothing  untried  to  procure  his  release,  sparing  neither  representations,  money  or 
presents,  though  his  release  was  not  obtained  until  the  month  of  July,  1636.  So 
much  expenditure  and  solicitude  on  the  part  of  the  Supreme  Gk>vemm6nt  to  effect 
the  release  of  Herr  Nuyts  from  Japan  prove  abundantly  that  he  was  not  sent 
thither  as  a  political  victim,  whatever  reasons  for  dissatisfaction  the  Supreme 
Government  may  have  had  with  the  said  gentleman." 

Sir  Harry  Parkes  said  that  it  was  very  interesting  to  find  from  a  Japanese 
quarter  information  throwing  light  on  history.  He  hoped  that  Captain  James' 
example  would  be  followed.  The  facts  revealed  accounted  for  the  recent  interest 
taken  by  the  Japanese  in  Formosa.  It  would  seem  that  at  the  time  referred  to 
in  the  story  there  were  very  few  Chinese  in  Formosa ;  now  the  Chinese  population 
amounted  to  8,000,000.  The  force  of  the  Dutch  governor  of  the  island  must  have 
been  small.  To  the  present  day  there  was  flown  by  Chinese  junks  in  the 
Formosan  channel  a  Uttle  horizontal  tricolour  flag  that  was  derived  from  the 
Dutch.  In  connection  with  the  expedition  to  Siam,  he  remarked  that  the  Japanese, 
like  the  Swiss,  had  been  accustomed  to  enter  into  the  service  of  various  foreign 
potentates.  Until  recently,  very  little  had  been  known  of  Siam.  The  inhabitants 
of  that  country  had  a  predilection  for  Japanese  swords. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 
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ON  THE  DRINKING  WATER  OP  YOKOHAMA  AND  THE 
NECESSITY  FOR  ITS  IMPROVEMENT: 

Brno  THE  Result  op  a  Ststehatic  Inspection  and  Analysis  op  the 
Wbli.8  in  Yokohama. 
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I.— SHORT  fflSTORY  OP  FRESH  WATER. 

The  prinoipal  source  of  all  drinking  or  potable  water  is  rain.  When 
nun-water  falls  on  the  ground  it  constitutes  a  comparatively  pure  water. 
It  contains  then  only  minute  traces  of  organic  matter,  ammonia,  nitrate 
of  ammonia,  and  atmospheric  air,  which  substances  have  been  absorbed 
daring  the  passage  of  the  rain  through  the  air. 
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When  rain-water  penetrates  into  the  ground,  it  dissolves  the  more  or 
less  soluble  substances  contained  in  the  latter ;  such  as  the  chlorides 
of  potassium  and  sodium,  the  carbonates  of  magnesia,  and  hme  and 
other  salts. 

After  reaching  the  ground,  rain-water  may  either  collect  directly 
and  form  brooks,  rivulets,  and  at  last  rivers,  or  it  may  completely 
disappear  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  be  gathered  in  underground 
reservoirs,  and  form  what  is  generally  called  a  well. 

The  water  of  brooks  and  that  of  rivers,  in  their  upper  coarse,  will 
be  free  or  at  least  nearly  free  from  animal  organic  matter,  and  may 
therefore  be  safely  used  as  drinking  water  by  the  people  living  in  its 
neighbourhood.  But  when  such  running  water  has  once  passed  the 
first  inhabited  place  (village  or  town)  on  its  banks,  it  will  no  longer 
possess  its  original  purity.  For  the  water  which  has  been  used  by  the 
people  will  partly  return  to  the  river  through  gutters,  drains,  canals, 
roads  and  ways  in  the  form  of  sewage ;  and  as  this  filthy  water  contains 
a  great  quantity  of  impurities  of  animal  origin,  such  as  fsacal  matter, 
urine,  soap,  refuse  water  that  has  been  used  in  washing,  etc.,  it  will, 
in  mixing  v^dth  the  river- water,  deprive  the  latter  of  its  original  purity. 
In  its  further  course  such  running  water  may  again  be  partly  fireed 
from  the  organic  impurities  in  solution,  by  their  being  slowly  oxidized 
into  nitrous  and  nitric  compounds,  and  other  products  of  oxidation. 
The  more  densely  populated  places  a  river  passes  in  its  course,  the  more 
will  its  water  become  impure  and  polluted ;  until  at  last,  in  its  lower 
course,  the  water  will  have  become  perfectly  unfit  to  be  used  as  drinking 
water,  and  its  use  may  even  be  dangerous  to  health. 

It  is  therefore  easy  to  see  why  the  originally  pure  mountain  water, 
in  flowing  past  densely  populated  places,  must  necessarily  become  more 
and  more  polluted  and  foul. 

The  rain-water  that  has  penetrated  into  the  earth  and  that  has 
gathered  in  underground  reservoirs,  forms,  as  we  have  said,  the  water 
of  wells.  If  a  well  is  very  shallow,  and  if  it  contains  chiefly  what  is 
called  surface  water^  it  will  act  also  as  a  reservoir  for  part  of  the 
drain-water  and  of  the  sewage  of  the  neighborhood.  If  such  a  shallow 
well  is  situated  in  proximity  to  dwellings,  in  densely  populated  streets, 
or, — ^what  is  even  worse, — ^near  leaky  closets,  drains,  dung-heaps, 
cess-pools,  stagnant-pools,  swamps,  etc.,  its  water  must  necessarily 
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become  polluted  by  animal  matter  and  other  organic  substances  in  a 
state  of  decomposition,  whilst  it  will  also  mostly  contain  nitrites  and 
nitrates  as  the  products  of  oxidation  of  a  part  or  of  the  whole  of  the 
nitrogenous  organic  substances,  together  with  ammonia  as  a  product 
of  decomposition  or  reduction  of  the  same  substances. 

After  the  water  of  a  well  has  once  been  used  by  man,  it  will — ^like 
the  river- water — form  sewage,  or  filthy  water,  and  either  flow  into  a 
river,  through  gutters,  drains  and  canals,  or  be  again  absorbed 
by  the  ground.  It  is  evident  that  the  water  of  shallow  wells — surface 
water — situated  in  low,  densely  populated  and  badly  drained  places, 
must  become  more  and  more  polluted  ;  also  shallow  wells  may  sometimes 
contain  pretty  pure  water,  when  they  are  situated  in  uninhabited 
highlands  and  mountainous  places.  The  water  of  the  last  kind  of  wells  is 
called  upland  surface-water,  and  is  often  of  good  quality. 

With  the  so-called  deep  wells,  the  case  is  quite  diflferent,  for  in  these 
wells  the  surface  water  is  as  far  as  possible  excluded.  A  ^^deq)  welV*  is 
not  always  a  well  of  great  depth,  but  it  is  a  well  in  which  the  water 
appears  beneath  a  layer  of  earth  which  is  wholly  or  nearly  impenetrable 
for  water  ;  the  shaft  of  the  deep  well  must  therefore  penetrate  through 
that  impermeable  stratum.  The  water  which  such  a  well  contains  is  not 
the  rain-water  that  falls  in  its  immediate  neighborhood,  but  that  which 
falls  at  the  place  where  the  impenetrable  stratum  appears  at  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  If  this  place  is  uninhabited  or  mountainous,  the  water  of 
the  well  will  in  all  probability  bo  entirely  free  from  organic  impurities, 
or  from  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  organic  bodies  (ammonia* 
nitrites,  nitrates).  As  the  water  of  deep  wells  has  in  most  cases  to  flow 
a  great  distance  underground  before  it  reaches  the  well,  and  as  it  has 
to  pass  on  its  way  through  an  extensive  filter  of  layers  of  earth,  it  hap- 
pens very  often  that,  although  it  contained  at  its  origin  some  organic 
substances,  it  is  found  to  contain  in  the  well  only  nitrites  and  nitrates, 
without  any  trace  of  organic  matter,  the  latter  substances  having  been 
oxidized  duritig  the  passage  of  the  water  into  the  inoffensive  nitrous  com- 
pounds, through  the  difierent  earth-layers. 

We  thus  see  that  the  water  of  mountain  lakes,  streams,  or  rivulets, 
and  of  deep  wells  constitutes  the  two  best  natural  kinds  of  drinking 
water,  whilst  the  water  of  more  or  less  polluted  rivers,  and  that 
of  shallow  wells,  especially  in  densely  populated,  lowly  situated  and  badly 
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drained  places,  form  the  worst  and  most  dangerous  kinds  of  drinking 
water. 

A  systematic  investigation  into  the  nature  of  the  wells  of  Yokohama, 
performed  in  the  year  1877,  has  shown  us  that,  with  the  exception  of 
some  wells  situated  on  the  hills,  all  the  wells  of  this  town  helong  to  the 
worst  sort  of  shallow  wellsy  containing  only  surface-water.  It  has  further 
shown  us  that  the  water  of  the  shallow  wells,  situated  in  the  most  densely 
populated  and  badly  drained  parts  of  the  town,  must  be  considered  to  be 
of  veiy  bad  quality ;  and  that  those  parts  of  Yokohama  where  in  former 
tinles  swamps  were'  to  be  found,  contain  wells  the  water  of  which  is  so 
bad  that  even  the  common  people  do  not  think  of  using  it  as  a  beverage. 
The  water  of  the  wells  situated  along  the  sea-shore  or  near  the  canals 
that  intersect  Yokohama  in  many  directions  contains  a  large  amount  of 
salt,  which  makes  it  in  most  cases  unfit  to  serve  as  drinking  water. 

It  is  certain  that  the  water  of  even  those  shallow  wells  of  Yoko- 
hama which  furnish  at  present  water  of  tolerable  quality  will  also  become 
polluted  within  a  few  years,  if  none  of  the  following  measures  of  precaution 
and  improvement  be  immediately  taken. 

These  measures  are : — 

1st. — The  introduction  of  a  better  system  of  disposal  of  sewage, 
better  constructed  open  drains,  care  being  taken  to  keep  ^e  drains 
open  and  clean. 

2nd. — The  removal  of  the  closets  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  wells :  these  conveniences  are  in  this  country  generally  built 
quite  close  to  the  well ;  should  it  be  impossible,  from  want  of  space,  to 
remove  them,  then  they  ought  at  least  to  be  rendered  perfectly  water-tight. 

8rd. — The  transformation  of  the  present  shallow  wells  into  "  deep 
welhy''  by  making  the  shafts  of  a  water-tight  material,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  surface-water  from  mixing  directly  with  the  lower  layers  of 
pure  water. 

4th. — The  termination,  extension  and  amelioration  of  the  Tamagawa 

aqueduct  by  conducting  its  water,  which  is  wholesome  and  of  great 

purity,  by  means  of  perfectly  circulating  iron  pipes,  through  the  whole 

town.     The  present  system  of  aqueducts,  which  ends  here  and   there  in 

dead  points,  must  be  wholly  given  up.^ 

^  A  first  necessity  is  tliat  the  water  ot  all  parts  of  the  aqueduct  is  kept  eoiutarUl^ 
in  movement.    The  system  must  therefore  be  circulatory  ^  without  any  dead  ends. 
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We  insist  on  the  fact  that  shallow  wells  are  always  dangerous  to 
public  health.  Although  they  may  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year  contain 
a  tolerably  good  water,  their  continuing  to  do  so  is  never  to  be  relied 
upon.  My  experience  in  Yokohama  has  proved  that  these  wells  are 
subject  to  great  variations  in  the  quality  of  their  water.  A  sudden  rain 
shower  after  a  long  season  of  drought  will  carry  mechanically  a  great 
amount  of  impurities  into  the  drain- water;  the  latter  will  dissolve, 
besides,  part  of  the  filth  which  has  accumulated  in  the  pores  of  the 
ground  during  the  period  of  drought ;  it  will  therefore  pollute  the  water 
of  the  well  just  at  a  time  when  one  would  think  that  its  water  must  have 
been  improved  by  the  great  quantity  of  fresh  rain-water  that  has  been 
added. 

In  shallow  wells  a  small  amount  of  impurities  or  organic  matter 
in  decomposition  must  be  considered  to  be  of  far  greater  importance 
than  it  would  be  in  a  deep  well,  as  the  former  are  subject  to  such  great 
alterations  in  the  quality  of  their  water,  whilst  the  water  of  the  latter 
remains  more  constant  in  its  composition. 

n.— THE   STANDARD   AND   THE   LIMITS  OF  PURITY  OF 
DRINKING  WATER. 

In  considering  the  quality  of  water  in  general,  the  sanitary  chemist 
must  keep  in  mind  the  different  purposes  for  which  it  has  to  serve.  The 
water  of  a  well,  for  instance,  may  be  good  enough  to  supply  a  single 
house  with  drinking  water,  whilst  it  may  be  unfit  to  be  carried  by  an 
aqueduct  for  the  supply  of  a  town.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the 
water  used  in  a  great  town  has  not  only  to  serve  as  diinking  water,  but 
must  also  be  fit  to  be  employed  for  a  great  variety  of  industrial  purposes 
for  which  pure  water  is  required,  and  that  the  water  carried  by  an 
aqueduct  is  always  apt  to  become  less  pure  in  passing  through  the 
conduits. 

Many  a  water  may  be  safely  used  for  cleansing  and  washing,  whilst 
its  use  as  drinking  water  may  be  dangerous. 

It  is,  however,  not  to  be  forgotten  that  many  people  are  not  at  all 
aware  of  the  consequences  of  the  use  of  bad  water,  and  that  they  are  apt 
to  drink  a  water  which  ought  only  to  serve  for  washing  purposes.  This 
is  the  more  the  case  if  the  acquisition  of  a  better  sort  of  water  offers 
some  difficulties. 
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If  it  can  be  done,  it  is  therefore  always  far  better  to  supply  a 
town  with  water  of  good  quality  only,  and  to  prevent  the  use  of  bad 
water  even  for  cleansing  and  washing. 

There  are  as  yet  no  fixed  rules  according  to  which  the  sanitary 
chemist  may  decide  as  to  the  good  or  bad  quality  of  a  water  for  drinking. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  determine  the  difference  between  a  very  good  and  a 
very  bad  water,  but  there  are  many  waters  which  keep  just  in  the 
middle  of  these  two  extremes,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  often  a  difficult 
task  to  decide  if  the  water  is  be  to  admitted  or  rejected  as  potable 
water.  One  chemist  will  be  more  severe  in  his  appreciation  of  facts, 
ergo  in  his  judgment,  than  another,  although  they  may  both  have  found 
the  same  sabstances  in  the  water.  Another  difficulty  is  to  be  found  in 
the  difference  of  composition  that  the  water  of  one  and  the  same  source 
shows  at  different  seasons  and  even  on  different  days  of  the  year. 

Before  deciding  upon  the  quality  of  potable  water,  it  is  consequently 
necessary  to  fix  a  standard  of  purity  and  to  ascertain  the  average  condi- 
tion of  the  well,  and  to  collect  the  water  which  is  to  be  examined  at  a 
time  when  it  is  in  its  normal  state. 

The  water  of  rivers  is,  as  a  rule,  not  to  be  examined  immediately 
after  heavy  rain.  A  sudden  rain  shower,  after  a  period  of  drought,  will 
in  most  cases  contribute  mora  to  the  pollution  of  the  river- water  than 
would  a  lasting  rain  under  normal  conditions  of  the  weather.  Besides, 
the  quantity  of  sewage  carried  off  in  great  towns  is,  at  the  beginning  of 
a  rain-storm,  extraordinarily  great,  and,  in  mixing  with  the  river-water 
it  communicates  to  the  latter  an  amount  of  impurities,  which  it  would 
not  possess  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

In  judging  of  a  water,  the  chemist  has  at  the  same  time  to  indicate 
the  means  by  which  a  water  might  be  improved. 

A  water,  for  instance,  that  contains  minute  particles  or  clay  in 
suspension,  in  consequence  of  which  it  appears  turbid,  may  easily  be 
rendered  clear,  either  by  slow  filtration  or  by  allowing  it  to  stand  for  a 
while  in  a  vessel,  so  that  the  clay  particles  may  collect  at  the  bottom ; 
it  very  often  happens  that  such  a  water  turns  out  to  be  of  a  very  good 
quality.  Even  a  water  that  contains  some  organic  matter  in  suspension 
is  not  always  to  be  rejected,  as  it  has  been  proved  that,  in  pas^ng 
through  layers  of  fine  sand,  animal  charcoal  or  spongy  iron,  it  may 
become  a  very  clear,  coloui'less  and  suitable  sort  of  water. 
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What  contribute  the  most  to  make  water  dangerous  to  health  are 
file  dissolved  nitrogenous  organic  matter  of  animal  origin  and  in  a  state 
of  decomposition,  and  the  products  of  this  decomposition,  viz.,  ammonia, 
nitrites,  and  nitrates.  Not  that  the  latter  substances  are  in  themselves 
obaozious  to  health,  but  they  indicate  a  former  contact  of  the  water 
with  putrefied  organic  matter  of  animal  origin. 

The  water  of  deep  wells  may  in  many  instances  be  improved  by 
preventing  the  drain-water  from  penetrating  into  them.  This  may 
principally  be  done  by  making  the  walls  of  the  shaft  water-tight,  or  by 
using  an  iron  cylinder,  with  a  pump  placed  at  its  upper  end. 

The  shallow  wells,  which  are  so  numerous  in  Yokohama,  may 
partly  be  improved  by  rendering  the  upper  part  of  the  shafts  impermea- 
ble to  water,  in  order  to  prevent  the  direct  flowing  of  the  drain- water 
into  the  well.  It  would  further  be  necessary  to  ram  the  surface  of  the 
ground  around  the  well  for  a  space  of  eight  to  ten  square  metres  and  to 
cover  this  space  with  a  thick  layer  of  clay,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
vertical  penetration  of  the  drain-water. 

The  condition  of  the  wells  of  Yokohama  may  likewise  be  ameliorated 
by  altering  the  present  system  of  drains.  The  drains  now  in  use  are 
leaky  in  many  places,  they  do  not  allow  a  free  passage  to  the  sewage, 
and  are  usually  not  kept  clean;  they  ought 'to  be  replaced  by  water-tight 
op^n  conduits,  which  allow  the  water  to  flow  freely  through  them. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  bad  system  of  the  narrow,  wooden  drains 
is  the  principal  reason  of  the  bad  quality  of  the  drinking  water  in  many 
parts  of  Yokohama.  All  kinds  of  stinking  liquids  and  putrid  gases  are 
by  these  drains  communicated  to  the  air  and  to  the  soil,  and  by  the 
latter  to  the  water  of  the  wells. 

In  regard  to  public  health,  the  system  of  drains  in  Yokohama,  as 
well  as  in  all  other  towns  of  Japan,  ought  to  attract  the  particular 
attention  of  the  local  government  authorities,  because  the  drains  ought 
not  only  to  keep  the  ground  and  the  drinking  water  free  from  pollution, 
but  they  ought,  moreover,  to  provide  for  pure  air,  another  most 
important  factor  in  the  public  health. 

The  systematic  inspection  of  all  bad  wells  in  Yokohama,  made  by 
myself  on  the  spot,  has  completely  satisfied  me  that  the  defective 
removal  of  the  sewage,  through  the  narrow  and  leaky  wooden  drains, 
and  through  the  narrow  underground  cylinders  of  pottery,  is  not  only  the 
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reason  of  the  bad  condition  of  the  drinking  water,  bat  may  even  become 
the  cause  of  the  propagation  of  zymotic  infections  and  diseases,  such  as 
cholera,  typhoid  fever,  diarrhoea>  ague  and  continued  fever.  For 
although  the  nature  of  most  contagia  is  not  yet  exactly  known,  it 
appears  very  probable  that  in  all  infectious  diseases  the  specific 
contagious  principles  are  excessively  minute,  of  a  solid  nature,  endowed 
with  an  independent  life,  able  to  multiply  under  certain  conditions  at  a 
prodigious  rate,  and  to  be  transported  by  the  medium  of  air  and  water. 

Medical  experience  has  proved  that  these  diseases  often  arise  from 
swallowing  water  derived  from  wells  contaminated  vdth  sewage  or  the 
fluids  from  filthy  drains  and  stagnant  pools. 

As  the  lower  situated  parts  of  Yokohama  consist  nearly  exclusively 
of  fiUed-up  ground  of  a  very  porous  nature  (pebble- conglomerate),  it  will 
necessarily  become  impregnated  with  all  kind  of  organic  matter  in  a  state 
of  decomposition,  if  care  is  not  taken  to  carry  the  sewage  ofi*  by  means 
of  water-tight  conduits. 

The  proximity  of  the  wooden  drains  to  the  wells  and  dwellings 
makes  them  still  more  dangerous  to  public  health,  and  I  think,  therefore, 
that  I  cannot  insist  enough  on  the  necessity  of  a  radical  change  in  the 
very  imperfect  system  of  draining,  not  only  in  Yokohama,  but  in  all 
Japanese  towns. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  stagnant  pools  and  cess-pools  ought  also  to  j)e 
removed  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  wells ;  or  if  this  should 
be  impossible,  these  pools  ought  to  be  made  at  least  perfectly  water-tight 

Lastly,  I  desire  to  draw  attention  to  the  bad  Japanese  practice  of 
building  the  closets  always  near  to  the  wells.  Few  reservoirs  of  these 
conveniences  are  water-tight  enough  to  prevent  the  excreta  from  penetrat- 
ing into  the  surrounding  porous  ground  and  from  thus  becoming  the 
cause  of  pollution  of  the  water^  To  remove  these  closets  from  the  wells 
is  of  the  first  necessity  for  the  public  health,  and  in  such  few  cases  as  the 
removal  may  be  impossible,  the  walls  of  the  reservoirs  must  be  made 
perfectly  water-tight  by  covering  them  with  cement,  so  that  no  liquids 
may  by  any  means  pass  through  them. 

In  judging  of  the  quality  of  the  water  of  the  different  wells  d 
Yokohama,  they  have  been  divided  into  three  classes,  viz.: — 
1st,  Good  Water. — When  the  water  is  clear,  and  is  free,  or  at  least 
nearly  free  from  organic  matter,  either  in   solution    or  in 
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Bnspensiony  and  from  nitrons  and  nitric  acid;  and  when  it 
contains  no,  or  only  traces  of,  ammonia.     Besides,  it  must  be 
without  smell  and  colour  and  of  an  agreeable  fresh  taste. 
2nd,  Water  op  Medium  Quality. — When,   although  not    being  very 
pure,  it  may  still  be  used  as  drinking-water,  and  when  it 
stands  above  the  undermentioned  limits  of  purity. 
8rd,  Bad  Water — Unfit  for  Drinking. — When  the  use  of  it  is  dangerous 
to  health,  and  when  it  stands  below  the  admitted  limits  of 
purity. 
The  following  limits  of  purity  have  been  adopted  by  us  in  judging 
of  the  quality  of  the  water : — 

1. -^Colour. 
When  poured  into  a  tube  of  colourless  glass  of  two  decimeters' 
length,  and  the  tube  placed  vertically  on  a  white  sheet  of  paper,  the 
water  viewed  through  the  height  of  the  column  must  not  appear  yellowish, 
brownish,  or  greyish. 

2. — Smell. 
Neither  in  its  normal  state  nor  when  heated  in  a  boiling-flask  to 
80  or  85°  C,  and  shaken,  must  it  evolve  a  bad  smell  (presence  of 
hydrosulphuric  acid  or  other  gases  of  putrefaction). 

8. — Clearness. 
The  water  must  be  clear,  and  after  being  filtered  it  must  not  show 
a  yellowish  or  brownish  colour.  If  a  trifling,  milky  turbidity  is 
present,  due  only  to  minute  clay  particles  and  not  to  floating  organic 
matter  or  living  organized  beings,  the  water  may,  after  filtration  or 
clarification,  still  serve  as  drinking  water  if  it  possesses  the  other 
qualities  required  for  good  water. 

4. — Taste. 
The  water  must  possess  a  good,  fresh,  and  agreeable  taste.     Water 
having  a*  disagreeable,  soapy,  nasty  or  earthy  taste  is  to  be  rejected,  as 
well  as  water  which  has  a  prominent  saline  taste. 

5. — Chlorides. 
The  water  must  not  contain  more  than  five  parts  of  chlorine  (CI  = 
85,  46)  in  100,000  parts  of  water.     (Good  water  seldom  contains  more 
than  two  or  three  parts  of  chlorine  in  100,000  parts  of  water.) 

6. — Hardness. 
The  water  must  not  be  too  hard,  and  not  show  more  than  20 
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degrees  of  hardness  (equal  to  20  parts  of  lime,  CaO)  in  the  100,000 

parts  of  water. 

7. — Nitrites. 

The  water  must  not  contain  more  than  the  maximum  of  0.5  of 

nitrom  acid  (NO3  =  88)  in  100,000  parts  of  water.     (Good  water  con- 

tams  no  nitrous  acid  at  all.) 

8. — Nitrates. 

The  water  must  not  contain  more  than  the  maximum  of  one  part  of 
nitnc  acid  (NOs  =54)  in  the  100,000  parts  of  water.  (Good  water 
contains  no  nitric  acid.) 

9. — ^Ammonia.     ^ 

The  water  must  not  contain  more  than  the  maximum  of  0.06  of 
ammonm  (NH3  =  17)  in  the  100,000  parts  of  water.  (Good  water 
contains  no  ammonia  at  all  or  only  traces  of  it.) 

10. — Organic  Matter  and  Livino  Microscopic  Beings. 

The  water  must  be  free  from  dissolved  organic  matter,  or  at  least  con- 
tain only  traces  of  it.  It  must  not  contain  suspended  organic  bodies  in  a  state 
of  putrefaction,  nor  such  living  microscopic  beings  as  annelids  (Ndis)^  Cy- 
clops, Macrobiotus,  bacteria,  infusoria,  coelenterata,  scolecida,  turbellaria, 
Entomostraca,  Malacostraca,  Acarina,  Larva  of  insects  and  ova  of 
entozoa.  When  heated  to  near  the  boiling  point  with  diluted  sulphuric 
acid  and  mineral  chameleon,  the  water  must  not  discolour  more  than 
0.8  parts  (eight- tenths)  of  mineral  chameleon  in  100,000  parts  of  water. 
(Correction  for  nitrous  acid  see  later.) 

11. — Total  Amount  op  Solid  Matter. 

The  total  amount  of  solid  matter,  contained  in  the  water  afl;er 
evaporating  and  drying  at  120°  C,  must  not  exceed  50  parts  of  solid 
matter  in  100,000  parts  of  water. 

12. — ^Nature  of  Sediment. 

The  particles  kept  in  suspension  by  the  water,  or  the  sediment 
which  is  formed  by  water  standing  for  a  time,  must  not,  on  examination 
under  the  microscope,  with  a  magnifying  power  of  400  to  600 
diameters,  show  any  of  the  above  mentioned  living  microscopic  beings, 
nor  the  ova  of  entozoa  or  of  insects.  [A  small  amount  of  fresh 
water  algsB,  desmidiacese,  diatomacesB,   etc.,  is  harmless.] 

A  water,  although  its  other  qualities  may  be  good,  if  it  contais 
living  microscopic  animals,  is  to  be  rejected  for  drinking  purposes,  not 
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because  it  is  proved  that  the  latter  are  all  without  exception  obnoxious 
to  health — which  in  fact  has  not  yet  been  proved — but  from  an  aesthetic 
point  of  view  and  because  some'of  them  are  dangerous. 

GENEKAL  REVIEW  OF  THE  RESULTS  OP  THE  SANITARY  INSPEOTION 
OF  THE  WELLS  IN  YOKOHAMA. 


DI8TBXCT  OP  THE  CITT. 

GOOD. 

VEDIUM 
QUALITY. 

bad:  unfit 

FOBDBINKIHe. 

First  District 

142 

762 

H07 

14 

66 
66 

45 

Second  District 

56 

Third  District , 

76 

Total    

2011 

186 

177 

Percentage-ntuottbers  of  all  wells 

Total  nxunber  of  wells  for  drinking  pur- 
poses analyzed  in  all  districts 

86.67o 
2824 

67o 

8.57o 

Note.— In  these  tables,  only  those  wells  the  water  of  which  is  used  as  drinking 
water  are  mentioned.  If  the  very  numerous  bad  wells  in  the  swamp  and  in  the 
lower  filled-up  parts  of  Yokohama  (the  water  of  which  is  never  drunk  by  the 
people)  had  been  taken  into  aocount,  the  p^centage-nnmbers  of  bad  .wells  would 
have  been  very  much  larger. 

THE  TAMAGAWA  AQUEDUCT  TO  YOKOHAMA. 

The  Tamagawa  is  the  chief  river  of  the  Kanagawa  Ken,  and  after 
the  Sumidagawa,  the  largest  river  of  the  province  of  Musashi.  It  has 
its  sources  at  the  mountain-range  which  forms  the  limits  of  the  two 
provinces,  Kai  and  Mnsashi.  The  river  flows  over  a  distance  of  about 
26  n,  in  the  direction  from  W.N.'V^  to  E.S.E.,  and  discharges  into  the 
sea  at  Kawasaki.  Remarkable  for  (he  parity  of  its  water,  this  river  has 
very  justly  been  used  as  the  "j^m^  d'eau*'  for  the  aqueducts  both  of 
T6kid  and  Yokohama. 

The  water  destined  for  the  Yokohama  aqueduct  is,  however,  not 
taken  directly  from  the  river,  but  from  an  open  canal,  artificially  made, 
which  obtains  its  water  from  the  upper  Tamagawa.  Near  ^e  village  of 
Nakanoshima,  in  the  district  of  Tachibana-g6ri,  in  the  province  of 
Musashi,  a  first  branch  canal  commences,  and  a  little  lower,  at 
Yadokawara-mura,  another  branch  canal  is  taken  from  the  river 
Tamagawa.  Those  two  branches  unite  at  Hisashi-mura,  after  which 
village  the  canal  runs,  nearly  parallel  with  the  river,  to  the  village  of 
Kashimada.     At  the  latter  place  there  is  a  reservoir,  and  it  is  here 
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that  ifLe  wooden  tabes  of  the  aqueduct  proper  commence.  Eashi- 
mada  is  therefore  the  *^  prise  d'eau  "  for  Yokohama.  The  distance  from 
this  place  to  Yokohama  (Minatochd,  rpkuchdme),  thus  the  whole 
length  of  the  wooden  aqueduct,  is  8,650  ken  or  15,725  meters,  Le. 
nearly  16  kilometers. 

In  1877,  before  the  local  authorities  had  commenced  the  repair  of  the 
existing  aqueduct,  I  examined  the  water  taken  from  different  places  in 
Yokohama,  and  I  then  found  the  water  so  much  mixed  with  salt  water 
and  impurities,  of  both  an  organic  and  an  inorganic  nature,  that  it  was 
not  fit  for  drinking.  The  common  people  did  not  even  think  of  using  it 
as  drink,  on  account  of  its  bad  taste  and  brackish  nature.  The  water 
had  become  impure  by  reason  of  the  tubes  which  lay  under  the  canal 
near  the  railway  station  being  very  leaky,  and  permitting  the  sea-water 
from  the  canal  to  enter  in  large  quantities.  Besides,  many  other  parts 
of  the  aqueduct  and  the  vertical  tubes  in  the  town  placed  over  the 
wooden  tubes  were  in  a  bad  and  more  or  less  rotten  state. 

The  whole  aqueduct  had  become,  in  fact,  useless  as  a  supply  for 
drinking  water.  In  1878  I  took  water  from  the  ^* prise  d'enu"  at 
Kashimada-mura  and  subjected  it  to  a  careful  analysis.  I  found  that 
the  water  was  at  that  point  of  exceptionally  good  quality,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  results. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  TAMAGAWA-WATEB  AT  KASHIMADA-MUEA,  BBFOBE 
IT  ENTEES  THE  AQUEDUCT  TO  YOKOHAMA. 


QUALITATXVB  EXAMINATION. 

CleamesB clear. 

Colour none. 

Smell   none. 

Taste    agreeable. 

Carbonic  acid medium  quant. 

Sulphates    very  faint  trace. 

Chlorides     few. 

Sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen or  other 
obnoxious  gases.,  none. 

Hardness     2.3  Dutch  degrees. 

Nitrates    very    faint     trace 

after  evaporation. 

Nitrites    none. 

Ammonia    very  faint  trace^ 


QT7ANTITATIVB  SSTIMAnOK. 


Parts  by  weight  in  100,000  wattr. 


Total  solid  matter.. 

4.10. 

Chlorine 

0.67. 

Calcium-oxide  .... 

2.78. 

Sulphuric  acid  . . . . 

veiy     faint 

only. 

Nitric  acid 

0.007. 

Ammonia    

0.005. 

Albnmenoid       Am- 

monia  

0.011. 

Suspended  *  matter 

OS   examined    hj 

trace 
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microscope only  a  few  Diatoma- 

oes9,  Acomia  vitrea 
and  a  few  clay  and 
sand  particles. 


Oxidizability yezy  little. 

Total  solid  matter . .  4.10     in     100.000 

parts. 
Nature  of  suspended 
matter only  a  few  Diato- 

mace®,    Acomia 

vitrea  and  a  few 

clay    and     sand 

particles. 

This  result,  compared  with  the  ordinary  degree  of  purity  of  good 
drinMng  water  derived  from  wells,  shows  that  the  Tamagawa  water  is, 
at  the  village  of  Kashimada-mura,  of  superior  quality,  as  its  previous 
contact  with  sewage  is  evidently  very  small.  As  the  repairs  at  the  Yoko- 
hama aqueduct  are  not  yet  finished,  I  have  had  up  to  this  time  no 
occasion  to  compare  the  quality  of  the  water  at  different  parts  of  the 
aqueduct  ynth  that  of  the  water  at  the  ^^ prise  d'eau.''  But  Messrs. 
Atkinson  (Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  Vol.  VI.,  part  1, 
pages  94-95)  and  Martin  (Mittheilungen  der  Deutsch.  Ost.  Asiat. 
Gesellschaft,  Heft.  11,  page  19)  have  already  shewn  the  fact  with  perfect 
certitude,  that  the  water  of  the  Tokid  wooden  aqueduct  loses  relatively 
much  of  its  original  purity  by  passage  through  wooden  pipes,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  this  should  not  be  the  case  with  the 
Yokohama  aqueduct  when  completed.  It  is  true  that  the  authorities  at 
Yokohama  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  care  to  make  tight  iron  pipes  at 
places  where  the  aqueduct  has  to  pass  under  salt  water  canals,  but  I  fear 
that  even  the  more  or  less  brackish  and  impure  surface  ground- water  in 
other  places  will  mix  up  by  diffusion  or  by  leakage  with  the  water  in- 
side the  wooden  tubes,  unless  the  water  should  have  a  great  velocity  of 
movement,  which  is  impossible  with  the  present  arrangement,  on  account 
of  the  small  difference  of  height  and  consequently  the  slight  pressure 
under  which  the  water  flows  through  the  pipes. 

For  these  reasons  I  have  been  advocating  the  use  of  tight  iron  pipes 
instead  of  wooden  ones,  the  more  so  as  the  pressure  could  then  be  easily 
augmented  and  special  arrangements  for  fire-cocks  and  for  watering  the 
streets  in  summer  could  easily  be  made.  But  the  costs  of  such  a  more 
thorough  construction  seem  to  have  been  the  great  obstacle,  and  thus 
considerable  care  has  been  bestowed  on  repairing  the  old  wooden 
aqueduct. 
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Porcelain  or  earthenware  tubes,  as  suggested  by  some  people,  I 
consider  &r  worse  than  wooden  ones,  as  a  single  crack,  caused  either  by 
mechanical  force,  or  difference  of  temperature,  or  occasional  fault  in  the 
baking,  would  necessitate  long  and  difficult  repairs. 

The  wooden  pipes  have,  since  the  year  1878,  been  extensively 
repaired  from  Eashimada-mura  down  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Yokohama. 
As  the  last  work  in  Yokohama  has  not  yet  begun,  I  should  earnestly 
recommend  the  disuse  of  the  present  system  of  round  wooden  tabs, 
placed  upon  the  aqueduct  at  certain  distances,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
the  water  for  daily  use.  The  water  rises  naturally  into  these  tubs  and 
stands  there  as  in  dead  ends,  whilst  only  the  water  below  flows  further. 
Besides,  the  dust  of  the  streets  and  other  impurities  may  occasionally 
enter  these  cylinders  and  spoil  the  purity  of  the  water.  Instead  of 
using  the  latter,  I  deem  it  far  better  to  fix  at  certain  distances 
hand-pumps  of  different  sizes  in  the  wooden  pipes,  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  under-end  of  the  pump-tube  is  only  2.8  decimeters  from  the  bottom 
of  the  wooden  pipes.  Thus  the  water  will  constantly  be  kept  numing, 
and  no  outside  impurities  from  the  streets  will  be  able  to  enter  the 
pipes. 
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A  General  Meeting  was  held  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  Yokohama,  on  Thursday, 
the  3l8t  January.  Neither  the  President  nor  either  of  the  Vice-Presidents  heing 
present,  Mr.  Walsh  was  elected  hy  the  meeting  as  Chairman  for  the  evening. 

In  the  absence  of  any  Becording  Secretary  for  Yokohama,  Mr.  Dallas  read  the 
minutes  of  the  General  Meeting  held  in  Tdkiyd  on  the  14th  January,  and  announced 
the  election  of  the  Bev.  J.  H.  Quimby  as  a  member  of  the  Society. 

Dr.  Geerts  then  read  a  paper  on  **  The  Drinking  water  of  Yokohama  and 
the  Necessity  for  its  Improvement." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper  some  general  conversation  took  place  between 
the  Chairman,  Dr.  Geerts,  Mr.  Smedley,  and  Mr.  Hodges,  but  without  eliciting 
any  information  that  was  not  contained  in  the  paper. 

The  Chairman  expressed  to  Dr.  Geerts  the  thanks  of  the  Society  for  his 
valuable  paper,  and  the  meeting  then  adjourned. 
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ON  THE  TRANSLITEEATION  OF  THE  JAPANESE 
SYLLABAEY. 


By  Ernest  Satow. 


It  seems  a  remarkable  instance  of  acute  appreciation  of  what  may 
be  called  a  metaphysical  fact  on  the  part  of  an  uneducated  community, 
that  the  Japanese  people,  when  they  first  became  acquainted  with  the 
Chinese  ideographic  signs,  should  have  at  once  called  them  na^  or 
names.  James  Mill  has  devoted  a  chapter  to  the  subject  of  '^  Naming," 
at  the  end  of  which  he  pertinently  .summarizes  the  matter  by  saying 
that  '*  spoken  language  is  the  use  of  immediate  marks  of  the  ideas ;  written 
language  is  the  use  of  secondary  marks  of  the  ideals."  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  in  the  case  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  people,  if  such  existed,  a 
written  language^  being  the  only  one  possible  to  them,  would  constitute 
'primary  marks,*  and  the  signs  of  which  it  consisted  would  be  the 
names  of  their  ideas.  In  fact,  as  far  as  the  essential  purpose  for  which 
they  are  suited  is  concerned,  spoken  words  and  written  characters 
(whether  independent  ideographs  or  combinations  of  phonetic  symbols) 
are  equally  '  names,'  perceived  in  one  case  by  the  sense  of  hearing,  and  in, 
the  other  by  the  sense  of  sight.  But  we  should  be  crediting  the  ancient 
Japanese  with  a  train  of  reasoning  on  the  subject  far  beyond  their 
powers,  if  we  supposed  that  they  were  led  by  philosophical  considera- 
tions to  look  upon  ideographs  as  a  sort  of  '*  names."  In  making  the 
acquaintance  of  a  Chinese  character  for  the  first  time,  they  no  doubt 
learnt  the  number  and  sequence  of  the  strokes  of  which  it  was  formed, 
its  pronunciation,  and  what  it  was  called  in  their  own  tongue.  We  may 
be  almost  certain  that  they  began  by  learning  those  characters  which 
represented  what  we  call  substantives,  or  rather  nouns,  and  to  which 
they  naturally  applied  the  word  na,  name,  extending  it  afterwards  to 
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others  which  denoted  qualities,  actions  and  relations.  This  supposition 
is  corroborated  by  their  earliest  extant  attempt  to  form  a  dictionary, 
namely  the  Wa-miyau  Sen  (%^|^)  or  *  Transcription  of  Japanese 
Names/  composed  by  the  famous  Minamoto  no  Shitagafu  (911-988), 
which  is  a  collection  of  Chinese  characters,  with  definitions  of  their 
meaning,  and  the  Japanese  equivalents,  all  of  which  are  nouns  substan- 
tive. It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  is  a  book  of  the  greatest  value  for 
linguistic  purposes,  and  with  which  no  student  of  the  older  literature 
can  dispense. 

At  what  period  the  Chinese  system  of  writing  was  introduced  into 
this  country  cannot  be  stated  with  certainty;  on  the  one  hand  we 
are  told  that  the  first  teacher  came  from  Korea  in  the  year  285  A.D., 
nearly  four  and  a  quarter  centuiies  liefore  the  composition  of  the  earliest 
known  historical  record,  and  in  an  age  which  can  only  be  regarded  as 
semi-historical  at  the  best.  A  glance  at  the  popular  chronology  shows 
that  this  event  is  placed  during  the  reign  of  a  sovereign  to  whom  is 
ascribed  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  eleven  years,  while  his  successor  is 
said  to  have  attained  the  great  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-two.  It 
may  be  urged,  of  course,  that  so  long  as  we  accept  as  facts  the  ages 
attributed  in  the  Old  Testament  to  the  Hebrew  Patriarchs,  it  is  hardly 
open  to  us  to  dispute  the  genuineness  of  similar,  though  less  extra- 
ordinary, instances  of  longevity  in  the  early  annals  of  Japan,  but  this  is 
an  argument  which  probably  will  count  for  little  with  serious  people. 
I  think  we  may  safely  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  general  character 
of  the  so-called  history  of  the  period  to  which  the  introduction  of 
Chinese  literature  is  assigned,  is  not  such  as  to  warrant  our  placing 
any  confidence  in  its  exactness  with  regard  to  dates,  although  some  of 
the  events  recorded  may  actually  have  taken  place  at  some  previous 
time,  in  an  age  considerably  remote  from  that  of  the  records  themselves. 
We  have  in  the  Kozhiki  (711  A.D.)  the  positive  statement  that  the 
Thousand  Character  Composition^  (Senzhimon  ^f^jjj^)  was  one  of  the 

^Motowori,  in  the  Kozhikiden,  vol.  33,  p.  27,  qaotes  a  note  appended  to  a 
Chinese  variorum  edition  of  the  ^^3C  which  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  book.  "  Wu-Ti  (265-290)  of  the  Tsin  dynasty  succeeded  to  the 
Wei  dynasty,  and  while  he  was  at  the  city  of  Luohon,  an  official  named  Chung 
Yn  made  this  composition  and  presented  it  to  the  emperor,  who  was  so  delighted 
with  it  that  he  kept  it  always  close  by  him.  When  the  (last  of  the)  Tsin  dynasty 
was  expelled  by  W6n-Ti  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  he  fled  for  safety  towards  Tanyang, 
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first  books  broaght  to  Japan  by  the  Korean  Wani,  along  with  the 
Limyii  or  Confacian  Analects  (t^^)i  and  we  know  positively  that  the 
former  book  did  not  exist  in  its  present  form  before  the  reign  of  Wa-ti 
(1$^)  ^^  ^^  Liang  (H)  dynasty  (502-550),  so  that  it  certainly  conld 
not  have  reached  Japan  by  way  of  Korea  much  before  the  middle  of  the 
6th  century  A.B.  But  if  the  fact  that  this  book  was  amongst  the  very 
first  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Japanese,  about  that  time  or  later, 
be  true,  it  is  not  unlikely  to  have  been  handed  down  with  greater  accuracy 
than  the  mere  date,  and  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  name  of  the 
book  being  recorded  in  the  year  711,  even  if  the  precise  date  of  its 
importation  were  no  longer  known.  Thus,  if  the  Confucian  Analects 
and  the  Thousand  Character  Composition  reached  Japan  together,  as  we 
are  told  they  did,  and  were  the  means  of  introducing  Chinese  literature 
into  Japan  for  the  first  time,  that  introduction  cannot  be  older  than  the 

having  the  Thousand  Character  Composition  with  him  in  a  cart.  On  the  way  he 
encountered  a  shower  of  rain ;  the  cart  leaked,  and  the  Thousand  Character 
Composition  got  wet.  On  reaching  Tanyang  he  put  it  away  in  a  case.  Fifteei 
emperors  of  the  Tsin  dynasty  had  ruled  the  empire  in  succession,  during  a 
century  and  a  half.  When  Liu  Ytl,  the  Wdn  Huangti  (424-454)  ol  the  Song, 
acceded  to  the  throne  and  ruled  the  empire,  he  opened  the  Ubrary  of 
the  Tsin  emperors,  and  found  this  Thousand  Character  Composition  so  injured 
by  the  rain  that  the  sequence  [of  the  words  or  phrases?]  was  lost.  He 
ordered  his  General  of  the  Bight,  Wang  Hichi  (3EfK^)  to  arrange  the 
rhymes,  but  he  was  unable  to  do  it.  The  Sung  emperors  ruled  the  empire 
for  about  sixty  years,  and  the  Tsi  then  came  to  the  throne,  and  ruled 
Tanyang,  but  still  no  one  could  put  it  [the  composition]  in  order.  Seven 
emperors  of  the  Tsi  ruled  during  thirty  years,  after  which  Wu-Ti  (508-550)  of 
the  Liang  dynasty  came  to  the  throne,  and  he  gave  a  command  to  Chow  EUng-Sze, 
who  put  the  rhymes  in  order,  and  produced  the  Thousand  Character  Composition.'* 
There  is  a  glaring  error  here  in  the  statement  that  W3n-Ti  of  the  Sung  dynasty 
gave  the  disordered  document  to  Wang  Hichi  to  correct,  for  Wang  Hichi  had 
been  dead  44  years  when  W6n-Ti  became  emperor.  A  more  probably  story  is 
that  contained  in  the  ^  Jfc.  ^^flj  («©«  WyUe's  Notes,  on  Chin.  Lit.,  p.  17), 
that  Liang  Wu-ti  (d.  549)  had  in  his  possession  a  thousand  Chinese  characters 
which  had  been  written  by  the  celebrated  caligraphist  Wang  Hichi,  and  that  he 
gave  them  to  Chow  Hing-Sze  to  put  into  rhyme  (see  Mayers'  Hdbk.,  Art.  68.  Mr. 
Mayers  says  that  Wang  Hichi  wrote  the  1000  characters  for  Liang  Wu-ti,  from 
which  it  would  naturally  be  inferred  that  they  were  contemporaries,  but  the 
former  died  in  879  and  the  latter  lived  to  549,  one  hundred  and  seventy  yean 
later.) 
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middle  of  the  6th  century.  Against  this  theory  is  to  be  placed  the 
statement  in  the  Nihoiigi  (720  A.B.),  that  in  the  year  408,  or  over  three 
centuries  earlier,  "  historiographers  were  appointed  for  the  first  time  to 
all  the  provinces,  to  record  words  and  events,*'  which,  if  exact,  leads  to 
the  inference  that  at  the  Court  such  officials  had  existed  before  that  date. 
In  a  paper  which  I  wrote  a  few  years  ago,  entitled  the  **  Revival  of  Pure 
Shint6,"  which  was  reprinted  in  the  drd  volume  of  our  Transactions, 
I  quoted  this  statement  without  qualification,  as  if  I  accepted  it  as 
historical  truth,  and  I  am  not  at  present  prepared  to  disprove  its 
accuracy,  although  less  disposed  than  formerly  to  accept  it  with  implicit 
faith.  A  special  study  of  the  Nihongi  and  Kozhiki  would  be  necessary 
to  enable  us  to  draw  the  line  between  the  semi- historical  and  historical 
in  those  records.  It  certainly  appears  most  probable  that  Chinese 
literature  and  the  art  of  writing  were  mainly  communicated  to  the 
Japanese  by  Buddhist  priests,  although  not  first  introduced  by  them,  and 
to  this  cause  is  to  be  traced  the  prevalence  in  the  early  literature  and 
in  the  spoken  tongue  of  the  people  of  that  variety  of  pronunciation  of 
Chinese  words  known  as  Go  oil  {^^),  which  was  then  and  has 
continued  down  to  the  present  day  to  be  taught  and  used  by  the 
Buddhist  priesthood,  while  the  classical  variety  or  Kan  oh  (^^)  is  a 
later  importation. 

When  Chinese  literature  was  introduced  into  this  country,  the 
Japanese  at  once  set  to  work  to  learn  how  to  read  and  to  translate  it 
into  their  own  language.  The  Buddhist  scriptures,  though  wiitten  in 
Chinese  characters,  contained  a  great  deal  that  was  mere  transcription 
of  Sanscrit  or  Pali,  and  it  was  more  important  to  be  able  to  repeat  them 
than  to  understand  their  meaning.  It  became  the  practice  to  read  them 
^th  the  Chinese  sounds  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  written,  accord- 
ing to  the  method  still  observed  in  Buddhist  seminaries,  and  known  as 
boii-ymniy  *  stick-reading.*  Students  of  the  works  of  Confucius  and  his 
followers  cared  more  for  the  meaning  than  for  the  sound,  and  they  fell 
into  a  habit  of  translating  literally,  preserving  the  Chinese  word  where 
there  was  no  Japanese  equivalent  or  none  which  immediately  suggested 
itself.  In  this  way  innumerable  Chinese  idioms  and  phrases  were  in- 
troduced mto  the  Japanese  tongue,  producing  a  marked  effect  upon  the 
genius  of  the  language,  which  it  would  be  extremely  instructive  to  trace 
out  in  detail.     No  one  has  yet  attempted  to  compare  the  two  languages, 
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and  to  distingaish  those  similarities  of  modes  of  expression  which  are 
due  to  the  influence  of  the  Chinese  language  upon  the  Japanese  through 
the  medium  of  literature,  from  those  which  appear  to  be  spontaneous 
coincidences. 

Moving  their  fingers  up  and  down  the  page,  as  they  turned  the 
original  into  Japanese,  they  found  it  convenient  to  devise  marks  for  the 
particles  and  terminations  of  the  verbs,  in  order  to  assist  the  memoiy, 
others  to  show  whether  a  character  was  to  be  translated  or  to  be  read 
with  the  Chinese  sound.  In  modem  editions  of  Chinese  works  int^ided 
for  the  use  of  learners,  these  purposes  are  served  by  what  are  known  as 
mte-gana ;  but  before  the  kana  had  been  invented,  certain  dots  or  small 
strokes  were  employed,  placed  at  different  parts  of  the  square  which  a 
Chinese  character  might  be  imagined  to  occupy.  Thus  a  dot  in  ti>6 
centre  of  a  character  denoted  no,  of;  one  at  the  upper  right-hand  comer, 
wo,  the  sign  of  the  objective  case  ;  another,  a  little  lower  down  on  the 
right-hand  side,  koto,  thing;  one  at  the  upper  left-hand  comer,  the 
particle  ni,  and  so  on.  These  dots  and  marks  are  called  the  wo  koto  ten^ 
from  the  values  of  the  first  two  in  the  square.  Books  have  been 
preserved  in  MS.  which  are  marked  in  this  way,  one  being  a  copy  of 
the  Sandaikaku  (Hf^^lfiF*  Regulations  of  the  Three  Reigns)  another  the 
Classic  of  Filial  Piety  {^^),  which  show  that  these  marks  were  stin 
in  use  long  after  the  invention  of  kata-kana.  It  may  here  be 
noted  that  the  earliest  prose  writing  in  ordinary  kana  is  the  Kokinsktfn 
(l&'^IS)*  about  922  A.D.  The  only  extant  kana  up  to  that  period  are 
those  in  the  Eozhiki,  Nihongi,  Manyefushifii,  Kogo-shiui  and  perhaps  the 
Yefigi-shiki,  in  all  of  which  the  entire  Chinese  characters,  or  Maiiyefu-ganny 
are  employed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Of  course  the  kana  in  the 
Eozhiki  and  Nihongi  are  the  earliest  examples  of  the  use  of  Chinese 
characters  by  the  Japanese  as  phonetic  symbols,  and  next  to  them 
come  the  poems  of  the  Manyefushifu. 

Various  systems  of  wo  koto  ten  appear  to  have  been  used  by  the 
different  schools  of  Chinese  learning  and  by  the  numerous  sects  of 
Buddhists  in  their  monasteries,  many  of  which  were,  in  their  latest  state 
at  least,  posterior  to  the  invention  of  the  katakana  syllabary,  of  which 
use  is  made  in  by  far  the  greater  number  known.  The  496th  volume 
of  Hanawa*s  Gunshiyo  rawizhiyuu  (^H^j^Kl)  contains  several  speci- 
mens, and  the  Wazhi  Dai  Euwan  Seu  (%^^di^)  &  single  system,  and 
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from  a  comparison  of  these  with  two  other  collections  in  MS.  it  appears 
that  the  purest  examples  of  the  contrivance  are  those  of  the  Sugahara 
and  Eiyohara  £unilie8  of  Chinese  scholars  belonging  to  the  Court.  It 
seems  that  these  families  had  each  two  sets  of  marks,  one  employed  in 
reading  the  classics,  the  other  only  used  for  historical  works  and  general 
purposes.  So  long  a  period  has  elapsed  since  the  use  of  kana  superseded 
the  wo  koto  teh^  and  so  great  the  secrecy  which  was  observed  with 
regard  to  them  by  the  rival  schools,  that  considerable  diflferences  exist 
among  what  purport  to  be  copies  of  the  same  system.  As  a  specimen 
of  them,  the  %ico  koto  ten  of  the  two  families  and  a  facsimile  extract  from 
the  Classic  of  Filial  Piety  (^jjS)  i^  which  they  are  marked  upon  the 
K^ohara  system  are  here  given.  The  katakana  in  the  later  are  a  modem 
addition  to  the  MS.  from  which  the  copy  I  have  used  was  printed. 

The  idea  of  using  Chinese  characters  to  spell  Japanese  words 
evidently  originated  from  the  study  of  Chinese  versions  of  Buddhist 
sacred  literature,  in  which  a  great  number  of  Sanscrit  or  Pali  words 
(I  believe  it  has  not  yet  been  determined  which  language  was  the 
original  of  these  translations)  were  transcribed  by  means  of  Chinese 
characters  employed  merely  as  phonetic  symbols.  Not  a  few  of  these 
words  survive  to  the  present  day  in  the  spoken  language  of  the 
Japanese,  and  naturally  to  a  far  greater  extent  in  the  doctrinal 
literature  of  the  Buddhist  sects.  No  one  who  thinks  upon  the  subject 
ean  suppose  that  alphabets  or  syllabaries  have  spr^g  in  their  simplest 
and  most  perfect  form  from  the  brain  of  any  single  individual,  however 
gifted  with  inventive  genius,  and  the  researches  of  scholars  have 
proved  that  in  one  instance  which  concerns  us  all,  namely  that  of  the 
Boman  alphabet,  the  process  of  its  development  from  Egyptian  picture- 
writing  was  a  very  gradual  one,  which  proceeded  by  steps  far  removed 
from  each  other  in  time,  and  that  were  taken,  not  by  one  continuous 
race  of  men,  but  by  several  in  succession,  occupjring  different  parts  of 
the  world's  surface,  until  it  came  to  be  what  it  is  now,  a  very  imperfect 
means,  at  the  best,  for  recording  spoken  sounds.  This  is  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  (and  to  my  mind  an  argument  which  would 
require  an  enormous  amount  of  positive  evidence  to  shake,  much  less 
refute  it)  against  the  theory  that  the  Japanese,  previous  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  Chinese  characters,  possessed,  not  a  syllabary — which  would  be 
in  natural  accordance  with  the  physical  structure  of  their  language — 
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but  an  alphabet,  consimcied  upon  the  most  scientific  principles,  the 
letters  of  which  are  composed  of  horizontal  and  perpendicular  lines, 
long  and  short,  combined  according  to  a  regular  system  of  variation. 
This  is  the  sort  of  alphabet  which  Hirata  Atsutane  and  others  have  pat 
forth  as  the  square  form  of  what  they  call  Zhindai  iw  mozhi  or  Shindaizhi 
(characters  of  the  age  of  the  gods),  but  which  is  manifestly  borrowed 
from  the  Korean  alphabet,  vrith  certain  modifications.  It  is  very 
evident  to  any  one  who  has  examined  the  Korean  alphabet  that  it  not 
only  was  devised  by  some  person  or  persons  who  understood  the 
principle  upon  which  an  alphabetic  system  of  writing  must  be 
constructed,  but  also  that  it  was  based  upon  ^the  alphabet  of  a 
language,  the  Sanskrit,  which  also  influenced  in  an  indirect  manner  the 
formation  of  the  Japanese  syllabaries,  and  the  most  popular  order  in 
which  their  signs  are  arranged.  Had  the  Japanese  really  possessed  an 
alphabet  of  their  own  before  the  introduction  of  Chinese  literature,  they 
would  not  have  been  driven  to  invent  the  wo  koto  ten  system,  or  rath^ 
to  develope  that  system  out  of  the  curcles  which  the  Chinese  use  for 
marking  the  tones  of  characters. 

'It  was  not  by  a  sudden  discovery  that  the  Japanese  learnt  to  write 
their  own  language  in  kana,  that  is,  in  Chinese  characters  used  merely  as 
phonetic  signs.  Their  first  impulse,  after  having  made  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  ordinary  Chinese  literature,  was  to  attempt  to  write 
in  the  same  style.  ,  The  Nihongi  is  a  specimen  of  what  they  were  able 
to  accompHsh  in  the  way  of  imitation,  for  nearly  all  the  phrases  used  in 
its  composition  can  be  traced  back  to  a  Chinese  original,  so  that  it  is 
a  mozaic  of  borrowed  sentences,  although  the  subject  matter  is  Japanese 
legend  and  history.  Whenever  they  wished  to  preserve  the  native 
form  as  well  as  substance,  either  of  poetry  or  legend,  they  put  down 
in  Chinese  whatever  could  be  translated,  and  following  the  example  of 
the  Chinese  priests,  who,  in  translating  the  Buddhist  scriptures  had 
represented  those  words,  for  which  they  could  think  of  no  equivalent, 
.  by  Chinese  characters  used  phonetically,  they  transcribed  each  syllable 
with  a  Chinese  character  which  had  the  same  sound,  or  which  could  be 
rendered  in  Japanese  by  a  monosyllabic  word  of  the  same  sound  (^|gl, 
oil  Jcana  and  JflM^*  ^^^  kana) ;  or  they  wrote  a  couple  of  syllables 
with  a  Chinese  character,  the  ordinary  translation  of  which  was  some 
Japanese  dissyllable  of  quite  different  moaning,  but  composed  of  the 
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same  vowels  and  consonants  (^^»  kan-mozhi) ;  and  sometimes  the 
sound  of  a  Chinese  character  was  used  to  represent  two  syllables  (zL^ 
©1S^»  ^*  (f^f^  '^  ^^'^)'  At  first  they  did  this  only  when  they  were 
forced  to  do  it,  and  some  time  elapsed  before  it  became  the  custom  to 
write  poetry  exclusively  in  kayia.  But  the  discovery  having  once  been 
made,  its  use  could  be  extended  when  circumstances  rendered  it  neces- 
sary. Thus  the  verses  contained  in  the  Kozhiki-  and  Nihougi  are  written 
exclusively  in  kana,  perhaps  because  it  was  considered  of  absolute  im- 
portance that  these  compositions,  attributed  in  many  instances  to  divine 
personages,  should  be  transmitted  in  such  a  way  that  there  could  be  no 
doubt  whatever  of  theii*  exact  wording.  In  the  Manyefushifu  it  is  chiefly 
the  later  poems  (fcbout  the  middle  of  the  8th  century)  wliich  are  so  written, 
while  the  earlier  are  half  translated  into  Chinese  prose,  from  which  they 
are  only  to  be  retranslated  with  great  difficulty.  We  find,  too,  that  while 
one  poet,  Yamanohe  Okura,  writing  about  780,  used  principally  kana, 
most  of  his  contemporaries  wrote  with  Chinese  characters  used  as 
ideographs.  The  poems  of  Kaki-no-moto  no  Hitomaro,  who  died  before 
the  end  of  the  7th  century,  are  almost  exclusively  wiitten  with 
ideographs.  This  merely  serves  to  show  that  the  use  oikana  in  poetry  did 
not  become  universal  all  at  once,  and  that  the  idea  of  employing  phonetic 
symbols,  not  being  fiimiliar  to  the  Japanese  mind,  was  not  readily 
adopted. 

It  is  perhaps  believed  by  a  great  many  persons  that  the  Japanese 
syllabaries  called  kata-kana  and  hira-ganay  as  wo  now  possess  them,  were 
actually  the  individual  contrivances  of  two  men  named  respectively  Kibi 
no  Mabi  (b.  696,  d.  776)  and  Koubofu  Daishi  (b.  774,  d.  885),  for  ^uch 
are  the  statements  which  have  been  handed  down  from  a  remote  period 
among  the  Japanese,  and  have  been  repeated  by  successive  European 
writers  on  the  authority  of  their  native  teachers.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  last  named  of  these  [may  have  selected  the  forty- seven  common 
signs  wliich  are  known  as  hira-gana  (whether  *  easy  kana  *  or  *  broad 
fiat  kana '  be  the  origin  of  the  name  does  not  matter),  and  arranged 
them  so  as  to  convey  the  same  meaning  as  a  certain  succession  of 
phrases  in  the  Daihaiiniya  Kiyau  (::^J8^ffi»  *  Buddhist  Sutra),  or 
that  the  former  perfoimed  the  same  operation  of  selection  upon  the  kata- 

^See  Eozhikidcii,  vol.  1,  p.  29  verso  to  p.44. 
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knm  (or  part-fcawa)  which  were  in  use  at  the  period.     There  is  no 
evidence  to  prove  the  contrary,  and  oral  tradition  is  in  favour  of  tbe 
legends.     But  what  is  heyond  a  doubt  is  that  they  did  not  invent  or 
discover  the  idea  of  using,  or  *  borrowing,'  as  the  term  ka-na  implies, 
Chinese  characters  to  represent  mere  sounds,  for  this  use  of  Chinese 
characters  was  an  invention  of  the  men  who  translated  the  Buddhist 
Canon  from  the  original  into  Chinese,   and  it  was  imported  into  Japan 
in  those  very  Chinese  versions  by  the  missionaries  of  Buddhism.     In 
the  earliest  books  extant,  such  as  the  Kozhiki,'  Nihofigi,  Manyefushifu,* 
in  the  Xorito  contained  in  the  Yengishiki,  and  in  the  series  of  official 
Annals  which  succeeded  the  Nihoiigi,  an  immense  number  of  different 
Chinese     characters    are    used    for    each    single    syllable   articulated 
by  Japanese  mouths.     It  must  be  remembered  that  these  were  written 
neai'ly  always,  if  not  exclusively,  in  running  hand.     To  believe  that  these 
ancient  historical   and  literary  monuments  were  handed  down  carefdlly 
transcribed  in  square  character,  would  be  as  great  an  error  as  to  suppose 
that  the  spelling  of  modem  editions  of  Shakespeare  is  the  same   with 
that  of  the  first  folio.     In  fact  many  of  the  obscure  passages  in  tbe 
Manyefoshifu  are  owing  to  mistakes  of  transcribers,  who  blundered  over 
the  cursive  character  of  the  MSS.  from  which  they  were  copying  to  an 
extent  that  would  have  been  impossible  if  the  text  had  been  written  in 
square   character.     These  Icana  written  in  the  cursive  form  gradually 
became  more  and  more  unlike  the  complicated  originals  from  which  they 
were  derived,  until  all  trace  of  resemblance  has  disappeared,  unless  the 
transformation  be  gradually  followed  backwards  through  the  successive 
variations.     It  would  be  impossible  unaided  to  recognize  |^  in  {/,  ^  in 
4>»  H  in  ^,  ^  in  tj  or  gf  in  ^  •     The  number  was  so  great  that  it 
became  necessary  to  select  the  easiest  to  teach  to  children,  and  this 
was  the  origin  of  the  set  called  iroha  gana^  usually  confused  in  thought 
and  speech  with  the  kiragana. 

In  the  same  way  we  can  hardly  believe  that  Kibi  no  Mabi.was  the 
inventor  of  the  katakana.  Besides  the  ordinary  set  of  forty-seven, 
there  are  many  others  which  were  in  use  at  an  early  period,  and  which 
are  even  yet  to  be  found  in  limited  use  amongst  antiquarians.     There 

■ ■ ! ■ . — — 

•For  a  list,  see  Kozhiki-Defi,  vol.  1,  p.30.  *  The  H^IS^ISF  isexhaustive 
o!  aU  the  kinds  of  kava  usetl  in  that  collection. 
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was  therefore  a  larger  number  from  which  the  forty-seven  were  chosen. 
The  annexed  table  contains  those  which  I  have  hitherto  met  with.^ 

In  this  table  the  upper  of  each  set  of  three  rows  is  the  uncommon 
form  of  the  katakana,  the  middle  one  is  the  ordinary  form,  and  the 
lower  is  the  character  from  which  the  uncommon  form  is  supposed  to 
have  been  derived.  Whether  the  formation  of  katakana  preceded  that 
of  the  hiragana  is  unknown,  and  recent  Japanese  writers  on  the 
subject  seem  to  have  agreed  that  the  point  is  not  likely  ever  to  be 
determined ;  but  arguing  from  the  relative  degree  of  artificial  contrivance 
which  characterizes  each,  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  probable  that  the 
katakana  are  of  later  origin  than  the  other,  in  spite  of  the  supposed 
inventor  of  this  syllabary  having  died  about  the  time  that  the  person 
to  whom  the  hiragana  are  attributed  was  bom.  In  confirmation  of 
this  view  we  have  the  fact,  so  often  noticed  by  Europeans  with  surprise, 
that  the  katakana  syllabary,  to  us  the  easiest  of  acquirement  and 
apparently  the  most  simple  in  principle,  is  by  no  means  popular,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  been  almost  unknown  until  lately,  except  to 
educated  people  and  users  of  native  dictionaries.  However  this  may  be, 
all  that  is  of  immediate  importance  is  that  at  some  period  or  other, 
perhaps  at  two  successive  periods,  probably  not  very  remote  from  each 
other,  men  who  had  troubled  their  head  about  the  matter  had  discovered 
that  all  the  sounds  uttered  by  Japanese,  as  it  seemed  to  them,  could  be 
indicated  by  means  of  forty-seven  signs,  to  some  of  which  diacritical 
marks  were  sometimes  added  to  expi:ess  what  they  held  to  be  accidental 
or  conditional  modifications  of  sound,  and  that  it  was  agreed  that  they 
might  be  written  at  option  in  forms  called  kata-kana  and  hira-ganq, 
I  choose  the  former  for  the  purpose  of  the  remarks  which  I  now  propose 
to  make  concerning  the  phonetic  value  of  these  signs. 

The  most  scientific  arrangement  of  the  forty- seven  sounds  is  that 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  gozhifn  ren  oft  in  no  chu  (3[~|^3|-§]^B| )» 
or  scheme  of  the  fifty  syllables  and  finals.  It  is  of  acknowledged  later  date 
than  the  two  syllabaries,  having  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  a  book  on 
music  called  kuxcan-gen  oh  gi  ^^^^,  *  meaning  of  the  sounds  of  wind 
and  stringed  instruments,*  written  in  1185.  There  is  another  arrangement 
given  in  what  is  called  the  Abridged  Wamiyau  Sen,  the  earliest  copy  of 

^See  the  Dehabon  edition  of  the  Yengishiki,  and  the  jif'^TB  j^  (kauko 
zhitsu  roku)f  p.  39. 
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which  is  dated  1546.  When  this  is  translated  into  katakana  we  have 
only  forty-seven  sounds  to  do  the  work  of  fifty,  and  consequentiy  three 
of  them  have  to  perform  double  work  in  the  complete  scheme.  Some 
modem  grammarians  have  proposed  to  use  certain  signs  of  their  own 
invention  to  make  good  the  deficiency,  and  thus  to  complete  the  series 
of  fifty,  which  according  to  theory  ought  at  some  time  or  other  to  have 
existed.  I  shall  be  able  to  give  good  reason  later  on  for  believing  that 
the  syllabic  sounds  for  which  no  signs  have  been  handed  down,  formed 
at  one  period  part  of  the  linguistic  apparatus  of  tlie  Japanese,  but  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  recognized  number  of  sounds,  at  the  time  when  the 
two  popular  syllabaries  were  selected,  was  only  forty-seven,  exclusive  of 
the  final  consonant  y  or  ii  (a  later  formation),  and  of  these  forty-sevoi, 
three  have  since  disappeared  from  the  spoken  language,  as  will  appear 
in  the  sequel. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  set  of  equivalents  for  the  signs 
of  the  Japanese  syllabary,  three  axioms  must  be  conceded.  Firsstly, 
that  for  each  sign  a  distinct  equivalent  be  selected,  so  that  the  equivalent 
shall  represent  a  single  sign,  and  it  shall  thus  be  possible  to  turn  a 
transhterated  word  back  into  the  original  kana  without  a  mistake. 

Secondly^  that  we  use  such  equivalents  as  might  reasonably  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Japanese  themselves,  if  at  the  period  when  the 
syllabaries  were  constructed,  the  material  out  of  which  they  were  to  be 
formed  had  been  the  Roman  alphabet  instead  of  the  Chinese  ideographs; 
and  in  cases  where  we  cannot  be  certain  of  the  pronunciation  of  that 
period,  that  we  adopt  the  modem  pronunciation  of  Yedo  and  Kiyauto. 

Thirdly,  that  we  shall  not  use  more  letters  to  transliterate  any  one 
sign  than  are  absolutely  necessary. 

Concerning  the  value  to  be  assigned  to  the  letters  of  the  Roman 
alphabet  which  we  shall  employ,  a  few  words  are  also  necessary.  If 
possible,  it  would  evidently  be  most  convenient  to  take  the  pronunciation 
of  some  single  European  language  for  both  vowel-letters  and  consonant- 
letters,  and  say  simply :  transliterated  Japanese  is  to  be  pronounced 
exactly  like — the  language  thus  chosen.  But  unfortunately  that  is  not 
practicable.  The  vowels  in  Spanish  seem  to  me  to  most  nearly  coincide 
with  those  of  the  Japanese  language,  but  all  the  Spanish  consonants  do 
not  correspond  to  the  Japanese  consonants.  A  compromise  is  therefore 
necessary.     What  are  often  called  the  Continental  sounds  of  the  vowel- 
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letters  are  now  generally  recognized  as  the  most  simple  and  scientific, 
namely  the  values,  with  some  variation,  which  they  possess  in  the 
German,  Italian  and  Spanish  languages.  It  must  be  noted,  however, 
that  Japanese  a  and  u,  and  perhaps  the  other  three  vowels  also,  are 
shorter  than  in  German  and  Italian.  K  in  writing  Japanese  we  were 
to  use  ou  as  in  French,  or  oe  as  in  Dutch,  for  »3r  the  eflfect  would  be 
unsymmetrical,  and  besides  we  should  then  have  to  write  ;|-  >3r  with  oou 
or  ooe.  The  French  and  Dutch  values  of  the  vowels  are  useless,  because 
insufficient,  and  in  English  the  representatives  of  Japanese  vowel  sounds 
are  for  the  most  part  provincial.  For  consonants  the  English  value, 
-  where  it  diJSers  from  that  of  Continental  languages,  seems  best.  About 
f,  h,  g,  b,  d,  t,  k,  m,  n,  r,  s  there  is  no  question.  There  remains  the  sound 
represented  in  Italian  by  c  before  e  and  i  and  ci  before  other  vowels ;  for 
which  the  Italian  expedient  may  be  dismissed  at  once,  because  it  is  not 
constant.  In  German  four  letters,  tsch,  have  to  be  used  for  it,  and  in 
French  tch^  either  of  which  is  too  much,  and  the  English  and  Spanish 
cli  is  the  simplest  of  all.  For  the  sound  which  the  Italians  write  sci 
and  the  Germans  schj  we  have  in  English  the  simpler  combination  sA, 
the  only  rival  to  which  would  be  the  French  ch ;  but  ch  having  been 
adopted  for  another  purpose,  is  not  here  available.  The  letter  z  has  the 
same  value  in  Dutch,  English  and  French,  and  the  only  other  languages 
which  could  claim  to  supply  a  transliteration  for  Japanese,  namely 
German  and  Italian,  are  in  a  minority,  so  that  if  z  be  taken  for  the 
sonant  of  s,  there  is  less  chance  of  its  being  mispronounced  by  foreigners 
than  if  it  were  used  for  U,  Next,  w  properly  exists  only  in  Dutch, 
English  and  German ;  in  Italian  it  is  represented  by  the  vowel  m,  which 
we  require  for  another  purpose,  and  in  French  by  ow,  which  is  some- 
what clumsy.  But  the  EngUsh  and  Dutch  use  of  w  (though  not  quite 
identical)  is  sufficiently  close  to  give  it  the  superiority  over  the  German 
pronunciation  of  the  letter,  which  in  fact  does  not  occur  in  Japanese  at 
all.  For  the  sonant  of  k  it  is  open  to  us  to  use  ^  as  in  English  (except 
in  some  words  before  i  and  e),  Italian  (before  a,  o  and  u),  and  German 
(when  it  occupies  an  initial  position  in  a  word  or  syllable)  against  gh 
in  French  and  in  Italian  (before  i  and  ^),  but  the  adoption  of  the  latter 
is  clumsy,  and  g  is  better,  because  simpler.  There  remains  only  the 
consonant  which  forms  the  initial  of  the  syllable  ^,  i.e.  of  the 
sonant  corresponding  to  ch.    In  French  there  is  no  possible  way  of 
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rendcriflg  this  sound  (except  by  dji),  and  Italian  would  give  us  ^',  whidi 
we  require  for  another  purpose,  namely  for  the  sonant  of  ki,  A  German 
must  write  dsch,  which  is  inadmissible  for  the  same  reason,  somewhat 
enforced,  for  which  we  reject  tsch  for  the  initial  of  ^  (ski).  The  Duteb 
language  cannot  pronounce  it,  and  the  English  j  possesses  the  superior- 
ity of  simplicity  over  the  only  possible  competitors.  The  consonants  are 
thus  to  be  taken  at  what,  shortly  stated,  is  their  English  value.  No  doubt 
it  might  appear  more  scientific  to  use  s  and  z,  with  some  diacritical  maii, 
instead  of  sh  and  zh,  an  italic  ^  or  g  with  an  inverted  caret  over  it  instead 
of  j,  and  some  other  special  sign  instead  of  ch,  but  considering  the  usoil 
resources  of  printing-offices,  the  inconvenience  of  multiplying  t3rpe8,  ani 
the  neglect  shown  by  mankind  in  general  to  accents  and  diacritical  marks, 
the  compromises  here  advocated  are  more  practical. 

The  top  Ime  of  the  Table  of  Syllables  and  Finals  is  formed  as 
follows : — 

wa     ra     ya     ma     ha    na      ta      sa     ka      a 
the  characters  being  read  from  right  to  left.    Under  a  should  come  a 
column  composed  of  the  remaining  vowels  t,  e,  o,  m,  and  under  each  of 
the  other  signs  a  column  composed  of  its  initial  consonant  and  the  same 
set  of  vowels.     But  this  would  give  fifty  syllables. 


9 

7 

Y 

-T 

>\ 

i- 

9 

^ 

.-» 

T 

wa 

ra 

y« 

ma 

ha 

na 

ta 

sa 

^ka 

a 

# 

V 

4 

s 

ts 

=1 

^ 

^ 

^ 

A 

m 

ri 

.yi 

mi 

hi 

ni 

chi 

shi 

.H 

i 

^ 

n^ 

A 

A 

y 

^ 

iy 

% 

^ 

^ 

wu 

ru 

yu 

mu 

fu 

nu 

tsu 

8U 

ku 

u 

^L 

V 

X, 

> 

*v 

•^ 

T 

^ 

ir 

^ 

we 

re 

ye 

me 

Jie 

ne 

te 

se 

ke 

e 

^ 

0 

a 

^ 

^ 

y 

V 

V 

a 

^ 

wo 

ro 

yo 

fno 

ho 

no 

to 

so 

ko 

0 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  table  4  ^  x.  have  to  do  double  work. 
It  will  be  more  convenient  to  discuss  their  office  afterwards,  and  I  will 
proceed  first  with  those  columns  of  signs  concerning  the  value  of  which, 
and  their  expression  in  Boman  letters,  there  has  never  been  any  dispate. 
Thus  :^,  ^,  ^ ,  >",  a   are  by  every  one  written  ka,  ki,  ku^kf, 
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Ico;  i- ,  rj ,  ^,  ^t  y ,  na,  niy  nu,  ne,  no ;  and  -^^ ,  s  ,  A ,  /  y  ^ , 
ma^  miy  mUy  im,  mo.  Some  foreigners  have  supposed  that  in  7 ,  1;  , 
;i^,  V»  »»  they  recognized  a  sound  allied  more  closely  to  the  ordinary 
European  I  than  to  r,  but  if  that  pronunciation  of  the  initial  consonant 
of  this  series  resemble  I  in  any  part  of  Japan,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
from  the  united  testimony,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  of  foreigners  who 
have  had  opportunities  of  hearing  the  language  spoken  in  various 
provinces,  that  something  closely  resembling  r  is  the  most  usual  sound 
given  to  it,  and  in  writing  ra^  Hy  rUy  re,  ?o,  we  shall  certainly  be  in 
conformity  with  the  most  approved  practice.  The  exact  pronunciation 
of  this  letter,  and  its  difference  from  the  r  of  various  European  languages, 
are  points  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  paper,  which  is  occupied 
with  the  consideration,  not  of  pronunciation,  but  of  the  orthogi-aphy  of 
Japanese  words. 

The  soft  or  sonant  gutturals  in  Japanese  are  formed  by  adding  two 
dots  or  small  circles  to  the  hard  ^tturals,  as  follows : — 

-i         Y  i^""         ^         IT 

In  the  island  of  Eiushin  the  initial  consonant  of  these  syllables  is 
uniformly  pronounced  ^,  in  whatever  part  of  a  word  it  may  occur,  but 
at  Kiyauto  and  that  part  of  Japan  which  lies  to  the  east  of  the  old 
capital,  it  is  only  so  pronounced  at  the  beginning  of  words,  while  it  is 
nasalized  when  it  occurs  in  the  middle  of  a  word.  Exceptions  to  the 
general  rules  are  formed  by  the  particle  gay  which  is  usually  pronounced 
as  if  it  formed  part  of  the  previous  word,  and  by  gotoshi  and  guraiy^ 
that  is,  nasally,  while  in  mere  reduplications  of  roots  beginning  with  ^, 
as  gata-gatUy  goro-goroy  it  is  not  nasalized.  But  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  such  reduplications  should  not  be  rather  considered  as  two 
words,  instead  of  one  united  by  a  hyphen.  It  might  naturally  be 
supposed  at  £rst  sight  that  this  soft  guttural  should  be  written  g  where 
it  is  to  be  so  pronounced,  and  ng  when  it  is  to  be  nasalized,  but  the 
probable  effect  of  writing  ng  would  be  to  lead  English-speaking  people 
to  pronounce  ngg ;  as,  for  instance,  ii  -^  it  were  written  kangOy  most 
people  would  read  it  kang-gOy  that  being  the  English  practice  in  such 
words  as  dingy  (a  small  boat),  jingo,  lingo,  mango,  fondango,  Congo, 
Rangoon,  shingle,  jingle,  dangle,  Mongol,  Fingal,  and  others.     Italians 

*  Zhifu  go,  fifteen,  which  is  really  two  words,  ten  five,  and  ahi  goy  four  or  five, 
are  other  cases  of  this  irregularity. 
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and  Spaniards  would  also  be  led  to  pronounce  lufg  by  this  spelling.  It 
seems  better,  therefore,  to  write  ^  in  all  cases,  and  to  lay  down  the 
rule  beforehand,  that  it  is  to  be  nasalized  in  the  cases  above  mentioned, 
with  certain  exceptions;  In  Kiushiu  of  course  this  rule  may  be 
neglected,  without  any  danger  of  one^s  being  misunderstood  by  the 
inhabitants. 

The  next  column  to  be  considered  is  that  of  the  dental  sibilants 
y  ^  ^«  ^  -)^  •  All  writers  on  Japanese  grammar  have  agreed,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  to  express  the  first  sign  and  the  last  three  respectively  by 
sa,  8Uf  se  and  so,  but  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
proper  equivalent  of  v  •  Some  think  that  it  should  be  si,  for  the  sake 
of  uniformity  with  the  rest  of  the  series,  or  because  we  may  suppose 
that  to  have  been  the  ancient  or  original  sound  of  the  syllable.  Others 
have  merely  continued  to  write  si,  because  the  earliest  writers,  who 
•Were  chiefly  acquainted  with  the  Hizen  dialect,  in  which  it  is  so 
pronounced,  had  set  the  example.  But  this  argument  would  render  it 
incumbent  on  us  to  express  ^  by  she,  in  order  to  be  consistent,  for  that 
appears  to  be  the  Hizen  pronunciation  of  this  latter  syllable.  As  ^  is 
certainly  pronounced  ski,  both  at  Yedo  and  at  Eiyauto,  and  over  tiie 
greater  part  of  the  country,  considerations  of  utility  induce  us  to  write 
it  thus,  and  since  we  do  not  thereby  in  any  degree  obscure  the  fiEict  of 
its  being  a  sibilant,  it  is  easy  to  remember  that  it  belongs  to  the  same 
series  as  V  ^  ^>  ih .  The  fact  that  ^  is  pronounced*  she  in  one  part  of 
the  country  would  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  initial  consonant 
of  this  series  was  originally  somewhat  indefinite,  and  lay  between  s  and 
sh,  and  that  in  course  of  time,  as  the  habit  of  articulating  consonants 
with  distinctness  began  to  grow,  s  was  preferred  for  certain  vowels  in 
some  localities,  while  sh  was  prefixed  to  them  in  others.  So  we  get 
sa,  shi,  su,  se,  so  in  the  two  capital  cities  and  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
country,  but  sa,  si,  su,  she,  so  in  Hizen  and  a  few  other  localities  in  the 
west ;  also  in  Yonezawa,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Dallas,  in 
Vol.  in.  of  our  Transactions,  p.  145.  To  represent  the  original 
intermediate  initial  consonant  would  be  impossible  with  the  Roman 
alphabet  unassisted  by*  diacritical  marks,  the  use  of  which  is  always  to 
be  avoided  if  possible,  and  the  best  course  is  therefore  in  this  case  to 
represent  the  actual  pronunciation  of  the  standard  speech  of  the  liioat 
cultivated  part  of  the  population. 
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By  adding  the  sign  of  the  nifjori  to  y ,  "fc ,  ^. ,  5/ ,  -ih ,  we  get 
y*  itf  ^>  i^  »  ir»  There  is  little  difference  of  opinion  among  students 
as  to  the  way  in  which  the  first,  foui-th  and  fifth  of  this  series 
are  to  be  represented,  and  I  know  of  no  on'e  who  objects  to  co,  ze, 
zo.  If  y  is  to  be  written  shi,  reasoning  fi*om  analogy  it  would  appear  a 
matter  of  course  that  ^  must  be  equivalent  to  zhi,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  it  is  so  pronounced  over  only  a  proportionately  small  area,  and  is 
confined,  I  believe,  to  the  southern  part  of  Kiushiu.  Most  of  us  in  this 
country  have  written  it  j,  because  the  almost  universal  pronunciation 
resembles  that  of  j  in  English.  In  the  different  editions  of  his  grammars 
of  both  the  spoken  and  written  dialects  of  Japanese,  Mr.  Aston  has 
followed  the  usual  practice,  and  in  the  second  edition  of  his  '*  Grammar 
of  the  Japanese  written  Language,"  in  order  to  distinguish  this  J  from 
the  precisely  identical  sound  which  is  given  to  the  initial  of  -t*,  in  other 
words  to  the  sonant  or  soft  consonant  corresponding  with  ch  (as  in 
child,  church),  he  has  written  the  latter  syllable  dji,  apparently  consider- 
ing that  as  ^  belongs  to  the  dental  column  of  syllables,  the  introduction 
of  d  can  give  rise  to  no  misunderstanding  as  to  the  nature  of  the  sound 
thus  figured.  It  is  certainly  desirable  that  as  near  an  approach  as 
possible  to  uniformity  should  be  made  by  students,  but  I  should  have 
preferred  to  use  zh  in  this  place,  reserving  J  for  the  initial  of  -p.  I  shall 
recur  to  this  subject  in  discussing  the  dental  series,  which  comes  next  in 
order  to  the  sibilant. 

A  difficulty  presents  itself  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  writing  ;C. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  people  of  Yedo  often  confound  ;C  with  \yr  in 
their  common  speech,  and  yet  there  are  certain  words  in  which  they 
seem  to  me  to  pronounce  x  correctly,  that  is  to  say,  as  zu.  This 
habit  of  saying  y"  where  they  should  say  X  does  not  appear  to  be 
universal  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  it  is  in  reality  confined  to  persons  who  have  not  received  what 
would  be  considered  a  liberal  education,  just  as  we  find  that  the  error  of 
substituting  shi  for  hi  in  words  beginning  with  i^  and  accented  on  that 
syllable,  is  committed  chiefly  by  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  especially  by 
women.  This  is,  however,  not  a  local  variety  of  pronunciation  which  is 
entitled  to  be  recognized  as  standard,  for  a  great  many  of  those  who  are 
daily  guilty  of  the  practice  are  quite  conscious  of  it,  and  often  make  amus- 
ing blunders  by  trying  to  correct  themselves  where  they  are  not  in  the 
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wrong,  just  like  uneducated  English  people  who  misplace  their  A*s,  from 
a  nervous  desire  to  commit  no  mistake.  Even  if  X"  were  oniversally 
pronounced  dzu  by  all  classes,  both  educated  and  ignorant,  I  should  still 
advocate  writing  zu,  because  this  spelling  has  the  advantage  of  indicating 
at  once  the  corresponding  Japanese  sign,  and  it  would  be  easy,  if  neces- 
sary, to  lay  down  a  rule  that  it  should  be  pronounced  dzu ;  but  still  more 
is  zu  to  be  preferred  when  it  actually  represents  a  better  pronunciation 
which  is  recognized  by  Japanese  writers  on  orthography  to  be  the  correct 
one. 

We  come  now  to  the  dental  column  of  signs  f  ,  ^ ,  5> ,  -f ,  ^ .  As 
in  the  case  of  the  sibilant  series,  there  are  certain  of  these  signs 
with  regard  to  which  no  difference  of  opinon  has  ever  existed, 
namely  ^ ,  ^  and  ^ ,  which  every  one  writes  ta,  te  and  to.  Of 
the  remaining  two,  -f  has  been  written  chi  by  all  students 
of  the  language  in  the  eastern  part  of  Japan,  while  those  who  studied  at 
Nagasaki,  and  the  late  Dr.  Hoffmann,  who  derived  his  early  knowledge 
of  the  pronunciation  from  Europeans  who  had  resided  there,  wrote  tsi. 
This  is  the  way  in  which  we  should  expect  to  find  ^  pronounced  by  a 
dialect  which  pronounced  ^  «i,  since  in  either  case  ^  is  merely  ^ 
with  the  first  half  of  the  consonant  t  prefixed.  Whether  we  try  to 
pronounce  tsi  or  tshi,  as  they  would  naturally  be  pronounced  by  an 
Englishman,  it  is  evident  that  we  do  not  complete  the  t.  As  Professor 
Max  Miiller  observes  in  reply  to  those  who  maintained  that  the  ch  in 
English  consists  of  two  consonants,  t  followed  by  sh,  and  should  not  be 
classed  as  a  simple  consonant,  '*  Ch  may  be  said  to  consist  of  half  t 
and  half  sk ;  but  half  t  and  half  sh  only  give  one  consonant.  There  is  an 
attempt  of  the  organs  at  pronouncing  t,  but  that  attempt  is  frustrated  or 
modified  before  it  takes  effect."'  For  $^  nearly  all  scholars,  whether 
studying  in  Japan  or  in  Europe,  have  written  tsu  up  to  the  present,  with  a 
few  exceptions.  Not  that  the  initial  consonant  is  t+s,  any  more  than  ch  la 
t-^-sh,  but  because  an  Eui'opean  in  trying  to  pronounce,  as  he  thinks,  to, 
comes  as  near  as  possible  tq  the  required  Japanese  sound.  Professor  Max 
Miiller's  remarks  as  to  the  nature  of  the  consonant  ch  apply  with  equal  force 
to  to;  that  is,  it  consists  of  half  t  and  half  s.  But  a  love  of  theoretical 
uniformity  has  led  a  few  scholars,  especially  those  of  the  Istituto  di 
Studij  Superiori  in  Florence,  to  write  ti  and  tu  for  the  two  signs  ^  and 
'  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Lnngiiaf^e,  2nd  serieB,  p.  111. 
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S^ ;  possibly  on  the  ground  that  these  signs  were  anciently  so  pronounced, 
chi  and  tsu  being,  according  to  them,  modern  coiTuptions.  This 
practice  has  been  likewise  adopted  by  some  Japanese  writers,  to  whom 
has  fallen  the  task  of  presenting  a  few  isolated  Japanese  words  in  the 
European  character,  apparently  from  the  same  desire  to  attain  uniformity 
in  theory  at  the  expense  of  irregular  facts.  Dr.  Edkins,  in  his 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Chinese  characters,  p.  181,  asserts  that 
the  sign  ^  was  at  first  ti  and  di,  and  afterwards  changed  to  chi  and 
zhi,  and  he  endeavours  to  prove  this  by  the  fact  that  the  Chinese 
character  "J*  ting  is  written  -f  -V  >3r ,  shiyau^  in  the  Japanese  translitera- 
tion. But  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Japanese  transliteration 
exactly  represented  the  Chinese  sound.  In  the  same  way  a  modem 
Japanese  trying  to  represent  in  hana  the  English  definite  pronoun  *  the,' 
will  write  pC  >1  or  X"  #  (^  or  zuwi),  but  that  does  not  prove  that  the 
present  pronunciation  of  pC  is  tA.  The  simplest  explanation  of  the  fact 
is  that  «f  was  the  nearest  thing  to  U  that  the  ancient  Japanese 
possessed,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  they  were  ever  identical. 
There  does  not  exist  any  evidence  in  support  of  the  supposition  that 
tsu  and  chi  are  corruptions  of  tu  and  ti,  and  the  more  probable  conjecture 
is  that  if  this  series  ever  possessed  a  single  consonantal  initial 
common  to  all  five  syllables,  is  was  intermediate  between  the  two 
consonants  which  are  actually  found  in  the  modem  language,  and  that 
where  t  occurs  it  is  a  purification,  so  to  speak,  of  this  previously 
existing  indeterminate  consonant  for  which  our  alphabet  affords  no 
adequate  equivalent.  Wo  cannot  be  certain  of  what  the  ancient  pro- 
nunciation of  the  whole  series  was,  nor  could  we  represent  it,  even  if 
certain  of  its  original  nature,  and  it  seems  more  practical  to  represent, 
as  it  is  within  our  power  to  do,  the  modem  actual  pronunciation  of  the 
standard  dialects  of  Yedo  and  Eiyauto. 

The  soft  dentals  are  represented  in  Japanese  by  the  addition  of 
the  nigori  mark,  ^r,  -P,  y*,  >*,  K»  and  here  again  there  is  conformity 
amongst  students  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  expressing  the  first  and 
the  last  two  of  the  series,  which  are  universally  written  rfa,  de,  do. 
Those  who  express  the  hard  or  surd  syllables  ^^  and  y  by  ti  and  tw, 
naturally  write  the  corresponding  soft  or  sonant  syllables  di  and  du. 
Most  Europeans  who  have  studied  in  Japan  have  used  dzu  for  sy* 
ajidji  for  -^f ,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Aston  in  the  second  edition  of 
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his  '*  Grammar  of  the  Written  Language/*  where,  as  abready  observed,  he 
has  employed  dji  to  distinguish  *F  from  ^  ,  which  he  writes  ji.  Some 
mark  of  the  kind  is  manifestly  desirable,  for  nothing  could  be  more  mis- 
leading to  any  student  who  wishes  to  reconvert  a  transliterated  word  or 
text  into  the  original  signs,  than  the  practice  of  rendering  the  soft  sibi- 
lant and  the  soft  dental  before  t  in  the  same  manner.  In  English  j,  as 
we  pronounce  k,  denotes  the  soft  sound,  the  corresponding  hard  Bound 
to  which  is  written  cA,  and  if  we  represent  <^  by  chi,  it  seems  most 
consequent  to  use  ji  for  -f .  Although  ^  of  the  sibilant  series  is  also 
pronounced  ji  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  the  country,  it  is  evident 
that  this  is  not  its  correct  value,  which  should  be  z  or  zh,  or  at  least 
something  between  them,  and  therefore  in  a  system  of  transliteration, 
based  as  far  as  consonants  are  concerned  upon  the  English  use  of  the 
Boman  alphabet,  j  should  not  be  used  to  denote  the  corruption  of  z  or 
zk,  but  should  be  restricted  to  its  proper  function  of  representing  the 
sonant  which  corresponds  to  the  surd  ch.  In  Professor  Max  Miiller's 
physiological  alphabet^  and  in  his  transcription  of  the  Sanskrit  alphabet,* 
j  is  employed  in  this  manner,  which  I  venture  to  Jhink  furnishes  an 
additional  reason  for  our  adhering  to  the  use  ofji  for  the  syllable  ^. 
At  the  same  time,  in  coming  to  a  decision  on  this  point,  we  must  not 
leave  out  of  sight  the  great  recommendation  of  Mr.  Aston's  method, 
namely,  that  while  completely  distinguishing  between  the  two  syllables, 
it  enables  us  at  once  to  sound  them  both  according  to  the  pronunciation 
most  in  vogue  at  the  present  day. 

There  is  a  third  series,  the  initial  consonant  of  which  was  originaUy 
too  indefinite  to  be  represented  in  an  exact  manner  by  any  consonant 
belonging  to  the  Roman  alphabet.  It  is  the  series  >^,  b,  y,  ^,  *. 
From  the  fact  that  the  sounds  represented  by  these  signs  readily  pass 
under  certain  circumstances  into  the  hard  and  soft  labials  pa,  piy  puy  pe^ 
po,  and  6a,  hi,  bu,  be,  bo,  it  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  course  to  include 
them  also  in  the  class  of  labials,  and  in  the  west  of  Japan,  in  the  province 
of  Hizcu,  as  well  as  in  Aushiu  in  the  north,  they  are  actoally 
pronounced  as  nearly  as  possible  /a,  ^,  /w,  fe,  fo.^  The  early 
Christian  missionaries  in  the  16th  century  seem  to  have  been  most 
familiar  with  dialects  which  followed  this  practice,  and  the  first  modem 

«Lect.  on  Sci.  of  Lang.  2nd  Series,  p.  152.        »Ib.,  p.  158. 
^Mr.  Dallas ;  Transactions :  vol.  u.,  p.  145. 
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European  writers  on  the  Japanese  language,  who  derived  their  knowledge 
chiefly  from  Nagasaki,  naturally  used  /  as  the  initial  throughout  the 
series.  Their  example  was  likewise  imitated  by  European  students  of 
the  language,  who  never  having  visited  the  country,  had  no  opportunity 
of  hearing  the  pronunciation  of  educated  residents  at  either  Yedo  or 
Eiyauto.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  pioneered  the  way  in  Japanese 
studies  in  the  east  part  of  the  country,  especially  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  R. 
Brown  and  Dr.  J.  C.  Hepburn,  endeavoured  to  represent  the  five  syllables 
by  the  sounds  which  they  actually  heard,  and  wrote  Aa,  Ai,  /u,  he,  ho,  as 
being  the  closest  approximation  attainable.  It  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
letter  h  represents  the  spiritus  asper  or  hard  breathing,  and  comes 
nearer  to  a  guttural  (German  ch)  than  to  a  labial,  this  use  of  it  is  in 
accordance  with  the  facts,  as  appears  from  the  following  passage 
out  of  Suzuki  Otozhirau*8"  Kotoha  no  Chikamichi,  or  "  Short  Road  to 
Language." 

'*  In  all  ages  and  in  all  countries  >\ ,  b  i  y,  ^  and  ^  have  ever 
been  the  origin  from  which  all  (other)  syllables  and  finals  have  sprung. 
To  prove  this,  if  the  month  be  opened  and  breath  be  emitted  direct  from 

the  throat,  the  sound  >% is  produced.     This  sound  is  the  natural 

striking  and  resounding  of  the  breath  against  the  whole  of  the  interior 
of  the  mouth.     If  now  the  lips  be  opened  wide  and  the  breath  be  emitted 

through  the  closed  teeth,  the  sound  \^ is  produced.    In  this  case 

the  breath  touches  the  teeth,  and  resounds  against  the  interior  of  the 
mouth.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  breath  be  emitted  with  the  lips 
puckered  together  and  the  teeth  separated,  it  lightly  sounds  y ,  a  sound 
in  which  the  breath  touches  spontaneously  against  the  lips  and  resounds 
against  them.  Again,  if  the  tongue  be  pressed  against  the  base  of  the 
lower  gum  and  breath  be  then  emitted,  the  sound  ^  is  spontaneously 
produced,  a  sound  which  resounds  from  the  interior  of  the  mouth 
to  the  base  of  the  lower  gum.  But  if,  contrariwise,  the  lips  be  con- 
tracted, the  cavity  of  the  mouth  be  puffed  out,  and  breath  be  emitted 
against  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  a  light  sound  ^  is  spontaneously 
produced.  In  producing  this  sound  the  breath  touches  the  roof  of 
the  mouth  and  resounds  against  the  walls  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth. 
To  speak  more  distinctly,  these  are  the  gutturals  ^ ,  b  >  7}  ^,  7h  >  or 
to  speak  more   distinctly  yet,  they  are  semi-guttural  and  semi- labial." 

^^  Also  kuown  as  Minomoto  no  Shigetane. 
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From  this  extract  it  clearly  appears  that  whilst,  in  the  opinion  c^ 
the  Japanese  writer,  the  whole  series  partake  of  the  nature  of  labiak, 
the  four  syllables  >^,  ts>  ^  and  :i)c  are  produced  mainly  by  the 
resonance  of  the  breath  against  the  walls  of  the  cavity  of  the  month, 
while  -7  is  due  to  the  impact  of  air  upon  the  lips.  That  the  initial 
consonant  of  >% ,  ts »  ^  and  4c  is  precisely  the  same  in  each  case,  no 
one  will,  I  think,  venture  to  maintain.  The  directions  for  pronoundsg 
(^  seem  to  me  exactly  calculated  to  produce  the  sound  heard  in  tSte 
standard  dialects,  a  sound  which  differs  a  good  deal  from  the  initial  of 
>^,  less  so  from  that  of  'v,  and  is  also  unlike  that  of  ^,  but  the 
general  character  of  all  four  is  much  more  like  h  than  any  other  letter 
in  our  alphabet,  and  therefore  the  letter  A,  which  has  been  accepted  by 
the  ears  of  nearly  all  writers  on  the  language  resident  in  Japan,  seems 
to  me  to  be  preferable  to  the  /,  which  has  been  used  to  represent  the 
sound  as  given  in  a  few  provincial  dialects.  According  to  this  view, 
then,  >* ,  !s ,  ^^ ,  *  will  be  written  /w,  /ii,  A^,  /to.  But  in  the  case  of 
-y  the  evidence  of  the  Japanese  writer  is  distinct  as  to  its  labial 
character,  and  the  practice  of  the  writers  referred  to  is  also  in  favour 
of  fu,  Mr.  Aston  correctly  points  out  that  the  initial  consonant  differs 
from  our/,  as  the  lower  lip  and  upper  teeth  do  not  touch,  "  the  result 
being  a  kind  of  strongly  aspirated  irA."  This  description  of  the  sounds 
seems  to  me  quite  in  accordance  with  what  I  believe  my  own  ear 
informs  me,  but  at  the  same  time  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  tiie 
sound  is  very  much  nearer  /  than  h.  This  may  easily  be  tested  by 
trying  to  induce  a  Japanese  to  pronounce  the  English  word  '  who '  or 
by  repeating  a  number  of  Japanese  words  beginning  with  y ,  alternately 
as  if  it  were  equivalent  to  our^u  and  Au,  and  noting  which  the  Japanese 
finds  most  like  the  pronunciation  approved  by  his  own  ear.  His  verdict 
will,  I  feel  confident,  be  in  favour  of  fu. 

When  the  signs  of  the  series  >^,ls,  :7,'^>*,  have  the  nd^ori, 
they  are  written  6a,  6t,  bu,  be,  bo^  in  conformity  with  the  sound  given 
to  them  in  all  parts  of  Japan,  and  this  transcription  is,  as  far  as  I  know, 
universal  amongst  foreigners.  When  they  take  the  haii  nigori,  that  is,  t 
single  dot  or  small  circle,  then  they  are  always  represented  by  pa,  jw, 
pu,  pe,  po. 

There  still  remain  three  series  of  syllables,  namely  the  pure  voweb, 
the  syllables  which  begin  with  w  and  those  which  begin  with  y.     As  in 
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every  other  case  the  series  of  five  signs  is  complete,  we  naturally  suppose 
that  the  same  rule  prevails  here,  and  expect  to  find  a,  t,  u,  e,  o  ;  ya,  yiy 
y^i  y^i  y^y  ^^^  ^^t  ^f  ^^^  ^^^  ^o.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  are 
only  twelve  signs  to  represent  the  fifteen  theoretical  syllables.  From 
etymological  considei'ations  it  is  evident  that  there  was  once  a  syllable 
yi.  For  example,  the  root  of  the  verb  ><  >i^,  *  to  shoot,*  is  identical  with 
the  radical  of  yu-mi^  bow,  and  with  ya,  arrow ;  >^  >t ,  the  archaic  form 
of  yumBy  dream,  must  have  been  yime  before  it  came  to  be  pronunced  ime  ; 
the  root  of  kuyuru,  to  repent,  was  kuyt^  and  that  of  oyuru,  to  grow  old, 
oyi.  It  may  even  be  heard  at  the  present  day,  not  as  an  initial,  but  in 
the  middle  of  certain  compounds  of  Chinese  origin,  like  kuwan-ifij  official, 
kon-in^  marriage,  pronounced  kan-yiny  koH-yifiy  by  many  people.  In 
the  same  manner  it  can  be  shown  that  ^  represents  a  primitive  tcu, 
as  well  as  the  simple  vowel  u.  Thus  for  utsutsu,  actually,  the  Manyefu- 
shifu  h&BwotstUsu  (vol.  17,  pt.  2,  p.  11);  wosagi  for  usagi,  hare,  (vol.  14, 
pt.  2,  p.  26,  verso) ;  woso  for  tiso,  falsehood  (vol.  14,  pt.  2,  p.  28, 
verso) ;  wosoro  instead  of  uso,  fidsehood  (vol.  4,  pt.  2,  p.  8)."  The 
Wamiyau  Sen  gives  woso  for  the  otter,  ordinarily  called  uso  (vol.  18, 
p.  17,  v.).  Atractylis  ovata  is  called  wokera  in  the  Wamiyau  Seu,  while 
in  old  poetry  we  find  the  form  ukera.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  with 
certainty  which  of  these  is  the  older  form,  though  from  the  firequenoy 
with  which  an  archaic  u  becomes  o  in  the  more  modem  form  of  the 
language,  we  may  conjecture  the  same  to  have  happened  here,  by  wu 
being  changed  into  wo.  As  cui  initial  u  could  not  have  passed  into  wo, 
the  antecedent  of  too  must  have  been  wu.^ 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  held  as  to  the  proper  equivalent  of  a^ , 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  roots  of  verbs  which  have  their  conclusive 
forms  in  t/w,  like  niiyuru,  to  be  visible,  oboyuru,  to  have  a  sensation, 
7n^yuntf  to  bum,  i.v.,  Jcoyuru,  to  pass  over,  hayuru,  to  grow,  i.v., 
tayuruy  to  cease,  i.v.,  nayuru,  to  bend,  i.v.,  iyurUf  to  cure,  i.v.,  fuyuruy 
to  increase,  i.v.,  sayuruy  to  ring,  i.v.,  kiyuru,  to  vanish,  hiyurv,  to  be 
cold,  must  have  ended  in  ye^  as  miye-,  oboye-^  moye-^  koye-^  etc.  At  the 
present  day,  over  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  ji ,  as  an  initial,  is 
pronounced  ye^  and  it  is  only,  as  far  as  I  am  at  present  informed,  the 

^  The  references  are  to  the  Biyaknge  edition. 
^  These  examples  are  from  Shikida  Toshiharu's  On-in-kei-mon 
vol.  I.t  p.  7. 
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Yedo  and  Kiyaato  dialects  that  sound  it  e  at  the  beginning  of  a  word. 
Even  in  these  dialects,  when  preceded  by  an  open  syllable,  or  by 
the  final  v  (n)  it  is  mostly  pronounced  with  a  faint  y.  Nevertheless, 
all  the  earlier  writers  on  grammar  and  etymology,  such  as  Mabachi, 
Motowori,  Suzuki  Otozhirau  and  their  followers,  always  held  the  view 
that  it  was  part  of  the  simple  vowel  series,  and  ranked  it  according 
with  y,  >|  ,  »3r,  ^,  (or  ;r). 

Respecting  this  sign  ;}-  it  is  worth  while  noting  that  it  was 
formerly  ranged  in  the  9  (wa)  series,  while  ^  was  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  T  (a)  column,  notably  by  ^labuchi  and  the  author  of  the 
Wakun  Shiwori  (%9|^).  /s  a  matter  of  foct  they  are  both,  at  the 
present  day,  pronounced  o  when  occurring  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,** 
while  ^  as  the  mark  of  the  objective  case,  and  also  in  the  centre  of  a 
word^  (except  after  o  and  sometimes  after  i)  sounds  very  much  like 
English  tcOf  though  the  breathing  is  Winter.  There  exists,  however, 
much  stronger  evidence  than  this  in  support  of  the  view  that  ^  >  anfl 
not  ;!' ,  belongs  to  the  wa  series.  As  Motowori  says,'*  the  idenUty  of 
^  iu  and  If  A',  to  be,  of  ^  jr  -y  >  and  3*  ^  "V  > ,  gentle  woman, 
S^  i-  +  ^  and  ^  •^  -t-  ^  ,  to  neigh,  proves  that  ^  and  ♦  and  y  belong 
to  the  same  series,  and  as  it  has  never  been  disputed  that  9  is  «^  and 
^  trt,  it  follows  that  ^  must  be  uo.  On  the  other  hand  X  ^  ftnd 
^  ^ ,  meaning  breath,  must  both  belong  to  the  same  set,  that  is  of  the 
simple  vowels.  Besides  this,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  original  prononeia* 
tion  of  the  character  1^  from  which  ;f  is  formed,  was  0  and  that  of 
^,  from  which  ^  is  derived,  was  tro.*' 

It  has  been  usually  held,  until  lately,  that  the  kaidkana  sign  & 
is  derived  from  the  Chinese  character   \X^^  and  also  that  the  ancient 

^^That  is,  a  single  word  pronounced  by  itself.  In  a  sentence  the  final  vowel 
or  nasal  ii  of  the  preceding  word  affects  its  pronunciation. 

^The  syllables  a,  i,  u,  e,  and  o  neyer  occur  in  the  centre  of  a  word,  nnlesa  it  be 
a  compound,  or  by  loss  of  a  previously  existing  consonant,  as  in  mono-tuikin 
melancholy,  or  yaiba^  blade,  corruption  of  yakiba,  and  in  such  cases  hiatus  is 
avoided  in  pronunciation  either  by  inserting  a  semi-vowel,  which  is  not  usually 
written,  or  by  converting  the  two  vowels  into  a  diphthong,  or  by  mating  one  long 
vowel  of  them. 

"  ^^iSi^M^  P-  7-  "lb.,  pp.  35  and  37. 

i^From  the  use  of  J^Q  in  Chinese  to  mean  river,  it  has  been  inferred  that  tbt 
Japanese  equivalout  has  also  that  signification,  but  this  appears  to  be  incorrect ;  the 
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pronunciation  of  the  Japanese  equivalent  word  being  e,  this  abbreviation 
was  employed  as  the  phonetic  sign  of  the  syllable  e.  The  Wamiyau  Seu 
says  *the  Japanese  name  for  J]Q  is  ^/  that  is,  the  pronunciation  of 
the  eorresponding  Japanese  word  is  identical  with  that  of  the  character 
^.  We  can  hardly  doubt,  therefore,  that  at  the  period  when  the 
Wamiyau  Seu  was  compiled  Jt  and  3(5  as  Jcana  signs  were  pronounced 
exactly  alike,  and  that  both  ought  to  be  transHterated  in  the  same  way. 
Here  the  question  thrusts  itself  in,  *  Did  not  the  selection  of  forty- seven 
signs  of  the  syllabary,  and  consequently  the  loss  of  either  e  or  ye  from 
the  language,  precede  the  compilation  of  this  dictionary  ?  *  If  it  did, 
then'  this  quotation  settles  nothing.  In  the  Kozhiki,  the  earliest  extant 
written  example  of  the  Japanese  language,  gg,  jg,  JX  ^^^  >ft  ^®  ^sed  to 
represent  what  would  be  written  jc.  in  hatakanay  and  yet  of  these  four 
the  first  must  originally  have  been  pronounced  e  and  the  second  ye^ 
according  to  the  corresponding  Chinese  sounds,  while  of  ^  and  ;^, 
both  being  hun  kamiy  it  does  not  appear  at  first  sight  whether  they 
wore  used  for  e  or  for  ye.  By  more  modern  Japanese  writers  than 
those  previously  referred  to,  it  is  maintained  that  jc.  is  not  derived 
from  2Xt  ^^^  ^^^  $S>  ^^^  if  60,  as  Jg  was  evidently  pronounced 
in  earlier  times  with  an  initial  ^,  the  syllabic  «sign  ^  must  origin- 
ally have  been  ye.  Ohoishi  Chibiki  in  the  q*5C^  (Gen  gen  tei  or 
Ladder  to  the  Origin  of  Words),  places  all  words  beginning  with  a, 
excepting  only  ^  /i^,  to  get,  •under  the  y  column,  and  amongst  them 
consequently  the  word  Jl,  so  that  if  he  be  right,  the  sign  a  ,  even  if 
derived  from  J5C»  is  nevertheless  properly  ye,  Motowori  and  Suzuki  are 
the  most  conspicuous  advocates  of  the  view  which  assigns  to  a  the 
value  d,  and  the  latter  has  proposed'  to  use  for  ye  J^,  the  lower  half  of 
^,  which  he  considers  to  represent  a  sound  belonging  to  the  y  series. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  maintained  by  Ohota  Kata  in  the  Kan  Go  Ondzu 
(gi^^H),  by  Katayama,  author  of  the  Tetsu-zhi-hen  (^^t^),  an 
excellent  spelling-book,  by  Shikida  Toshiharu  in  the  On-in-keimou 
(^j^jgp^)  and  by  Hori  Hidenari,  one  of  the  greatest  living  authorities 
on  Japanese  grammar  and  etymology,  that  the  proper  sound  of  jjf  is  «, 
and  their  opinion  is  corroborated  by  the  K'anghi  Lexicon,  which  gives 

Wamiyau  Sen  quotes  a  passage  from  the  old  Chinese  diotionaiy  of  the  Tang 
dynasty,  the  JS]|H»  where  JX  ^^  defined  by  ^,  sea,  about  the  meaning  of  which 
chiuacter  there  is  no  doubt.    Hence  iri-yc  naturally  means  inlet. 
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'^^  as  the  spelling  of  ^,  on  the  authority  of  three  earlier  Chinese 
dictionaries  of  finals.  Katayama  and  Hori  consequently  propose  to 
denote  e  hy  means  of  .^,  the  upper  half  of  the  character,  while 
Shikida,  who  appears  to  hold  the  opinion  that  :i^  rightly  represents 
e,  has  taken  ^  for  ye,  as  a  convenient  ahhreviation  of  j|§.  These 
new  signs  are  not,  however,  to  be  used  in  writing  Japan^e 
words ;  they  are  simply  intended  by  their  inventors  to  fill  up  the  gaps 
in  the  Table  of  Fifty  Syllables,  and  for  us  they  have  no  practical  value. 
The  discussion  serves  to  illustrate  the  uncertainty  which  surrounds  the 
question,  and  the  extreme  divergence  of  opinion  among  Japanese  writers 
of  reputation.  I  am  inclined  on  the  whole  to  agree  with  those  who 
would  take  ye  as  the  correct  equivalent  of  x, ,  and  the  corresponding 
signs  of  the  hiragana  syllabary.  In  the  first  place,  although  e  is  the 
pronunciation  common  at  the  two  capitals  at  the  beginning  of  a  word, 
ye  is  heard  throughout  the  west  and  north  as  an  initial,  and  it  is  a  weU 
recognized  fact  that  provincial  dialects  often  retain  forms  and  sounds 
long  after  they  have  disappeared  from  the  cultivated  speech  of  capitals. 
Seeing  that  the  tendency  in  the  past  has  been  constantly  to  the 
suppression  of  consonants,  giving  us  u  instead  of  vru  in  such  words  as 
usagi,  hare  ;  t«o,  falsehood  ;  W50,  otter  (which  were  originally  xcusagi  and 
wusoj,  and  doubtless  others,  that  the  initial  if  of  4^  M)  has  been  dropped 
universally,  that  ^  is  undistinguishable  from  jt  >  and  that  yi  at  the  begin- 
ning of  words  has  been  confounded  with  i  from  the  time  when  the  two 
syllabaries  were  formed,  it  is  very  improbable,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
that  an  origiaal  e  should  have  acquired  an  initial  ye.  In  other  words, 
if  e  had  been  the  general  pronunciation  at  any  period,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  it  could  have  been  supplanted  by  ye  throughout  half  the 
country,  and  the  most  natural  conclusion  therefore  is  that  ye  represents 
the  sound  prevalent  when  the  person  to  whom  the  iroha  is  attributed 
selected  the  forty- seven  characters  of  the  hiragana^  which  he  believed 
were  sufficient  to  represent  all  the  pure  sounds  of  the  Japanese  language. 
Besides,  it  is  acknowledged  by  all  native  scholars  that  a  hiatus  between 
two  vowels  in  the  middle  of  a  word  is  contrary  to  the  habits  of  the 
Japanese  language,  and  that  oboe,  moe,  koe,  Ime  and  so  forth  Are  im- 
possible. The  true  pronunciation  of  these  roots  must,  according  to  this 
view,  have  been  ohoye,  moyey  koye,  haye  and  so  forth.  Another  proof  is 
afforded  by  the  makura-kotoba  or  'pillow- word,'  ucJdyostiru,  an  altema- 
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tive  of  which  is  uchi  JX  sum.  It  is  evident  that  JX  ^^^t  here  be  read 
ye  J  for  yo  is  not  interchangeable  with  e^  but  only  with  syllables  beginning 
with  y,^  The  apparent  cases  of  the  occurrence  of  the  vowels  not 
directly  preceded  by  a  consonant  in  any  part  of  a  word  except  the 
beginning  are  fully  explained  by  Shikida.^  On  these  grounds  it 
appears  to  me  advisable  to  write  ye  for  a  and  the  corresponding 
hiragana  signs.    Consequently  I  propose  to  transcribe  as  follows  : 

^  ^  A  T 

0  u  i  a 

a  JC.  =L  -V 

yo  ye  yu  ya 

The  remaining  four  sounds  out  of  the  twelve  belong  to  the  w  column. 
W  best  represents  their  initial  consonant,  which  is,  however,  much 
softer  and  less  positive  than  the  same  letter  as  usually  pronounced  by 
Englishmen.  In  modem  times,  at  least  in  the  standard  dialects  of 
Kiyauto  and  Yedo,  three  of  them  have,  when  occurring  as  initials,  lost 
the  consonant,  namely  ^  m71,  ol  we  and  ^  iro,  which  are  pronounced 
exactly  like  >{ ,  :£.  and  ;|' ,  or  t,  e  and  o.  In  those  dialects  which  still  pro- 
nounce A,  as  ye^  the  sign  ol  has  likewise  that  sound.  The  fourth,  >^ , 
still  retains  the  initial  w  in  Japanese  words,  but  in  some  words  of 
Chinese  origin,  as  y  ^r ,  prince  (3E)»  ^^  ^^^  exactly  the  same  value  as 
y .  But  in  spite  of  these  facts,  we  cannot  doubt  that  these  syllables 
had  not  suffered  this  loss  at  the  time  when  the  syllabary  was* formed. 
It  is  clear  from  the  cases  of  >( ,  ^  and  a  (which  also  represent  the 
lost  syllables  yi,  wu  and  e)  that  the  framers  of  the  syllabary  were 
guided  by  actual  contemporary  practice,  and  were  not  influenced  at  all 
by  considerations  of  etymological  theory,  and  they  would  not  have 
gone  out  of  their  way  to  adopt  two  sets  of  signs,  9-  and  ;|* ,  ^  and  A  , 
jL  and  A  if  there  had  been  only  one  set  of  sounds  to  be  represented. 
The  loss  of  the  initial  consonant  niust  have  occurred  very  early,  perhaps 
in  the  12th  century,  and  led  to  the  constant  confusion  of  jf  and  ^ ,  >( 
and  ^  in  written  compositions,  but  in  the  ancient  literature  the  distinc- 
tion is  maintained.  Although  no  difference  is  made  in  pronunciation  at 
the  present  day,  the  labours  of  recent  etymologists  have  restored  the 
correct  spelling,  both  of  native  Japanese  words  and  of  words  borrowed 

"  ^Jft^»  ^ol.  2,  p.  80.  »  ^ffi^^,  vol.  2,  p.  38. 
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from  the  Chinese,  and  it  seems  advisahle,  therefore,  to  write  wi,  tee,  and  vo 
for  ^ ,  at  and  ^ ,  in  order  to  avoid  ambigoity.  Wiru,  to  be,  and 
ti-u,  to  shoot,  tconiy  to  be,  and  orti,  to  weave,  are  prononneed  exactly 
alike,  bat  it  is  obviously  advantageous  to  avoid  in  writing  by  this  simfde 
means  the  ambiguity  which  exists  in  speaking  such  words,  for  thou|^  a 
question  addressed  to  a  living  speaker  serves  to  clear  up  doubt,  doea- 
ments  can  give  no  explanations  other  than  those  which  appear  on  thdr 
face. 

There  is  a  difficulty  in  the  case  of  :£.  and  :£.  which  at  preset  I 
see  no  means  of  surmounting.  In  the  west  and  north  of  Japan,  the 
few  indigenous  words  which  begin  with  ^  (tee)  are  pronounced  as  if 
they  were 'written  with  on,  that  is,  according  to  the  practice  of  that  pari 
of  Japan,  as  ye.  I  have  said  that  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  e  could 
have  acquired  an  initial  y,  and  yet  this  is  what  must  have  taken  place 
if  iTd  in  becoming  ye  first  dropped  the  tr,  as  it  hat;  done  in  the  east. 
Is  it  perhaps  to  be  explained  by  saying  that  w  passed  directly  into  yf  1 
must  confess,  however,  that  I  know  of  no  evidence  to  support  such  a 
theory.  The  solitary  example  of  eru,  to  get,  becoming  yeru,  gives  do 
trouble,  for  we  may  easily  suppose  that  a  single  case  of  e  was  likely  to 
get  confounded  with  the  numerous  cases  of  initial  ye. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  sign  v  (  ^  in  hiragana),  which  never  ocean 
except  at  the  end  of  a  syllable  or  word.  In  the  j^^H^^  {Kan  zhi 
sail  on  kau)  of  Motowori  it  is  suggested  that  the  hiragana  sign  /i  is 
derived  from  a  cursive  form  of  3g  or  from  the  hiragana  {(:»  and  the 
katakana  v  from  ZL-  Okada  Masumi,  author  of  the  ^^^  {Ktaui 
Kau),  prefers  to  derive  /t  from  the  cursive  form  of  Jg,  while  Arawi 
Hakuseki  looks  upon  both  J^  and  y  as  identical  with  the  Devanagari 
Anundsika.  Okada  is  inclined  to  agree  with  Arawi  as  far  as  the  katakoM 
S3nnbol  is  concerned,  and  if  mere  resemblance  of  form  were  to  decide 
the  question,  we  must  allow  that  there  is  considerable  reason  for  accq>t* 
ing  this  view,  in  preference  to  that  of  a  single  writer,  who  refers  it  to 
^.  In  any  case  both  signs  are  of  much  later  date  than  the  rest  of  the 
two  syllabaries.  In  the  Manyefushifu  we  always  find  a  sign  which  can 
only  be  read  mu,  where  in  the  later  language  we  should  have  n ;  of 
course  V  and  ^  which  occur  in  modem  transliterations  of  the  Manyefu- 
shifu are  no  indications  of  the  pronunciation  of  the  original.  It  is  also 
evident  that  it  was  invented  after  the  Japanese  transliteration  of  Chinese 
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words  had  been  fixed,  since  if  it  had  abready  existed  when  Chinese 
words  began  to  be  written  in  kcma^  it  would  have  been  naturally  used 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  Chinese  final  consonant  ng,  which  it  most 
closely  resembles  in  soand.  The  feet  is,  however,  that  the  vowel  u  (^) 
is  employed  for  this  purpose,  and  such  words  as  ehang  ^,  tang  ^, 
tong  }Jt  are  written  chiyau  (•f'V5r)taii(^^),  t{m(  |.  «3r),  that  being 
the  nearest  approach  which  the  existing  syllabary  enabled  the  Japanese 
of  that  period  to  make.  Even  in  the  pronunciation  of  modem  Japanese  a 
slight  nasal  twang  is  sometimes  given  to  u.  The  Chinese  words  which 
at  the  present  day  are  written  with  a  final  y  ,  formerly  had  a  ,  mu  in 
its  place. 

From  the  fact  that  the  ancient  future  ending  a  (mu)  has  changed 
into  y  (fi)  in  the  later  forms  of  the  language  it  might  be  hastily 
inldrred  that  the  origin  of  y  was  a  in  all  cases,  but  it  is  easy  to  show 
that  such  an  inference,  is  incorrect.  It  often  occurs  merely  as  a 
strengthening  of  the  foUowing  consonant,  as  in  nuTdnde^  to  be  distin- 
guished, for  nuki-de;  in  kaHgami,  to  consider,  for  kagami,  in  the 
negative  conditional  termination  -zuUba  instead  of  -zuba ;  also  in  such 
names  as  Bungo  and  Bingo ,  properly  Bttgo  and  Bigo,  As  a  corruption 
of  mi  it  is  very  common,  as  asoU  (a  title),  for  asomi ;  kindachi,  nobles, 
for  kind-tacki ;  kan-zashi,  hairpin,  for  kami-sashi^  and  in  the  colloquial 
participle  of  verbs  in  mi,  as  tanoilde  for  tanomite,  asking,  yonde  for 
yamiUj  reading.  Mo  also  becomes  n,  as  in  nengoro  for  nemogoro, 
earnestly ;  m,  as  in  nanzo  for  nanixo,  something ;  ikafl  for  ika  ni,  how ; 
rt,  as  kudan  (in  kudan  no  gotoku,  as  above)  for  kudari;  olummiy  finished, 
for  okartTm ;  rUy  as  amneri  for  arumerij  seems  to  be ;  ha,  in  waranhe, 
boy,  for  icarahabe ;  H,  in  mondo,  water-carrier,  for  mohi'tori ;  hirando, 
a  keeper  of  the  wardrobe,  for  Imra-hito ;  akindo  merchant,  for  aki-bito, 
and  the  colloquial  participle  of  verbs  in  6t-,  as  oyonde  for  oyobite, 
r0aching ;  toMe  for  tobitey  flying ;  and  ho,  as  in  hotondo^  nearly,  for 
hotoboto.  The  y  which  is  a  corruption  of  tnu  is,  however,  far 
commoner  than  the  y  firom  other  sources. 

It  has  been  hiUierto  the  custom  of  most,  if  not  all,  European  and 
American  students  of  Japanese  to  transcribe  the  signs  y  and  /^,  by  the 
letter  n.  Perhaps  there  would  be  little  reason  to  object  to  this,  if  the  n 
never  occurred  except  at  the  end  of  a  word,  provided  thaj;  readers  would 
always  bear  in  mind  that  this  n,  when  followed  by  a  vowel,  or  by  y,  u\ 
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h  or  /  is  to  be  pronounced  somewhat  like  the  French  nasal  n.  Hie 
difficulty  of  inducing  people  to  remember  this  fact  on  every  occasion, 
would  be  most  effectually  avoided  by  adding  some  mark  to  the  letter  n^ 
which  would  at  any  rate  suggest  to  the  reader  that  it  differs  firom  an 
ordinary  n.  The  most  convenient  method  of  doing  this  is  by  using  n, 
a  form  which  is  to  be  found  in  most  ordinary  fonts  of  type,  while  any 
other  sign  we  might  elect  to  use  would  have  to  be  specially  manu&e- 
tured.*^ 

It  may  be  said  that,  after  all,  readers  will  easily  learn  that  n  at  the 
cfid  of  a  word  is  to  be  pronounced  as  in  French,  and  that  consequently 
we  do  not  require  a  special  sign,  but  the  answer  to  this  is  tbit 
in  a  large  number  of  common  words  of  Chinese  origin  the  sign  y 
occurs  in  the  middle,  followed  by  a  syllable  beginning  with  a  vowel, 
and  that  in  that  position  it  is  impossible,  without  having  previoos 
acquaintance  with  the  particular  word,  to  know  how  to  pronounce  H, 
if  y  in  the  transliteration  is  represented  by  simple  n.  For.  instance, 
what  chance  would  there  be  of  a  correct  pronunciation  being  given  at 
first  sight  if,  jg;3|i,  friendliness,  jgjg,  origin,  %g„  heavenly  grace, 
9£^f  delay,  jj^jQ,  marriage  and  ^(S,  tranquillity,  were  written  koni, 
genirif  tenons  yenin^  honin  and  anon.  The  natural  tendency  would  be 
to  divide  these  words  as  if  the  middle  n  belonged  to  the  succeeding 
vowel,  and  to  read  A»-m,  ge-nin,  te-nin,  ye-nin,  ko-nin  and  a-non^ 
and  in  the  second  of  these  cases,  at  least,  ambiguity  of  meaning  would 
arise  in  reading,  from  the  fact  tiiat  the  same  combination  would  be  used 
to  write  *f  ^,  genin,  a  common  person.  This  is  leaving  out  of  account 
the  incorrect  pronunciation  of  n  for  n,  and  consequent  misapprehension 
on  the  hearer's  part.  A  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  difficulty 
might  be  got  over  by  the  use  of  a  h3rphen,  and  by  writing  kon-it  gen-in^ 
yen-in^  and  so  forth,  but  the  objection  to  this  plan  is  that  the  h3rphen 
would  convey  an  erroneous  idea  of  the  character  of  these  words,  which 
often  are  not  compounds  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term,  besides 
rendering  the  hyphen  useless  for  purposes  to  which  it  is  more 
appropriate.  Some  modification  of  n  is  certainly  a  more  fitting  means 
of  representing  the  sound,  and  we  are  obliged  to  take  that  which  we 

*^I  imagme  that  n  with  a  dot  under  it,  giTen  by  Prof.  Max  MtUler  in  his 
physiological  alphabet,  would  best  represent  the  sound.  See  Leot.  on  the  scienoo 
of  language,  vol.  ii,  p.  152. 
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8haU  have  the  greatest  chance  of  finding  in  the  printing-offices  to  which 
^e  have  access  in  the  east.  The  facts  that  y  before  a  labial  (except  A 
and  S)  is  pronounced  m,  and  n  before  a  dental  do  not  affect  the 
qaestion.  That  is  a  role  of  pronunciation  which  will  h^ve  to  be  learnt 
among  the  rest,  for  whatever  system  of  transliteration  bo  adopted, 
whether  phonetic  or  in  accordance  with  the  hana^  some  such  rules  will 
have  to  be  learnt  before  a  sentence  ccui  be  correctly  pronounced. 

*  ^  From  the  foregoing  considerations  it  appears  that  the  following  is 
a  rational  and  convenient  method  of  transcribing  single  kana  signs : — 
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A  system  of  transcription  for  the  signs  having  been  thus  arrived 
at,  it  would  appear  most  natural  to  transcribe  whole  words  in  accordance 
with  the  Japanese  spelling,  just  as  we  do  in  writing  Greek  or  Russian  or 
German  words  with  the  Roman  alphabet.  It  is  only  necessary  to  know 
what  the  Japanese  spelling  should  be.  In  the  middle  ages,  when  the 
nation  was  too  occupied  with  its  civil  wars  to  be  able  to  cultivate 
literature,  orthography  was  neglected,  and  every  one  who  used  the  kana 
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in  writing  trusted*  to  his  ear  or  any  other  private  and  particokr 
guide,  very  much  as  the  Englishmen  of  the  Elizabethan  age  did. 
Another  cause  of  the  prevailing  ignorance  of  the  correct  spelling  or 
kana-tsukahi  was  the  practice  of  writing  chiefly  in  Chinese  or  in  a 
style  derived  from  it,  which  for  the  most  part  rendered  a  knowledge  of 
the  proper  kana  unnecessary.  Nevertheless  the  sources  of  this  know- 
ledge still  exist  in  the  earUest  poetry  and  in  the  prose  romances,  and 
during  the  last  two  centuries  the  labours  of  native  scholars  have 
gradually  determined  the  orthography  of  all  words  belonging  to  the 
literary  style,  with  but  few  exceptions,  concerning  which  some  doubt 
still  exists.  The  result  of  their  researches  is  embodied  in  the  Wakun 
Shiwori  (%9|^)»  by  Tanigaha  Shisei,  which  is  the  gujde  to  be  fbUowed 
for  the  spelling  of  words  of  Japanese  origin  and  a  few  of  Chinese 
derivation.  For  the  proper  kana  to  be  used  in  spelling  the  sounds  of 
Chinese  characters,  and  consequently  of  words  borrowed  from  the 
Chinese,  the  lists  in  Motowori's  ^^^^M^  (^^^  ^^  kana-dzukahi), 
are  the  generally  recognized  authority.  They  have  been  reprinted  by 
Suzuki  Otozhirau  in  his  Eotoba  no  Chikamichi  and  in  the  QciplKJK 
(Eagaku  Shifuweki).  Provided  with  these  works,  we  have  no  difficulty 
ixK  traQscribing  all  Japanese  words,  whether  of  indigenous  or  of  Chinese 
origin,  met  with  in  books,  aai  ako  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred 
heard  in  th^  colbquial  tongue,  for  the  differences  between  that  and  tiie 
written  language^  consist  chiefly  in  grammatical  forms  and  signifieatiouB 
of  words,  and  in  the  comparative  poverty  of  the  former  in  words  taken 
from  the  Chinese. 

This  system  of  foUowing  the  Japanese  spelling,  sign  by  sign,  is 
what  I  propose  to  call  the  *  orthographic  method '  of  transliteration,  as 
distinguished  from  the  phonetic  systems  hitherto  in  general  use.  Its 
superiority  for  linguistic  purposes  is  very  great,  on  account  of  the  greater 
clearness  with  which  it  shows  the  relation  of  different  grammatical  forms 
to  each  other,  and  it  afipords  great  aid  in  etymological  resear<^  by  present- 
ing to  the  eye  the  earliest  pronunciation  of  words,  which  otherwise 
would  not  easily  be  recognized  as  related,  because  phonetic  spelling, 
according  to  the  modem  pronunciation,  would  render  the  relation 
obscure.    For  instance,  the  words  for  '  rope '  and  '  twist,'  if  written 

''The  language  of  poetiy  excepted,  which  does  not  admit  of  words  derived 
from  the  Chinese. 
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phonetically,  natca  and  nS^  apparently  possess  notliing  in  common  but 
the  initial  n,  while  if  they  are  written  orthographically  naha  and  na/u,  one 
has  onl^  to  remember  that  the  consonant  which  is  h  before  a  is /before 
tt,  in  order  to  perceive  that  the  one  word  is  derived  directly  from  the 
other.  So  also  the  system  enables  one  to  see  at  a  glance  that  atco 
green,  blue,  and  atr»,  the  name  of  the  plant  which  furnishes  the  com- 
mon indigo  dye  (Polygonum  tinctorium)  are  related.  The  orthographic 
spelMng  is  also  that  which  must  be  adopted  by  students  of  comparative 
philology  who  wish  to  trace  the  connection  of  Japanese  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Altaic  family  of  languages,  for  the  separation  of  the  races  who 
speak  these  tongues  took  place  long  before  the  beginning  even  of  the 
historical  period,  and  the  earliest  forms  attainable  will  be  of  the  greatest 
s^rice  for  purposes  of  comparison.  Guided  by  phonetic  spelling, 
errors  may  be  committed  such  as  one  which  appeared  lately  in  print. 
It  was  suggested  that  "  the  word  taira,  which  denotes  a  fertile,  enclosed 
plain,  might  be  of  the  same  origin  with  the  Tartar  Dariay  river,  river- 
plain.*'  Taira^  spelt  orthographically,  is  ta-hira,  the  first  syllable  of 
which  b  a  prefix  common  to  many  words,  probably  identical  with 
ttf,  hand,  and  kira  is  the  essential  part  of  the  word,  which  means  *  flat.' 
Now  there  certainly  does  not  appear  to  be  much  resemblance  between 
Daria  and  hira. 

The  aid  which  the  orthographic  system  lends  to  etymology  makes 
its  use  preferable  also  for  the  student  of  early  history  and  mythology, 
the  greater  part  of  whose  researches  must  consist  of  etymological 
investigation.  Dictionaries  to  the  classical  Japanese  literature  ought 
also  to  be  constructed  on  this  system,  because  the  modem  pronunciation 
of  the  words  in  use  eight  or  nine  centuries  ago  would  be  of  no  value  to 
a  student  resident  in  Japan,  while  to  a  student  working  in  Europe  it 
would  be  a  mere  source  of  perplexity.  I  cannot  see  any  reason  for 
making  a  difference,  with  regard  to  the  matter  of  spelling,  between 
native  words  and  words  derived  from  the  Chinese.  In  the  classical 
prose,  and  in  a  great  many  modem  books,  words  of  Chinese  origin  are 
often  written  in  kanay  with  no  Chinese  characters  at  the  side  to  indicate 
their  meaning.  How  is  the  student  to  know  at  sight  that  a  certain 
combination  of  iana  signs  denotes  a  Japanese  or  a  Chinese  word  ?  For 
instance  kiyo  may  be  either  tlie  Chinese  word  Jg  to  dwell,  or  the  root  of 
the  Japanese  word  kiyoshi^  pure.    But  if  in  the  dictionary  the  Japanese 
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word  is  to  be  spelt  orthogi-aphically,  and  the  Chinese  word  phonetically, 
then  the  reader  has  to  make  a  guess  as  to  the  nationality  of  the  word, 
and  according  to  the  theory  of  probabilities  he  must  on  the  average  be 
wrong  five  times  out  of  ten,  which  will  add  fifty  per  cent,  to  his  labour 
in  looking  up  words.  Besides,  how  are  compound  words  composed  of 
a  Japanese  and  a  Chinese  element  to  be  written  ?  Surely  no  one  would 
propose  to  spell  one  part  phonetically  and  the  other  orthographically. 
There  is  another  advantage  to  be  derived  from  spelling  the  Chitieee 
words  according  to  -the  orthographic  system,  supposing  that  to  have 
been  adopted  for  Japanese  words,  namely,  that  the  spelling  of  words  of 
Chinese  origin  according  to  the  kana,  is  of  great  assistance  in  determining 
the  standard  pronunciation  of  the  Chinese  language  fourteen  or  fifteen 
centuries  ago,  and  in  a  lai*ge  number  of  cases  it  suggests  the  corresponding 
pronunciation  in  the  Mandarin  dialect,  which  is  the  most  useful  to  know 
of  all  the  modem  dialects  of  Chinese.  Thus,  all  words  which  are  spelt 
with  the  final  au  in  Japanese  have  the  final  ajig  or  ao  in  Mandarin ; 
shiyau  in  Japanese  is  nearly  always  shang  in  that  dialect,  while  on 
corresponds  to  ung.  The  final  Kaii  in  Japanese  represents  wavg  in 
Chinese ;  aii  corresponds  to  an  and  uwan  to  wan.  To  trace  out  the 
constant  relation  of  the  Japanese  spelling  of  Chinese  words  to  the 
pronunciation  in  the  modern  dialects,  or  even  to  the  Mandarin  alone, 
would  be  an  extensive  undertaking,  but  these  few  examples  are  sufficient 
to  show  that  the  hana  spelling  would  afford  valuable  aid  in  such  an 
investigation,  while  the  modem  Japanese  pronunciation,  especially  that 
of  the  eastern  metropolis,  would  be  simply  misleading.  There  is  no 
greater  difficulty  in  remembering  the  proper  kana  spelling  of  words 
derived  from  the  Chinese  than  in  the  case  of  native  Japanese  «rords,  and 
few  well-educated  persons  would  make  a  mistake  in  orthography  in  the 
present  day,  while  in  the  west  of  Japan  the  youngest  children  never  fail 
to  distinguish  in  their  pronunciation  between  kuvcatm  and  katm^ 
kuwan  and  kaii,  kuwaku  and  kaku^  though  in  the  east  the  two  are 
confounded. 

Another  recommendation  in  its  favour,  even  for  every- day  purposes, 
is  that  it  employs  no  accents  over  the  vowels,  and  the  only  type  not 
used  by  Americans,  Dutch,  English,  French,  Germans  and  Italians  is 
the  n,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  a  confusion 
between  n  and  a  sound   quite  different  from  it,  while  any  phonetic 
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Bysteitt  yet  devised  requires  o  with  a  long  accent  in  one  word  out  of 
five,  besides  long  and  short  u,  short  i,  and  perhaps  long  a  and  e.  It  is 
found  in  practice  that  few  persons  will  take  the  trouble  to  put  in  these 
accents,  and  the  consequence  is  that  words  are  not  spelt  as  they  are 
pronounced,  and  then,  if  pronounced  as  they  are  spelt,  are  not  under- 
stood. The  commonest  case  in  point  is  that  of  names  of  places  which 
begin  with  Oho-,  great,  which  is  pronounced  as  a  long  o,  and  in  a 
phonetic  system  would  be  represented  by  0,  with  either  a  long  or  a 
circumflex  accent  over  it.  Few  fonts  possess  such  a  type,  unless 
specially  ordered,  and  few  persons  mark  the  accent  in  writing.  Thus 
we  find  the  name  of  the  second  city  in  Japan  written  Osaka;  that  of 
a  town  near  Nagasaki,  famous  for  its  connection  with  the  early  history 
of  Christianity  in  Japan,  as  Omura ;  that  of  a  province  in  Kiushiu  as 
Osumi,  all  of  which  are  in  reality  long  0.  Further,  we  make  no  distinction 
between  the  names  of  islands  and  surnames,  one  of  which  has  the  long, 
the  other  the  short  o,  and  write  Oshima  and  Oyama  for  both.  If  we 
adopt  an  expedient  which  has  been  suggested,  and  write  double  o  for 
long  0,  there  is  a  danger,  for  English  speaking  people  at  least,  that  this 
will  be  taken  for  oo  as  in  *  good  *  or  *  brood.'  A  rule  of  pronunciation 
must  here  be  prescribed  and  learnt,  but  if  we  are  to  be  at  that  trouble, 
we  may  as  well  learn  a  rule  with  respect  to  the  Japanese  spelling, 
instead  of  a  rule  about  a  new  invention  of  our  own.  I  suggest,  therefore, 
that  we  should  spell  according  to  the  kana  in  these  cases,  and  write 
Ohosaka,  and  so  forth,  as  was  done  by  some  of  the  earlier  writers 
upon  Japan  about  twenty  years  ago.  This  is  only  one  case  out  of 
many  in  which  the  orthographic  spelling  would  be  preferable  to  phonetic 
spelling  shorn  of  its  accents.  The  question  between  the.  two  systems 
would  probably  be  settled  for  ever,  if  the  Japanese  nation  took  to 
writing  in  the  principal  European  alphabet  instead  of  in  Chinese 
characters  and  kana\  for  foreigners  would  then  have  a  norm  to  which 
they  would  be  compelled  to  conform ;  but  much  as  this  reform  is  to  be 
desired  in  the  interests  of  the  Japanese  people,  there  are  no  signs  of 
its  being  adopted  at  present.  The  tendency  of  the  time,  as  shown 
especially  in  the  leading  articles  of  newspapers,  and  in  officials  decrees, 
notifications  and  laws,  is  all  the  other  way.  New  combinations  of 
Chinese  words,  which  are  incomprehensible  without  the  pictorial  aid  of 
the  ideograph,  are  sought  out  daily  with  great  diligence  from  the  most 
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recondite  Bources,  and  added  to  the  huge  vocabolary  which  threatens  ere 
long  to  become  unintelligible  in  great  part  to  all  except  the  omniflcieni 
What  I  have  attempted,  however,  to  do  in  the  preceding  pages  is 
to  construct  the  most  practical  system  attainable,  which  will  onaUe 
Japanese  to  be  written  in  Roman  characters  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
confound  pronunciation  or  meaning,  and  so  that  the  acquisition  g{  6r 
fewer  rules  and  exceptions  than  are  required  to  be  known  in  order  to 
pronounce  English,  French  or  Dutch  will  render  the  pronundatum  of 
Japanese  a  matter  of  ease. 
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ASIATIC  SOCIETY  OF  JAPAN. 


A  General  Meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  at  the  Sbdheikiiwan,  Seid6, 
Tdkiyd,  on  the  11th  February.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Syle,  President  of  the  Society, 
occupied  the  chair. 

The  Recording  Secretary  announced  the  election  of  the  following  gentlemen 
as  members  of  the  society : — Lieut.  C.  W.  BaiUie,  R.N.,  Mr.  Ernest  F.  Fenollosa, 
and  Mr.  C.  J.  Tarring. 

The  Librarian  reported  the  receipt  of  various  periodicals. 

Mr..  Ernest  Satow  then  read  his  paper  "  On  the  Transliteration  of  the 
Japanese  Syllabary." 

The  President,  after  thanking  Mr.  Satow  for  bringing  before  the  society  so 
valuable  a  paper  on  so  important  a  subject,  referred  to  the  fact  that  in  the  transac- 
tions of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  (which  was  the  mother  of  all  Asiatic  Societies), 
the  very  first  dissertation  read  by  the  first  president.  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  was  on  the 
same  topic.  A  system  of  alphabetic  writing  for  the  dialects  of  India  had  then  been 
adopted,  which,  with  modifications,  had  been  used  by  Pickering  in  the  N.  American 
languages,  and  by  Dr.  Wells  Williams  for  the  Mandarin  and  Canton  pronuncia- 
tions of  Chinese.  Professor  Max.  MiiUer  had  also  elaborated  a  scheme — a 
surprising  one,  considering  the  hand  from  which  it  came,  greatly  embarrassed  by 
diacritical  marks,  and  italics  and  small-capital  letters.  The  Russians  had  resorted 
to  the  Greek  letters  in  order  to  make  a  perfect  alphabet,  neither  redundant  nor 
deficient ;  but  the  result  was  not  altogether  a  happy  one.  In  short,  the  task  was 
an  exceedingly  difficult  one,  as  those  well  knew  who  had  attempted  to  deal  with  the 
several  provincial  dialects  of  China — even  Shanghai  and  Ningpo,  though  so  near 
together,  requiring  a  different  apparatus,  not  to  speak  of  Tie-chew,  Foochow,  Amoy, 
Canton,  and  Chefoo.  In  Japan,  attempts  had  been  mode  by  Dr.  Pepbum,  Sir  R. 
Alcock,  Mr.  Bramsen,  Mr.  Lyman,  and  others ;  now  Mr.  Satow  proposes  a  scheme 
which  has  a  marked  peculiarity.  The  President  added  that  he  had  himself 
endeavoured,  some  months  ago,  to  give  this  subject  a  practical  bearing,  by 
proposing  that  committees  from  this  Society  and  from  the  German  Asiatic 
Society  should  confer  with  the  authorities  of  the  Mombushd,  and  endeavour  to 
secure  the  adoption  of  some  system  which  might  be  set  forth  "  with  authority  ;*' 
and  now  that,  in  the  Mombushd  itself,  a  kind  of  Council  of  Education  had  been 
established,  he  thought  it  a  favourable  opportunity  for  effecting  something  that 
might  prove  valuable  to  both  Japanese  and  foreigners. 

Mr.  Bramsen  asked  Mr.  Satow  to  what  extent  he  advocated  the  adoption  of 
his  system  ;-^whether  he  meant  to  confine  it  to  dictionaries  and  grammars  of  the 
^nitten  language,  or  to  adopt  it  generally  for  the  spoken  language  as  well. 
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Mr.  Satow  replied  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  reoommend  the  immediate 
introduction  of  the  orthographic  system  for  all  pturposes,  though  he  was  aware  of 
the  inconvemenoes  of  having  two  systems  in  use  together.  It  had  been  snggested 
by  several  scholars  that  there  should  be  a  phonetic  system  for  popular  use,  and  a 
second,  based  on  the  Japanese  spelling,  for  scientific  purposes.  There  were  several 
objections  to  every  so-called  phonetic  system  that  had  yet  been  proposed,  the  chi^ 
of  which  was  that  they  did  not  fulfil  their  purpose.  In  Japanese  the  terminal 
vowel  of  a  word  always  modifies  an  initial  vowel  in  a  word  following  it, 
roles  for  which  must  be  learnt,  for  it  is  impossible  to  represent  this  modification 
phonetically,  as  it  would  of  course  involve  spelling  a  word  differently  according  to 
the  position  in  which  it  was  found.  But  yet  in  compound  words  it  would 
manifestly  be  convenient  to  indicate  this  change,  if  we  could  only  deta- 
mine  what  words  are  to  be  treated  as  compounds.  It  is,  however,  not  easy  to 
do  this.  A  great  many  words  which  seem  to  be  compounds  in  the  later  language, 
because  the  action  which  the  two  elements  of  the  compound  represent  are  conceived 
as  one,  in  the  older  Japanese  are  certainly  distinct  words  corresponding  to  distinct 
actions.  All  these  questions,  however,  disappear  when  the  orthographic  system  is 
used,  because  no  account  is  taken  of  them  by  the  original  kana  spelling. 

Mr.  Bramsen  thought  those  present  hardly  realized  what  the  innovations 
amounted  to.  We  should  have  to  write  such  a  word  as  ihS-shd^  a  little,  seu-teu  ; 
mio  chOf  to-morrow  morning,  miyauteu*  A  common  syllable  like  tS  Ib  in 
Japanese  written  in  six  different  ways,  according  to  the  word  it  is  used  in,  viz.: 
towo,  tohoy  toUt  tofu,  tau,  and  tafu.  The  correct  way  of  spelling  can  only  be 
ascertained  by  looking  up  the  character  in  question  in  a  Chinese  dictionary, 
and  thus  finding  its  equivalent  in  kana.  If,  as  Mr.  Satow  asserted,  foreigners  have 
not  yet  learned  to  indicate  the  long  vowel  in  Osaka,  Oyama,  what  prospect  is 
there  of  making  them  write  the  name  of  the  province  of  Oshiu  Afiukiu  or  Aushhi 
(the  speaker  did  not  know  which  of  the  two  it  was,  not  having  his  Chinese 
dictionary  with  him)?  The  question  seemed  simply  to  be  this :  Is  the  new  system 
proposed  by  Mr.  Satow  to  be  generally  used,  for  the  spoken  as  well  as  the  written 
language,  or  is  it  to  be  used  exclusively  by  grammarians  and  etymologists?  In 
the  first  case,  the  system  is  utterly  impracticable,  because,  as  already  remarked,  the 
reading  of  it  demands  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  combinations  of  the  kana, 
while  the  writing  of  it  requires  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  Chinese 
character.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  system  is  merely  intended  for  etymological 
purposes,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  gained  at  all  by  transUterating.  If  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  kana  and  Chinese  characters  is  required  to  use  the 
system,  why  not  remain  satisfied  with  the  kana  as  it  is  ?  It  is  surely  easier  to  write 
down  the  short  Japanese  signs,  than  to  use  two  or  three  Boman  letters  for  each. 
Thus  it  appears  that  if  the  proposed  system  is  intended  for  general  adoption,  it  is 
useless,  while  if  specially  designed  for  etymological  purposes,  it  is  superfluous. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Hellyer  thought  that  if  Mr.  Satow's  new  system  of  transliteration 
were  brought  into  general  use,  it  would  exclude  the  greater  portion  of  the  large 
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class  of  students  of  the  Japanese  language,  who  only  have  time  to  acquire  sufficient 
knowledge  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  ordinary  conversation,  from  making  use  of 
the  different  books  that  are  published  in  Romanized  Japanese,  and  from  writing 
Japanese  words  according  to  the  recognized  system.  Whilst  admitting  that  some 
students  of  this  class  might  take  the  trouble  to  learn  how  to  read  the  new  style' of 
transliteration,  he  felt  sure  that  none  could  learn  how  to  write  in  it,  as  to  do  so 
would  require  an  acquaintance  with  the  use  of  the  Chinese  dictionary. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  remarked  that  the  subject  of  transliteration  was  one  as 
to  which  agreement  seemed  hopeless,  chiefly,  perhaps,  owing  to  a  cause  to 
which  sufficient  attention  was  rarely  paid,  viz.,  that  under  the  single  name  of 
"  Japanese "  are  in  reality  included  two  distinct  languages,  differing  from  one 
another  almost  as  much  as  Latin  and  Italian,  viz.,  the  Written  Language  and  the 
Spoken  Language.  If,  as  Mr.  Saiow  had  stated,  and  as  was  doubtless  true,  it  would 
be  highly  inconvenient  to  adopt  one  system  for  transliterating  the  Written,  and 
another  for  transhterating  the  Spoken,  Tongue ;  and  if,  as  seemed  likely,  no  single 
system  would  be  equally  suited  to  the  requirements  of  both,  the  question  was : 
which  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  other  ?  To  this  question  he,  for  one,  had  no 
hesitation  in  replying  that,  from  both  the  practical  and  the  theoretical  point  of 
view,  the  Written  Language  has  the  greatest  claims  on  our  attention.  It  is  not  as 
a  medium  of  everyday  intercourse,  but  as  the  vehicle  of  a  highly  interesting 
literature  and  as  an  important  member  of  the  Alttdfo  family  of  tongues  that 
Japanese  is  to  bo  chiefly  valued.  For  facilitating  the  study  of  this  literature,  and 
for  furthering  etymological  researches,  it  is  plain  that  that  method  of  transliteration 
which  preserves  the  standard  native  spelling  and,,  thereby,  the  original  pro- 
nunciation of  words  is  the  one  that  to  the  theoretical  student  must  offer  the 
greatest  advantages,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  constructor  of  a  system 
of  transliteration  looks  forward  to  the  day  when  the  Japanese  nation  will 
adopt  the  Boman  alphabet,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  that  plan  will  best  meet 
their  necessities  which  pays  chief  regard  to  the  Written  Language,  which  is  the 
only  one  they  ever  care,  or  are  ever  likely  to  care,  to  write.  As  for  those  Europeans 
who  wish  to  write  Japanese  without  properly  learning  it,  their  number  is  so  small 
and  their  claims  so  slight  that  the  alleged  difficulties  to  them  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  adoption  of  a  scientific  and  consistent  system. 
If  they  find  it  too  hard  to  learn,  let  them  write  by  rule  of  thumb  as  heretofore. 
Very  likely  they  may  be  understood.  But,  in  reality,  the  hardships  imposed  on 
these  persons  by  the  new  system  are  not  nearly  so  great  as  Mr.  Bramscn  and  Mr. 
Hellyer  suppose.  Even  our  own  extremely  irregular  English  orthography  is, 
notwithstanding  all  that  may  be  said  against  it,  to  be  learnt  by  a  very  moderate 
effort.  The  word  •*  scissors,"  says  a  high  authority,  might,  following  analogy,  be 
spelt  in  no  less  than  240  different  ways.  But  would  any  person  with  a  tincture  of 
education  be  likely  to  misspell  it  ?  The  case,  however,  against  the  native  spelling 
of  Japanese  is  not  by  a  very  long  way  so  strong  as  the  case  against  tlie  received 
mode  of  spelling  English.    That  with  regard  to  pure  Japanese  words  this  is  so, 
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seems  to  bo  generally  acknowledged,  and  the  advocates  of  the  orthographical 
system  rest  their  chief  objections  to  it  on  the  difficulty  of  discovering  the  proper 
orthography  of  like-sounding  but  differently  spelt  Chinese  monosyllables.  There 
is  some  difficulty,  but  it  is  not  extreme ;  for  once  remember  the  correct  spelling  of 
a  very  small  percentage  of  the  characters,  and  you  will  know  the  spelling  of  almost 
all,  both  pronunciation  and  spelling  being,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  determined 
by  what  is  called  the  "  phonetic"  (in  Japanese  tsukuri). 

Mr.  Blanchet  said  he  would  be  very  glad  to  see  Mr.  Satow's  system  in  use,  but 
he  almost  despaired  of  this  being  effected.  He  very  often  had  to  correct  his 
own  teacher  in  the  spelUng  of  words  in  the  kana. 

Mr.  Soper  remarked  that  for  dictionaries  and  grammars  the  orthographic 
system  was  the  more  logical.  Even  for  practical  purposes  the  phonetic  style  was 
defective,  as  a  stranger  could  not  always,  accordingito  it,  pronounce  correctly. 

Mr.  Bramsen  thought  Mr.  Chamberlain,  being  himself  an  Englishman,  greatly 
underrated  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  habit  of  writing  the  same  sound  in  so 
many  ways.  He  could  testify  that  it  would  be  infinitely  easier  to  a  foreigner 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  English,  if,  for  instance,  the  long  sound  of  e  was 
always  written  in  one  way,  instead  of  being  written  e,  ee,  ea,  i,  ei,  and  ie.  The  same 
feeling  seemed  to  be  gaining  ground  in  England  itself.  Thus,  the  speaker  had 
seen  a  **  Phonetic  Journal,"  which  is  widely  circulated,  written  in  and  advocating 
a  mode  of  writing  in  which  the  same  sound  is  always  rendered  by  the  same 
letters.  All  over  Europe  there  is  a  tendency  to  simplify  language  by  throwing 
out  all  superfluous  letters ;  and  to  advocate  exactly  an  opposite  course  here,  namely, 
to  discard  our  phonetic  system  for  the  sake  of  an  orthographic  one  like  Mr.  Satow's, 
is  at  least  very  conservative.  If,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  says,  the  very  few  people 
who  make  a  special  ^tudy  of  comparing  different  languages  would  not  take  the 
trouble  to  learn  the  43  kana  characters,  it  was  very  unUkely  that  everybody  else, 
for  the  sake  of  using  the  system,  would  undertake  first  to  learn  "  a  few  hundred** 
Chinese  characters. 

Captain  James  said  he  would  like  to  know  the  object  to  be  gained  by  this 
system ; — whether  it  was  for  foreigners  learning  Japanese,  or  for  the  ulterior  object  of 
the  Japanese  themselves  learning  Roman  characters. 

Mr.  Hellyer  mentioned  that  one  point  had  been  lost  sight  of  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  when  comparing  the  difficulty  of  spelling  Japanese  correctly  with 
the  difficulty  that  exists  in  spelling  English  words,  viz.,  that  whereas  any 
tolerably  well  educated  Enghshman  could  tell  you  at  once  how  to  spell  any 
ordinary  word,  it  was  not  so  with  the  Japanese ;  for  if  you  asked  how  a  certain 
word  should  be  spelt  in  the  kana^  19  people  out  of  20  would  have  to  refer  to 
a  dictionary  before  they  would  be  able  to  answer  positively,  unless  the  word 
enquired  about  were  a  simple  one.  This  fact  would  render  the  adoption  o 
the  new  system  impracticable  for  general  purposes. 

Mr.   Chamberlain  stated,  in  reply  to  ISir.   Hellyer,   that  for  a  few    cents 
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could  be  bought  a  book, — a  very  small  one, — ^reference  to  which  would  lead  him 
right  in  the  spelling  of  words  of  Chinese  origin.    It  is  called  Jl-on  kana  Ben-ran. 

Mr.  Hellyer,  in  answer  to  Ihis,  remarked  that  this  orthographic  system 
was  supposed  to  be  learned  without  a  knowledge  of  the  kana, 

Mr.  Chamberlain  replied  that  books  for  learning  the  transliteration  would  be 
made. 

Mr.  Satow  rephcd  that,  as  far  as  reading  texts  transliterated  orthographioally 
went,  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  number  of  rules  of  pronunciation  to  bo  learnt 
would  bo  very  little  greater  than  in  the  case  of  any  system  of  phonetic  spelling. 
He  even  believed  that  writing  orthographioally  would  not  be  a  greater  tax  on  the 
memory  than  writing  phonetically  with  the  aid  of  accents.  Every  one  knew  that 
in  writing  French  it  was  far  more  difficult  to  remember  the  position  of  the  accents 
than  the  spelling,  and  nearly  every  one  would  leave  them  out  in  consequence,  so 
that  the  spelling  of  the  word  would  not  represent  the  sound,  and  the  word  when 
pronounced  as  it  was  written  would  not  be  understood.  It  was  just  as  easy  to  re- 
collect the  sequence  of  letters  Kiyauto,  as  to  recollect  Kioto  or  Kiyoto  with  a 
circumflex  or  a  long  accent  over  the  first  o.  In  fact,  the  system  which  we  pursue 
at  present  in  writing  Japanese  is  very  much  as  if  we  were  to  try  to  teach  the  French 
language  by  dictionaries  and  phrase-books  spelt  phonetically ;  but  the  effect  of  such 
a  plan  upon  the  pronunciation  of  the  learner  would  evidently  be  extremely  injurious. 
To  the  observation  that  evenr  for  philological  purposes  the  orthographic  system 
was  unnecessary,' and  therefore  useless,  because  the  kana  would  serve  the  purpose 
just  as  weU,  he  replied  that  if  it  were  possible  to  do  without  transliteration  and 
use  kana  only  in  dictionaries  and  grammars,  he  would  prefer  it,  but  there  were 
practical  difficulties  in  the  way.  Firstly,  an  eye  which  was  accustomed  to  read 
chiefly  in  the  Roman  alphabet  would  never  attain  equal  facihty  with  any  other ; 
and  it  is  actually  easier  to  read  Japanese  transliterated  than  in  the  native  character. 
Secondly,  the  kana  are  usually  printed  in  perpendicular  columns,  from  right  to 
left  of  the  page,  which  makes  them  unsuitable  for  printing  along  with  the  Roman 
alphabet  horizontally  and  from  left  to  right.  If  kana  are  printed  as  our  letters 
are,  then  in  order  to  read  them  with  fluency,  the  student  must  unlearn  his  habit  of 
reading  down  the  page  and  acquire  a  new  habit  of  reading  across  it,  and  the 
advantage  of  using  the  original  kana  would  be  very  small  indeed.  So  that 
transliteration  would  in  the  end  be  an  advantage  to  the  student.  In  making  a 
dictionary  of  the  written  language,  he  would  neglect  the  nigcyri  marks,  which  are 
nearly  always  omitted  in  books,  especially  of  the  earlier  literature,  and  place  p,  h, 
/,  and  b  together,  k  and  g  together,  and  so  on,  as  much  trouble  would  be  saved  to 
the  student  by  not  having  to  hunt,  it  might  be,  in  four  places  for  a  single  word. 

The  President  expressed  a  hope  that  this  subject  would  not  fail  to  appear  on 
another  occasion. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 
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